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(Fil'd Edit ton) 


Tbo A^iii-i Akban is the third voluiue of tlie Akbar- 
nania, by Shayldi Abu ’l-t"azb and is by far tlie o;]‘(^atest 
work in tlie whole series of Mnliainniadan liistories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic work (‘ontains tlie history 
of Timur’s family as far as it is of interest for th(' Indian 
reader, and the reigns of l)abar, th(‘ Sur kings, and Humayun 
whilst the second volume is (hnmted to the (hdailed history 
of nearly foi’ty-six years of the reign of the (!r('at F!mi)er‘or. 
The concluding volume, the A^In-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbar’s reign, which, though not 
strictly historical, is yet essential to a corivct understanding 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, thos(^ facts for whiih, 
in modern times, we would turn to Administration lleports, 
Statistical eom])ilations, or Cazettcers. It contains th(‘ 
d!^ln (i.e. mode of governing) of Akbai*, and is, in fact, th(^ 
Administration Hcjiort and Statistical Jfeturn of his 
government as it was about a.d. 1590. The contents, 
therefore, of the A^ln are naturally varied and (hdailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbar’s hous(diol(l and 
court, and of the emperor himself, the soul of (‘very de])art- 
uKMit, who looks upon the ])crformance of his duti(‘s as an 
act of divine worship, and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create a harmonious whole. Vouch- 
safed as king with a peculiar ligh.t from on high, his ])erson 
is prominently put forward as the guide oi the people in 
all matters temporal and spiritual ; in whose character 
and tenifier the governed find that rest and ])eace which no 
(‘onstitution can give, and in whom, as the author of a 
new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration is for e\xu* 
allayed. 

The second book treats of the sei'vants of the thjone, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at 
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court whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre 
from the (encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn refUnet a brilliant light on the government. 

'^riie tliird book is entirely devoted to regulations for 
the judicial and exocutivo departments, the establishment 
of a new and more pracetical era, the survey of the land, the 
tri})al divisions, and the rent-roll of the groat Finance 
minister wliose namc^ has become provei‘bial in India. 

The fourtli book treats of the social condition and 
literary activity, especially in ])hilosopliy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
political advanccnnent the emjKWor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There arc also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and the sects to which they 
resjKKdtvoly l)i‘long. 

The liftli book contains the moral sentences and 
e|)igrammatical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the empca’oi', whi(^h Abu d-Fazl has gathered as the 
disci] )le gatluas the sayings of the master. 

In tlic A^in, therefore, wo liavc a picture of Akbar’s 
gov(‘rnnu>nt in its several defiartmcnts, and of its relations 
to the clifferc'ut ranks and mixed races of his subjects. 
Whilst in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the 
endless turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a ])eople when authors 
make a ])assing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in tlu' A^^hi the gewerned classes brought to the 
foreground : men live and move before us, and the great 
(]uestions of the time, axiomsthen believed in, and principles 
then followed, phantoms then chased after, ideas then 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are ])laced before 
oiii' eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A^in stands so unique among 
Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long b(‘fore curious eyes turned to other native 
sources of history and systematically examined their 
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contents, the A^in was laid under contribution. Le Pere 
Tieffentaller, in 1776, published in liis De,scription 
Ghgraphique de VIndostan long extracts from the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book ; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely for his Report on Indian Pinances ; and, as 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings liis “ Aijeen Ali)eri'\ 
of which in 1800 he issued a printed edilion in London. 
In his translation, Gladwin has given, the greater ])ai‘t of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth i)Ook ; 
and although in modern times inaccuracies liave been 
discovered in the portions translated by him — cliiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated from MSS. in every 
way a difficult undertaking — his translation has always 
occupied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted tliat no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as his. The magnituch' 
of the task of translating the A^infrom uncollated MSS. will 
especiall}^ become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.” 

But it is not merely the varhxl information of the AGu 
tliat renders the book so valuable, but also tlie ti'ustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abu ’l-Fazl’s high official 
position gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous powei’s of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the (*omposition of a work lila^ 
the Akbarimmah and the .Ri/o His love of truth and his 
correctness of information an' apparent on eveiy pag(^ of 
the book, which he wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds ; and his wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, his prin(U])les of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absem^e 
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of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of his large 
heart stretched to the clear oiling of sterling wisdom. 
Abh 1-ha/l has far too often been accused by European 
writers of battery and oven of wilful concealment of facts 
damaging to the reputation of his master. A study, though 
})erliaps not a. liasty perusal, of the Akbimiduhuli will show 
that the charge* is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 
pare his works nith other historical productions of the 
East, Ave shall find that, Avhile he praises, he does soinfinitely 
less and Avitli mu'ch more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian historian or ])o(d. No nati\"e writer has ever accused 
him of tlattcay ; and if we bear in mind that all Eastern 
works on Mthics n'cnunnend unconditional assent to the 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absuid, as the duty 
of man, and that the Avhole poetiy of the East is a rank 
mass of llattery at the side of which Jiiodern encomiums 
look like Avithered leaves — Ave may pardon Abu ’l-Eazl 
wluui he praises because ho finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
has extendi'd over a longer time than T at first expected. 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
J ext, from Avhich the translation is made, the geographical 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactoiy state of 
the M8S., the notes added to the translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and Avorks on the history of 
literature, have rendered the ])rogress of the woi'k unavoid- 
ably slow'. 

I am deeply indebted to the ( Auncil of the Philological 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical ajiparatus of the A^hi, and entrust- 
ing me with the edition of the text, for Avhich the Indian 
(Jovernment had most liberally sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand Ku])ees. My grateful acknoAvledgments are 
also du(' to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
(ieologic-al Survey of India and late President of the Asiatic 
Society, foi' Aaluable adAuce and ever read}^ assistance in 
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the execution of the work ; and to (V)l. H. Yule, C.B., and 
to E. Roberts, Esq., of the Doveton College, for useful 
hints and corrections. 

T have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of ])ersons 
and things and the otlier of geogra])hieal names, without 
vaiting for the completion of the a\1u) 1(' work. 1 have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting sonic of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and su|)])lying 
other deficiencies. That defects will still be found, not- 
withstanding my endeavoui's to remove* tliem, none of 
my readers and critics can be moi*(‘ s(‘nsible than I 
]uyself am? 

11. BLOfdlEANN. 

CAicr'iTA Madrasah 
Scptemhcf , 
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SECOND EDITION OF BEOCIIMANN’S TKANSr.ATlON 

OF ITIE 

AM'N-l AKBARl 

Some explanation is needed of tlio present edition. 
Blochmann’s original translation has for some time been 
out of print. The Asiatic Society cf Bengal lias asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and I lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved, Blochmann’s translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough scholarship ; and though 
it has seldom been necesvsary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a mere reprint. This of itself is no small 
testimony to Blochmann’s thoroughness. The translitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line with a more 
modern system, and a few additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added ; those with a suflixed B. are 
Blochraann’s own MS. notes from a printed copy in my 
possession ; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P. is suffixed 
are my own. 


Felsted Bi ry, 

Fees FED, Es^ex. 
19V. 
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tilt' Ddilor's I’lei.itt', .Is Well as |t»r the laet that the d.ilt' ol issue on I lu' 
t it h' [laun i>ui\en as I trJV, w hihl I lit' .let iial piihht at ion w ,is not possihh' 
till ITV.). 

Tilt' ( 'mine 1 1 of t lit' Soe let \ mhes tt) O't Oid ils uie.it indelhedm ^s to 
the hilt' laeiit ('t)l l’hilh>tt lor his sell .s.iei ilieinp lahttiir on the [n.'seiit 
\ohim(', and tt) p.i\ its uratelul ln>m.iu.' tt) ih.' m.'ni.u \' of it ,s kite 
Alt'iiiht'r and Fellow , a tlt'\t)|t'd fii.-ntl, a \.dut'tl ht'lper. am! a tlml mmiished 
seht'hir. 

F) S. Cl If \ 

(it )it nil Si fnitii 

lUo \r As! VIK S,.( II .)! in V,, u . 

1 r \KK Si Kl 1 I . ( \1 . I I I \ 

}:/if .h,h'. /»,’•) 




IN riii: 


FIRST volumt: 

or riiK 

AM X-I - A K HA Ki . . 

Plates I ro TIL The Workmen oe tiie Mint, |>. IS. 

I, -. Pn-par.itioii of .'u 1(0 — WasluiiL^ of ashes - I/.), 10, 1 melt iul; and i (‘liiime -- 

5. \\'(‘ieluiie — 0, S. Makitti; of plates 

7. W(jilv of ttK' 'jurahy p. ’ll —11 En:i;ia\in'; — IL*. The Stlhiuhi, p ‘JJ. 

Plvie \\\ The iMOEiti \e (Smp (p. hO). 

(I, hy r, (I, f, (/, loads and l)a/ar'<. “ 'I'he pnm ipal h.l/ar is laid out into “ the 
foi III of a w ide st rt‘et, 1 till III iiu thioiiLili tin' w hole e\lent of t he ai my, now on t he 
neht, no\\ on tlu' left, of tin* Diuan-i Mias- " -Hmutr 

1 'Flu' rinjH'iial Haimn n/V;/) At tln'iiirhl hand si<h* is t In' fi^Jtiifaud 

y <iir.il , vi({<’ p. 70. 

2. 0[>eti space w it !i a canopy f im). 

;h I’l i\ ate AudiciK (' WaW [hilt' I in p IS. 

4 'Flu' uncal (.am[) liL,dii (d/cO ‘li>/(i), |> .72 

“ 'Fill' (jijiiiu if-iiir it'smnhli's a loftv mast of a ship, hut n Nciy slcmhu, and 
t.iK(‘s down in Unci' piei es. It h towaids the kin-^'s <|u.itl(‘M, near tlu' t« nt 

(ailed S<ii]tr -huii\ and duiiii'j; tin* nn^ht a li^ht«'d lantein is suspi'inh'd fiom tin' 
top 'Fills Icilit IS s('i\ iisr'ful, foi it mav he seen wln'ti ('\('iy ohj('( t is eu\(']ojied 
in inipeiii'tiable daikiit'^s 'Fo this s[)ot pi'isoiis who losi' thi'ir wav resort, ( it In i 
to jiass tin' ni'.dit sec me from .ill dain/er of lohhc is, oi to K'siinn' tln'ir seaii'li aftm 
then own loil^inj;s 'Fin' nann' ‘ \(pi.n y dii' ' mav Ix^ tr.iiislatid ‘ Eiclit ot 
lf('a\( II ’ tin' lanti'in wln'ii at .i distami' appi'aiin;' like a .stai.” litnixr. 

o. 'Fhe X<i<jii<u<i Ui/iiKJy jip |0. 70. 

\ l>. or di'hun t' from tiu' llaK'Hi to tin* < amp lavht 1..7!1() \aids ; 

AU -.700 yards, ]> |o. 

0 'Fin' hoiisi.i when' the saddk's wr-ie kejtt ( JirUi<}ii't). 

7. 'Fhe Im^ieiial stahles {i'‘tnh<il) 

5 'Fi'iits of tin' supi'rinti'inh'iits ,ind ovi'rstM-rs (4 the -tables. 

'Fents of tin' ('lerk of the ek'phant stabk s 

10. 'Fhe Imperial Otlu'e {ihiftnr). 

II. 'Fcnt for prdlJs and laits. 

12. Artillerv t('nt (Inp-lh'hKi) 

17 'F«'nt wln're the hunting h op irds wi'ie lo'pt {< h'thrlh/ui<i). 

11. 'Fhe Tents of M.irvarn Makaiil ( Xkh.ir’s mot herb (bill)a<lan Ih'einn ( 1 1 mna v Tni's 

sist< r, p. 10), and Prim (* Dan\.71; p. 10. 

1.7 'Fhe t('nts of Suhrm Salim (.fahaiiL^ii ), to tin' riirlit m 1 tin Inip('rial 11 nem 

Itk 'Fhe tents of Sull.'in Murad, to tin' left of tin; Imp* n il llan'm , p 70. 

17. Store rooms and worksho]»s (hin/utfit) 

IS. 'F('nt for keepine b.asms (^ftdhrhl-khfuvi). 

10 Tent for the ])erfumes 

20 Tent for storing mattn'ss [to'^hnk-khAnn) 
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111. 'J’rnt for tlw* tailors, cto. 

112. \\.iri\r()\)r {k iir Lift) niq-LhaJta), p !M 

23. 'r<‘n( for llic larii[H, (audios, oil, otc. (chiruijh-ljvina). 

21. 'rout -i for lo'ciHtiLl fro^h ^vator (ahdar-kJinna), p. 7u, 

2.") '!'( nt for iti ikiiiif ^h<irhnl and other dunks. 

20 '!'< nl for stormy }nti h avj's 

27 'I'enf foi ^toni)'^' flint ini' in Lhni\<i). 

28 'Tint fot tli»‘ Imperial plal(‘ (rr/.']/e/Jm//'r) 

21). d’hi' Iriiperi.i] kit< hen {twi'hulh) 

30 'rile lmp(.’ial li.ikery (/ei//fvr-///'"r/(n). 

31 Store room for spiei's (hair j-kfrnni} 

32 'I'he I niprr i,d loianl 
3.3 'I’lie Anenil 

3 1. Women’s .ip,u tment s 
3.3 to 1 1 . ( lintd h( usi'-. 

Ivoiind ahoiit the u hoI(“ t h<‘ nohlcT and Marisabdars with tlunr cord iriLTt'nts, 
plt( lied t lu'll tents. 

1 lie kiii_r -i pri\alt‘ tints are siirioMiideil by small Inn'it'f (f/'r/n'ds, stamljm^ 
s(re('n->), ol the heiylp ,,1 a mm. sonn‘ lined witli Masulipat.un clunt/,, woiked 
o\ii wi'li lloweis of a hiindi(d dilTerent kinds, and otheis Avith ili^urod satin, 
dcioialed with (iiep silkmi fimee>” -Ihrnu'r. Ikamer's (h'senption of tho 
[rniieiial (am|. (-..'eond leltir, d itml [..Ihor*, 2.>th Imbruary, Ibbo). a^rt'e^ with 
minute d,-t ul with the abo\. 

\'. ( 'WDI.SSrU’KN, |) Ad 

1 Double ( mlledii-k idn-^h'i hi) -2. Ihmey eandh'stiek w’lth pnn'ons — 3 Sinide 

c mill, dll k (v//.Aer/./ia) 

4. 'Ihe I /.'/ w// (ir t'ampdiyld , m./.' pl iv, Xo 4. 

Pb.VTK \ I. llM’. ,\k|{\II W'oilSH l ps KlRM, |). 50. 

In front of \kbar twelve ean,||..^ .ue placed, and th(‘ Mii^mr of swc.d melodics sm^s 
to the ])Ml-.e of ( J( id. .IS inerd |one«l on p 1 , 1 i> iT 

Th.' f.u-,.-. ,.f tl,.- .,M.| il„- MM-.M- ,,r,. I, ■ft M.uik, in ,i.v„nl,uicn nith (lie 

\tilli;ililiiu.l.i.i aoiko („ joint li;.,.,i..,„o „f l„.iii.;s ,m. helou, or al.me the e.iitli 
'I'ho emperor sita m the poMtion . ill d duimfi 

Pi.Ai'i': \ II Thkonks, |>. 5*2 

1. 2 DilTcr.'nt kinds of throne^ \'iirnn, /) with pillows (mis, mi) to k'an aeainst 
the roval nmbtell i (, /mb), md tlu' footdool ( s f,„/a//). 

PbvrK \Iir. riiK X\dd\K\ Kii\\\, p 52. 

1. ( Mnb.ils (vm;) -2 'I'he l.irec diuni or tl<im7im<i) 3, t, d'ho 

Kaniiui ^d*. riu. Sunm -7 d'h,. Hindi Sa/mi -8 'Pli.' Xnfh -«). 'I’lie Snuih or 
horn -10. 'I'ht^ Ahn/./.'mru. ’ 

Pb.M'K IX. Till-: l^]xsi(,\.8 OR RovM.rv, p. 52. 

1. The .//e, m/d. or Indian ilae - Th<‘ Kv \.il standard of the er(\at Mouml h a 

i'oHchaut iion shadowim,: pait of the holy of a sun ” 77 rry. 

2. Tho Kdtvkdhd 

3. Sai/ahdn or I//d /»(/;>. 

I. The 7-«»i„-i/,>,, ((loiu (lie TiirkiSi or lo^ls. a llatt. aii.l Innvui or (limiiii a 
diMsion of ton thousand). ’ 

f). The Chair, or (red) royal umbrella, 
t). A ''taiid.aid, or ^aJam. 
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7. The Chdhtoq. As Aim ’l-Fa/1 says that this stamlanl is i than tin- ])H'- 

coding. it IS pos'^ihle that tlie won! should he pronouneed chuivitoq, tnun the 
Tiirkidi rfuilur, oi chfilfir, short. The lla^ atloined with hunches of hair 
{((ii/ds) taken fiom the tads and the sides oi the 'i'lhetan Yak. 

ATKS X and XL Thk Impkiuvl Texts, p. ni. 

Plate X. — 'L'lu' three tmits on tlie top, ('oinitieiu in<^ with tlie left, aie (1) tin* 
ShdiiiyfuKi , {'2) A ynldmf Khanidh, or tent of oiu^ <h»or , (11) the DfidiDi, oi lent ol 

two doors , ]i. dl, S, Rolled up o\er tlu‘ <loor is the ihujh ; p. ’Jill), A^in SS, 

Below thi'se three tents, is the Sufd paida and (tuldl bar, pju 17. o7. At the foot of 
the plate is the Xain qiia dew'-eateher), with e.upt't and piUod (u/UM/fo/) , p. 1^ 
Plate XL — On the top, the hmyah, ]). o.l. Jlidow it, on the left, is the Po u.s/oyu/ei 
Manzil, or two-stoned house , wdc l‘l. I\', No I At tl\e window of the upper stotv, 
the einpi'ior showed himself ; nde Index, tlaisan. and jhan'tka. 'To the Il^ht of this 
two-stoned tent, is the ('hntdn JuhratJ (as the woid ouuht to he sp('lt. fioin ihufiJii, 
wooden, and idualt, a s(jii.ne tent), p r»h. Below it, t tie eonimon eotm .d tmit . 
ti(Ml to ])e!:;s stuck in the ;,oound , Item it is lalh'd aniuutu:, with one tint pole 
{y<iL-fao iKjha, fioin the I'uikish vo?/i/A, or a tent pok')- 

Jlelow IS a Z(niniid(tz with two poles {d il '<111 iKjha) At the hottoin of the plate, 
to the It ft IS the Maudal, p. 5d ; and to the ii',;ht, the )> oh, 

.ATE XII. Weapons, ji. lid. 

d'he niimhi'is in hrai kets lefiT to tlu' numheis on pp I 17 io 1 I'J 

1 . 'The sw Old, r ( 1 ) 

2. The stiaioht swoid, lf±add (2) 

!), .‘k/. 'The (jajili ^(I'td (d), 

1. The hroad daeeiT, janidfiai (1) 

0 ddie held d.ojoer, IJianjar (.')). 

(i The ]inn IJjfik, or cuimmI daeoei (7) 

7. Tho hent knife, hiik (S), 

S 'J'h(‘ j/ani/uru, or hilt less daeeei (d). 
t) 'The Latdta, a lone and naiiow daeeer (10) 

10, The inn yiitl iD'itli {nai'^iiiq moth ’), a shoit and nanow dae^ei (II) 

11. The how , bn/idn ( 1 2). 

IL’, Bk 'Till' small how and arrow', taUiAi kanidn and tii (El). 

1 lu. Arrow. 

Ilk 'The paiLdnLish, or an ow -drawer (10) 

1 . 7 . The (piiM'r, tarkash (10). 

10. 'Th(‘ lance, neza (Lh)). 

17, The llindustrini lame, Unichha (_’I) 

18 'The snk, or hioad-headed lance (22) 

10, 20. 'The '^aiiithi (211) and srlaia (21). 

21 . The shtO'^hhur, or club. 'This I hi lie\e to be t he eniifa I iianu* (instead of s/e/.s/^pur ), 
from shank, bines, and bur, te.irin;^ 

22 The axe, tabar. 

2!1. 'Tlie ( lub, fj}itz (27). On p. 117, Xo. 29, the word piiidzl ha-i been tiandafed 
by “ club", and this seems to be the correct ineamne ; hut the plati s in 
some MSS call “ piya/a " a lomf knife, with straii!;lit bai k, ending ni .1 point. 
21 'The jioirited axe, 1 e, t row-bill (30). 

27. The ch<ilar (wheel) and bamla (HI). 

26. The double axe, taJ/ar-zaghyiol (32). 

[* a iiamc largely applied to a f haiijih, crow jaikdawand m.ie[)ie B] 
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27. 'rii(‘ tdramjnld 
2H, T1h‘ knife, hard (iU). 

Platk XlJf. \Vkaim)\'s p. 118 . 

20. 'Die lard, or knife (once.ilrd in a stick (Ik')). 

.‘{0 'I’lio whip. (pniKhl lard f.'Oi) 

'The < ki-ip knife, (h 'via {‘M)* 

.‘{2 A l)ow', iin''tnin'^' 

'I'he |»(nv for ( kiy l)ulle(s, l.amfha, or Kanrhi-i (juroha (3S). 

.‘{I 'I’lie, tiihe, or p( ,i iliooler, hifal-i dnhdn^ (dO). 

.'5h. 'I'lie yu sh!l fljtri{ t 1 ) 

;{(> A linee (Iillrd <]o,h-ludia, I »* a knot uiii.ueller (1.3). 

.37. 'I'he Uiar-i itiafn, le .lish-spine (11) 

.3S 'The slmc', 'I'llhan ( I.')) 

31) 'I’he 'ja/ha'j, or (i/ikn\ for j'lndini^ ek ph.ints ( Hi). 

ID 'I’he shield, sijiar'i 17) 

11 .Aiioffiei kind of shi< 1<1, d/id/ ( IS). 

12 'The pi. nil ( .me shield, or jihatl (.30) 

33. 'I’he lieliiK t, duhafijha (.32) 

•It. The (ifnn/ltHiva, a mill < o.it for In .id .md hody, in one piece (5.3). 

3.3 Till' Iielnii'l. with prol<<fiiMi for the iK'ek, znih luidh (51). 

4ti. 'I’he mailed lo.il, zink (57) 

47 'I’hi' maileil < oat, witli hieisj, plite, haiftai (.3H) 

•IS. An armour for i he^t .md hodv, _;os/cr/i (5')) 

30. 'I’he hreast .md haclc-pkites, rhar a'^’i/ia ((>()) 

Pi. AIK Xl\\ W’kapo.ns and .\itM(»rKs ((‘ontiimiMl), p. 118 . 

50 'I’he (o.it with plates .md helmet, /. ilhi ((>1) 

51. An aimoiii of the kind (.died se«/e/( ((>2). 

52. A lony eo.it- worn o\er the ainioiir. nnijirkha (<*.3). 

53. .An non mask, t hihrah ,inha dhani (tl.A) 

54 A donhk t worn o\er the .irmoiir, c/o/oh/.n/ ((»7) 

55 'I’he loniT i:lo\e, dashrami (tiS) 

5t) 'J’lie sm.ill one is the ahatii, oi non s(,m kine (71). and the large ono 

th(^ tak (h't) 

57. 'The ka)> HI, or /o /am, ,i m.iiled <•(>; ei me foi the hai k of the hoi^i' (72) 

5S, 50. 'I'lii' in!ak i la/fm, tin' (piilt over win. h the pnaedme put (73) 

50 'The r/n.s'/e/n, or head piolKtion fot the Iioim* (71). 

()1. 'The hdpillta Mil>fia (70). 

52. 'I’Ih' rocket, f>d)i (77) 

Pl.ATK X\'. AKONifs MwiiiNK I'oit (Ykwim; (Irx.s, p. 118 . rule p. 12'2, 
A^io .‘)8, or tho 1st Hook. 

Pl.A’I’K X\’l. ]|\1I\KSS lOH llolt.sK.s:. p ll| : .\^in Tiik p. 118 . 

1 * 1 . \TK X\'II. ( 1 \MKS, p All 

The nppi'r fienie shows the bond for ('haiipaf, p .315, and the lower lienre la tho 
board for the (’h.mdal M.md.il ymm ]?(,th boards were m.ide ot all m/os , some wore 
made of inlaid stones on the eroumi in an open loint \.ud. as m F.itlipfir Sikri, and 
sla\e trills weie used ni'-te.id of pieces, 'I’he pluem at ('hand il M.indal .sat on the 
eronnd, round the i iicumfen nee, one plaxer at the end of o.ieh of the sixteen radii. 

P Tiif<d i dahiin, blowpi[>e. — I',) 
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OF 

SHAYl^l ABU L-FAZ’L-I [.LA ^rT 

SiiAVKH^ Abu 'l-Fazf, Akbars loinist^T and friend, was horn at 
Agra on the 6th Miiharrani, 958^ during the reign of Isrlani Slifdi. 

The family to wliieh he ])elonged traced its deseent from Shayl^ 
^Ifisa, Abu d-Fa/rs fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth centnrv of the 
Hijra in Siwislan (Sindh), at a place (‘abed Rel (Jo,)., In “ this pleasant 
village ’ , Shaykli Musa s cliildren and grandchild nui nunaiiK'd till 
the beginning of the tenth century, when Shavkh Khizr, tlie then lu’ad of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbiUHl with mystics lore, 
emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by (lod, are known to the world for not knowing it; and 
after jiassing a short time in Uijaz with the Arabian tribe, to which the 
family had originally Ix'longi'd, he returned to India, and settled at Nagor, 
north-w’cst of Ajnnr, where he lived in the conijiany of the jiioiis, enjoying 
the friendship of Mir Sayvid Abihya of Hiikhara. 

The tith‘ of ShayUi, which all th(‘ m(*mb(‘rs of the family bony was 
to k(M'p up among them the remembrance of the home of tlu' anci'stors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shavkh Mubarak, Abfi 'bLizl's father, 
was born. Mubarak ^vas not Shayl^ I^i/r's <‘td(\st child ; si'ViTal childiaai 
had bt'cn horn ladorc' and liad di(*d, and ]^izr rejoicing at tin" birth ol 
anotlnu’ son, calk'd him Mubarak. i.(\ the hk'.ssed, in allusion, no douht, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the Ix'lievers that child n'li goiui 
before bless those born after them, and pray to (lod for tlu' continuance 
of their earthly life. 

Shayl^ .Mubarak, at the early age of four, g.ive ahun<lant [iroofs of 
intidlectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
(‘ompany of one Shayldi Atan ( who was of Turkish (‘xtraclion and 
had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, wlu're he livi'd 
in the si'rvice of ShavUi Sfdar, and dii'd. it is said, at tluj advanced ag(‘ 
of one hundn'd and twenty years. Shayl^ j^izr had now n'solved 
to settle at Nagor jK'rmanently, and with the view' of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted liome. In* returin'd onci*. more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey l(*ft the family at Nagor in great 

^ I Ith .l.imiarv, I.V'il . 
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(listrrss, mill :i famiiii' which broke out iit the siiine tiiiio stretched 
iiiiiiihcrs of I lie inhabitants on the liarren sands of tlie surrounding desert, 
and of all the tneniheis of the fatnily at Xagor only Mtibarak and bis 
mother survived. 

Aliibarak arew n|i progn^ising in knowledge and laying tlin foundation 
of those enevelopedial at ta mtneiit s for which lie afterwards became 
so f.inioiis. lie soon felt the wish and the neecssitv to eoinjjlete his 
edneation and ’vi.sit the gre.it teachers of other parts; but love to his 
mother kept him m Ins natne town, where he continued his studios, 
guided by the te.iclinigs of the great saint Kjiw.ija Ahrar,' to which 
Ins attention Jiad been directed, ffowever, when Ins mother died, 
and when about flic same time the Maiden disturbances broke out. 
Mnlifir.ik earned out Ins wish, and went to Ahni.idabad in t.liijarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
ol Ins connirvman, .Alim.id of Kliattu.’ In Ahmadribrid he found a 
second father m the le.irned Sh.ivkh .\bn d-Kazl, a khatib, or iireacher, 
from K.i/arim, m I’ersia, and ni.ide the .uapiaintance of sever, il men of 
repiit.it ion, ,is Sli,i> kh M inar of Tatt.ili and Shaykh Yusuf. After a stay of 
.se\eral ve.ns. lie ii tinned to 1 1 nidristaii, and settled, on the lith .Mithar- 
r.im. Hot), on tlii' left, bank of the .lamtiii.i. opjiositi' Agra, near tin' 
t'harb.igli \ ill,i,''< winch Ikibar had built, and in the iieighboiirhood of 
the sanitlv Mir K,ili';s ',1 DPi SafawT of Injfi (Shir.u),' .imong whose 
•hsciples Miiliar.ik took a dist ingiiislied place. It was here that Mnbrirak's 
eldest .son.s, Sli.ivlJ, .Mif, ■|.Kiv/, • and, four rears kiter, Shaykh .\bu 
I I'a/I, uere born Mnbar.iklMd now ie.ie||,.,l the age of lilt v, atld re.solved 
.'I Ilm capital of the empire; nor did the ye.irs ol 

extr.iordni.irv dioiight winch pieeeded the lirst year of .Vkbar's reign, 
drcadliil plague, winch m lit;;! broke out' m Agra and cau.sed a 
.great dispeision .nnong the population incline him to .settle elsewhere, 

111'' mnrer.s.ililv ol leainmg winch dis| nigm.slied Mubarak attracted 
II large innnbei ol ihsciple.s, and dispkiyed itself in the education he 
gave Ins .sons : ,n.d the lih.il pietv with which Abu -bl’a/.l in numerous 
pa.ssages ol his woiks speaks ol his l.ilher, and the testmionv of hostile 
"'■iters as bad, 1 . 0111 , le.ive nodonbt that it was Mulurik-.s lamiprehensive- 


; l ''e.l .11 .''nin,u,|,,„,l. .-1,1, Ii.,!,;.; sil.-,. Jolt, tVl.ru.u v 14'10 

111..,; ^ ne 

‘ Born \ 11 . or \ o. i:,47. \ »,/,• p. .Ats. 
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ness tliat laid in Abu 1-Fayz and Ahfi d-Fa/1 tli(‘ foiind.ition of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-l.sl.unitic views, for which 
both brotluTS have btam branded by Miihaminadan writ its as atluMsts, 
or as Hindus, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief iMusi's ot Akbar's 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years before A.ii. durimj th(‘ Af;^an rul(\ Sh.ivl^ Mubarak 
had, to his worldly disadvantage, att.iclu'd hinis(‘lf to a r(‘ligi()us mov('- 
ment, which had lirst commenced about the year 1)00, lind wliK’h con- 
tinued under various ])hns(‘s during the whole of th(‘ tmith coiiturv. 
Ihe inovenKUit was sugg(\sted by tlu' ap[>roach ()t tlu' iirst milli'nniuni 
of Islam. Ac(‘ordmg to an oltim ([uoti'd ])rophec\', tlu'^ kitti'r da\'s of 
Islam ari' to be m.irko'd by a gimcral (h'cadimcc* in politi(“al power and 
in morals, whicli on re.ichmg its climax is to b(‘ followed bv th(‘ appc.ir- 
jince of lm;ini Mahdi, “ th(‘ Lord of tin* prriod. ' who will restore' the 
sinking faith to its pristine^ Iri'shiK'ss. ('hrist also is to aj)j)(';ir ; and 
after all men. through his instrume'nt.dity, have hcon h'd to Jshlm, 
the d ay ol judgiiK'ni w ill ('omiiK'nce'. Ib'g.inling this proniist'd pe'rson.igc', 
the' Ibiwzat^* 1-A.itnni.i. a Lcrsian work on the live's ot the' twi'Ke' Imams,- 
has th(' following pass,igc - 

Muslim, Abu Da^fid, Aisa.f, Ikiylnujf, and otiu'r collectors of tlu' 
tradition, d sayings of tlu' Lroplu't, state that, tlu' Prophe't- once said, 
‘‘ Miihamm.id Mahdi shall Ix' of my lamily. and of the' desci'iid.ints of 
Jditima (the Prophet's ckniglder and wih' of ^Ali).” And Almiad. Abu 
Da^ud, TirmizI, and Ibn Majah state' that the* Preiplu'l at se)me‘ otlie-r 
time said, ‘‘ Whe-n eif time' one day shall be h'ft, (loel shall r.iise' u[) a man 
from among my ele'sce*nelants, who shall till the' weuhl w it h jiistie e, pist as 
be'feire' him the' weirld was full of oppre'ssion anel again, “The' we)rle| 
shall not come to an e*nel till the' King ol the' e*arth shall appe'ar, wliei is 
a man eif my family, anel who^e‘ name' is the' same' as mine'.'’ FiirtlieT. 
Alimael and other e'eilh'e'teirs asse'rt that the* Prophe-t e)nce' said, 
“ Muhammael ^lalieli be'longs te) my familv. e'ight anel nine v<‘ais. ' 
Accen'dingly, jie'oph' be'lie've' in the e'e)ming eif Mahdi. Ibit tlmre is alse) 
a ])arty in Islam who say that Imam ^laluli has alre'aelv e ome' mte) the* 
we)rld anel e'xists at present: his iiatreenymie: is Abu '1-Qasim, and his 
e[)ithets are “the e'lect, the stablishe'r, Maheli, the* e'\])oct<'d, the Lorel 


' S.’ihil)-! 7;irn,ln. J!(> is tlio 12t)i Im.'im. 'I’lic fust (Ic\cn suer cfai'*! tlu' . 

‘.Maluli’ (^\lnch in India is A\roii^dv pronounenl Mr-hndi. "mvrtlc”) means “ ^niidi'fl ", 
Hadf means " a Kiiide " 

^ \W Say\i(l e^Iz/at AH, son of Sa\ \id Pir ‘AH of KasrdpMr Jatlio^rajilied at T.aklinau 
A H. 1271, U4 })p , royal Svo 
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of tho Jiizc *. In the opinion of this })arty, he was horn at 8iirraman-raa 
(neiir Ihij^dad) on thn L^‘>l■d Jtaniazan, 258, and in 2G5 he came to his 
Sanlrdia (f)ro[). “a cool [)lac(‘ '‘a summer villa”), and disappeared 
wlidst in his rc'sidnnci'. In Ihe hook entitled Shau'dliid, it is said that 
wfirn lie \s;is horn, Ik' had oik Ins ri^dit arm the words written, Say, the 
truth has couk' and (‘rror lias vanished, surely error is vanishing” 
((,)ur^rin, wii, 82). It is also reflated that when he was horn into the 
world, h(‘ eaiiK' onjiis kn(‘(‘s, pointed with his flng(*rs to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, “ lhaisi' he to (Jod, th(i Lord of the world.” Some one also 
has led an account ol a, 'ViMt to Jinarn llasan ‘’Askar! (the eleventh Imam) 
wIkuu h(’ ask(M|, “ 0 son of tin* Prophet, who will he j^alifa and Imam 
after tlii'c ^ ' ‘^Askar! thcTiMipon wimt into his room, and after some 
tiuK' came h.ick with a, child on his shouhh’rs, tliat liad a face like the 
full moon and miirlit ha\'e, Ixam three yi'ars old, and said to the man, “ If 
thou hadst not found lavotir in tin* (wes of (}od, lie w'ould not have shown 
you t his child ; his name is t hat of t in* Proplud, and so is Ids patronymic.” 

1 he sect who helu've Mahd! to he alive at presiuit sav' that lie riihcs over 
cities in the f.ir west, and h(‘ is e\en said to have children. Uod alone 
knows lli(‘ truth ’ 

I li(‘ alh'i'ed prophecas of the Pounder ri’^ardin^ the advmit of the 
K(‘>t<)M'r ol tlio hiith. assumed a pisuliar importance vhen Islam 
(uiteK'd on till' century prcaaMlme th(‘ first millennium, and tlu' h’arm'd 
e \ ei \ w liei e aiiit a t ed t h(‘ (pi(*,st ion till at last 1 h(‘ Mahd! nio\’emi‘nt assiinu'd 
III India ' a dcrinit(‘ lorm tliioimh the tiMchmir ,)( Mir Savyid Muhaanmad, 
son ol .Mir Saw id KJian ol Jaiinpur 12iis man was a d('se<Midant of the 
IiopluM, and l)oi'(‘ his mitm* ; (h«‘ kill of .Liunpur wais to him a sii^n 
that the latter da>s h.id comi’ . ('\t r.ioidmary evmits which lookial like 
miiacles, marked his canaT ; and a \oicc from Ikmviui had whispered 
to him the words. “ Anta Malidi," “thou art Mahdi." Some people 
mdia'd ,s.iv that Mir Sawid Muhamm.id did not rmain to declare that 
he was the j.romisi'd Mahdi . hut tluu’e is no douht that he insisted on 
his mission us tlu’ Lord ol tin* Ho ^aimal many adherents, chiefly 


n, .t fru p.utuul.us ivuMnlua: thr same 

mouanrnt m lU. .iKh..l,,,n foan nhr,.* thf uioa s.vnw (o luue on,t TriMa and 

Irnlia III l>.i. LiM,. , m, it u.is M.mm.-m ,si l,\ S.u mU MiihammaU XiirlMMisl,. pupil 
o[ \Imi Is ha. I Khatiaiii. nmiUTou^ aUluTiMit s aii.l rnaitiMl siirh dist urhauccs 

tlcit hoops u.To s,mU auMinst hun llo uaschdoatoU .iml ihal to ^li.up mthr mountainous 
.hslii. ts ot ylnrlMountn lie is said to luuo monod thirtv thous,„uI folhmcr.s Ho had 
oft.Mi to h-ht uith tho uoxorm.i-s. hut dollod thorn all Had.poni has prosorvod a oonv 
of tho proclamation ^^)u. h Xfirbakhsh sont unto all tho saints. One of his disoiplos 
SluiHvh Muh.unmad L'lhijf, tho oommoiitat.^r of the “ (liilshan-i K.'i/ " 
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throiigli his groat oratorical powers, but pressed by enemies lie went 
to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan Mahmud I. From 
Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the jov of nunuToiis 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to i\Iakkah. From there also lie se('ms (o liave 
been driven away. On his return, it was revivded to him that his ti'aelhug 
was vexatious, and he said to the disciples that aceofupanied Imn, " God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdl. If 1 sabdv rid urn. 
I shall recant all. ’ Ihit when hereacdied the towii of Far;lh in Ihdoelii.stan, 
where liis arrival had cri'aled a gre<it sensation, hi' died ( \ ir. !)1 I ; 
A. I). lijOo). llis tomb became a plai'o of geni'ral [lilgrimage, although 
Slifih Tsma^il and Shfdi ddihmasp tried to destroy it. The movi'itK'ut, 
however, continui'd. Some of his lollowers adhered'to tlii'ir belii'f tliat 
ho was .Mahdl; and even the historian Hada.oiu, who was stronglv 
attai'hed to tlie eausi', s{)e.iks of him as of a gre.it s.unt. 

Otlier M.ihdis appi'ari'd in various jiarts of indi.i. In !)r)(*) (\.i). Ibp)), 
a i\lahdl of great ])retensions arose in lhanah, S.W. of Agra, in the piTson 
of ShayUi ^Ala,i. This man w.is a I’angrdi Miisalm.ln, llis fallier had 
bei'ii looked upon in his country as a h'.irni'd s.iint, and after visiting 
]\lakkah, lie had si'ttlcd, in 9^5, with his \'ounger brother X.isr" dlali, 
likewise a h'arncd m.in. at llianah, whi'ri' they soon bi'c.nni' respeeti'd 
and influential men. f^haylT ^Ala,T had show n from his void h ( hi' Irarning 
of the lawyi'r and the rigour of the saint ; and on the ih'.ith of his fatlu'r, 
he gathiued numerous piqiils around himsidf. Ihd (he lovi' of power 
issues at last from thi' heads of the just,“ and on the d.iy of (he ^dd he. 
kiek’cd an iniluenti.d Shav]^ from his hauda, and, siqiporti'd by Ids 
brothers and eld(*r rel. dives, he proclaimed that he alone w.as worthy of 
being the Shaykh of the town 

About, dll' same' time, one Miyan ^Abd' Hah, a Niyazi Afghan and 
disciple of i\lir Sayyid Aluhammad of daunpur, arrived from .Makk.ih 
and settled at a refin'd spot ni'ar Ibanah. laki* his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was givi'ii to stri'ct pri'aching ; and in a 
short time he gained numerous follow(*rs among the woodciitti'rs and 
w'ater-carrii'rs. Shaykh ‘^Ala.I also was overawi'd bv the inqin'ssive 
addressi's of Aliyan ^Abd**'llah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wih' <‘ither to follow' liim to (lie 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole [iropi'rtv, evi'U Ids books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niyazi, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethri'ii had established among thi'inselva'S 
community of jiroperty, divided the earnings obtaimjd by liefjging, 
and gave up all wmrk, becau.se it w’a.s said in the (bir^an, “ Let not men be 
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hy tra(J(‘ or selling' to give up meditating on God.” Religious 
meetings, tin* nhjj'ct of wliich was to prepare people for the advent of 
tluj [)ronii.sed Malidi. were daily h(‘ld after tlie five prayers, wdiich the 
hrc'tliren said togi'tlu'r, and whereviT they wamt they appeared armed 
to the teeth. Th(‘y soon (ejt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, an<l ins])('et(‘<l the bazars and nmioved by force all articles 
forbid(h*n m l[i(‘ law', defying tin* magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them^ if of tluar opinion. Their ranks inereasi'd daily, and 
malti'r,. in Ihaii.di had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
sel\(‘s Iroiii tlaar ehiLdren .ind husbands from th(‘ir wives. Shayl^ 
^Ala,i's toriner position and t h(‘ t horoughness of his conversion had given 
him th(‘ rank ol s(M*ond haidiT , in fact, he soon outdid .Mi}'an Abd^^'llah 
in (MriK'sl iK'ss and siieei'ssful conversions, and the later at last tried 
to lid himsell ol his rivaJ by sending him with six or seven hundred 
ariiK'd iiK'ii t o\\ ards Mvd\'l\ah. ^ Ala.i marelusl w it h his b.ind ov'er ikisilw'ar 
eoiueitmg and preaching on th(‘ w\iv, but on ai’count of 
soni(‘ obst.ieles tlu'y all return(‘d to lhanah. 

Shayldj ‘''Ala fs hum' at hist nMched th(‘ ear of Islam Shfili, w^ho 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king wais n'solved to put 
him to death as a d<iiig(*rous dmiiagogm', and was (‘vmi olTended at the 
rud(‘ \\,i\ in which ‘’Ahi,! behave<l in his pri'stmci', lu' was so charmed 
by an impromptu addn ss which ‘’Ala,i d(*liven‘d on the vaniti(\s of the 
world ami tlu' phaiisaiMii ol the hairned, that h(‘ s(‘nt eooki'd jirovisions 
to ‘^Alan's imm. To iUo .inuiseimmt of the Afghan nobles and g(merals at 
(ouit ‘’Ala, I on allot ln'r oi'casion dcde.ited the leariu'd on ((iK'stions 
eonneelad with tin' ad\ent of .Mahdi, and l.slam Shah was d,iy after 
d.i\ in lot med that a not her of his nobh's had gone to Ala ,rs meet ings and 
had joiiu’d t h(' m‘w si'ct. 

It was at this tiim* th.it Sh.ivU] Miib.uak <d,so becanu' a ‘‘ disciple ", 
and proles, sed Mahd.iwi ah'as. It is not clear wln-ther he joined the sect 
from ivligious or Irom political moti\es, in.esmueli as one of the objects 
of the brethren w.is to bre.ik up the jurty ot the hsirned at (ourt, at 
whose head Mal^dum'*'! Mnlk stood ; but whatever m.iy liave been liis 
hmsou, the imsult was. that .Makhdnm became his inveterate enemy, 
dqirixeil him of grants of land, made him lice for his life, and persecuted 
him for more than t w enty \ e.u's. till Mubar.dv's sons turned the tables 
on him and procuiaai Ins banmhment.^ 


> “ •Makh.irim- 1 Mnlk’ IS iho t.tloof \l>.l'-’ll.lh uf Snl,an{n.r, rouMnlini: tho 

ro.'ul.'r m.iN ooiu^ult tho iiulo\ for rrU iviuos. Tlio followinj: biographn .il notice from tho 
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The learned at Court, liowever, were not to he bailled by ‘^AlaJ's 
success, and ^lakhdfim’s induence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Sha\ 1^. ‘’Ala,! and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for tlu' Dakhin. Whilst at llandiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shrih'scunpire, tjiey succeialed in converting 
Bahar Khan A^^zam llumayun and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancidled his orders and re(‘alled Shas]^ ‘^Ala,!. 

About the same turn’ (1)55) Islam Slulh h‘ft Agra, in order to put 
down disturl)ances in the Panjab caused by certain Niyfiz! Afghans, 
and when he arrived in the neighliourhood ot Bianah Mal^dum'' 1-Mulk 
dr(‘W the king's attention to Miyan ‘^Abd'‘'lirdi Niya/i, \vho after Shasldi 
‘’Ala,! s departure for tin; D.ikhin roamed about the hills of th(‘ Ibanah 
distriet with thr(’e or four hundred armed imm, and was known to possess 
gr(‘at inllueiK’e over num of his own elan, and (‘onse([uen( ly ov(T the 
NivazI rebi'ls in the kanjrd). Islam Shah ordcavd the gov('rnor ol Hi. mail, 
who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyan ‘!Abd*‘'llah to him. 'Fhe 
gov(‘rnor ad\is(‘d his religious le.nh’r to conee.d himselt ; but Miyan 
‘^And“'llrdi bohllv a])|)(‘art'd Ixdore tin’ king, and so displeased him by 
his iK'gh'ct of eti(pi(*tt(‘, that Islam Slulh gave’ onh'rs to IxmI him to 
(h'atli. The king wateh(‘(l on horsi’baek for an hour the (‘\(‘cution of the 
punishnu'nt, and only hdt whim Miy.'m ‘’ Abd'‘'llrdi lav apparentlv lib'h'ss 
on tlu’ ground, Ibit lu' was with much care brought back to life. Jle 
conceal(Ml himsi'lf for a long time nmoimced all Mahdawi principh's 
an<l got as late as bl).*) (\ D. loS.l) Irom Akb.ir a fna'liold, bi'causi! lay 


Asli\ .‘i ( l.rihor, pp. 1 l.’j, UU) tlu* of lukmI Siiiinis 

' .M.i\s l.lii.i Hall \iisari of Sultaiipfir Im'Ioiil''' to tlu* rtio*-t dot iiilmusIk d li ariu d 

riirii .iiid •vaults of India If'* wa^. a (’hohti in lio r. Iilmoio opininiH l‘'inrii tin* tinu* of 
.Shcr Sh.’ih t ill tli(‘ rciLCi of .Mvlor, lu* had t )u‘ t it K* of ‘ .MaKhilmn" I- M iilk ’ ( p/o/y Mi\(d 
l)V the ('iiijiin*). He Icai ned in tlu* law and aii*'t<'n‘ in prai t u <■ lie /< aloiol\ poi sc- 
ented heretic-'. When .Akhar conirneiu ed ho leliL'ioio iiino\ at ion*' and r on\ ( ited pi opie 
to ho ‘ Divine haitli ' and smo\or>hip, onicriiiL* tlu in to "nlotitutc for the iK-id the 
words ‘ d'lure o no t.'od hut Allah, and Akhar o the an t re-u nt of (.oil Mawlaiia <^Ahd'‘ 
ll.ih opposed the tin[jeror Jiroen at hot from I’ourt, lu* retirol to a nios((iie , hnt 
\khar said tlial the niosipie heloni:* d to ho n aim, and he ‘-honld to allot In r < oiintr\ . 
Maldj^dum then-fore A\ent to M.ikkah. On ho return to India, .\kl»ai h.id him poisoned. 
Ill- h.is written se\er<il works, as the a.**)’ /vns/i/" l-ijhuhnuah , the 

7- 1 ?(/eyd, tlu* jJ -7^ M ’<!-din, rtr. He was [loooned in \.n. ItlOh. 

■■ ills son Haji <;.\hd'> ’1-Karim went after the d< ath of ho fatlur to JVilior, wluro 
he hoeame a reliuMoiis enah*. Ih* died m 1U45, and lu-,-. huru-d at L.lhor, near the Zih" 
’n-Xi.sa \'illa. at Alaw/,i<^ Kot. Ilo sons were Sha>l^ Vahv.i, Hah .Xur.^Ahd" 'l-ljaqq and 
A<;ki Hn/iir Sha\l^ ^ ah\a, like ho fatlu-r, wroiipdit mirai les " 

In this acf ount the date is w rone , for Maklulfim'' '1 Mu Ik du-il in fthU. and as Jiada,onI, 
Mal^drim’s.sup[)orter, savs nothineof pooont Had 1) the statement of the Kh a/inat'* 

’1-A.sfi\a may be reiec ted. Iiad.i,oni also say s that AI.al^dum’H sons wi re worthies, s rru-n. 
Thk titles of Makhdtim" '1-Mulk’s works are not ( orre< tly ‘•diu r ; \ ide j). til I. 
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too, had l)<(‘n ono of Ma!<lidam’*‘l-Miilk’s victims. He died more than 
90 years old, in 1000, at Sarhindd 

Islam Shah, aft(T qmdlin^^ the Niyaz! disturbances, returned to 
Ayr,!, hut almost immediat(‘ly afterwards his presence was again required 
in (lie I’anjrd., and it ;Nas th(‘re that Shaykh ‘^Ala,! joined the royal camp. 
WIk'ii Islam Sla'di saw th(‘ Shavl^ lie said to him in a low voice, ‘‘ Whisper 
into m\' ear that you r(‘cant, and I will not trouble you. Jliit Shaykh 
‘^Ala,i would not do so, and Islam Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
authoiitv ordered a menial to giv(‘ him by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip mins j)res(mc(‘. Shayl^ ‘^Ala,! liad then scarcely recovered 
from an attack' of the plague, which for several y(‘ars had lieen raging 
III India, and had*a tew badly Incded wounds on liis^ nock. Whilst he 
got th(‘ (Mits, one of tlu' woumls broke opim, and ^Ala,I fainted and died. 
Ills bod\' was now thrown under the f(M‘t of an ('hqdiant, and ord(‘rs were 
giM'ii that no one should bury him, wlnm all at onc(\ to the terror of the 
whoh‘ camp and tlu' king who Ix'lu'ved that the last dav had dawned, 
a most de^t 1 uct i\a‘ e\ ( lon(‘ broke tort h. W Inm th(' storm abati'd. ^Ahi,! s 
body was toiind literally buried among rosi's and oth(*r tlow'crs, and an 
Older was now toithcommg to h.iye t h(‘ corpse interred. This haj)p(med 
in t)o7 (\.i) lobO). beoph' prophesu'd the <pii(‘k (uid ot Islam Shah and 
th(' (low nlall ol hi hous(' “ 

Makhdrim'‘d ,Mulk w<is mwer popular aftcu* th.it. 

Th(' te.itur('s common to .ill M.ihd.iwl moMMiumts. an* (1) that the 
[)ri'aeh(‘rs ot tlu' hitter d.i\s wen‘ imm ot iMlucation and (>f gnsit oratorical 
jioweis, which gay(‘ tluaii lull sway omw tin' mult itiid<\s , and (2) tli.it 
the M.ihd.iwis assimu'd a hostih* position to tin' hMiaual men who held 
otlici' at (V)Uit. Isl.lm h.is no stat(‘ clerg\ ; but W(‘ find a count(‘rp.ai‘t 
to our hi(‘r.irchic.d bodu's m tin* ^I himas about Court, from whom the 
Sadis of tlu' pro\inc('s, tin* .Mir ^Adls, Multis, and (,).lzls wi're appointi'd. 
At Dilili and .Vgra, the body (^ the h‘arned h.nl always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who belieyt'd it tln'ir duty to ki't'p tin* kings straight. 


^ n.'ul.l.diu \oiti-(l him m N.ulmu]. ami it nas from \h(l“ ll.lli that lu' lu-ard of .Mir 
S IN \ id Miiliammad n'poiit.im’o htdoic «h'a(h. Amoiur otlu-i thiim'', ^Ahd" ilah aKo told 
him I hat a fU i I ho .Mil doa t h iii Idii .Ih. a woll ktion n man of t h.it 1on\ n .soi/od on laiuN 
hidoimiiiL! to Haloolds.ind pnx l.iirm'd hiiimoll ('hiot : .iiid hi' addod t hat ho had kiionn 
no lo'-N t lian t hii toon nioii of ro'^poi t.ihlo }>ari iitaLTo. \ ho liad hkow < laimi'd to ho I'hri^t. 

'I’lio oirt unotaiuo'' ( onrua tod w it h <1 \kl,i < doatli roMonhlo tlio ond of SidI Muk'di 
diinnc the romm ol -lal.'il' d-din I'iifi/ Mi.lh 

'I'Ik' pIao(' in tlu* I’anj.!!'. whoro tho<:oono took |ila( o. ic ( allod Jkui (Ikid, 1, 
d'h«'lait that Hada.oiii ■'pont hoM'Uthat Ikm.iw.irnotr Hi.ln.di. i o. in thi ' n orv oontro 
of th(' Malidawi moNmnont, aroounls iHThaps for hi> adliorom <>, t liroii^hoiit In', lifo. to 
Malidaui prim ipk"!. 
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How great their iiitluence was, may he seen from tiu' faet that of all 
Muhammadan emperors only Akbar, and periiaps Ala'>^‘d-l)in Khiljh 
succeeded in putting down this Iniughty set. 

The death of 8haykh ^Ala.i was a great triumph for the ( onrt ^Idamas. 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawl disciples was the iiniiK'diate 
result. The persecutions lasti'd hir into Akbar's n'ign. Tlitw abated 
only for a short tinu' when tlie return of Uumayun and tlu‘ downlall 
of the Afghan powcT brought about a viohmt political ci'isis, during vhich 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Ilumavun 
was strongly in favour of Shi^ism ; but when Akba? waslirmly establisluMl 
and the court at Agr<i, after the iall of Hayram l^an, who was a Shi‘’'a, 
again teemed with Hindustani Sunnis, the pi'rsecirtions commenccMl 
The hatred of the court jiarty against Shavhh .Mubarak (‘spi'ciallv. rose 
to such a lieight that Shaykh ^Abd'>'n-Xabl and .Mal^dum'*d-Mulk 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also b(‘long(‘d 
to the Mahdawis and was, tluTcfore, not only himsi'lf damiu'd, but hal 
also otluTS into damnation, he deservinl to be kilh‘d. TIkwm'viui obtained 
an ordi'r to bring liini lad'ore the (unperor. Mubarak wisi'lv lied from 
Agra, only heaving beliind him some lurniture lor his (UKunii's to ri'ek 
their reveng(‘ on. Concealing himself for a time, lu' appli(‘d to Shay]^ 
Salim (liishti of Kathjiur Sikrl for int(‘rc(‘ssion ; but Ixang advisi‘d by 
him to withdraw to (hijarat, he implonMl the good ollices of Akbar s 
fost(U*-bro( her. th(‘ giuK'rous Khan-i A^zam Mirza Koka, who siH‘c(‘(‘d<‘d 
in allaying all doubts in tln‘ mind of tin* empi'ror by dwi'Iling on th(‘ 
poverty of th(‘ ShayUi and on the lact that, dilTenmt from his cov(‘tous 
aecusiM’s. ht' had not cost the state anything by way ot Irec'holds, and 
thus obtaiiK'd at least security for him and his family. Mubarak soim* 
timealterwards applied mde(*d tor a, grant of land for Ins son ‘lAbfi 'I Kayz 
who had already aeipiin'd literary l.mie, though he was onlv 20 yi'ars old 
and waited personally with his son on Shayl^ ^Alxl'^ hi-Xabl. Hut 
the latter, in his t heological j)rid(‘, turned them out of his ollici^ as men 
suspected of Mahdawl le.inings and Shl^^a tendencies. Hvcm m the 12th 
year of Akbar's reign, wium hayzi's poems ^ had beim notic(‘d at ('oiirt — 
Akbar then lay belore Chitor — and a summons had Ixaui sent to the young 
poet to present himself before his sovereign, the en(‘mi(‘s at 7Vgra saw' 
in the invitation a. sign of apju’oaching doom, and jin'vailed on the 
governor to secure the victim this time. The gov(‘rnor tluTiMijion sent 
a detachment of Muj^ul soldiiTs to surround Mubarak's house. Fayzi 


^ ^Abd'J l-Fayz wrote under the nom-do-plumo of Fay?i. 
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was ;u>(’i(l<*ntiilly Jiway from homo, and the soldiers suspecting a con- 
spintey, snhjc'cted Mubarak to various sorts of ill-treatment ; and when 
tayzi at last came, lie was carried off by force to (’hltor.^ Nor did his 
fears for his fathcT and his owm life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced him both of Akbar's good wall and the blindness of 
his jKTHonal (miunies. 

Abu d-Kazl had m I In* ini'antinK' growm u}) zealously studying under 
th(‘ care of his lusher. The p(‘rs(‘cutions wdiich Shayl^ Mubarak had to 
suller for his Mahdawi homings at the hands of the learned at (Jourt, 
(lid not fail 1o niak(‘ a' lasting impiTssion on his young mind. There is 
no doubt that^ it was in tJiis school of misfortune that Abu d-Fazl learned 
I 111* Ii'sson ol toh‘ration, tin* prac-tnai of which in lat(T vasirs formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friimdsliip for him : wdiihx on th(‘ other hand, the same 
pressun‘ of circumstances stimulated him to unusual ex('rtions in study- 
ing, w’hich subs(MjU(mtly (Uiabh'd him during the ndigious discussions 
at Fourt. to lead tin' opposition and ovaudhrow' bv su])(‘rior h'arning and 
broad(*r sentiments tlu' clnpie of tin* ^riamas. whom Akbar hatial so 
much. 

Atth(‘ag(‘ol fitbcn, Iu'sIiowimI tin* mental pr(*cocityso oftim obsinvial 
in Indian bovs ; Im had read works on all branclu's of those sci(‘nc(‘s 
which go b\ t h(‘ naiiK* ol Inkaun and iknjII, or and Kollow'- 

ing the lootsteps ol his lather. In* comnumciMl to ((‘ach long bidori' In; 
had reached the age ol twimtv. An incidimt is ndatial to show how 
(‘xtmisi v(' ev(‘n at that, time his reading was A nianus(*ript of the rare 
W’ork ol Islahani happimed to fall into his hands, rnlort unatidv, how- 
('V(‘r, one hall ol each page, \ertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendi'K'd ilh‘giblc, or wa.s altogetluu* destrovini, bv tin*. AbiTbFazl 
(h'tiM iniiK'd to ri'sloH' so r.irc a book, cut away tlu' burnt portions, pastial 
lU'W p.'ipi'r to ('ach pag(*, .ind then conmicnciMl to ri'sti'tn' the missing 
halv('s ol each liiu', m which att(*inpt alter ri'jieati'd thoughtful perusals 
h(' succ('ed('d. Sonu' time afti'rwards, a coniph'ti' copy ol the same work 
turiu'd up and on comparison, it was found that in many place's there 
w (*re ind('('d dith'rcnt words, ,md m a h‘w passagt's ik'W prools (‘Vi'ii had 
bei'ti adduce'd ; but on the wdioh* the reston'd portion pri'si'ntt'd so many 
points of (‘xtraordmary comcidi'iua; that his friends we'rt* not a little 
astonished at the thoroughiK'ss with which Vln'i'l-Fa/l had workc'd himsidf 
into the style and mode of thinking of a diliicult author. 

’ L’Olh Uahr I. UTa. nr iMtli ScptmUu'r, laliT. 'riu* oUi* uhi. h Fa\/i pr(>^(,‘nto(l will 
tu' fodiul 111 tlu‘ [kfxii iidiiKt 

* I'OU, note. 
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Abu‘l-Fazl was so completely taken up witli study that he {)reterred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronaj^e of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court in those days remh'red inevitable. 
But from the time Fayzl had been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abu1-Fa/1, wlio had then com- 
pleted his seventeenth ye<ir, saw in the encourageiiKmt lield out bv the 
emperor, in spite of ^lubar.ik's numerous emanii's at court, a guarantee 
that patient toil, on his part, too. would not remain without truit, The 
skill with whi(‘h Fayzi in the meantime acipiinnl and retained Akbar's 
friendship, ])repared the way for AbiTl-Kazl ; .ind wIkmi th(‘ latti'r, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.d. 1571) was pr<‘S(Mited to Akbar as 
Fayzi’s ])rother, the recej)tion was so favourable that lu‘ gava* u|) all 
thoughts of leatling a life among manuscripts. “ As lortune did not 
at first assist me," savs Abud-Kazl in tlu‘ Akbarnama, “ I almost. Ix'caine 
selfish and conceited, and nvsolvi'd to tread the path of proud ii'tinMUtait. 
The mimber of pupils that I h,id gathered around nn', served but to 
increase my pedantrv. In fact, the jiride of learning had mad«‘ my brain 
drunk with tlu‘ idea of seclusion. Hapjiily for myself, whvn I j)assed 
the nights in loiu'ly sfiots with triK' s(‘(‘k<u's aftc'r truth, and (‘iijoyi'd 
the society ot such as an* (‘ni])ty-hand(Ml, but rich iii mind and ln‘art, 
my eyes were ojieiK'd and 1 saw' th(‘ selfishness an<l cov(*tousn(‘ss of tin* 
so-calk'd learned. The advice of my fatluT with diirMUilty kept me back 
from outbn'aks of folly ; mv mind had no ri‘st, and my h(‘art h*lt itself 
drawn to tin* sagtvs ot Mongolia, or to th(‘ hermits of Lebanon ; I longial 
tor intervimvs with the Limas of Tibet or with the padris ol Portugal, 
and I w'ould gladlv sit with tin' priests of th(‘ Parsis and th(‘ learn(‘d of 
th(‘ Ziuidavesta. F W'as sick ol the hsarned of my own land. .My brothiT 
and otluu- ndativi's then advis(‘d m(‘ to attimd th(‘ ('oiirt, hoping tliat- F 
would find in the emjxTor a leader to th(‘ sublmu* world of thought. 
In vain did F at first n'sist their admonitions, llappv, indta'd, am 1 now^ 
that I have found in my sovenugn a guide to tie* world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement : in him me(‘t ni\' longing after faith and 
my desire to do my ajipointed wairk in the world , he is the orient wdujn* 
the light of form and ideal dawns ; and it is he w'ho has taught ne* that 
the work of tie* world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize* with tie* 
spiritual unity of truth. I was thus jiresented at ('oiirt. As I had no 
worldly treasures to lay at the feet of his Maj<*sty, F wrote aeomriH*ntary 
to the and present(*(l it when th(‘emf)eror was at Agra. 


Name (jf the lioOth verso of the seeoud ( liaj»ter (.f the (pir^.ln. 
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J was lavoiiral.lv nMcivca, atai liis M.ijosly jrrneioiisly aow-pted my 
o^^erin^^^ " 

Akhjir wiis .it, t,h;it busily witli liis ])ropanitions for 

tlu* coiK I iK’st, (>t Hiliar iiiul k.iyzl iicconipanKMl tlio c‘X[)(3(lition, 

but Abu'l-t'a/l uaturalh' stayiMl in A^^ra. I>iit as bayzi wrote to his 
])rotli(‘r that Akbar had in<pnr(‘(l aft(‘r liiiu, Abrfbhazl attended Court 
ininuMliatelv on th<* efupi'ror s n'turn to h.ithpur SikrI, wliere Akbar 
happened to uotui^' hini first in the Janii^ Mosipu*. Abu'l-Fazl, as before, 
])res(ait,(‘d a (‘ornnientary writtiai by him on tlie openini; of a chapter in 
the QurM entitliMl Sfirat'^ d-Fath ", “ the (diapter of Victory ’'A 

The party of tlie learmal and })i<,mted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdurn” ’I Mulk*and Shaykh "^Alxl'^ hi-Xal)i, liad every cause to feel 
sorry at, Kayzi’s and Alirri-Fazl’s successes “ ; for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Ihhar, iliat th(‘ imanorable Thursday evenm<r discussions 
c-ommiMieiMl, ol winch t he historian ]hi(bi,onI lias left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was nuTcly annoyed at the Pharaoh-like pride ” of the 
learned at, (“oiirt ; stories of the endh'ss s([uabbles of these ])ious casuits 
had r('aeh(‘d his (Mr ; ndiyious jxTseeutions and a few sentmices of death 
pass(‘d by his ( diK'f-.I list ici‘ on Shi^^as and “others luTctics " affected him 
most (h‘(‘|)ly : and lu' now for the first linu' rc'alized th(' idea that the 
scribes and tlu‘ phaiiscu's lornuMl a power of their own in his kin^ulom, 
at ih(‘ const met ion of w hich he had tor twTiity years been working. 
Impn'ssi'd with a lavourabh' i(h‘a of ilu', value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had n'solv(‘d whim pcmsivcdy sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at, hathpfir Sikri, to ruh‘ with even hand men of all cretnls in his 
dominions, but as tlu' (‘xtrenu* \i<‘ws ol the leariK'd and the lawyers 
eontmuallv urgiul him to p(‘rs(*cut(‘ instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, becaiisi', bi'lieving liimself to be in error, he tliought it his 
duty as ruler to “ iiupiire It is not nc'cessary to repi'at liere the course 
'which thcM' diM-ussioiis took.* The unity that had existed among tlie 
learned disapja'an'd in th(‘ \erv beginning; abuse took the place of 
argunuMit, and the plaiiu'st rules ol td i([uett(' wau'e, evem in the presence 
of tlu' emperor, forgotten. .\kbar*s doubts instead of being cleared up 
only increased ; c(‘rtain points of tin' llanafi law% to wdiich most Sunnis 
(ding, W(‘re found to be better ('stablished by the dicta of law^yers belong- 


g'riio of .Vhu 1 F.i/1 s intioUiu lion at Court in J5a(la,oni ditfor .slightly 

fri)n\ AImi l-Ku/r'; own ;\('(a)unt 

^ Uada.otii asrnbi"^ 1o Makjidnni*'’l-Mulk. an almost prophetic msmlit into Abu '1-Fa7,ra 
character ; for tlic lir>t tnno he j>a\vAbu l-Fa/l, he said to hia discijilcs, “What robgious 
mischief is then' of which that man is not cajiahlc ? ” Jhid., Ill, 72. 

» Vulc pp. 179 11. 
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ing to the other three sects ; and the moral character o{ the rroph(‘t 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhduin^^ ‘l-]\lulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaykh ‘^Abd” 'n-Nabn the Sadr of the empire, 
and the latter retorted by calling Makhdum a fool and cursing him. 
Abu’l-Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had lixcd as the lead(*r 
of his party, fanned the quarn^ls, by skilfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded th(‘ (‘inperor that a siibject, 
ought to look upon the king not only as the t('m])oral. .but also as tin' 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this lU'w doidrine was the 
making of Abri’I-Fazl's fortune. Both In* and Ak'bar held to it to the 
end of their lives. But the new idea was in opjiosition to Islam, the law 
of which stands above ev(‘rv king, rendiM’ing what wF call a constitution 
impossible; and though headstrong kings as ^Ah'F'* 'd-din j^ilji had 
belore tried to raise, the law' of expediency niaslahahi 

iva(]f) above' the hnv of tlu'Qur^an they neve'r fairly sueea'cdi'd in se'parat ing 
religion from law or in n‘nd(‘ring the administration ol tin* enqiin', 
independent of the Mulla, He'iice' when AbiTl-Kazl four yesirs later, in 
‘kSb, brought up the (jiK'stion at the Thursday evi'iiing iiKa'tings, he raised 
a [K'rfect storm ; and whih' the disputations, bittc'r as tlnw were', had 
hitherto (hvelt on single jioints conne'cted with the life* eif the' Bre)[)h('t, or 
W'ith si'ctariaii elifTe're'iices, the'V he'nce'forth tnrne'el on the' ve'iy princijih's 
of Islam. It w'as only now' that the' Sunnis at Feiiirt saw' how w iele elnring 
the last four ye'ars the bre'ach hael become' ; that tlie' streing (‘inbank- 
nu'iit of the ch'arest law’ anel the most, e'xce'lh'iit faith hael be'e'U broke'U 
through ; anel that Akbar be'lie'Ve'el that the're' we're* se'iisible* me*n in all 
religions, anel abstemious thinkers anel ine'n e'lielowe'el with rmraeulous 
pow'cr among all nations. Islam, there'fore*, posse'sse'el in his eipimon no 
superiority over othe'r forms ol worshi]) ^ The' le*arne'd party, se'e'ing 
their oflie-ial ])Osition enelangcre'el, now' she)we'el signs e>f r(*adine‘ss to yield, 
but it was too late. The*y e'vcn signe'el the' re'inarkable eloe unie*nt whie h 
Shaykh Mubarak in e-einjunction with his sons hael elralte'el. a eje)emment 
wdiich I belie've stands iiniepie' in the* w'hole* Chure'h History of Islam. 
Bada,om has happily preserve-el a ce)mple'te' e*e)py of it,“ The* ('irijeeror 
was certified to be a just riih'r, anel was as sne'h assigne'd thee rank e)f 
a “ i\Iujtahid ”, i.e. an infallible authority in all matt(*rs re'lating to 
Islam. The “ intelh'ct of the just king ” thus be'carne* the* emiy source of 
legislation, and the whole be^ely of the learne*el anel the huvye'rs bounel 
themselves to abiele by Akbar’s decrees in religious matte'rs. Shaykh 
*^Abd^‘ 'n-XabI and MaJidfim’^IAlulk signed inelee*el theeloeairne'iit against 


Pages 1S7, 18a. 
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their will, but .sij^ni th(‘y did ; whilst Shaykh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words 1 hat he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several vaairs h(‘ had ))een anxiously looking forward to the 
reali/alion of the j)rogr(‘ssiV(‘ movement. “ The document,” says ^Abu- 
d-Fazl m the AUKinuluKi, l)rought about excellent results — (1) The 
(V)urt, b(‘eam(‘ a gatlu-rmg place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; 
th(‘ good doetrin<‘s ol all religious syst(uns were re(*ogniz(‘d, and their 
def(‘cts wer(‘ rati ^illow(‘d to obseur(‘ tluur good features; (2) perfect 
toleration (snllh(-lnl or “ peace with all ”) was established ; and (o) the 
perverse* and evil-mindT'd we're* eove*red with shame on seeing the dis- 
inte'ieste'el nioti\(‘s ol Ills Maje'sty, aiiel thus stood m the pillory of dis- 
grace." 'Idle* e-oj)y e*! the* draft uhiedi was handed to the emperor, was in 
Shavldi .Mubarak's eewn hanelwnt ing, anel was elated Rajab, 987 
(Se‘ptend)e*r, 1579). 

A le'w \\e*e*ks .iltcrwards, Shaykh ^ Abel" ‘n-Nablanel Maklidum'* 'l-Mulk 
we're* se*nt te) Maickah, anel Shavld^ Mubarak and his two sons triumphed 
ov(*r tlu'ir eue'ime's lle)w magnanimous Abu'I-Kazl* was, may be seen 
from the* ninuue'r m which he* ehre)m(d(*s m the Akhamdma the banish- 
rneut of the'se* nie'ii. Not a se'iiteuce*, not a word, is added indicative* of 
his personal grie'vaiiee's against e*ithe‘r of tJu*m, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his fathe*ranel ruine'd his family ; the*, narrative proceeds 
as calm anel state'smanlike* <is in e*v(‘ry otlu'r part of his great work, and 
justities the* high praise* which historians have bestoweel upon his character 
that “ neithe*!* abuse* neer harsh worels \\(*re ever found in his household 

The elisputatieuis had neew e*ome* to an enel (a.d. 1579) and Fayzi 
anel Abu 1-Kazl h.iel g.iine'el the* lasting frie*ndshi]) of the emperor. Of the 
confielenee* \\hie*h .\kbar plaee'el in Kayzi, ne) lu'tte'r })roof can be* cited 
than his appomtme*nt, in the* same* ve*ar, as tuteir te) kriru'e Murad ; and 
as be)th brothe*rs had e*nte're‘el the* militarv, the*n the* eenlv, service and had 
reeeiveei niansahs, eer ceemmi.ssions, their (*mployme*nt in various depart- 
ments gave* them re*pe'ateel oppe>rt unit ie's te) gain fresh distinctions. 
Rnjoying iVkbar s pcrseuial Irie'udshij), be)th re*ma ineel at court in Tathpur 
Sikri, e»r ae’e’eempanie'd the e*mpe're)r on his expe'ditions Two years 
later, Rayzi was aj)])omte'd Saelr e)l Agra, Krdpi, and Krdinjar, in which 
(‘apae'ity he* hael te) mepiire* into the* })ossibility of resuming tree tenures 
(w//iOfy//(7/). which m conseepiene'e of fraueiuleiit ])ractice*s on the part 
of gove'rnme'iit otlieers anel the rapaeaeiusness of the hoklers themselves 
had so much mcreaseel as seriously to lessen the land revenue : and 
Abu l-Fazl in the very beginning of 1585,^ was promoted to the mayimb 

^ Akhaniiuna, in, 463 . 
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of Hazarl, or the po.st of a eommander of one thousand hors(\ and was 
in the following year appointed Diwan of the Proviiua* of Dihli. Favzi's 
rank was nnudi lower ; lie was only a eoniinander of Four Hundred. Jhit 
he did not care for furtlu'r promotion. Devoted to the mus(\ he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with winch Akhar lionourt'd 
him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political oHicc, how 
ever hi^h, w’ould have <^iven him. T hough t h(‘ emperor ilid not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzi's gimius w’as hut just ; 
for after Amir Khusraw’ of Dihlf, Muhammadan India lias seen no greatcT 
poet than PayzL* 

In the end of 158!), Ahn'l-Fazl lost his mother, to whose immiory he 
has devotiMl a page in the Akhantama. Tlu‘ em|)eroi'. m orihu* to console 
him, ])aid him a visit, and said to him, If tin* p(‘oph* of this world liv(‘<l 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friiaids would not lx* reipiired to 
direct their hearts to trust in (lod and la'signation to Ills will ; hut no 
one lives long in the camvanserai of the world, and hence* tin* alllicti'd 
do wa‘11 to acce{)t consolation.’’ - 

Religious matt(*rs had in tin* meantinn* rajiidlv advanced. Akhar 
had foundeel a. new' religion, the l)in-i Ih'dn, or “ tin* Divine Faith ”, the 
chief feature* of w’hich, in accordan(*e wdth Shayl^ Muharak's document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one Rod and m Akhar as llis 
viceregent (lAdllfa) on (‘artli. The Islamitic prayers wa're aholisln'd at 
court, and tin* worship of the “ (‘l(*ct ’’ w'as has(‘d on tluit of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. Tin* n(*w (*ra (Idn/A'ildhl), 
w'hich W'as introdiic(*d in all government records, as also tin* h'asts ohserv(*d 
by the emperor, were entirely Pars!. Tin* Muhammadan grande(*s 
at court show'c'd hut litth* r(‘si.stance ; they look(*d with more* anxiety on 
the elevation of Hindu c(airtiers than on Akhar's religious innovations, 
w'hicli after all, atf('ct(*d hut a few'. But their f(*(‘lmg against AhiTl Fazl 
W'as \(‘ry marlo'd, and tln-v olten advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dal^in ho[)ing that sonn* mismanag(‘nn‘nt in war or in .nlmimst ration 
w'ould lessen his intluence at court. Princi* Salim (Jahangir) also helong(‘d 
to the dissatisfn*d, and his dislike to AhiTl-Fazl, as w(* .shall sei* h(*low', 
became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked u])on him as the cdiH'f 
obstacle to the eX(*(ution of his wild jilans. An un<‘\'p(*cte(l visit to 
AhiTl-Fazl gave him an <*xcellent o|)])ortiinity to charge him w'ltli 


^ For Ills work'., m(1c j). Ibl. 
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duplicity. On (‘ntcrin^ the houso, lie found forty writers busy in copying 
cornnientiiries to the (^ur^fin. Ord(‘ring tlieni to follow liini at once, he 
took tlieni to tin* einjxTor, ami .showing him the copies he said, What 
Abrri-Fazl teaclu's rnc* is vitv ddferent from what he jiractises in his 
house.” The incident is .said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment l)(dAV(S‘n Akbar and Abu l-Fazl. A similar, but hsss credible, story 
is told by the author of tin* 7j(tkhlrat " 7 - Khn wdnln . lie .s,iys that Abul-Fazl 
ref)(‘nt(‘d of his.apostacv from Islam, and u.sed at night to visit incognito 
the hous(‘s of dervishes, and, giving tlnun gold muhiirs, ref[ue.sted them 
“ to [>ray for the stability ot AbiTI-Kazrs faith ”, sighing at the same 
tinu' and striking his kn(‘es and (‘xelaiming, What .shall 1 do :* ” And 
pist as v\rit<'rs on*thf‘ hi, story ot litiTature }ia.V(‘ tried to save Fayzi 
Irorn aposlacy and consiapumt damnation, by r('pr(‘senting that before 
his (h'atli h(‘ had jiraised th(‘ Prophet, so have otlu'r authors .su(‘ceeded 
III tinding tor AbiTl-Pazl a plac(‘ in Paradi.s(‘ ; for it is relatia! in .sev(‘ral 
l)ooks that Slnlh Abu 'I-Ma^ali (»)adirf ot Lfihor, a man of saintly renown,^ 
one«‘ (*\pre,s.s('d his di.sapproval of Abu l-Kazl's words and deeds. Jhit 
at night, so runs tin* story, h(‘ .saw in his dream that AbiT 1-Pazl came to 
a nu'eting held by tin' Proph(‘t in Paradi.s(‘ : and wIhmi th(‘ Projihet saw 
him ent(‘r, Ik' asloMl him to sit down, and .said, “ This man did for some 
time during Ins lif<‘ evil deeds, but one of his books commences with 
th(‘ words, ‘ () (tod, r(‘ward th(‘ good for th<‘ .s.ake of thmr nghteousn(\ss, 
and lu'Ip the wicked for the sake ot thv' Iov(‘,' and these words liave 
.saved him ” Tin' last two stories ilatter, in all probability, th(‘ con- 
.sei(‘nc('s ot pious Sunnis ; but th(‘ tirst, it tru(‘, detracts in no way from 
that consistmicv of ofiinion and uniform ])hilosophic conviction which 
[)(*rvad('s Abu l-IAizI s works ; and though his luairt found in ])ure (hnsm 
and religious philosophy nion‘ <‘omtort and mon* ehnnents ot harmony 
than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from eaiiv youth had been 
.so accustouK'd to hard literary work, that it v\as p(‘rt(‘ctly natural for him, 
ev(*n aftiT his rejc'ction of Islam to continiK' his studies of tlu* (^ur^an, 
b(‘eaus(' the highest diah'ctical lore and the di'epi'st, philological research 
of Muhammadan liti'rature have for ci‘nturi(‘s bi'eii concentrated on the 
('xplanation of the holy book 

To this period also Ix'long the literary undertakings which were 
comnuMiced under tlie auspicos id tin* hanperor liimsell. Abu l-Fazb 
KayzT, and scholars as Hada.oni, Naijib Khan, Shayl^ Sultan, Ilajl 
Ibnlhim, t^haykh Munawwar and otluTs, were engaged in historical and 


Jiorn \ II IKH) • (luHlat L.lhor, lnJ4, Kfiazlnat'* p. 
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scientific compilations and in translations from tlie Sanskrit or Hindi into 
Persiand Fayzi took the Lllawati, a well-known book on mathematics, 
and Abu ’1-Fazl translated the Kalila Damna under tlie title of ^ Aifdr 
Danish from Arabic into Persian. He also took a jiart in the translation 
of the Mahdhhdrat, and in the composition of the Tatll^-i AJfi, the 
“History of the ^Iilkamiiim The last-mentiom'd work, eiirious to 
sav, has an intimate connexion with the Mahdawi moveim'iit, of which 
particulars have been given above. Although from the time of Shaykh 
^AlaJ's death, the disciples of the milhmnium had to siiher pers(‘ciit ion, 
and movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the milhainium \vas revived during the dis(‘ussions m Kath])rir SikrI 
and by the teachings of men ol Sharlf-i Amiiirs ’stain]),- with this 
important modification, that Akbar himsiP was pointed to as th(‘ “ Lord 
of the Age through whom laded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar's full ajijiroval, and exiTcised th(’ greatest intiiienee 
on the progress of his religious 0 ])mi(>ns. The Tdrlkfi-i AIJl, theridore, 
was to rejiresent Islam as a thing of the past : it had (‘xisti'd a thousand 
(alf) years, and had done its w’ork. Th(‘ early history, to th(‘ vexation 
of the Sunnis, w'as nFited from a Shi^iah point of vkwv. and worsi* still, 
the chronologv had been changed, inasmu(‘h as the (h'ath of the ih’ojihet. 
had been mad(‘. the starting jioinl, not the hijra, or flight, of tin* JVophet 
from Makka to Madina. 

Tow’ards the middle ol a. if. 1000 (b(‘ginmng of a.d 1502), Akbar 
])romoted Abu l-Kazl to the ])Ost of Dfihazari. or commander of two 
thousand horsic Abu ‘1-Fazl now^ belonged to th(‘ great Amirs (umard-iji 
kibdr) at court. As before, he remained in immediate attiaidance on 
tlu* (‘nijieror. In the same yiair, Fayzi was simt to the l)ald]m as Akbar s 
ambassador to Purhaii^^ l-Miilk, and to Paja ^Ali Khan of Khandesh, 
who liad s('nt his daughter to Princ(‘ Salim. Fayzi n'turned after an 
absmice of more than sixteen months 

Shavl^ Mubarak, who aftiT the j)ublicaf ion of his lainous document 
had all but ri'tirial irom the world, di(‘d in the followang year at Labor 
(Sundav, 17th Zi (^a^da, 1001, or 1th S(‘ptember. lotllf). 11(‘ had reached 


1 Vido pp. lla, 111. 

- W'c lu*ar the last of tla* Malidawi in«»vcin< iit in HUS, at thn afccssKJii 

of Shrdijali.'in Akl'ar u.is di’.id and li.id not restored the .Millenniiiin , diinnu .lahrincnr s 
rai'jn, ('specially in tlie )»e;.nnniii^, the court ^\as iridilh rent to reljeion, and the kin^ 
rct.iiru'd tlu' ceri'rnoiu of or pr(»stration, whn li .Muhanirnadans hdn've to he due to 

(lod alom‘ J3iit Sln'ilijahrm, on Ins aei e^sion, restored many Muhanimadan rites that had 
fallen in ahevarif'e at i ourt ; and .is he was horn in \ n. I0()<i, In- was now' pointed to as 
the real restorer. Siin e that time the moyenient has found no <lisuf)Ies. 



the iig(‘ of 90, and had occiipKMl himsolf in the last years of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a ^ij^antic eomnientary to the Qiir^an, 
to which he ha<l ^iv(m Ihe title of Manha^^^ IJ ifiin. lie com- 

pleti'd it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short time before his death. 

Th(‘ historian Ihidmoin speaks of him as f()llo^^s: — 

Shaykh Muliarak beiong(sl to (h(‘ most distinguished men of learning 
of tin* pres(‘nt age. In [)racti(‘al wis<lom, plenty, and trust intJod he stood 
liigh among the pi'oyile ol his tim(‘. In <‘arly lite he practised rigorous 
asei'ticism , m fact, he was so strad in his views n\garding what is lawful 
and unlawtiil, that if -any one, lor example, <‘am(‘ to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring (ui Ins linger, or diasssisl in silk, or witfi reel stockings on 
his le(‘t., (>r red oi'*vel!ow colounal (doth(‘S on him, h(‘ would order the 
olhmdmg artieh's to be omioved. In h‘gal (hadsions, lu^ was so severe as 
to maintain that lor (‘verv hurt (‘xccaslmg a simjile kick, d(‘ath was tin* 
proper punishment. It he aecidentally Insird music while walking on 
the stre(‘t, ln‘ ran awiiy. but in cours(‘ of tim(‘ he b(‘cam(\ from divine 
zeal, so enamouK'd ol music, that h(‘ <‘ould not <\\ist without listmiing to 
some voic(‘ or mehuly. In short, he passisl through ratlu'r opposite 
modes of thought and ways of life. At- the time of the Alghan rule, he 
treipientisl Shayj^ ‘’Ala, is fratiunity ; in tin’ beginning of Ifis Majesty's 
reign, wlnm tin’ Naiishbandis had tlu’ iijipi’r hand, he si'tth'd matters 
with that si'ct ; altmwards he was attached to tin’ llamadani si'hool, 
and lastly, when (In’ Shi^’aiis monopolized the court, he talked aei’ording 
to their tashion. “ Men speak according to the nn'asiin’ of their under- 
standing ' to change’ was his way, and the ri’st you know. Ihit wuthal 
he was const.intiv (Migaged in tesiehing tin’ religious sciein’es. ihosodv 
also, the art of composing riddh’s, and otln'i* branches, he understood 
wtU ; and in mystic jihilosophv In’ was, unlike the h’ariu’d of Hindustan, 
a |)erfce( masti’r. lb’ knew ShatibP by In'art, explaini’d liim properlv, 
and also knew how to read (he (^hir'’an in tin’ ten ditlen’iit modes. He did 
not go to the palaces ol tin* kings, but. in’ was a most agr(‘(’able com- 
])anion and tull of anecdote, 'kowards the (‘inl of his life, when his 
eyesight was impaired, he ga\(‘ uj) reading and Ined in seclusion. The 
commentary to tin’ (i>ur^an which he com|)osed, resi'inbles tlic Tafsh-i. 
Kal>lr (tin’ *' (Ireat Hommentaiy and consists of four thick volumes, 
and is entitled '/-‘’ib/aa. It is rather extraordinary 

(hat there is a ])as^age in (he pn'lace in which he seems to ])(unt to himself 


' A A\nter on “ ui ‘ tlu' art of reading the Qur*’aii eorreetlv 



as the renovator of the new century.^ We know what this “ n'liovatinj^ " 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely coiumitteil tin' 
Farizi Ode (in t) which consists of seven hundred versi's, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Ka^’b ibn Zubayr, and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th Zl Qa^di. 1001, iu' let! this 
world at Labor for tin' judj^nnent-seat ol Ood. 

1 Inive known no man ol more eomprehensivi' learmmr ; but alas’ 
under the mantle ol a dt'rvish then' was such a wick*‘d love ol worldly 
pn'ierment, that he lelt no tittle ol our ri'li^ion m pi'aci', W In'U 1 was 
young, I studii'd at Agra lor st'veral years in his company, lb' is indeed 
a man of nn'rit ; but he ('ommitted worldly ami irreligious deeds, plimgi'tl 
into lust ol possession and rank, was timeserving, practised deci'it- and 
falsi'hood. and went so far m twisting n'li^ious truth, that nothing of 
his former merit n'lnains. “Say, c'itln'r 1 am m tin* coin'ct path or in 
ch'ar error, or you " (Qur*";’!!!, xx\iv, 2d). Kurtln'r. it is a common saying 
that the son brings the curse on tin' lu'ad ol his latln'r ; In'iici' pi'Ojile 
hav(' goiK' bevond Yazhl and say, “ Lur.se on \a/ad,“ and on his 
father, too " 

Two y('<irs afti'r Shavkh Mubarak's death, Abu '1 Fa /I also lost Ins 
brother Favzl, who dii'd at tin' agi' of 50, alter an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1001 (5th ()ctob(*r, 1505). When in Ids last, momi'iits, 
Akbar visiti'd liim at midnight, and si'oing that he could no longi'r 
speak, he gi'ntlv raised his head and said to him, “ Shayldj .)io, I have 
brought Ijakim ‘’All wdth me. will you not spi'ak to iin* ^ Hut getting 
no n'plv, the <'m[)('ror in his gru'l threw' his turban to the ground, and 
W('pt loud; and after trying to con.sole Abu '1 Fazl, lie w'ent away.'* 
How deeplv Abu 1 Fazl lovi'd his ('Idi'r brother, is (*vid('nt Irorn th(‘ 
numerous j)as.sages in the AkJ)(ir)i<l)ii(t and the m which he sjx'aks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which h(' [iri'faci'S 
the selections in tin' made by him from his brother's poi'ins. “ The 
gems of thought in his poems will never )>(' forgotten. Should leisure 
permit and mv In'art turn to worhlly occupations. I would collecti some, 


^ tt.ida.oiii Miys in his V rn'^iu<l that .Jard" (I- 1 Jin Sn\uti, in hisliiiH* tin' inoht 

uni\('r'-al s( liolar of all .Vrahia, pointi-d likcwi'-c to liirnx If (hr irno\ator of thr tenth 
< rntnr\ . 

' Knsavii, m uho-'C rrmemliranM* the .Mnharrain larin nt.it loin are ( han(( <l, mhs 
miir-lrivd hy \ a/nl , In me tin* latter ynnTjlIv tailed ) niul-i ihuI^hii, \ azid, the 
act ur.sed ii.ula.oni here aiN Ahu ’l-Ka/l ^ .i/hl. llada.oid hail only t In- thousand 

hit;ha.s \^liieh Akbar had tjiven Inm rent free, but bis s< bool fellow Va/.id Aim l-ta/I 
was a eoinmander of two tlionsand and the friend of the einjx for. 

^ Baiidjoni, n, tOh. 
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of tho (‘xc(‘llciit writin^j^s of this imrivjilled author of the a^^o, and gather, 
with the (‘ye of a )('al()us critic, yet with tlie hand of a friend, some of 
Ins [)()eni,s. Ihit now it is hrotlierly love alone, which does not travel 
along th(‘ road (if critical nic(‘ty, that commands me to write down 
som<‘ ol his vers(‘s.” Alifi 'l-KazI, notwithstanding liis omnous duties, 
kejit his promise, and two years aftca* th(‘ (haith of Ins lirother, lie c.oll(‘cted 
th(‘ stray leaves of KayzT's Markiz" l-Adtrar, not to nnuition the numerous 
(‘xtracts which he has pr‘es<TV(‘d in tin' Jlchanuuna. 

It, was ahoiit tin* sane' tmn‘ that Ahu d-Fazl was ]ironK)ted to the 
post of a (\)inmand(‘r of two thousand and five hundn'd horse. Under 
this rank h(‘ has (‘iiti'red his own name m the list of grainhavs m the 
( Akixfn, which work In' comph'ted in the same year when he 
colh'cted Ills hrolln'r's literary n'mains (ir)9f)-7). 

In tlu' following y(*ar, the fortv-third of Akhar's ri'ign, Ahu 'l-Fazl 
w'ent tor tin' (irst tilin' on activi' s('rvice. Sultan Murad had not managed 
nialt('r\s w('ll in the Dald^in, and Akhar now dis])atcln'd Ahu '1-Fazl 
with onh'i’s to return with tin' Ihinc(', whose ('xcessive drinking caused 
tin' ('m|)eror much anxiety, provided the oHicers of the imperial camp 
niad(' tln'inselves ri'sjionsihh' to guard the conquen'd ti'iTitory. If the 
ollici'i's well' dismcliin'd to guarantee a faithful conduct of the war, 
lie was to see the Ihance ofT, and take command wuth Shfdirukh Mirza. 
'riie wars m (he Dal^m, Irom their first comnK'in'i'iiK'nt under Prince 
Murad and the Khan j^aiian, are marki'd hy a most astounding duplicity 
on the part of thi' imperial olhci'Ts, and thousands of men and immense 
stori's weiv sacriliced , I'spi'cially during the ri'ign of daliaiigir. by 
tivacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan K liana n liimself 
was (he most untrustworthy imperial ollici'r, Ahu l-Kazls successes, 
t lu'ri'lore, wi'ie chu'tly diii' to the honesty and lovaltv with which ho 
conducted opi'iat ions. M hi'ii he arri\ed at Hurhanjiur, h(' rei'cived 
an invitation Irom Ikihadur Khan, king of Khanih'sh, whose brother 
had marrii’d Ahu I Kazl s sister, lie cons('nted to come on one condition, 
naiiu'ly, that Ikihadur Kh .in sliould vigorouslv assist liim, and thus aid 
the cause ol the I'lnperor. Kahadur was not inclini^d to aid tlie imperialists 
in tlu'ir wars with the Ualdjui. hut he sent Ahu d-Fazl rich presents, 
hoping (hat by this nii'ans he would ('sca])e the penal t\' of his refusal. 
Ahu d-FazI, however, wun not the man to l)e hrihiMl. “ I have made a 
vow, he said in returning (he ])resents, “not to accept presents till 
four conditions ari’ tulUlled (1) friendshq) : (lM tliat I should not value 
the gift too high : tliat 1 should not have been anxious to get a 

pri^sent ; and (1) necessity to acce])t it. Now' supposing that the first 
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three are ap[)lical)le to the present ease, the favour of tlu‘ emperor lias 
extinguished every dt'sire m me of aeeepting gifts from others." 

Prince .Murad had in tlie meantime retreated from Ahmaduagar to 
lliclqiur, and as th(‘ death of his infant son Mirza Rustam madt‘ liuii 
imdaneholy, lie continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abu d-Pazl's mission, lu' returned at once 
towards Alimadnagar. in order to have a jiretext lor not going hack to liis 
father, and he had come to th(‘ lianks of the Puriia,^ tw,enty kos Irom 
Dawlatfibad, when death overtook him. Abu dd^'azl arrived the same 
day, and found the cam]) in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate ndurn ; but Abu d-Kazl said that he was deter- 
mined to march on; the enemy was mair, tlu' country was foreign 
ground, and this was no time for ri'turning, but for fighting. Several 
of the commandiTs refuseil to march on, and returned ; but Abu d-Kazl, 
nothing daunted, after a (Play ol a b'w days, movinl forward, humouri'd 
the oHicers, and supplied in a short time all wants. (\ir(dully garrisoning 
th(‘ country, he managiHl to o(‘cupy and guard tlu' compK'red districts 
witli th(‘ exc(‘ption of Nasik, wlikdi lay too far to t in* wi'st. Put lu' smit 
(h'tachments against several lorts, and compienal Paitfda, d'altum, and 
Satonda. His h('ad(|uart(^rs wi're on the (Jodawari. lb' mwt entiTial 
into an agrei'inent with ('hand IhbT, that, aft(T jiunisliing A bhang Klian 
Ijabsld, who was at war with her, she should accept .laiiir as led and 
giv(' uj) the fort of Alimadnagar. 

Akbar had in th(‘ nuaintinu* gone to Pjjaui. dlu' Daldiin ofuTations 
had also Ix'coiiK' nior<' compli(*at(‘d jiy tin* refusal of Paliadur Khan 
to f)ay his respi'cts to Prince Danyrd, and war with Khaiuh'sh had bemi 
(hdermiiKMl on. Akbar jtsoIvimI to march on Aslr, Ikdiadiir Khan s 
stronghold, and ajipointed JPinc(‘ Danyrd to take command at; Ahmad- 
nagar. Dany.'il sent immediate instructions to Abu 'Iddizl to ceas(‘ 
all operations, as he wished to taka* Alimadnagar p(Tsonallv. Wlum 
till* Prince therefon* left Ihirhanpur. Abu '1-Kazl at Akbar's r(‘(|U(‘st, 
l(*ft Mirza Shrdirukh, .Mir Murtaza, and Khwa|a Abu '1 l lasan m cfiarge 
of his corps, andhasteiK'd to iiKad the emperor. On the 1 1th Kamazrm, 
]()08 (beginning of the llth yi'ar of Akbar's reign), lu* nn*t Akbar at 
Kharg(3, near Rilagarh. The emperor r(‘ceiv(al him with tin* following 
verse- - 


^ The soutliern IMnia is meant. The northern I’rirn.i tlous into the T.'ifiti in Khfin- 
desh ; whilst the southern I’urna, with the Dfidna, Hows into tin* (iod.iw ari. Prim e .Murad 
had gone from iliehpur to Narn.'da, and from there to .Sh-llipur, wlm h he had built 
about eight miles .south of Balapur. It is now in rums. 
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Scrmr is th UKjfil md pleasant is the inoanlKjht, I wish to talk to thee 
on inanif a sahjeit. 


and proiiMjtiMl him for lus (•\c(dl(ait maiia^omcMit to a corninaiul of 
four thousand. Tho impiuial army now marohod on Asir and coni- 
mciici'd tin* sicyu'd Ono day, Ahu l-Fa/J insp(‘ct(‘(l somt' of his trenches, 
when ono of lh(‘ Ix'sie^u'd, who had dcserlcal to Akbar's cam]), oflered 
to show him a. way by wliieh the Imp('riali.sts mi^^ht get over the wall 
of the iMrdai h'ort, an im[)ortant fortification below' Asirgarli itself. Half 
way up tin* mountain, to the w'cst and slightly to th(' north, W'cre tw'O 
nuiowned outworks, called the Mfdai and Antar Malai, Avhich had to be 
compiered bt'fore AsIr its(‘ll could b(‘ naiched : and betwi'cn the north- 
w'l'st and north, tlnae w<is another b.astion called ('huna Mrdai. A ])ortion 
of its Willi was not linislH‘d. hrom (sist to south-w'(‘st there were hills, 
and 111 t he sout h w ;is a high mountain called Korhia. A hill in the south- 
west. call(‘(l Sap.m. was occupied bv tlu' imperiidists, Abu ‘ 1 -Fazl 
det(*imiiu'd on ;i\;nlnig lumscll of the miormat ion givmi by tlu' (lesi'i’tiU’, 
and si'li'ctisi a didiichment to follow him. (li\ing orders to the ollicer 
commanding the Inuicli to b.tcti f(>r tin* sound oi the trumpets and 
biigh's, will'll he was to lui'^ti'ii to Ins ii^sisljince with ladders, ju' wi'iit 
m the diiik oi night, wh'ls! it was r;iming. with his s(‘hM*t('d men on 
Mount Sapan, and sent ;i lew ot his nam umb'r (^.ara lleg jdong tlu' road 
tJiiit- liiid bei'ii point'‘d out to him Tlu'V advancisl, broki' opt'ii a gate 
of Malai Idu't, ;ind sounded tin* l)Ugle Tin* bt*si('ged rosi* u[) to op])oso 
tin'in, and Abu 1 l^'azl h.astt'iicd to his uk'H iind join(*d them ;it bri'ak 
of d;iy when the bi'siegeil withdrew in confusion to .\slr. ()n tin* same 


' " \kl)iM iia<l no sooiuT I ros-^cd the X( n'I'.ula (X.u laida). wIhmi lUnt/iii l^.idor-xa 
(iMja Haliadur Shah) m lio liad ]tovM'ssi()M ol the tortio'^s of Mu^soi {\^u] fortdiod the 
same aeamst the loiu:. and i olh i U d pioMsiuns from tin* n('if.ihl)onrhood The king, 
t hmkim: d danm'i oils 1(» |(m\ ( his t<ti m hi^ le.ii . < ouMdi-red liou it nuuht iie i apt ured. 
'I’ll IS fort ress has t hree ( ast tes. of w hn h the hi st is i ailed ( 7a » Y’l'Oi ) a. the sia oiul ( tniiiiif r- 
ijJuu , and the third is pl.ued on the \er\ ounmit ot the hill, so that it is a eonspu uons 
ol»|eet at t he distaiu e ot si\ tatss The kine \Mt li no dela\ snrroumh'd it on all sides ; and 
so eiMM'm'tiealU pu's.sed the sieei' nieht .ind tla\ . t hat at the end (d siv niontlis it was on 
the point of heiin: eaptured lkuloi-\ i lio\\e\er pereeu ine his daneer, ha\ inji obtaim-d 
a jtled;.:!' that Ins life and piopirty should la* s.ife, lame as suppliant to tlie kine and 
surrendered himself. . . W hilst th<* km«r w a- at tins place. Ahdul Fa/idfAhu ’1-Fa/l) 
came to Inm, and so worked upon In- iinnd. tint tie tnll\ di'ternnm'd to set out for the 
warm ttie Dei can l'’rom l’rofi's>or l.ethlindee’s h ni if Indian //(.'■/(^z D'anslated 

Irom De Laet s India I (la.and pnhlished in tlie rnhat/n /in me for 1S7.'1. 

l)e Laet is wronu in a few minor details I t uniiot identify the name t'ho-T/anin. 
('omnieiehar " istlie I’ersian" KamarL’rdi ’’.“the middle of a mountain ” The name.s 
of Foit (’hunah Mfitaiand of Mount Korhiah ariMloiihttul.tlie MSS havine Khwaia Malai 
and Kortliah. Kiirtaii, Kodlnah. and similai \ar1.1t10m3. 

\'ide also, (U\^i On 1 , (’mitral l’io\ iiiees, ji. S. 



day, otlier detachments of the army occupied Clifma Mfilai and Mount 
Korhia, and [hihadur Khan, unahlo to resist longer. siuhI for ])ardon 
(1009). Prince Damad, who had in tlie meantime compiered Ahmad- 
nagar,^ now joined his fatlier at Asir. 

About this time disturbances broke out in tlu' nakhin, ca list'd by 
Raju Manna, and a party set up tlie son of ^Ali Slulh as king. As the 
latter found numerous adiu'rents, the Khan Khanan was ordered to mareh 
again.st him. and Abu '1-Fazl was sent to Xasik ; but a. short time a Iter- 
wards. he was told to join tlie Khan Khanan. Akbar retiiriK'd, in tin' Kith 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Danvrd in Purhan})ur. Abu '1-Kazl had m> 
easy life in the Dakhin. The Khan Khanan stood idh' at Ahmadnagar, 
because In' was disinclined to fight, and left the opi'ratfons to Abu d-Ka/.l, 
wdu) lookt'd upon him as a traitor. Abu 1-Fa/l vigorously jiushed on 
operations, ablv assisti'd bv his son ^Abd'* 'r-Hahman. Alter coming 
to ti'riiis with the son of ‘'All Slnlh, he attack«‘d Paju Manna, recovered 
drdnajiur and the surrounding district, and mllictt'd si'Vi'ral (h'leats on 
him. .Manna loiiiid a t('mporary asylum in Daw iatribad, ainl m a subse- 
quent eiigagennad In* wars in'arly captair('<l 

As ('arlv as during the siegi* of Asir, lhance S.dini. who had bi'i'ii 
s(Mit against tin* Itaiia of Fdaipfir. had n'belh'd ag.dnst- his lather, and Innl 
inoM'd to Ih'diribad, wlna’i* In* had assnnn'd tin* tilh* of king. Though 
on Akbar's ri'turn from Hiirhanjalr a n'conciliat ion had ix'i'ii (‘iTecti'd, 
tin* prince, in tie' forty-seventh year, showi'd again signs ol reb(*llion, 
and as niiinv of Akbar's ix'st ollic(*rs appi'arcd to favour Salim, tin* 
emperor n'callcd Abu 'l-FazI, tin* only trust wort hv si'rvant he had. As 
his pres('nc(‘ <it ( oiirt. was urgently r('(piir('d, .\kbar s(*nt him ord(*rs to 
l(‘av(' tin* troops of his contingi'iit m the Dakhin. Putting his son ‘'Abd'* 
'r- Ha liman in charge of his corps, Abu 'l-Ka/.l .set out for .\gra, accom- 
panied bv a tew men onlv. Salim, w'ho look(‘d upon him with little con- 
cealed hatii'd, thought Abu ’l-h\izrs journey unprotix t(‘d, as In* w\‘is, 
an excellent ojiportunity to gi't rid of him. lb*, thcrelore, jicrsuaded 
Raja Pir Singh, a Ihiinlela chii'f of Frcha (laichha),- through whose 
ti'rntorv Abu 'l-Fazl was lik(*ly to pa.ss, to he in wait for him and kill 
him. ibr Smgh. who was m disgrace at (Vmrt, eag<*rly seized tin* oppor- 
tunity of ])leasing tin* ITince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and jiosted a large bodv of horse ainl foot near 
Narw’ar. AVhon arrived at I jjain, Abu 'l-Fazl was warned of Salim's 

‘ Ainfiii'j' the pliin(l<T taken at Atirnadnaprar a sph'ndal in)rarv. Fa\/i'.s library, 
h.i\ in;! on his deatli lap-^ed to the stale, had bron iiu (njioraO d w it h t hi' linpi rial Librau . 

“ Vide p. ."jdC. 
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mtr.ntioii, mid his men trii‘d to })(‘rsiuule him (o ^o via (Ihatl Chanda ; 
hilt Al)U d-Fa/J said that thi(‘V(\s and rohhrrs had no powor to stop him 
on his wav to ('ourt }I(\ tInToforc, ooritinuod his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, tin' llh liahi^^ J, 101 1 (12th Alienist, at a distance of 

about iiall a kos (roni S,iray Ihir, which li(‘s six Los from Xarwar, Jhr 
Sindh's mini canu* m sijiht. Tin* f<'w men that Alnd l-ICizl had with liim 
stron^^ly advised him to avoid a ti.L^ht, and an old servant OadaJ Khan, 
Af;4l''u'' ^‘On pmekly to letrisit to Antri, which wms thr(M‘ kos distant, 
as Rav IFivan and Sfiraj Sinjjfh wiua' statioiual tlnna* witli tliri^e thousand 
lmp(‘nal liorsi* , he mieht first join tliern, and then [lunisli Bir Sineh. 
But Ahu d-ICi/I t lioii^dit it a dis^rac(‘ to tly. He defended himself bravely ; 
but in a short tinff* Ik* was surroundiMl and, pierced by the lance of a 
troop(‘r, h(‘ hB dead to th<‘ ground. Ibr Sm^h cut o(f Abu dACizl’s head, 
and si'fit it to Salim in lirdiabad, who, it is said, liad it thrown “ into an 
unworthy jilaci* when' it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch travelh'r De Fact givx's the following account of Abu 
T-Fa/J’s (h'aih ; 

Salim returiHMl to Ilalebassa (Ihlhbas, th(‘ old form of Ilrdifibad), and 
began to coin gold and silvi'i* moiK'y in his own name, which he even sent 
to his latlu'r, to irritaU^ him tin' mori'. Tin' kdng, enragi'd at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happi'iied to Abu 'FFazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for In' would conn' to him as (piiekly as possibh' ; and 
added that his son should be brought bound to him, ('itlier by fair nn'ans 
or by loiil Accordingly, a, little afti'rwanls, having obtained h'ave of 
abs('nc(' from Danii'l Xa (Danval Slulh), In' took to the road with about 
t w’o or thri'i' hundn'd horsenn'U, h'aving orders for Ins baggage' to folhnv 
him. Xa-S('lim, to w honi all these' things we're know'ii, re'e'alling how' hostile 
FazI hael always been towards him, ainl In'ina* justly tearing tlnit Ids 
lathe'!' wemld b»' more' e'Nas})eraled than eve'r against him, juelged it lie'st 
te) inte'i’e-ept him eiii his jourin'v. So In' be'ggeel Rael/ia Bertzmgh Benidela, 
win) live'd in Ins j»re>vnice ol Osse'i'u (Fjjam), to lu' m wait for Fazl ne'ar 
S(n)r (Narwar and (niah'r (DwAlnar) andtose'inl his Inviel to him, promis- 
ing that In' w'oiiKl be mindful of .so gre'at a. benefit, anel w'oulel give him 
the commainl e)f live' theiusanel cavalry. The ICnlzia consented, and 
waiteel wdth a thoiisainl e-avalry ainl thre'c thousainl infantry about three 
or four e'oss from (eiialer, having .sent out scouts intei tin* neighbouring 

^ From Frofi'ssor F L«'t hbriUi'o's " Fra^ime'nt of liuiiiiii Uuste)rv ", Calcuila Review, 
IST.'l. 

Th«' place near u Inch Ahu l-Ka/l \\;m kille'et, h called m the MSS. Sarai Bar. 

l)e Laet ’s Sour appears to he a had readinj; for Xarwar. 
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villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Fazl. Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, had come as far as ColK'baga 
(Kalabagh), and was going towards Soor, Rad/ia Rerlziiigh and his 
follow('rs f(*ll upon him on all sides. Fazl and Ins h()rs(‘m(‘n longht brav('ly, 
but being overpow^Tcd by numbers, they wer4‘ gradually wiu'u out. ta/.l 
himself, having received twelve wounds m the light, was poinlt'd out by 
a captiv«‘ slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and bclu'adc'd. 
ilis head was sent to the prince, who w'as greatly [)lcased.'* 

Rrince Salim, wuth that selfish nonchalaiict^ and iitti'r indith'rence 
that distinguished him throughout life, opiudy c()nf('ss(‘s m his “ Mi'inoirs " 
that h(‘ brought about Abu 'bFazl's murder, because lu' w.is his (UKuny, 
and with a naivi'te cxclusividy his own, reprcstuits himst‘11 as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedness ol otluTs had Ixmmi (h'piiviMl ot his 
fath(‘r\s Iov(‘. fb‘ says : 

“‘On inv accession, I promoted Raja Rir Singh, a Rundcla Rajput, 
to a command of thria' thousand. lie is om* ol mv tavourites, and he is 
certamlv distinguislu'd among his (‘(pials for his bra\crv. good charactcu*. 
and straightforwardness. My nxison lor promoting him was tliM. Towards 
th(' end of mv lather's nugn, Shaykh Abu '1-Kazl, a llmdustani Shaykh 
by birth, who was well knowui for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
(‘xtiTiially ornam(mt(‘d hims^df with the jcw(‘l ol loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high |)ric(‘ to my fatln^r, had Ixam calhal Irom the Dakhm 
He was no friend of mine, and damag(Ml ojxmly and secretlv m\' reputation. 
Now about that tiiiu', evil-miiuh'd and mischit'voiis men had made my 
hither very angry with m(‘, and I knew that it Abu 1 Kazl weretocoine 
back to Court, 1 W'ould have Immmi deprived of i‘V(uy chance to elb'ct^ a 
reconciliation As he had to [la.ss on his way through the territorv of 
Bir Singh Rundela, who at that time had ndx'lled ag.imst the emperor, 
1 simt a nu'ssage to the latter to say that, if he w’ouhl wa\'I.iy Abu I hizl 
and kill him, I would rielily reward him. Heaven favoured linn, and 
when Abu d-Fazl pas.sed through his lami, he stopped him on his way, 
disjiersed after a short light his imm, and killeil him. and smit, his hi*ad 
to me at Ilfihriimd Although my father was at first much ve\i‘d, Abu 
1 Fazls death producisl one good result: I could now without- furtluT 
annoyanci' go to my falh(*r, ami his bad o[)imon of me gradually won* 
aw ay.” 

At another place in his “Memoirs” wlien alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought hail occurreil to him, that he oideied 
Bir Singh to kill Abu 1-Fazl beeau.se “ he had bi*en the emany of the 
Prophet ”. 
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When tlie news of Ahfi ’l-Fiizl’s (loath reached court, no one had 
the couraj^o) (o fjre.ik it to the onijHjror. According to an old custom 
ol)S(‘rved hy Titiiur's d(‘seeudants, the death of a prince was not in jdain 
words inoiilionod to the nagning omjua'or. })ut the ])riuce’s vakil pre- 
st‘nt(‘d liiinsi'll hefore tin' thioin' with a blue liandkerchief round Ids 
wrist; and as no oin; (ds»‘ woidd (‘()iiio forw.ird to uiforni Akhar of the 
di'atfi ol his Iriend, Abu bKa/J’s v.ikll j)r(‘sented Idmsi'lf with a blue 
handlo'rcliK'f* belore tlui thioin' Akb.ir bewaih'd Abu 'l-Ka/hs deatli 
more than that ol his son ; for sc'veral days ln.‘ would si'i* no oiii', and after 
iinjiiiriiig into tin* <‘irciinistan(!<!s he cM himied, If S.illiu wished to be 
oriipcror, h(‘ might have kilhsl nu* and spared Abfi 1 Kazl," and then 
reeite<l the following verse 


iA. Jlj . _j 


^ [j 
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Wi* 

V. 


My Sliaya iti Ins Z)sil liastcinal to nioct iiio, 

III' Hislicd lo kiss iii\ Ici'i,, anil iravo ii|i Ins lil(> 

Akiiar, 111 oiili'i' to |,iiiiisli III!' Siiioli, si'iil. a (li'taclimi'iit iiiiilci' Pair 
Da.s and |{;ij .s;iif;|, ' |„ IM.difi. Tln-y dcfcali'd tlio Hiindi'lri I'hicl' in 
si'vcr.d ciiyayi'iiii'iils, drove linn from liliaiider and shut liiiu up in 
Irieli. When the sieee had progressed and a hreaeh was made in the 
wall, Hir Smell eseatied hy one of Udj Sineh's trenches, and withdrew to 
the jmi.eles closely pursued hy I’atr lUs As it, seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akh.ir ('.died Pair l).‘i, lo Court ; hut ordered I he oflleers slationed 
ahoiit lldeha lo kill Ihe rehel wherever he .showed huiLSelf. In the 
heeiiimne ,i| (he last ve.ir ol Akh.ir's reien. liir Sineh was once siirpiised 
hy R.'ij.i IMj .Smell, who cut down a eood niimher of his followers. Pnr 
Smell hnnsell was wounded and had a narrow e.seape. lint the emperor's 
• lealh, which not lone alleiw.irds took place, relieved liir Siiiyh of all 
fear.s. lie holdly pre.senled hini.self at dahaneir's Court, and received 
[hleha and a eommand of three thousand hor.se as his reward. 

" It liii«i'fli'uheenasserted.''say.slheaulh()roflhe/l/rt%7.v/r" l lhiwnl, 

that Ahfi 'I Kazl was an inlldel. .Some say he was a Hindu, or a fire- 
worshipper, or a free IhinkiT. and some f-o still further and call him 
an atheist ; hiit others p.iss a jiister sentence, and say that lie wa.s a 
I'lintheist, and lhat, like otlmr Sfifis, he claimed for himself a position 
, nhove Ihe law of the Prophet. Tiler,- is no ,lonht that he was a man 
of lolty eharaeli-r,- and desired lo live at peace with all men. He m-ver 


' .">*2:^ and 

- I intu remark here that Ahu 1 Fa/I inner Hcet'pted a title. 
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said anvtluii<^ improper. Abuse, stoppaj^es of wages, iines^ abseiiee 
on the part of liis servants, did not exist in his houseliold. If he ajipomtod 
a man, wliom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept liini on as long as lie eould ; for he usimI to say that, if he dis- 
missed him, peo])le would aeeuse liim of want of jXMU'tration in having 
appointed an unsuit ai)le agent. On the day when the sun tmtiTed 
Aries, he inspected his whole liousehold and took stock, ktu'ping the 
inventorv with himsi'lf, and burning last year's books. 1*1 (‘ also ga\e his 
whole wardrobe to liis servants, with the (‘xcejitioii of Ids trousiTs. which 
were burnt in his presence. 

“ Ib' liad an extraordinary app(‘tite. It is .said, that, ('xclusive of 
W'at(T and fuel, he consum(‘d daily twenty-two sers of food. Ills son 
‘'Abd’i r-Kahman used to sit at table as safnrchl ^ (head butl(‘r) ; tin* 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also m 
attendance and both watcluMl to .s(‘(‘ w'hether Abu '1-ha/l would (‘at' twice' 
of one and the same dish. If h(‘ did, the' dish was se'iit up ag.iiii tin' 
next (lav. If anything ajijM'an'd taste'hcss, Abu 'I t'a/1 gave* it to Ins son 
to taste, and he* to the* supe*rinte‘nde‘nt, but no word w.is said about- it. 
Whe'ii Abu ‘1-ha/l w'as in the* Dakhin, his table* luxury exc(*e'de*d all b('lie*f. 
In an imme'use te‘nt ((‘hihilnlinffl) one* thousand iich (lish(*s were* dailv 
ser\(*(l up and (listribut(*ei among the* .\nurs ; and ne'ar it anothi'r large* 
tent was pitclu'd for all-come‘rs to dme*, wliethe'r rich or poor, and /7//c///7 
WMs cooke'd all day and was s(‘rve*d out to any one* that- applie'd for it." 

“ As a write*!’, Abu 'I-Fazl stands unrivalle'd. Ills style* is grand aiiel is 
fre'(* from the* te'chmeaht ie*s and tlimsy pn'ttiness of othe'r .Munshrs “ ; and 
tile* force of his w'ords, the* structure of his s('nte*nc(‘s, the* suitable‘ne*'S of 
his coni]ie)unds, and thei (*l('gance* of Ins pe*riods. an* such that it would be 
dillicult for any one* to imitate* them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium b(*stowe'd on Abu 'l-kM/l's 
stvle*. ^AbeW 'lirdi, king of Jbil^ara, .said that he was more* afraid of 
Abu 'l-Fazl's pen than of Akbar's arrow’. Fvery where* in India lie* is 
known as “ the gr(*at Munshi ”. IIis Ie*tte*rs are studied m all Madra.sas, 
and though a beginner may tinel the*m ditlicult and yx'rplexing, the*y are 
perfect models. Ihit a gre*at familiarity, not only with tlui Ik*rsian 
language, but also w ith Abu 'I-Fa/.rs style, is re*(tuired to make* the reading 
ofanyof his w'orksa j)l(*asure. His composition stanels uniepie*, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitate'd. The write'rs 


[* Siifrd-rfn — P ] 

^ This IS also the ojiinion of tlio author of the Ilnfl hilnn. 
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^iftrr hint in tin* sfyh^of the IVKlishaliiiilniti, the Ahiniara Sikandari 
or in tlw still more tiir^/jd manner of the ‘^Alameirnama, the Riiq^^at 
B(‘(lil, jind (jtlier standanl works on Insha. 

A j)rais('W()i th)' featnni of Ahii l-hazl.s works lu'S in the purity of 
tli(‘ir confeiits. Thos(; who are ac(juaint(Hl \Mth Eastern literature will 
know vvleit this means. I hava; eonie across no passaj^e where woman 
IS lightly spoken of, or^\h(‘r(‘ immorality is passed over with indifference. 
Of his love ol Hath and the. nohility of his semtiments ^ I have spoken 
111 th(‘ Bndaee. 

vVhfi 1 Ka/ks inlliienee on his ag(‘ was immense. It may b(i that he 
end h’ay/J hsl Akh.ir's mind aw;iy from Islam and the J^rojdiet — this 
(‘harm* IS hrou^dit *aeainst tli(‘ni by (‘very iMuhammadan writer; but 
Abu 1 I'A/.l also led bis sover(‘i|^n to a trm; a[)preeiation of his duti(\s, 
and from the monuml that he ent(‘n‘d (V)urt, the ])roblem of suee(‘ssfully 
riiline ()V(‘r mixed rae(‘s, which Islam in but few other countries had 
to solv(*, was eari'fully eonsah'rc'd. and the ])oliey of tohu’ation was the 
rc'sult. I f Akbar felt th(‘ n(‘(‘(‘ssity of this new law, Abu d-Fazl enunciated 
it and foueht for it ^^ith his p<m, and if the Khan Khanans ^niined the 
vielori(‘s, tht‘ new policy r(‘(‘oneil(*d tin* jx'ojde to the foreign rule ; and 
whilst Akbar's apostaey from Islam is all but. forgotten, no emperi^r of 
th(‘ Mughul dynasty has come m^arin* to the id(‘al of a father of thi‘ people 
th<in li(‘. 'rh(‘ reversion, on th(‘ oth<*r hand, m lat(‘r times to the policy 
of r(‘liy;ious mtohaat ion, whilst it has surroiiiKh'd in the (‘V('s of the 
Moslems the ini'inoiv ol Awran^/ib with th(‘ halo of sanetity and still 
inclines the pious to utt(‘r a, Hilnnt '- lldli-liR (May (lod have 7n('r(‘y on 
him w lu'ii Ins name is nu'iitioiu'd, w’as also tlu' bt'jrinnimj; of tlu' breaking 
up of th(‘ ('iiipin'. 

ll.iNine (*lsewher(‘ j^i\(‘n nunu'rous (‘.xtraids from Hada.oiu to show' 
that Akbar s courtiers aseribi'd his apostaev from Islam to Favzi and 
Abu bha/l, I need not <piot(‘ otlu'r works, and will nu'Ti'lv allude to a 
eouph't liy ‘>1 rli - from (m(‘ of his Od(‘s in which he praises the Prophet — 



() l’ro|)h(‘t, protect tiu' do.st'ph of my soul (i.o. mv soul) from the harm 
of the brotiu'rs ; Inr tlnyv an' imijj(‘u(‘rous and envious, and deceive me 
like evil sprite's and lead me wolf like to the wi'll (of unbelief). 


1 L<'t tlio re;ul.>r <'<irisult (Uaduin's rrmlrrum of .Abu ’l-Fa/l’s introdurt ion to the 
fourth book (d the .t^Oi (Uadwin’s ii. pp 2S.V ill. The pa^sa^H' is anti-lslamitic. 

“ For 9 1 rfi \ ide p bSth The metre of the eoiiplet is Long luimal. 
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.The commentators unanimously exj)lain this pa^sa^i' as an allusion 
to the brothers Tavzi and Abu 'bFazl. 1 may also eiti‘ (he TarilJi of 
Abu 'l-Fazl's death, winch the Klian-i A^zam Mirza Koka is said toha\e 
made 



The womh'rful sword of (Jod's j)rophet cut oil the Invid of the n'bt'ld 

But Abu d-Fazl a])peanMl to him m a dream and said. “ Th(‘ ilat(‘ of 
my death lies in the words Ju-Jl “ The slave Ahn ‘l-h’a/l “ — 

which likewise gives a.h. 1011. 

Abu d-Fazhs works are the following - 

(1) The Akluniidina wath the AkhaA, its •( idl’d volimi '. The 

Akharl was comph‘t(‘(l in the llhid yivir of Akbar's ndgn ; only 

a sliglit addition to it was made in th(‘ b'h’d vimt on account, of tin* 
compiest of Barar (\.i). 1500 -7). Th(‘ contents of th«‘ AkhaindfHd have 
been ihdaileil in the Prefac(‘. The S(‘cond volunn' contains an account 
of the first fortv-six years of Akbar's ndgn.- Th(M’(‘ «'Msts a contmiiatioii 
up to the end of Akbar's reign by ^Jnayat" 'llah Mulubb ^Ali. Thus at 
least the continuator is calhsl in tw'o MSS (hat, 1 havi'scMUi. Fljihinstoni' 
says that tlu' nanu^ of the continiiator is Muhammad Sali.i, wliK'h simmus 
to b(i a (‘(irruption of Muhammad S.'dih. 

(2) Thi‘ Mnkfdhdl-i ^Alldnn. also called Insfid-fft Ahu 7 lAr.i, This 
book (‘ontains hOtiu’s w’rjttiui by Abu 'l-ldizl to kings and chiels. Among 
them ar(‘ the int(‘n‘sting lettiu's waatti’U to th(‘ Port ugii('S(‘ jira'sts, and 
to ‘’Add'* ll.’ih of Piil^ara, in r(‘[)ly to his (pK'st ion wlnOhcr Akhar had 
r('nounc(Ml Nlam. Pi‘si(h's, th(‘n‘ an^ jindacis and mw'Kwns. a \alu.iblc 
essav on tin' progress of the art of wilting, portions ol which ar(‘ givcui 
in the .17;/, etc. I'lu' colh'ction was imnh' alter Abu I Pa/l's death 
by ‘^Abd" ‘s-Samad, son of Af/al Muhammad, who sa\s that Ik' was a 
son of Abu ‘l-Fazfs sistiu’ and also his .son in law’. TIk' hook, as ai)o\c 
r('marke(l, is freipumtly r(‘ad in Madrasas, and then* ('\ist many lit ho 
gra])h(*(I (‘ditions. fn all of th(‘m, tin* cont(‘nts constitute thicc hooks; 
but Amir Ifaydar 1/u.saynI of Pilgram .says in tin* prclacc* to his Stiirdtuh t 
Alba) I that he had a colh*ction of four books, remarking at the saim* 


' Tlw'wonl /y'ey/e', :i Ffbel, has 1 lie niimcrKMl \ uliK' (if 10 111, hut t lie head fi>f tlu* 
word, tlu* IctUT <-j) IS ( ut (»fT , liciK (• lOl.d 1 lol 1, th(‘ \< ar of tlic Hiira in u hi« h Abu 
'1- Fa/,1 M.vs murd(Tcd, The metre of the hemotn h is i.oiiL' liouvil. 

^ The dhth \ ear lasted from th*- l.-ith Ifama/.'in, 11)00, to JOt h lUmm/rin. lOlO, i<\ to 
about tlvf' months before Abu l-Fa/l’s death 

® R('};:<irdni!^ tins \aluable ^\orl^, \ ide p .'{.‘{1. note 
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titno tJint MSS. of tln‘ fourth an* very ran*. It looks, indcod, as if Amir 
llavdar'.s cofA' was iinajiK*. 

(.)) The I)dnish} \shich is iiiontioiuai on ]). 1 

H(‘si(|os, I havr soon in dilloront hooks tliaf Abu I-Fazl also wrote a 
Risdld^l Muiidjdl. or ‘‘ Tn‘atis(‘ ol rray(*rs ; a JduuS''' IdiKjlidl, a 
loxioo!rra})}iioal work , and a KoshLol. Tlu* last word moans a ‘‘ h(*goar s 
(aij) ", or latlior tlio sm.ill basket or l)ov\l in wliioli bo^^oirs in tho Fast 
oolli'ot no«‘, dalles, o(o.. «i;iv(‘n as aims, and hence the* term is o(t(*n a{)])liod 
to oolloolions of anoodolos or short stones. Hut I have s(H*n no oo|)U‘s of 
those works. It was also inontionod abova* that Abu l-F.i/l presiaited, 
oil Ills uitrodiiotion at Court, t w o oomm('nt<iri(‘S. of whioh m) .MSS. seem 
to exist, at [)ios(‘nt . * Xor no(Ml [ aoain loh'r to tin* part whioli ho took in 
tin* translations from Sansknt and tin* (ompilation of tin* Td/lIJi-t dip. 

'rin* I)nrui’*’ IMunslidr, a modern Tazkira by Muhammad ‘’Askari 
Ijusayiii (>1 Ihii^ram, si'loots tho following insoription writt(*n by 
Abu 'l-l^\izl lor a tomph* in Kashmir as a sp(‘(‘imon both of Abu 'CFa/l's 
writinj^ and ol his ndii^ious b(*li(*f. It is o('rtainly \'(‘ry eharaeti’ristie, 
and IS oasil\’ roooyni/od as Abu ’1 Fazl's composition. 



' As 1 lir w 01(1 IS |irono\uu'(Ml m liulu, insi»'iul of ' 1\ .'ii -i llanisli “ t ho li'.sl of w isdoni.” 
'I'lu' uiithor of tho llufl U]lhn .sootus .illiuh' lo (iiiswoik, foi ho s.iys that .Vhu 'l-l-’a?!, 
whon ho s.u\ him m \ ii. IDUO, m.is m iv-m i ilin^j tlu‘ yaiiadir-i Ihlfn/iL 

•’ .Vlifi l-Ri/l s.vvH m tlio fouith hook of tho A^in " Tho lust pooplo in K.ishmir ari' 
tlio Biiiliimin.s. .Mthoii^li tlio\ ha\o not Y«'t fioisl tlionisohos from tlio fottons of blind 
U'hof and adh(>rt>noo to oustom, tlioy \of voiship (lod AMthoiit affootatnai. Thoy do not 
siu'or tvt pt'oplo of othoi lohuioiis. iittoi no doMios, and do not run aftoi hioro. Thoy jdant 
fnut troi's and thus oontrihuto lo tin* uolfaio of thoir follow oioatuios. Tlioy al stain fiom 
moat, and h\o in ('oliluoy. T’hoio aio about two thousand of thorn in Kashmir.” 

.\kbar sooms to ha\o lookod upon tlio.so Kashmiii KisIih as ukkIoI nion. 
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0 (lod. Ill (‘V(Ty I s(‘(‘ {xMiplo that scM’k 'I'Ikm'. and in 

I«inmiay(‘ 1 Ikmi’ spokcai. peopk' praisi' Tlico 1 


lk)Iyth('isni and Islam fcid alt<‘r TIkm', 

Macli n'liyion says, “Thou art oiaa withouf (Mpial. " 

If it 1 h‘ a mos(pi(‘. pi'oplo murmur the holy piayia. and if il hi* a 
Christian Church, pi'oplc rm^ th(‘ b-'ll from lov«‘ to Tina'. 

Sonn'tinu'sl liHMjinmt the Cliristiau cloister, and soiiK'iimcs tin' 
mos(pic, 

l)Ul it IS Thou whom I si'arcli from ti'inph' to tciiiplo. 

Thy ch'ot liavc no dealing's with I'ltln'r In'i’csy or orthodoxy; lor 
neither of tln'iii st.inds bi'Iimd the scri'i'ii of Thy truth. 

Ilcrcsv to tin’ In'n'tic, and ri'li^noii to the oithodox, 

Ihit the dust ol tin' rose j)etaM hc-lon^cs to the heart of the 
perfume-si'lh'r. 

Tins temph' was er('ct('d for tin' ])urpose of bindin;; to^i'ther the In'arts 
of tin' rnitarians in Hindustan, and esju'cially thos(' of Ihs worshippers 
that ]iv(' in the piovince of Kashmir. 

JjV ordi'T of the Lord of tin' throne and tin' crown, tini lamj) of 
creation, ^Sliali Akbar, 

In wlnan the sevi'ii miin'rals tind uniformity, in whom tin' four 
('lenn'nts attain jierfect mi.xture.- 

He who from insitn*er(‘ inotivc.s (h'stroys this tcanjih', should first 
(h'stroy his own pl.na' of worship; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, we must Ix'ar U[) with all nn'ii, l>ut if W(' hiok to tin' e.xternal. wa; 
find evi'rythiny propi'r to be destroyed. 

* 'L'lOi. hue IS Srili>lic The loiiL'Mi}.; of tin- lit.irt r is < om]):ii( (| to tlic ]u ifniiic 

\\lii( h rist-s from t tie ro'^f ]w tul-^. p( ifunw ‘'( Ih-r, i <• ttic I'lia.ii i<wi, is 1 1 nl> i< li^^ious, 

and IS oquallv rt finrn Ihtonv and ortlif»d(»xy 

* 1 o. Akiiar is (iir i UnntI, (^r |x iftsl man. 
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0 Thou art junt and jiidgost an action ])y the motive ; 

Thou kno\v(‘Ht wIk'IIicf a motive is snhlime, and Idlest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

1 }iav(* a U)\v not(‘S on Abu 'l-Ka/Ts family, whicli may form the con- 
clusion of this biogra])lucal noticed. The gives the following list of 
Shaykh Mubarak’s sons. 

]. Shayld Abu ’1-Fay/, Ixdter known under his jioetical name of 
Fay/i. lie was born in a.ii. 951 (a.d. 1517) and seems to have died 
childless. 

2. ShayUi Abu '1-Fa/l, born bith January, 1551, murdered T2th 
August-, l(lt)2. 

ShayjT Abu*'l-Harakrit, born 17th Shawwal, 909 (1552). “ Though 
h(i has not reaclu'd a high (h'grec of learning, be knows much, is a praeiicid 
man, and wi'll versisl in fencing. He is good-naturc'd and fond of 
(lervisln'S.” He served under Abu l-Fa/l in Khaiuh'sh. 

‘1. Shaykh Abu 'l-Kliayr, born 22nd Jumada 1, 907. ‘‘ He is a wi'll- 
infoinu'd young man, ot a r(‘gulaled mind.” H(‘, too, must have (uitered 
t-he Imperial siuvice ; for he is mentioiu'd m the Akharndina as having 
bei'ii sent by tlu' (unpi'i'or to the Dakhin to fetch Prince JJanyrd. 

5. Shaykh Abu l-Makaiim, born 25rd Shawwi'd, 970. lie was wild 
at/ lirst, but- giiuh'd bv his fatluu’ he h^arned a good (b'al. He also studiial 
under Shrdi Abu 'I Path Shlrazl. 

d'lu' abo\(‘ liv(' sons wtu'e ail by tin* same motluu', who, as launarked 
abo\(', di('d in 9!)8. 

0. Shay kb Abu d’urrd), born 2ord /il Hijjah, 988. “ Though his molluu' 
is another oiu', he is admitted at (’ouit, and is engaged in self- 
impro\ emeiit 

Ih‘si(b's tiu' abov(\ Abu 1-F<i/,1 mentums two ])ost humous sons by 
qnnnitd. or concubines, viz. Sha\kb Abu 'MJaimd. born ord Pabi ]l, 
1902, and Shaykb Abu Ix.'ishid, born 1st .Iiimada 1, 1002. ” They resiunble 
tlu'ir father." 

Of .Mubarak's daughters, I lind lour mentioned in tlu* histories:— 

1. One mariP'd to Khudawand Khan D.ikhini ; vide \). 190. Pada.oni 
c.dls h(‘r husband a /n(//:7, i.e. a Shiah, and says he died in Kari in 
(lujarat. 

2. One married to Hiisam" ‘d Din ; vide }). 188. 

8. Otu' married to a son of Kaja ‘^Ali Khan of lOiandesh. Their 
son Safdar Khan ^ was made, in the 15111 year of Ak bar's reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

^ L'lu' Lalvlm.ui nhtuni ot tlu* iinutit till, SIlO) v.ilK hmi Sinul.ir Khun. 
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4. Ladli Bogam. mariied to Islam Khan ; vido p. 552, nolo 1 . Mr. T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the Mijidli ''' informs me 
that Ladll Begam died in 1017, or five years hefoie the death of Iut 
husband. Her mausoleum, ealhal the “ Bav.zayi Jaujli Begam is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar's mausoleum at Sikaiulr.i, ikmi' Agr.i, 
The interior was built of marble, and the \Nlu)le was surroiiiided by a. wall 
of red Fathpur sandstone. It was eomj)let(‘d in lOOt. In IS 13, Mr. Beat' 
saw' in the Bawza several tombs without inscriptions, and a hwv Naars 
ago the place W'as sold by government to ii wa'althy Hindu. TIk' ikwv 
ow'iier dug up the marble ston(‘s, sold them, and destroyed llu' tomhs, 
so that of th(‘- old Baw/a nothing exists now'adays but thi‘ surrounding 
W'all. i\Ir. Beale thinks that th(‘ bodies of Shaykli Muharak, h'ay/i, 
and Abu d-Fa/1 wau'e likawvise buritnl th(‘r(‘, bec.iust' over th(‘ entraiua* 
the follow'ing mscrijition in 'I'ughra char.ictt'rs may still l)(‘ siaui : - 





In the nami! of Hod tin' merciful, tin' cliuncnt, in whom I trust ' 

This mausoh'um wars uaM-ted for the divine scliolar, tlu' sage of tlu' 
etern.d, the gatlu'riT of knowhalge, Sliaykli Muh.irakiillah (may his Si'cri't 
be sancti(ie(l !). in lllial pi(‘ty by theo<*ean of sci(ui<‘(‘s, Shaykh Abu 4 Fa/I 
—may God Almighty j)r(‘serve him! - in tlu' shadow of tiui maji'sty ot 
the just king, whom |)ow(T, auspeiousiKss, and generosity follow', 
.lalrdiiddunya waddin Akbar, IVidishrih i t lha/a mav God Almighty 
])erpetuate the foundations of his kingdom ! - under the su[)(‘i mttmdeiu'o 
of Abu ’1-Barakat, in lOOl (a.d. 1595 Db). 

Thus it will appear that the Baw/a was built in tlu* yi ar in which 
Fayzi died. Shaykh .Mubarak, as mentioned above, (ImmI m a.d. 1593. 
It seems, how'ever, as if Shaykh Muh.lrak an<l F.iy/a' had hi'cn hiiriisl 
at a ])la(.e opposite to Agra, on the left bank of the Jaimma, where he 
first S(‘ttlcd in 1551 ; for Abu 4- Fa/1 says in his (hescTijition of Agia in 
the /V’ln ■“ On the other side of the river is tin; (4iar Jk'igh \ ilia, built 
by Firdaws Alakaiu (the emperor Bfibar). There the. author was horn, and 


^ My t<‘\t cdil Ktn, p til. \'nlr ;»Ko p ri.SO , Ki cin-’s j) 17, .ui<l rt 

Lidli J3(.‘gum, p Id, ‘ ” inc.ms in Hin{iri''truii “ a jx t 
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there are resting places of liis father and his ehlcr brother. Shaykli ?Ala‘u 
.Maj/ul) anil .Mir ltafi"’(l-ilMi Safawi and other worthies are al.so 
lairied (here.” We Jiave no information regarding a remov.il of the bodie.s 
to the o( her .side of the .(amnna, though Abn 'Idi'iizi's inseri])tioii no doubt 
show.s that soldi a remov.d was intended, ft is a pity, however, 
fliili tli(‘ i(.i\v/ii vv.is sold and d(^strnV(‘(L 
Alffi 'j-Ki/l's son is (hr wrlld\no\vn 

Sfi.wKjj ^Ani)'* ’ii'IUiiM\x x\KZAn Kn \ x. 

Hr u.is horn on th<‘ IlMIi Sliji^^han, and rrceive<l from his grand- 
fatlKT (hr Siinni iiaiu(5 o[ ‘^Ahd'* 'r-l^ahman. In thn .‘iotli yrar of Akbar's 
rrign, wlaai 1\V(‘nti_^'' yt'ars of ag(‘. g\kl)ar married }iim to the daughter of 
Sa'^adat \\iv Koka's ))ro(h(‘r. \W h('r ^Abd'* 'r-K;dnnan Inid a son,to wliom 
Akbar g.i\e tin* namt‘ of Ibshotiind 

WluMi Abu was m eonimaud of th<‘ army in the Dakhin, 

^Abd'‘ 'r llahman was, wh;it (In' Ih'rsians e;dl, ilw nr-i-nl-iii ((irktu^h-i-il, 
“(Ji(‘ arrow' a(. hand at (In' (op of (he ([uiver evt'r ready to jx'rform duties 
from which others shr.ink, a,ud wust'ly and eouragi'ouslv settling mat(ers 
ol impor(anrf'. lb' (‘speei.dly dis( mguisln'fl himst'if in 'ralmgana. When 
Malik ^ \mbar, in (In' Iblh vt'.ir, h.id caught ^Ali Mardan Ikdiadur (p. bot)) 
and had (akt'n ptKsr.ssion of (In' eouidrv, Alfu '1 Kazl disp.ateln'd ‘’Abd" 
’r-ll:diman and Sht'r Kjiwaja (j) 510) (o oppose (h<‘ f'ln'inv. Tln'V erosst'd 
the (Jodawari near Nainh'r, and (h'h'.ilt'd ‘^Aml)a,r at tlu' Manjara. 

dahaiigir did not (ransltu* tt> (In' son (lie hatn'il wdneh lie had h'lt 
for (hr tatlirr. m.nh' him a commander of (w'o thousand liorst', gave him 
(In' tilth' ot Afzal Khan, and .ippointt'd him, m (In' tliird vt'ar of his 
rt'ign. govt'rnor of Ihiiar, e/rr Islam j^an ((in' husband of Abu l-K.izl's 
sis(rr) who was sent (o Ih'ngal. ^Alxl" r-lvahman also rrcf'ived Horrikhjfur 
as jagir. As goM'rnor ol Ihhar, In' had his In'adipiarters at Patna. 
Onet' during his .iltM'urt' fiom Patna, ;i dervish of (In' namt' of (iuti)'‘ 
M dui appt'art'd in (he ilistriet ot t>hoj[)ur, which bt'lougetl to the tlien 
very troublesome ( jjaimva Kajas (p. 577, note), and gavi' out th<it 
he \vas Prinet' j^usra, whom his unsiu'cessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment l)y Jahangir had made (he lavourite of the jx'ople. Collect mg 
a large numbt'r ot men. In* mareln'il on Ikitna, oeeupieil tin* fort wdneh 
Shaykh PanarasI and Hhiyas ‘lAbd” ‘r-H;ihman's odlcf'rs, (‘owardle gave 
up, and pluiuh'n'd Af/al Khan s property and the Impf'nal treasurv. 
‘’Abfl’‘ 'r Kahman returned Irom Horaklipur as soon as he In'ard of the 

’ \\ Inch iv!V!U(‘ WAS lioriu' l>y tlu' Iwotlu-r of l-f.uuifN ar, wlm l^ oftni mentione<l 
m Firdnw>i’5( Sliahhunut 
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rebellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drt'w up liis arinv at tlie 
Pun Pun River. ^Abd^‘ 'r-Ralnnan charged at ()nc(\ and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the foil., followed hv 
‘^Ab(P‘ 'r-Rahman, who succi'eded in ca[>tiiring him. IIt‘ <‘xecut(Hl t he man 
at once, and sent his h(‘ad to (\nirt, together with the two cowardly 
otlicers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had their 
heads shaved and wonnufs vauls put over tlu' laces; tln^y wiav tlnui 
tied to donkeys, w’lth their heads to tlu^ t.iils, and [)*arade(l through 
the tow ns (fashhlr) as a w.i ruing to others. 

Not long aft(‘r tliis alfair, ^Abd“ 'r-Rahman h‘ll ill, and W(‘ut to Court , 
w’lu're he was w'ell receiviid. He lingered lor a tmu‘, and di(sl ol an absiaess, 
Ml the 8th yiMr of .l.ihaugir's nagn (A.n lO’J'J) or (‘hoeii yiMrs after his 
lather's murder. 

PlSHOTA.X, SON OK 'k R\UM\\, SON OK Sll WKjl AhU 

11(‘ was 1)0111 on the f>rd Zi (,)a‘’da, In lh(‘ 1 1th yearol Jahangir s 
reign, h(‘ was a commander of .sevim himdnMl, with thri‘e hiimlri'd lioisie 
In the loth y(Mr ol SliTih Jahau's reign, lu‘ is mentioiK'd as a commander 
of live hundi’i'd horse, wlmJi rank h(‘ held wlnm h(‘ died in lhi‘ IblJi y(‘ar 
of the same n*ign. 
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ABU ’L-FAZL'S PREPACK 

AliLAH" AKBAR 

0 Lord, whoso Bccrets are for ever veiled 
And whoso perfeetion knows not a beirinninj:, 

End and hejjinninu, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of thim is found, in Tliy eternal realm 
My wolds art' laint' , my tonmie, a stons li.iet ; 

SloM wini^s m\ ft)ot. and wide is the t'xpaiist' ' 

Confused are my thoimbts, but tins i.s Tliy Ix'st ]u‘,ds(', 

In ('( stasA alont' I st-e Thee faee !«» face' 

It is ])rop(T fur a man of tnio know hnl^i' lo praise (lod not only in 
words, but also in (IimmIs, and (o (mdeavour to obtain ov(M*lastino happi- 
iK'ss, by juittiiyi^ the window of his In'art ojipositi' tho slit of his pim, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of thi‘ (-re.itor. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shim* upon him. and its b^ht enable him to 
oather a few drops Irom th(‘ oetmn, and a f(‘W atoms from the midless 
fudd of (lod’s works lie will thus obtain m (‘rlast in.i^ felicilv and nuidiT 
bu'tile tlH‘ driMrv (‘\pans<* of words and deeds. 

1. Abu d-Pa/1 son of Mubarak, return thanks,yi\ in;,Mo (lod bv sin^un^^ 
the piMises of royally, and by st rin,irm»,^ it.s kindly pearls upon llu‘ thread 
of deseription . but. it is not my intention to maki' mankind, tor th(‘ 
first, time, .UMpiamtiMl with tin* ^dorlou^ (h'eds and (‘xeelhuit. \irtues of 
that remark. ible man,’ who elotinss our wonderful world in luwv colours 
and is an ornanumt to (lod's noble eriMlion It would lu‘ absurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known , I .should make m\self the 
butt of the bmrned. It is only my personal knowh'd^u' of him, a priceless 
jew(‘l, which T scud to tin' market place of the world, ami my heart feels 
proud of bem^^ eni^M^UMl m .such an undeitakm*^ Ibit. it could not have 
lu'i'ii from S(‘lf laudation that I hava* taken upon mvself to carry out 
so ^Teat a task a work which eyeii heayeiily Ix'in^^s would lind beset 
witli dithculties ; for such a motive would I'xpo.se my mahility and 
shortsightediK'ss. My .sole obj(‘ct. in writing this work was, first, to 
impart to all that t, ike an inten'st m this auspicmus cent ury, a knowledge 
of tin' wisdom, ma^m.inimity, and energy of inm who undcrst.unP tin* 
minutest indications of all things, created and divine, striding as In- does 
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over the fiehi (if kiiowhMl^^e ; and, secondly to leave future generations 
a nol)le legacy. Tin*, [laynnuit of a deht of gratitude is an ornament of 
lif(‘ and a provision for man's last jourmy. There may Ix' s(ame in this 
world of amhifious strif<‘, \vh(‘re natures are so difl'ermit, desires so 
nmn<‘r()UN, ('(pnty so rarcy and guidance so scairce, who, hy making use 
of this source ol uisdom, will escape from the p(‘rph‘\ities of tlu' (uulless 
chaos ol kriowIe(|g(‘ and d<‘(xls. It is with this aim that 1 <h'serilje some 
of Ihe rf'giilafions of tin* gr<*at. King, thus leaving for far and in'ar, a 
standard uoik ol wisdom In doing so, 1 have, of course, to^peakof the 
('X.illed posit KMi ol a king and also to d<‘serdj(‘ the condition of thosi' 
who aie assist. lilts m this gnsit ollici*. 

No dignity IS higln*!* in t.ln* lyi'S of tlod t.han royalt.y ; and those', 
wlio .iiH* wis(‘, drink from its aus[)ieious fountain. \ sullicient proof of 
this, for tJioa' who reipnia^ one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of o'lx'llion, and tin' n'ason why suhjeeds obiy. kiven ihe mean- 
ing of lln‘, w'ord Tadishrih shows this; for 'pdd signifies staJulily and 
possi'ssion, and shdli nnsuis origin, lord. A king is, thi'ri'fon*, tin' origin 
of st ability and possi'ssion. If royaJtv did not I'Xist., lh(' storm of strife 
wmiild nev('r subside*, nor se'lfish ambition elis.ippe'.ar. Mankind, bi'iiig 
under tin* luirdeii ol kiwlessin'ss .ind lust, would sink into tin' pit eif 
destruet ion , t lie woikl, t his gn'a.t markt't. place, would lose its piospt'i itv, 
and the w hole imH h Ix'come' a b.irre'ii w.iste'. But. bv tin* light ol impeiial 
justice', some' follow With che'e'rfulue'SS lln^ ro.ld of olx'da'lice', whilst 
othe'rs abstain from vioh'in-e' through fe'ar of pnmshmi'nt , ainl out. 
e)f ne'ce'ssitv make elniii'e ol the' pat.h ol re'ctit.inhv SlidJi is ,i!so a. name* 
given to one* who snrpasse*s his lellows, as yon ma.v si'c Ireun words like.* 
shd/i suirdi, shall idh \ it. is also .1 te*rm aj)plie*d to a. bride'groom the* 
world, as tin* brieh*, be'lreilhes ln*rselt te) the King, and be'cemu's his 
w'orship[)e*r. 

Sillv and shortsighle'el me'n e*anne)t elistmguish a (lar Iving from a 
seJjish rule'!’. Nor is this n*markable, as both have m ceemmon a kirge' 
treasury, a, nume'rous army, clever se'rv.ints, obedient subje'cts, an 
abundance of w ise* me*n. a multiluele of skilful w'e)rkmen, and a snpe'rtluitv 
eif means of en)e)vment Ibit. nn'u of deeper insight re'inirk a elitb're'nee^ 
In the ease of the* fornn'r. the' things just, now' e*nume'rateel, are lasting , 
but 111 that of the latter, of slnirt duratie)n The* forme*!’ eloes not .ittaeh 
himselt to the'se' things, a^ his objt'ct i.s to remove oppression .ind provide' 
fe)r everything which is good. Security, he.ilth, chastitv, pistice, polite 
manners, faithfuliu'ss, truth, an increase' of sincerity, etc., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the exte'rnal forms of royal penver, by 
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vanity, the slavishiiess of men, ami the desire of enjoynu'nt ; lienee, (‘\ erv- 
wliere there is insecurity, iinsettledness, strd’e, o[)[)n‘ssi()n, faithlessiu'.ss, 
robbery. 

Royalty is a li<j;ht einanatiiif^ from (Jod, and a ray from l]n‘ snn, 
the illuminator of th(‘ universe,^ the ar^mmmt of the book of perh'ct loii, 
tlic receptacle of all virtues. Modern lan^ua^e ealis this li<^ht/n;/ / Izidl 
(the divine li^ht), and the tongue of anti(|uity called ii ktifdn Lhma 
(the sublime halo). It is eommunieated by tiod to kin^s without (he 
int(U’mediate assistance of .niy om'. and imm. in the jiresenee of it, bend 
the forihead of praise towards tin' ‘ground of submission. As^ain, many 
exeellent c[ualiti(\s Wow from th(‘ possc'ssion of this liu;ht. 1. .1 jxih'rnal 
/ore tou'anJ.^ the ,su//>;ee/s. thousands find n'st in tin' lovi' of tin' Kino; 
and sectarian dilTeia'iiees do not r.iise tln^ dust of ^trlh^ In his wisdom, 
the Kino will understand tln^ spirit of the aj^nu and shapi‘ his ])l.ins 
accordini^dv. '1. A hinjc liidit. The si^ht of anylhino (lisaona'abh* doc's 
not uns(*ttl(‘ him; nor is want of diseriminat ion for him a souri'c of 
disappointiiK'nt, Ills (‘ouraoe stt^ps in. Ills di\iiu‘ iirinness oivi's liim 
the pow('r of reipiit.d, nor dot's the hioh jiosition of an olh'iidt'r intt'rh'rt^ 
w'lth it. Tht' washt's ot ort'at and small art^ attt'mlt'd to. and tlieir claims 
meet with no delay atr his hands. J (Imh/ ///e/etrso/t/ hiist ni (iod 
Win'll lit' pt'rforins an action, lit' considers (h)d as the ri'al ilot'r of it (and 
hinist'lf as till' mt'diuin), so th,it a eontliel of niotivt's can product' im 
tlisturbaiiet' \. Vi'ivjvr <nid drnftion. Tln^ siieet'ss t)f Ins plans will 
not It'atl him tt) neoh‘rt ; intr w ill ailvt'i’sily eaust' him (t) birot't ( Ititl, and 
matlly trust m ni.in, Jb* puts the reins of th'sirt' mtt) tht' liainls of rt'astin , 
in the with' tieltl t)f his tlrsirt's lit' tltx's nt)t ])erniit liinisclf tt) bt' trtxldeii 
tlt)wn by restlessness, nor will lie. wastt' his prt'i loii.s timt' in st'ekmo after 
th.it which is iinprtipiT. lit' m.ike.s wrath, tin' Ivr.int, pay littma;^^' tt) 
wisdtun, so tli.it blind ra^r m.iv not tin' uppt'r li.iiid, and ineonsidei’ 
att'iit'ss overstt'p tht' propt*r limits, lb' sits tin tin* I'lnmenet' of propriety, 
sc) that (host' wlm h.ivt' oono. .istr.iv h.ivt' a w.iv left to return without. 
ex[)usme tht'ir batl tietals tt) tin' pulilie ;,M/e. W Inm In' sits in jiideinent., 
the petititiiit'r st'eins tt) bt^ tln^ j**de)', and he hlm^('lf, t)n aeeoimt. t)f his 
mildnt'ss, the suitor for justice. Ib' tlot's not peiniit. pt*t it ntiiers to be 
tit'layetl on the ])ath of hojie ; In' entle.i\onrs It) pniiimtt' tin* happiin'^s 
of the creatures in tibedn'iitt' to tin' wall of tin* ('o'.itor, and nt‘\er serks 
to plt'.ise the petiple in cont ratliction tti reason lie is ft)r e\er searelim^^ 


' .Vkl'ar ■svor-'Kn)[i« a t h<’ smi t In* \ i-iMc r< ]ir< iilat i\( of Ood, an(l ( lio iinin* dial (.• 
source of life. his foim of woislup^ i k/c I< !'a\. 
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aft(‘r those ^vho s])oak the tr\ith, and is not displeased with words that 
sec'in l)itt(‘r, hiii are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and tli(‘. rank of th(‘. spealoT. Jfe is not content with not committing 
vioknicc, but lie must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

lie is continually atbmtive to the healtii of the body politic, and 
appli(‘s reme.dK's to tln^ sev(Tal diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that iJie (‘{piilibriiini of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
ini\tur<‘ of th(!'elementsd so also does the ])olitical constitution become 
well t(“inp('r(‘d by a ])roper division of ranks ; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
Ix'coiiK' fused into one body. 

The ])eople of the world may be divided into four classes.^-— 

1 . Il’o/'/ mrx, who in th(‘ political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
(lirect('(l by uiuh'rstandm^, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strif(‘, but kindh*, also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
baiKH's. 2. Aftifrrrs and narchants, who hold the })lace of air. From 
tlnur labours and travihs, ({od's gifts beconn; univiTsal, and the breeze 
of contimtimuit nourishes the ros(‘-tn‘e of lib'. The learned, such as 
the philosojiher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who n'semble water. From tlndr pen and their wisdom, a 
liviT uses 111 th(' drought of the world, and tlu' gard«m of tlu‘ creation 
n'ctnv<'s from their irrigating pow(‘rs a peculiar fr(‘shn(\ss. 4. Husbandmen 
and labotners, who may bt‘ (‘ompansl to e<irth Hy tlndr exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to piudection, and strength and happiness flow' 
from their work. 

It- is tluTidore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its jiroper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due res])ect for others, to 
cause the world to llourish. 

And as tin* grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

I. The }i()bles af the state, who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devot(‘dnt‘ss, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 


' ^riius, .'ici'orduw (o (hr inrdu-nl (lu'onos of (hr muidlo agrs 
'rius p.issagr rr'^rnihlrs in Kirdausi'a Shahniima. m tho rhaptor oiUidrd dar 
dCtaiui 1 (/(H/i '/i h/ ; » iih* also \ ullrr’a 11, 7 .”)(>, s kfUuzi It is also found 
m tho [kf±hu] i Muh'inii, rhaptrr \\ . dur \id 1 , m tho AUiti'vj-i Jah'di. and tho AUilaq-i 
Aihs'in', (hr cdilr^t id (ho thrro montionrd. 
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courtiers lesemble fire, beiug ardent in devotion, and consuminir iu 
with toes. At tbe bead ot this class is tbe wbo U'o\\\ Iws \\Avv\\^i 
attained by bis wisdom tbe four decrees of perfection,^ is tiie eu\\u'V(n''s 
lieutenant in all matters connecteil with the realm and tin' household. 
He peaces the Council by his wisdom, and setth's nith ])ein‘tration the 
great alTairs of the realm. Promotion and degrad.it ion. app(hntment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It recpiires therefore an e\p(*rieneed 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, alTabllity, lirmness, 
magnanimity, a man al)le to be at peace with any one. v\]io is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangi'rs, inpiartial to friends 
and enemies, wlio weighs his words, is skilful in busiiu'ss, wi'Il bnal. 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharj) and farsightc'd, aiapiainli'd 
with the (‘(‘H'lnonies of the court, cogm/ant of tlie State s('cn‘ts. prompt 
in transacting bnsiiu'ss, unatTected by the multiplicity of his diitu'S 
He should consider it his duty to ])romote thi' v isles of others, and 
base his actions on a due regard to the dilhu’ent. ranks of nu'n, tr(‘atmg 
oven liis inferiors with resjiect, from llu' (h'sin' ol attaching to hiinsi'lt 
the hearts of all. Ife takes care not to commit improprii't as in coiivi'isa- 
tion, and guards himself from b.id actions. Although tlu' tin.incial otlices 
are not under his immediate su]M‘rmtendenc(*, yet lu' reiauvi'd the i cl urns 
from the heads of all financial otlices, and wisely lo'cps ab.strae ts of their 
returns. 

The Mir-mrd,“ tin* Kes'pe'r of tlu' sesil, the Mir bakhshi,'^ th*' Ikir- 
begid the (tturbegi,'* th(‘ Mir-to/,dx',‘' tlm Mirdtahri,^ tlu' .Mir barr,"' tin* 
Mir-iMan/al,'' tin' f^wansrdar,’*^ tin' Muiislil,’* the t^lfish-lx'gi,’- the AlJila 
bi'gf,^’’^ belong to this class. Kv(*ry one of tln'iii ought to lx* siitlicicntly 
acquainted ^\lth tlu' work of tin' others 


‘ Alsl'ar ^aiU tliat U(‘\ (■on^'i-'lcd iii (lir n aUiii' of ''.'icriliMUX four 

thinu> - /fo? (lifo), mnl (jiroiiortN ), ilni (nlnnoii), iKimri-y (jici-oii.tl lioiioui), 'I'lion- \sli(i 
lonlu'cl u[)Oti Alvh.ir ii.s a jxuidc' in b|)intiial inattciH (jin) an li«iiioni wIikIi Akiiar tiiin li 
cos clod — jiroini^od to '>lio\\ this dov otcilrn s-;, .'ind tlx n hclon-aod to tin' ilhi-i or I lie 

Dis ino loiilli, t ho art n lo^ of whi« h Ahhar had laid doss n, as mas ho ^ooll 1m low 
- Porlia|)s an oHioor in (diari'o of tlu* Kini'< roi piisato jMii^o 
^ I’a} nia'-tor of t ho ( 'ourt 

‘ ,\n olfu'or who proonts pooplo at Court, (hiir pitition^, (t( II< i- aho (.iljid 

MI) (;\,z 

’’ Ihanr of iho finperial inognia. 

.Maslor of Core niotiK 

' llarlioiir .Ma-'tt r (hinr.d and .\dtiuial. 

* Siipeniiti ndt lit of tho Iinporial Ton sN 

* Quartor Ma>tor Conr r.d of tin* Court .Mshar - (onil was fitipKntlv tra\(llinj.' 
Supenntf ndont of tho Inijional Kitolnn. 

o Privat<> S((rotar\. 

Suporintondont of tho aviarn-i (fahons, ])!;,’» on--). (Head of tlio Mfw^ I’ | 

’’’ Siiporintcndcnt of tho .stnd. 
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2. The assistants of vietortf, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and ex|)(‘nditiir<‘, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a h(\'irt-rejoicin^ brei'/e, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
Idle head of this division is the Vizier, also called Diwan. He is the 
li<!utenant of the I'hnptTor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, an<l checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
reveniK^ the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of {\\n Divine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumsp(;ct, warm liearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
styh*, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
/(‘alous in his work. Ife is in reality a bookdvceper. He explains all 
inatt(‘rs which appisir too intricate for the Mustanfl ^ ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability Ik; r<d(‘rs to tin; Vakil. The Mustawfi, the Sahib-i 
Tawji,- tJie Awarja Xawis,-^ the Mir-Saman,^ the Nazir-i Huyutfit,'’ 
(h(‘ Diwan i Huyutfit,’^ tin' Miishrif,’^ of tlie Tn'asury ; the Waqi^a 
Nawis,^ the Vmil ^ of tlu' domains, an; under his orders, and act by the 
forc(‘ of his wisdom. 

SoiiK' princes consider the ollici; of the Vi/ier as a part of that of the 
Vakil, aiei are anxious to tind in their realm a man wdio possesses the 
exc('llent <pialitics of these two [ullars of tin; e<litice of the State, ihit 
as tln'V an' not always abh‘ to tin<l a jierson qualified for the otlice of a 
\’akil, tlu'V imike choic(* of a man who has some of his (pialities, and 
appoint' him as Mushnf i Dlirfin, which otlice is higlu'r m rank than that 
of the Diwan, but lower than that of the \'akil. 

d. The non pa mans of (he kuuj, who are tin* ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
h'dgi' of the tinu's, tlnur intimate acapiaintance with human nature, their 
frankiK'ss and polite address, ddirough the exi'clh'iu'e of tlu'ir religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the marki't place of the world 
the stores of \irtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battlcdield of 
the world, tlu'v extinguish the sparks of wrath bv the rain of their 


‘ Diw.ln. 

'I’lio (>f tlio Army. 

’ 'I'lu' An'oiuU.int of tho (Lilly ('xponilitiiro at ('nurt 

* Tho olluHT in cluiriii' of tlu' (’oiirt furmturo. storc-^. cti' 
' SupiTinti'mli'iit of tho InijX'nal u(*rk'^liojK 

'Llu' V(‘('oiintant of the Imix'nal i\orkslu»j>N. 

* I'lrrk. 

Keoi^nlor. 

* f'olltH’tor. 
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wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the alTairs of tlie body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of allliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate tlie world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by tlu* Hood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who ^\ith the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purities llu' morale of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the wel fan' of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The i^^adr,^ the Mir-^'Adl, th(' Qazi/- the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsaver, belong to this class. 

4. The SC) rants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the ])ositiou of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust bidore tlu' majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an I'lixir for the 
body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon tlui face of su(‘(‘es<. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, tlu' servants in charge of tlu' sharhai 
and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be. waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent ([ualities, tlu're arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the tlow'cr-bed of anspiciousm'ss. 

.lust as the wi'lfare of the whole world (h'jM'iids upon tin', successful 
working of the abovemu'utioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the bodv ])olitic dt'pi'ud upon tlu* propeu* formation ol th(' latti'r 
four divisions. 

Tin* sages of antupiity nu'iition the following four jiersons as the 
chii'f su])ports of the State 1. Jn ni))i(iht rolhdor, who ])rotect8 tin* 
husbandman, watches over the subji'cls, develops tlu' country, and 
improvi's the revemn'S. 2, A consnotthtfis r())n))Kin<lrr of tlu' army, active 
and strict. ,4 chief jitslar, free from avarice and s(‘ltishness, who sits 
on the emiin'iice of circninspeet ion ami insight, and obtains his mids by 
putting various questions, without exclusively reiving on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligence)', who transmits the (‘vents of the, time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to tlu* thri'ad of truth and 
jieiK'tration. 


' Also called Sndr~i Juhav, the Chief JusIk e and Adniini.-traUii ( i( ii( i.d nf the < iiijun . 
* The Qa 7 i hears the case ; the Mir ‘^A<11 jM‘'^es the sentence. 
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It is moroov(ir incumbent on a just king to make liimself acquainted 
with the characters of tlie following five kinds ^ of men of whom the world 
is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is the mgacious man who ])rud(mtly does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
bis chamK'l, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a one 
is the fiit(‘st person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore bei'ome an irrigating source 
for otliers. Although it may be proper to sliow him kindness and respect, 
yet lie does not m|!rit so liigh a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds, jfe do(‘S not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowi'd to live at his (*ase. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the umonsalerate man, who fills his house with furniture for his own 
miseliii'f, without, however, doing harm to otluu's. Him the king should 
keej) in the hot place of disap[)ointiuent, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and siwau'e rejindumsion. The last of all is the 
vicious man, whose black (IcimIs alarm others and throw^, on account of their 
viciousiucss, a whole world into grief, if the remedi(‘s employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him scqiarate from mankind ; and 
providi'd t lus harsh tnaitment does not. awaken him from his sKm']) of error, 
he should h'cl the toi'fun* of grief, and b(‘ b.inished from his dwelling ; 
and il this remedy produce no effeef. (dtluT, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disa[)pointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should bi' d('])rived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose Ids sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for in((uiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by (Jod, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is tluTidore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
ac(|uainted with the rank and charact(*r of men, by the light of insight 
and ])euetration, and then to regulate Imsiness accordingly. And hence 
it is that th(' sages of ancient times have said that princes wlio W’oar the 


' Tlu‘ tollowinj^ IS a froo par.vpllr^^^e of a paS'^a^^e in tho AJMiiq-i Muhnni, Chapter 
XX.Xir, ('utitleil (iar 



jewel ol wisdom do not appoint every low man to tklr service ; tlial tlc'v 
do not consider every one wlio lias been appointed, to be dcsaviiij; 
oi daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, arc not tfiorofore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet ot intoroourse ; that thoso 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address, that those who have this privilei^e, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august asscmhly *, that those n]>on whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not tlierefore let int(f their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with tliese laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordinm. Prom the light of liis wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of tluur oiu'rgy ; 
whilst ever clear to himself, ami without an edort, he adonis his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speiM-h, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness ^ , 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would he able 
to hear and comprehend it ? The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of Ids 
wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, ami his 
greatness as a king. I shall speak: 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondhj, of the 
regulations concerning the armij ; thirdhj, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, ns these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical impiircrs a present, which may s.mmu dillicult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, wliich may S(‘em i^asy, hut 
is in rculity dillicult.. 

Experienced men who arc acquainted with the art of I'overninf', 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot ooini)relicnd how monarelis 
have hitherto "overned, without these wise recidations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under thri'c heads ; it enable.? 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


1 Akbar as tho spiritual lo.atler of the memb(*rs bclongiii- to the Divine Faith wrought 
many miracles of which some are related m tho .sevenly-sevonth A in of this book. 
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Remark by the Author.-- Aii I had Homctirncs to use Hindi wordn, I have carefullv 
dcscrihud the con.sonarith and vowels. Inquirers wdl therefore have no difticulty in 
readin*' ; nor aviU any confusion arise from mistakes in eopyin^f. Letters like alif, lam 
and a hiw more, are suflu lently clear from their names. Some letters t have distinguialied 
as wnnqulji, and letters sinidar in form, without .such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely I’ersian, have been distin^'iiished as such ; thus the p in pidid, the chr in chnmnn, 
the (jdf in 'ingdr, the zh in irnizhda. Sometimes I have added to the nanu's of tlu'se 

letters, the phnm' hanny thret- Letters peculiar to the Hindi language I have 

di.stinguihhed as Hindi. 'L’he letter yd as in rdy, I have called tahtiun, and the /r, as in 
da,Ht, fau'qdrii. The h in adab, 1 have merely called be. Similarly, the letters nun, v)d\L\ 
yd, and he, when clearly sounded, have been merely described as udn, v'du\ etc The 
nasal udii 1 have* calk'd ndn-i khafi, or ndn-i pinhdn. The final and silent h, as in 

farkhjmda, I havi' ealkd vuiktub, i e. written, but not pronounced. The i and u, when 

modilii'd to c or o I hav(' calk'd mnjhd\. As eon.sonants followed by an ub/have the vowi'Li, 
it was not mvessary to specify their vowels. 
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THE B[PEIHAL HOUSEIIOEJ). 

I, 

Till-: ][()l'SKII()LI). 

He is a iiuui of umUo-staudini; and aspiralious \vl\o, 
tlio ludp of otluM's, iv('o_iini/(‘s a ray of tlio ])o\\(‘r in tlio sinallasi 

tliini^s of the ^^olid ; ^\ho shajH\s Ids inward and oulward cliaraelto* 
accordingly, and shows dii(‘ rcs|u‘ct to luniseif and to oilu'rs. IIt‘ who 
does jiot ])ossess these (jualilications, oiii^hi not to enjia^i' in tlu^ stru^^le 
of the world, hut observe a jM‘acea.hh‘ conduct. If tlu* fornuu’ Ix' n^ivcn to 
retirenuuit, lie will cultivat(‘, noble virtues: and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will ])ut his whoh‘ heart in the nianaj^euKUit, of his 
affairs, and lead <i life, fnx* from distressing^ caix's. 

Tru(! ^u'(‘atin‘ss, in sjiiritual and in worldly iuatt(‘rs, do(‘s not shrink 
from the minutia* of business, but regards their jicrfonuanci' as an lict of 
])ivin(‘. w’orshi[).^ 

]f he cannot jxuTorm cMUTlhim^ hinisidf, lie ouf^lit to select, ^uidi'd 
by insight, and ])ra(Tical wisdom, om^ or two men of saj^acity and uiidcT- 
standiny, cf libeial \iews in ixEluous mattiTs, ]ioss(‘ssin^ dilijtenc(' and 
a knowledei* of the liuman luxirt, and be ‘^uuhd by tlu'ir advice. 

The wise (‘stiiM'in him not a kinj' who confines his atti'iit ion to jt^eat 
matters only, althou^li soim* inijiartial judge's (‘.\ciise a kim^ that doiss so, 
liecause avaricious .sycoplnuits wTio cndi'avoiir by cunuiii^^ to obtain t,he 
])osition of the virtuous, oftim nmiind him (d tlu^ dilTerence of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asle(‘p sucli king.s as are fond of extiunal greatn(*ss, t heir 
only object bcang to makii a tra,de of the nweiiues of lh<^ country, anil to 
promote their own inti'nvsts. I>ut good princes mak'c, no dilTenuicij b(‘t ween 
great and small matters ; they la, ke, with (h(‘ assistance of (j!od, the burden 
of thi.s world and the responsibiliiy of the world to come, on tlui shoulder 
of resolution, and an^ yet fna*. and independent, as is tlu^ casii with the 
king of our time. Jn his wi.sdom, In* maku'S liiiiHelf acfpiaint(‘d witli the 
successful working of ev(‘ry (h‘partment, which, although foriiuT monarchs 


^ A phrase ^\hjfh Ahl^ar often u.seU. 
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have thought it derogatory to tluiir greatness, is yet the first step towards 
the cstaldishnient of a good government, bor every })rancli he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the j)erformanee of his duty a means of 
obtaining Clod's favour. 

The suee(;ss of this vast undertaking depends upon two things : firsts 
wisdom and ijisight , to rail into (‘xistenee suitable regulations ; sccondhj^ 
a watchful (‘ye, to sec^ th(‘m ('arricMl out by men of int(‘grity and diligence. 

Although many s(‘rvanis of the liousehold receive their salaries on the 
list of th(! army, tli(‘r(i was paid for tin; houscdiold in the thirty-ninth year 
of th(! Divine era, the sum of h01),l<St),79r) (Jams} Tln^ expenses of this 
acf'ount, as also tin; r(‘,v(*nu(‘s, an^ daily in(T(‘asing. There are more than 
on(‘, liundn'd olhc(*s and workshoj)s (‘ach resembling a city, or rather a 
littl(‘ kingdom ; and by tin*. unr(‘mitting att(‘ntion of his Majesty, they 
an‘ all conduct(‘d witli r(‘gularity, and are (‘onstantly increasing, their 
improv(*m(‘nt b(‘ing accompanied by additiomil car(‘ and supervision on 
the part of his Miijesty. 

Som(‘ of th(‘ r(‘giilat.ions 1 shall transmit, as a [)r(‘sent, to future 
(‘n(piir(‘rs, a,nd thus kindle in oth(‘rs tli(‘ lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As ri’gards tliosi* n'giilations which an‘ of a gtnn'ral nature*, and w'hic.h 
from th(*ir subj(‘ct. iiritteu’ b(‘long to (sich of tin*, threes divisions of the 
work, I have |)ut tJn in aanong the n'gulations of th(‘, Hoiisediold. 

A^ln 2 . 

TIID IMTHRIAD THKASnUKS. 

bl\(‘ry man of sense and uiid(‘r<tanding knows that the b(‘st waiv of 
worsliippmg (lod, consists in allavmg tin* dis1n',>s of tln^ times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This dejiends, how'i‘V(*r, on tin; advance- 
nu'nt. of agriciilt iin*. on (he onha* k(‘p1 in tin* king’s hoiise'hold, on the 
n'adiiu'ss of th(‘ champions of the' (‘mpin*. and tin* discipline of tliii army. 
All this IS again conn(‘ct(‘d with tlu* (*X(‘rcis(‘ of projx'r can' on (he ])art of 
tin* monaa’(‘h, his lovi* for tin* pe'oph*, and with an int(‘llig(‘nt. manageammt 
of th(‘ rcvciuK's and (In* piibln* (‘xpenditun*. ll is only wh(*n canal for, 
that, the inhabitants of the towns a.nd tliosi* of tlu' rural districts, are 
able to salisfv tlinr wants, and to (‘njoy prospiuaty. Ib'iice it. is in- 
cumb(‘nt. (Ui just king^, to c.in* for tic* form(‘r, and t<^ protect the* latter 
class of men. If souk* say tlnit to colh'ct waailth, and to a^k for more 

' Or, i Kii|><m's One (of .\UI».u) 10 ihmx. 'I'lie l)i\ine or.i, or 

Tthd/i / // f/e. is \kl>;i[ 's sol.ii ei.i, tluM ominema'inent of w lin li f.Ulsonthe lOth Fobruar},. 
lool) ; heneo tho Hurt \ -ninth U'ar eorresponUs to \ 1>. loOo. 
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than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as conteniptiblo by people 
given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the oj)posile is the case with the ’ 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dejiendent |>osition, 1 W’Oiild 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ; 
for in reality both classi's of men try to obtain that which they think 
neci'ssarv. Poor, but abstemious people taki' a sutiicumt (jiiautitv of 
food and raimt'iit, so as to keep uj) the strength lU'Ct'ssarv for tin' pursuit 
of t]u‘ir en(|uiries,an(l to pro1e<‘t them again''! the inlliu^iua' of the weatlnu; 
w'hilst the otlier class think to hav(‘ ju.4 .^ullicient . when they lill tlu'ir 
treasuries, gatluT armies, and r<‘lh‘(‘t on otluu* means of incri'asing their 
power. 

It w'as from such views, wluai lifting th(‘ \(m 1 and Ix'ginning to fia) 
attention to tlies(‘ weighty concerns, that his Ma,j('s;,ty (‘iit rustl'd his inmos\,j.( 
secrets to the Khtnlja sard I^dnidd KJidu} a name which hisMaji'sty had 
bestow’ed u{)on him as a fitting tilh'. On account of tlii' expiu’ii'iici' of tlu^rc 
Khirdjd, the n'flections of his Majc'sty took a ])racti(‘al turn, wident'd by 
(legH'es, and shom^ at last forth in cxi’i'lliuit n-gulations. An eiKpiiry 
regarding tlu' inconu' of tlu' dilTen'iit kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully conclud(‘<l by the wisdom of upright- and (‘xperienced men. | 
With a c(»mprehensivcn(‘ss which kiU'W' no dincrciu'c bctuiMUi fruaids and 
strangers, tJu' lands w'hich paid rents into tin* imperial cxcheijiier wi'n^fj- 
s(‘parat('d from tin' dagir lands; and zealous and upiighl men weri' pu 
in charge of tin' n'vcimes, each ovi'r oiu' /xann' of diuns. Incorrupt iblo 
- wen' selected to assist them, and int-(‘Ilig(‘n! t rea,surers wen' 
appoint{'<l, OIK' for each. And from kindn(*''S and can* for 1 he agriciiltairaJ 
cla-ssi'S, il was commanded that the colli'ctors shoiihl not, insist upon the 
husbandman paying com in full wi'ight, but, to gi\e him a reccijit for 
wdiati'Ver species of nioiiev In* might bring This laiidabli' n'guhition 
nmioN'ed tlie rust, of uncertaintv from tin' minds of tin' collectors, and fr 

^ nuwu^ ti iidim/l/n/K A7/?r p'/- '.a/T/ is i )i<‘ I if Ir (»f I Im> < Im f ciime li Him 

ro.il n.inir ua^ I’hfil Malik. Vftet Sulini Sluih (irOT) f(» J.'i.').'!), who hesfowrd (’< 

upon liiin t li(’ ( if If ol M It 'linn mail hlnin, hf (‘nlfif<l \khar 7 s( r\ i< <■ \ K ha r, aftf’i 1 ho \ 

(loath of 'd-DIn Muhammad \tt.'ah Khan, hi'' lo'fj t fafhor, (oniimmid to InoP^ 

into mattfi', of Imam o, .md hnditm t he Powcmtif Dr-partnifiif a den (jf f hif s f^, he a[>pomto(/rd 
Kfimad Kh.ln, to ifiuodfi fho linamc^, niakini/ him a ( ommaiidfi of One ThoiiHan 
[ri'lf \hu l-Ka/is Imt of \khai s prandfi ■>, in part sim ond, .\o I l!t), and (onforrin’ ' > 

upon him the t if If of l^ln.nlil A han 1 1(‘ a ppi ar s f o ha c pc i foi nifd In , diif a s to Akhnr ^ 9 • 

siti'faition In I.'iiio. he(onu \f(l tiu' daiiLdiffr of Mir.ln Miiharak, kin^^ of KhandoH) ’ 
(ir).'!") to lo(ih), to Akhar’s harom, look ,iff<i wards a part in the (orKpif.sf of Ik'nf^al 

w horc Ilf di'f mmiishfd himself, and was, m loTU. .ippomf< d rnoi of I'hakkar. Wheris (,il 

in l.")7S Akhai's jirc'f m f was rf({mro(| m the I’mj.ih, Ktimad Khan desned to join him. 

In order to (*(juij) his t tint nw^fiit, ho follei fed Ins rents and oiilsf andinuH, an it appoars, 
\Mth much harshiK'ss 'I'hi' k'd to a (oii'furary aLMiiist his life. In the same year he 
was mnrdererl by a man named Maijsud ^AH Ma^ihn > ( 

^ Writers. 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oj)prcssions, whilst the income 
became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been ])uriried, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurership, and a (larofjha and a clerk were appointed to assist 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

Whenever a ([)rovincial) tn^asiirer had collected the sum of two lakhs 
of (lams, lie had to send it to the ^Visasurer Gem^ral at the Court, together 
with a memorandum specifying the ((uality of the sum. 

A separate tnsisurer was apjiointed for the peshkash ^ receipts, another 
for receiving lusrhiss property, another for mr.r reci^ipts,- and another for 
the mom^ys (^x[)en(hMl in weighing the royal person,^ and for charitable 
donations. rro])er regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendimts, ddrofjhas and clerks were a])pointed. The sums 
required for tlu^ annual e.xpiuidituni, are ])aid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkec-per of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A jiropiu' syst.iun of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to llourish. In a short tinu^ the trinisuries were full, the 
army was augnuuiti'd, and ndractorv relxds led to the path of obedience. 

In Irdn arel Turdu, when' only oiu^ treasun'r is a])[)ointcd, the accounts 
arc in a confusi'd stati' ; but hen*- iii India, the amount of the reviuiues is so 
great, an,d tlu' business so multifarious ( hat twelve treasurt'rs are necessary 
for storing the inoiu'y, nine for the dilTerent kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stoiu's, gold, and inlaid jmvellery. The e.xtimt of the 
treasuries is too greal to admil. of my giving a projiiu' descrijition with otlu'r 
matters liefore me. From his knowledgi^ of tlu^ work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often (expresses his satisfaction, or conveys re[)ri- 
mauds ; lu'iice evi'ry thing is in a nourishing condition. 

Se])arate tri'asun'rs wen; also ajip^unted for each of the Imperial 
workshops tin* number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthlv, 
quarterly, and yi'arly accounts are lo'pt of tlu* reci'i[)ts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also tlu' market-olace of the w'orld is in a flourishim^ 

‘ O 

condition. 

Again by the order of his Majt'sty a person of known integrity keeps 
h the public audience hall, some gold and silver for the ne(',dy, who 
have their ^Yants relieved without delay. jMori'over, a karor of dams is 
kept in readiness within (he palace, every thoinaud of which is kejit in 
bags made of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi sahsah,^ 


^ Tributes. 

* Vide the eighteenth of the second book. 


* Presents, vo\\ s, etc. 
[* Sahasra S. — P.] 



and many of them, when put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, his Majesty 
entrusts to one of the nobility a large sum of money, part of which is 
carried in a purao} This is the reason, why such disbursements are called 
in the language of the country kj±arj-i haJilah. 

All the^e benelits (low from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from his unremitting care for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


A^ln 

THE TKEASrilY FOR rRECTOES STONES. ^ 

If I were to speak about the (piantity and quality of ihe stones n 
would take me an age. T shall therefore giv(i a few particulars, ‘‘ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His ^lajesty appointed for this olliee a.n inti'lligent, trustworthy, 
clever treasurer, and as his assistants, an e\j)(‘riene(‘d clerk, a zealous 
dnroiiha, and also skilful jewellers. d1ie foundation tliendore of this 
important dejiartnnuit rests uj)on thos(‘ four ])illars. Tln^y elassiruMl the 
jewels, and tlius removed the rust of confusion. 

I st class rubies, not less than lOOO muhrs in value; 2nd 
class from 099 to 500 muhrs ; 5rd class, from I99 to 500 ; Ith class, 
from 299 to 200 ; 5th class, from J99 to 1 00 ; (ith ela^s, from 99 to 00 ;t 
7th class, from 59 to lO ; Hth (dass, from 59 to 50 ; 9th class, from 29 to 
10 ; 10th class, from Oj to 5 : 1 1th class, from IJ to 1 muhr ; 12th clar , 
from J muhr to ] rupe(‘. Tlnw nuuh*, no account of rubi(‘s of less vahn 
oiianilds, and the red and blur were classified 

follows : 1st class, from 50 muhrs upwards ; 2nd (dass, from 29J to , 
muhrs ; 5nl class, from 1 1'J to 12 ; Ith class, from 11} to 10 ; 5th (d{i| 

from 9} t(j 7 ; (ith (dass, from (>} to 5 ; 7th (dass, from d } to 5 ; Hth (da^ 

from 2J to 2 ; 9tli class, from 1} to 1 muhr ; 10th (dass, from 8} rupees 
to 5 rup(‘es ; 11th class, from 1} to 2 rupijes ; 12th class, from 1} to 
I ru])ee. 

The Pcdrls W(‘re divided into 10 classes, and strung by scores. Th 
first strijig contained twenty jiearls, (;ach of a vahn; of 50 muhrs am 
upwards ; 2nd (dass j)earls varied from 29} to 15 muhrs ; 5rd class, from 
14} to 12 ; 4th cla.ss, from 11} to 10 ; 5tdi class, from 9} to 7 ; 0th class, 

from 0} to 5 ; 7th class, from 4} to 5 ; Hth class, from 2} to 2 ; 9th class. 


^ A purse in Hindi is called bahla. [Buhla^ P. a jjurse, a f.ilcoiK r’s j.dovo. — P.J 
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fro?n J| to J ; lOtli chi.ss, less than a miihr, down to 5 rupees ; 11th class, 
ess than 5, to 2 rupe(;s ; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1} rupees ; 

elasH, le.ss than 1 \ rupees, to (fains ; 11th class, less than 30 dams, 
to 20 (Idrns ; 15th class, less than 20 ddins, to 10 ddins ; IGth class, less 
than 10 (lams, to 5 dams. TIkj pearls are, strung upon a nuinher of strings 
indicating tlu'ir class, so that those of the Hirh class are strung upon 
16 strings. At th(i end of (‘aeh bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, 
to avoid loss(‘s arising from iinsortmg, whilst a descrijition is attaclied to 
each [)earl, to priivent disord(‘r. 

The following arii the charges for boring pearls, indefiendent of the 
daily and monthly wag(‘s (h the workmen. For a |)earl of the 1st class, 
J rupee ; 2nd class, ^ ; 3r<l class, rupee ; 1th class, 3 ddms : 5th class, 
1 sdkl ’ ; 6th class, I ddni ; 7th class, J ddm : (Sih class, \ dam ; 9th class, 
^ ddm ; loth class, I dam ; 1 1th class, dam ; ]2t!i (‘lass, I dam ; 13th 
class, ^ dam ; 1 1th (‘lass, dtim ; 15th class, dam ; Kith class, j’j ddm, 
and less. 

1 h(i vidiK^ of j(wvels is so wah known that it is useless to sav anything 
about it ; but thosi; which luv at pr<‘sent in the Irc'.asury of his Maj(‘sty 
may be detaihal as follows 

' ffabi(‘s W(‘ighing II fd nks,- 2i) and diamonds (»f 51 (dnks,^ 

'I sarkifs, (sicli one lakh of ni(MM*s ; emeralds W'eighing 17 J (dnk's, 3 surk'l/s, 
52,(H)0 rup(‘(\s ; ffaqit(s of 1 (diiks, 7^ snr/i//s, and pisirls of 5 Idnks, each 
50,000 riifiees. 


1 . 

TIIK IMPKIUAL MINT. 

^ As tin' successful working of th(‘ mint increas(‘s the treasure, and is 
the s()urc(‘ of d(‘s[)alch for every depaitimmt, I shall meiilion a few (h'tails. 

1 h(‘ inhabilanls of (he towns and tlu‘ country ptuform their 
transaclioiis by mi'ans of moiu'y. kj\er\' man uses it according to the 
'WtiMit of his iKHa'ssihes , them.ui w hose heart is fre(‘ from w orldly d(\sires 

[' Suki sin. and sa/o' 1 H , a lour-aima l»it j 
1“ Tuh H. 1 P ] 

SiiiUi innans k,I ; aPo, ,i filtlr .^,,,1 ,nt/i o i>ltuk dot on it, (alird in Hind, ijlium/chr, 
Ahrus pri’i-atorius. d'lio Pt'isian^ ralt'd it tJuj^hni i U a/ /la. (-(k k's d'ho mmmIs are 

)ften us-'d for ehildicn’s hi.uelids \l)u ’I Pa/1 iikmik Inne the wi iAit ealled in Hind. 
rati, Milu'. Ktia, S ^tnkhs, <n- S 1 ntn’^'i,} . 12 1 fuln, and SO ("Ids : 

’ ■'fer. A tank i. valued at 1 /a /s/n/s', hut it inu>t iia\e wenjlied a little more, as in the 
enth d^o<,.\l)ri 'l-Pa/.l states that the ueniht ot I d,nn waso Ma/s, or 1 toln, S ntdshd'i, 
.'<nrk/ts: i.v., 1 tank' nht'<hd.’i - 1 mos/idf. 1 snt/Jo'^ 

‘ Te.\t tdnk’^. 
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sustains ])y it his life, ainl tlie worhMy man considers it the final stage of 
his objects - the \Nants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
it as the foundation, fmm w Inch the fullilment of his worldly and religious 
washes flows. It is absolut(‘ly neee'^sary for th(‘ contiiiiiance of the human 
race, as men obtain by imnaw their fooil and clothing. You may indeed 
gain these two things by umlergoing Mune lalwuir, as sowing, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, spinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but these actions cannot well be performed without sevt'ral helpers ; 
for the stnmgth of a single ma-u is not siillieit'nt . and to do so dav after 
day would be difliciilt, if not impossible. Again, man re(piires a dwadling, 
for keeping his provisions. This lu‘ calls hi.^ home, wlu'ther it b(‘ a tent, or 
a cav(‘. Man's (‘Xistenee, and the I’ontiiiuanee of his bf(‘, ih'jX'iid on live 
things a father, a mother, <-hddrt‘n. s(T\.ints, food, the last of which is 
nujinred liy all. Mon'over, nunnw is rcMpmed, as oiir fiii mtiin* and utiaisils 
break, tlu'v last, in no cast* \(‘rv hmg. Hut moiu'v doi'S last long, 
on account of tln^ strength and compact ness of its material, and iwaai a 
litth' of it may produce much. It also eiiabh's men t,o travel. How dillieult 
would it bi‘ to (‘airy provisions for siwiu'al days, let, alon(‘ for siwaual 
months or y(‘a,rs ! 

Hy th(‘ lu'lp of Hod's goodjuvss this exci^lhuit pns'ioiis nietid (gold) 
has come to th(‘ shon* of (exist enc<‘, and (IINmI 1 lu* ston^ of lib' w it hout miK’h 
labour on lh(‘ p<irt of man. Hy nKsins of gold, man (‘arries out noble 
plans, and e\eu performs Divine worship in a proper maiimu’. Hold has 
manv valuabh^ (pialiti(‘s: it po.>s(‘sM‘s softiu'ss, a good tast(‘, and siik'H. 
Its component parts a,r(! meirly (‘(pial ^ in W(‘ight, . and tlu' marks of the 
four ehuiU'Uts a.r(‘ visible in its |)ro|)(‘rt,ies. Its colour namnds us of lin^, 
its ]»iirity of air, its softmess of wat(‘r, its lu'aviiu'ss of (‘aith : Ikuici* gold 
])()ss(*s^es many life-giving rays. Xor can any of the four (‘lemeiits injure 
1 C ; for it (l()(*s not burn in tlu* tin* ; it reiiuims unalTecti'd by air ; r(‘tams 
for ages its app(‘aranee although kept in water ’ a.nd do(‘^ not, get alt(Me(l 
wlnai buried in the ground, when'fiy gold is dist inguish(‘d from th(‘ other 
metals. It, is for this reason that in old laxdvs on [diilosophy in which 
man's int (‘licet is tiaiinxl the (jrrdler prliim jtlr, gold is called (hr Irssrr 
']}) inci plr,- as tlu' things nMjiiired for human lib* depend ujion it. Among 
its (‘pith(‘ts I may mention “ tlu^ guaidian of justic(; " ; “ the universal 
a(ijust(*r ' indeed, the adjustment of things (h'pends on gold, 

* A( ( oniiiil^Mo thf (he micldirs of (juek^dvor and 

sulphur takrii in otju.d proport u ns ; the latter must, liovM-vir, possess (olouiinj.' 
])ro[)<‘rtifs, I ),/ the Ihntcrnth A^in. 

^ “Were it not for }uet\, 1 would how down to ^old and ‘-av, ‘ llullowi'd Ik* thy 
name ' ’ " Karin. 
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and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it service, God has allowed 
silver and brass to come into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic rulers have paid much 
attention to these metals, and erected mints, where their properties may 
be thoroughly studied. The success of tliis department lies in the aj)point- 
ment of int(;lligent, zealous, and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


A^ln 5 . 

THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 

1. The Ddmjlffi.* H(‘, must be a circumsp(ict and intelligent man, of 
broad juiiu'iples, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of desp.atch. He must ke<‘p every oiui to his work, and show 
zeal and integrity. 

2. Th(i Sdj/rafl.^ The success of this imjiortant (h^partnu'iit depends 
upon liis experi(!nee, as he d(‘t(‘rmin(‘s the di'griH^s of purity of the coins. 
On account of the prosperity of tlu*. pr(*seut age, there are now numbers of 
skilful sarrdfs ; ‘ and by the attention of his Maj(‘sty, gold and silver are 
refined to tlu^ higlu^st degri'c; of purity. The highest degree of purity is 
called in Persia ddhdahl, but i\\vy do not know above 10 degrees ,of 
fineness ; whilst in India it it ea.lli‘d hdrdhhdjil, as they have twelv(‘ 
degrees. Fornuu'ly the old Zn///, which is a gold ('oin current in the Deccan, 
was thought to be pure, and reckoned at \vi\ degrees ; but his Majesty 
has now fixed it at 8.\ : and the round, small gold//7//dr of ^Ala'^ ’d-Din,- 
which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be lOE 

Those who are experiiuiced in this busiiu'ss have n'lati'd wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at tlu^ present time, -and referred it to witch- 
craft and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore do(‘s not come ii]) to 
this iineness. Ihit by the attention of his ^lajesty, it has conn; up to this 
degree ; hence the astonishment of peo[)le acipuiinted with this branch. 
It is, however, certain, that gold cannot lx* made tiner, and of a hi<dier 
degree. Honest describers and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold is juit into fusion, small particles 
separate from it, and mix with the ashes, which ignorant men look 
upon as useless dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from it. 
Although malleable gold ore be calcined and reduced to ashes, yet by a 

^ The same ns Sayraf or Saintf; hence a shioff, a money lender. 
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certain operation, it is brought back to its original state ; but a part of 
it is lost. Through the wisdom of his ^lajesty, the real circumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought to light, and the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 

A*^7n 6. 

JUNWAR/} 

An abbreviation for bdnwdn. Altliough in this country clever sayrafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the briglitness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are alhxed, having tludr degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to a^say a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, (hey discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid (h5cej)tion. 

To apply this rule, it is neces.sary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one indsha of 
pure silver with the same (piantity of best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with fi ‘)W(sh<is of pure gold of 10^ degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one nidslia ^ is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a siirH each. If now' 7J sinHs of jiiire gold (of lOj degrees) 
are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new mixture wall only be lOj hdn:^ Similarly, 7 surHs ])ure gold and 
two parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 bdn ; 
C| 8. pure gold and three parts composition, bd7i ; G s. gold and four 
parts composition, 91 ban ; 51 s. gold and five jairts com[)osition, 9^ bdn ; 
55. gold and six parts composition, 9 bdn ; IJ 8. gold and seven parts 
composition, 8| Jxln] 4 s. gold and eight parts composition, 81 bdn; s, 
gold and nine parts composition, 8j ban ; 3 s. gold and ten parts com- 
position, 8 bdn ; 21 5. gold and eleven parts composition, 7| ban ; 2 8. gold 
and twelve parts composition, Mn ; 115. gold and thirteen parts com- 
position, 7| bdn ; 1 5. gold and fourteen parts composition, 7 bdn ; and 

' This Hind, word, which is not given in the dictionaries, means the testing of gold, 

* This mdsha contains 0 parts gold, I part silver, and 1 part copper, i.e., { gold and 
I alloy. 

• The Hind, term 6dn means “ temper, degree ”. 
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lastly, I 5 . gold and fifteen parts composition, Gf ban. Or generally, 
every additional half (or one part) of the composition diminishes 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter ban, the touch of the composition 
itself being GJ ban. 

If it be required to have a degree less than ban, they mix together 
i surM of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 7| surjehs of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, and 
silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of G| ban ; and if 1 sur]^ 
of the first mixture be meltiMl together with 7 sur/^s of the second com- 
position, the result will be G ban ; and if they reipiire still baser com- 
positions, they increase 1?he mixtures by half surUfs. But in the Hanu'Cirl, 
they reckon to G bans only, rejecting all baser com])ositions. 

All this is ])erformed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Anna. He must ])ossess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the darogha and the other workmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents (piarrels. 

4. Tlic MushriJ. He writes down the daily expenditure in an upriglit 
*jand practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

f 5. The Merchant. He buys up gold, sdver, and copjicr, by which he 
' gains a profit for himself, assists the d(‘partment, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will (lourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
'and when rulers are not avaricious. 

\ G. The Treasarer. He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
^ his dealings. 

: The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each 

other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an Ahadl.^ 

7. The \\ eighniafi. He weighs the coins. For weighing 100 jaldlT 
gold-muhrs lie gets J J dams ; for weighing 1000 rupees, G;, dams ; and 
for weighing 1000 co])per dams, .! 1 of a dam ; and, after this rate, according 
to the (piantity. 

8. The MeJtcr of the Ore. He makes small and larg(‘ trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he bosmears with greas(‘, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, 
instead of using grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the aboye- 

' The Ah(uti,'i corresponds to our warrant nUirrrs. Most clerks of the Imperial 
offices, the painters of the court, tlm h)remeii in Akbar’s workshops, etc., belonged to 
this corps. They were called Ahatii.^. or stiujle men, because they stood under Akbar’s 
immediate orders. The word Ahadi, the h of which is the Arabic was spelt in official 
returns with the Persian ». So deep-rooted, says Badaoni, was Akbar’s hatred for 
everything which was Arabic. [This word has come to mean in Urdu, lazy, indolent. — P.] 
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' The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolas 
of pure gold, and two tolm of the gold which passed through the fire, 
and make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the 
above mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance. If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
pureness. 

10. The Melter of the refined metal. He melts the refined plates of 
gold, and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
muhrs is three ddnis. 

11. The Zarrdh. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold muhrs^ 21 ddniSj jeiab ; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams, S^jetah, if he cuts rupees : aiul 28 dams in addition, if ho cuts 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For KXX) copper dams his 
fee is 20 dams ; for the same weight of half and (piart(*r dams, 25 dams ; 
and for half-quart.er dams, which are called damrls, fiO dams. 

In Iran and Tfiran they cannot cut these ])ieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani workmen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable 
enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and 
sucli HI.: metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, 
Mawla-na ^All Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
cuts different kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as to e({ual the 
copyslips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of a 
yuzbdsht ; ^ and two of his men serve in the mint. Dotli have a monthly 
salary of GOO dams. 

13. The SMachl. He places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies; and by the strength of the hammerer (putk-ehl) both sides are 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold muhrs, 1-^ dams ; for KXX) rupees, 
5 dams, dljetals ; and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 

1 dam, 3 jetals in addition ; for lOtX) copper dams, 3 dams ; for 2000- 
half-(f^wi 5 , and 4000 quarter-cfdm^, 3 dams, JBJ jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dams, 10 J dams. Out of these fees the sikkachl has to give 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. The Sahhdk makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 51 dams. 

* This Turkish word signifies a commander of one hundred men, a captain. Ahadis 
of distinction were promote to this military rank. The salary of a YuzbashI varied 
from five to seven hundred rupees per mensem ; vule the third .4^in of the second book. 
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mentioned quantity of gold, he gets 2} dam ; for the same quantity of 
, silver, 5 dams and 13f- j'eto/s ; ' for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams 
and 21^ jetals. 

9. The Platemaker. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six 
or seven mdshas each, six lingers in lengtli and breadth ; these he carries 
to the assay master, wlio measures tliem in a mould made of copper, and 
stamps such as are suita])le, in order to j)revent alterations and to show 
the work done. Ho receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42 dams. 

A%i 7. 

THE MANNEH OF REFINING GOLD. 

When the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for the weight of every 100 ju/d/Tgold miilirs, must furnish - four sers of 
saltpetre, and four sers of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed iji clean water, arc stratilied with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is called a phi. It is the dry dung 
of the Wihl^ Cow. Then tiny set lire to it, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced to ash(‘s, when tluw leave it to cool ; then, these 
ashes being removed from th(‘, sides, are jireserved. They are called in 
Persian khdk-i klidhs. and in Hindi saloiil. By a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, tluy recover silver from it. The ])lates, and the ashes below 
them, are hdt as th(‘y are. This process of setting lire to the dung, and 
removing the ashes at th(‘, sides, is twice repeate*!. When three fires have 
been aj)])lied, th(*y call the jilates sitfCl. TIhw are tlnm agam wasLed in 
clean \vat<‘r, and stratified threi* times with the abov(‘ mixture, the ashes 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must l)(‘ rc'peatcd till six mixtun^s ami eighteen fires 
have bei'ii applied, when tlu‘. jilates are again washed. Then the assay 
master bnviks one of them ; and if then' comes out a soft and mild sound, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure : but if the sound is harsh, the 
idates must undergo thre«* more fires. Then from each of the ])lates one 
mdsJia is taken away, of which aggn'gate a plate is made. This is ^ried on 
the touchstone ; if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through one or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired effect is 
obtained by three or four fires. 

^ T\\ontv-livp jelal/i make one dam. Vide the 10th .Duj. 
t* Use. A\\ 

[* ^a^ra'^i. This probably means jangli ■, i.e., “not stalled or stall-fed.”— P.] 
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The discovery of an alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, 
tin and copper. In Iran and Turan, they also call the highest degree of 
fineness of silver dahdahl ; in Hindustan, the sayraps use for it the term 
hist biswa. According to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; 
but it is not made less than five, and no one would care for silver baser 
than ten degrees. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. They also try it by beating it 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a largo propor- 
tion of silver. 


THE METHOD OF HEFININO 81L\ER. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity of 
wild ^ cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of ifniyhllrni - wood ; lh(‘n they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish ; into this tlnw put 
the adulterated silver, together with a ])r()portionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put a fourth part of the load on the top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the lire with a i)air of 
bellows, till the nietah are m(‘lted, which operation is g(uierally reqxiated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being jnire are a lightning-like 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is 
hardened in the middle, they sprinkle it with W’att‘r, wdien llainos 
resembling in shape the horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms 
itself into a disc, and is perfectly refined. If this disc be nu^lted again, 
half a snrM in every (ohi w’ill burn aw^ay, i.e., G indsluis and 2 surHs in 
100 tolils. The ashes of the disc, -which an; mixed w'ith silver and lead, 
form a kind of litharge, called in Hindi kliarni, and in Persian 
kuhm^ \ the use of w'liich will be hereafter explained. Before this 
refined silver is given over to thaZum?/), 5 vulshas and 5 sur/fis are taken 
away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred tolas of it ; after 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it 
may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the hanirarl system ; now 
it is calculated as follow's : — if by refining 100 tolls, of shdhi silver, which 
is current in ^Iraq and KJiura.san, and of the Idri and miKqdU, which are 

.S'ec note 1, p, 21.— P.] 

^ Called in Hind, babul, a kind of acacia. Its bark is used in tantiing. [The klkar 
of the Panjab.— P.] 

® Some MSS. have katah. 
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current in Turan, there are lost three folds and one suM ; and of the same 
quantity of the European and Turkish mrjil, and the rnalimudi and 
muzaffan of Gujrat and Malwa, 13 tolas and 6J mdsJias are lost, they 
become then of Imperial standard. 

15. The (jiu's-kith having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it 
has lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 
4 1 dams. 

10. The Chdshiujlr examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows : — Having made two tolas of tlie refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, liowever,*all drauglit ; ho then waslies the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy 
himself and others. For assaying that quantity, lie gets IJ: dams. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like fpiantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
is all burnt. Having tiuMi sprinkled the silver with water, lie hammers 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, he weighs it ; and if it lias lost in weight three ^ hlrinj (rice 
grains), it is sufficiently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dams, 41 jdah. 

17. Tlie A^//yu/'///a collects tlie f^dk-i kMlis and washes it, taking two 
sers at the time : whatevair gold then^ may be amongst it will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. The kialk, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi kukrah^^ and still contains some gold, for the recovery of wdiich, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together with <[uicksilver, at the rate of six masJufs 
quicksilver per ser. The (piicksilver from its predilectiv'^ affinity, draws 
the gold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is ke])t over the fire in 
a retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver. 

For extracting the gold from this (piautity of Idldk, the Niyarii/a 
receives 20 ddois, 2 jrtals. 

The process of Kakrah. 

They mix witli the kakrah an equal quantity of panhar, and form a 
paste of rasl (aipia fortis), and cow dung. They then j)ound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the jiaste, work it up into balls of tw’o 
sers weight, which they dry on a cloth. 


* One MS. has six. 

[“ Word not traced. — P.j 
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Punhar is obtained as follows 

They make a hole in the earth, and fdl it with the ashes of Br/Z><7/-wood^ 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maiind of lead. The 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, whi(di has been smoothed ; 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two ])lates of clay, fixed by means 
of thorns, and close up the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have tlioroiiglily soaked u[) the 
lead. The bricks they frefpuuitly remove to learn the state of the lead. 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 1 nuislms of silver 
mixed up with the ashes. The.se ashes tluw (‘ool in water, when they are 
called punhar. Out of every inau of lead tuo strs are burnt ; but the 
mass is increa.sed by four scrs of ashes, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one ntan and two srrs. 

Pasl is a kind of acid, made of ashlMr^ and salt[)etre. 

Having thus ex])lained what punhar and rasl nw, [ ndurn to the 
description of the process of Kukrah. They mak (5 an ovtaidike vessel, 
narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle., one and a half yards in 
height, witli a hole at the bottom. Then having tilled the vess(‘l with 
coals whthin four fingers of the top, they jilace it ov(‘r a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow' the tire w'ith tw'o Ixilows. After that, the afore- 
mentioiKid l)alls being broken into pieces, tluw throw th(*m into the fire 
and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
hole in the bottom of the ve.'^sci into tlu^ pit below. \\ hatever nunains 
in the V(‘ss(i, is softiauMl and washed, and tin* lead separatist from it. 
They likiiwise collect the ash(‘s, from wheiUM*. also bv a ci^rtain ])rocess 
profit may be derived. The metal is tluai taken out of the pit, and melted 
according to the punhar system. Th(‘ lead will mix with the ashes, from 
wiiich thirty sers will be recovered, and tiui sits will be burnt. The gold, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this th(‘y call hiapfurally 
or according to .some, (juhrau'atl. 

The process iff /iuf/rau'an. 

They make a hole, and till it w ith the ashes of hahill-wooi], half a ser for 
every 100 tolas of }n((jrdu'an. The.se ashes tla^y then make up in form of 
a di.sh, and mix them u]) with the hnijrauafl, adding one tola of c(q)[)er, and 
tw'enty-fiv'e tolas of leail. They now^ till the* dish with coals, and cover it 
W'ith bricks. When the whole has melted, they remcjve the coals and the 

^ The mirgins of isomo of the MSS. cxpLiiii this word by the Hmd. impure 

carbonate of soda. 
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bricks, and make a fire of fta&wZ-wood, till the lead and copper unite with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also 
called kharal, and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by 
a process, which will be hereafter explained. 


A*’m 8. 

THE METHOD OF SEPAKATING THE SILVER FROM 
THE GOLD. 

They rticlt this comjmition six times ; three times with copper, and 
three times with siilj)hur, called in Hind, chhdchhiyd. For every tola of 
the alloy, they take a niashu of copper, and two mdshas^ two surJcls of 
sulphur. First tliey melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. If the 
alloy be of 100 tolas weight, the 100 mcishas of copper are employed as 
follows : — they first melt fifty mlshas witli it, and then twice again 
twenty-five mnshas. The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty mdshas of copper, and melt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is laid a broom- 
like bundle of hay. Upon it they ])our the melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having 
again melted these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
in a crucible, they set it to cool in the sha<le ; and for every tola of this 
mixture two mdshas and two sarkhs of sulphur are used, Le., at the rate 
of one aufl one-half (piartcr 5cr (1 ij ser) per 100 tolas. When it has been 
three times melted in this manm^r, there aj)pears on the surface a whitish 
kind of ash, which is silver. This is taken ofT, and kept separate ; and 
its process shall hereafter be exjdained. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid ])art left is the gold. In the language of the Panjab, 
this gold is called kail, whilst about Dihli, it is teimed phijar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it generally turns out to be of bdrii but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolas of this with lOQ tolas of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Salom proce.ss ; or else they use the Alonl process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dimg, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than 1 i tolas, but a little 
broader than those which they make in the sahnl process. Then having 
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besmeared them with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
giving them for every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat tliree or four times ; and if tliev want the metal \'ery pure, tliey 
repeat the process till it come ; up to nine bln. The ashes are also collected , 
being a kind of kharal 


A^ui 9. 

THM METHOD OF EXTRACTIXO THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

AVhatever aslies and dross have l)(‘en collected, botli before and after 
tlie process of alonl, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 
them into a crucible, and keep them for one watidi over the lire. When 
the metal is (^old, tliey refine it as de.scribed under the article Sahlmk^ p. 22. 
The ashes of it are also A7mr(J. The sahml process is also jierformed in 
other ways well known to those conv(»rsant with the business. 

18. The Panin fir having ni<‘lted the klniral, si'parates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for (‘very tola of silver is U danis. As a return for 
the profit h(‘ makes, he jiavs monthly 800 dams to the dhrdn. Having 
roduc(Hl tlie kharal to small bits, he adds to (‘very man of it \l sers of 
tangdr (borax), and thrive s(‘rs of ]K)und(‘d natron,' and kn(‘ads them 
together. He then puts this mass, ser by ser, into tlie vessel above 
described, and melts it, when l(‘ad mix(‘d i\ith silv(‘r collects in the pit. 
This is afterwards refined by the j)rocess of th(‘ sahbdk, and the l(‘ad which 
separates from this, and mixes with the aslu's, turns pnnfiar. 

19. Tlu^ Paikdr buys tlie saJonl and kh 'd from the gold.'^miths of the 

city, and carries them to the mint to be itk . “^d makes a profit on the 

gold and silv(‘r. For ev'ery man of salonl, he give.-* 7 dams, and for the 
same quantity of kharal It dams, to the exidiequer. 

20. The N iclio^l-nvla brings old copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted ; and from 100 tolas of silver, 3! rii])e(M go to the 
dlwan ; and when he wishes to coin the silv(*r, he pays a fixed quantity for 
it as duty. 

21. The Khdk-shoy. When the owners of tin* metals get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 
Khdk-shoff sweeps the mint, takes the .sw(*epings to his own house, washes 
them, and gains a profit. Some of the sw'eepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The state receives from this man a rnorithly gift of 121 rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of thne dams for every lOt) dams. 

In the Persian ashHar-i kufta.-~l\\ 

2 
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A*^tn 10 . 

THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coins lias also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the 
treasury, and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. (foM Corns. 

1. The sahansah is a round coin weighing 101 (ohts, 9 mdsJuis, and 
7 stir^s, in value eqiial to 100 /«*/-/ ja/d/7-muhrs. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name of his ]\Iajesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
A^‘Sulfdn'^ 1-a^zaoi^^ 'l-l^dqmC klifdlad'^ Alklh^ mulkali^ 

§ultdHa-h^ znrly^ ddr' 1-Hddfal^ Agra, “ the groat sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and liis reign ! Struck at 
the capital Agra.” On the field of the reverse is the hcaidifid formula} 
and the following verse of the Qnr^an-: AlhVC gazrui}^ man yasha}^ 
hi-ghagf hisdb^*^ “ God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without 
measure ” ; and roundabout arc the names of the first four IChalifas. 
This is what was first cut by Maulana Mascpld, the engraver ; after which 
Mulla ^AlT Ahmad made with gieat skill the following additions. On one 
side AJzaV^ dlndr‘’‘^ yanfuqu-JC ar-rajuP^ dlndr^^^‘ yaufuqulc ^alg ashdhiJd/T 
sahiP ’Ildh, “ the best coin which a man exf)ends is a coin which he spends 
on liis co-religionists i?i the path of God.” 

And on the other side he wrote, 

As-sulidn'^ 7- -^dli al-MudlfaC al-muta^dll IJiaWid^ alldJC ta^dlq 
midkalt^ ?/•“ sulidnaJp^ ahbad^ ^adlald' ihsdnaJC, “ the sublime 
sultan, the exalted J^aPfa, may God the Almighty per})etuate his kingdom 
and liis reign, and given eternity to his justice and liounty ! ” 

Afterwards all this was removed, and the following two Ruhd^is ^ of 
the court-poet and philosopher Sfiaykh Fayzi were engraved by him. On 
one side, 

Khurslud ki haft hahr azu gairhar ydft 
Sang-i styah az partav-i an jawhar ydft 
Kdn az nazar-i tarbiynt-i u zar ydft 
W'dn zar sharaf az sikka-yi Shah Akbar ydft. 

^ Also called Kalitnah, or the Confession of Faith, Id ildha ill-alldh, Muhammadun. 
rasiil-ulldh. 

• Qur. Sur. II, 208. [® Quatrains.— P.] 
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“ It is the Sun ^ from which the seven oceans get their pearls, 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glancx', 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbar's stamp.” 
md, AUdh^ akbar j(tU(ll(i-h'\ “God is great, may His glory shine 
forth ! ” in the middle. And on the other side, 

In sikka ki plrdffa-ifi ummld hnnul 
Bd naqsh-i (hu'dm u ndin-i jdrld huvud 
^imd-ifi sa^ddat-ash hamln has ki hi’dahr 
Yak zarra na:ar-karda-ffi J^urshld huvad. 

“ This coin, which is an ornanienfc of hope. 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its aiispieioiisiK'ss, it is sullieient 
That, once, for all ages th(‘ sun has east a glim])S(i u])on it.” 
and tlu; date, according to the Dtrinc rra, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of tie* sana; name and sliap(‘, W(‘ighing 
91 tolas and S mdshas, in value equal to 100 round muhrs, at II in<fshas 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

3. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins It is 
sometimes made square. On one si<le it has the same im})rossion as the 
sahansa,- and on the other side the following R(d)d^l'^ by Faqzl : - 

In naqd-i rardn-i ganj-l shdhinshdhi 
Bd kan'kah-i iqhdl kunad hamrafu 
Khnrshld hi-jxirrar-ash az dn ril ki bi-dahr 
Ydbad sharaj az sikka-f/i Akharshdhl . 

“ This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, becau.se for all ag(is 
It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp ! ” 

4. The Atma is the fourth part of the sahansa, round and square. 
Some have the same impression as the sahansa * ; and some have on one 
side the following Rubd^i by Fayzi ® - 

1 71 sikka ki dast-i brMt rd zeimr bad 
Pirdya-j/i nuh sipihr u hijt akhfar bad 

^ According to the Natural Philoaophers of the Middle Agc«, the influence of the sun 
calls the metals, the pearls, and precious stones into existence ; vide the thirteenth 
A^in. The allusion to the sun is explained by the note to page III. 

[* In the Persian — P.] 

* Quatrains. — P.] 

[ * Sad-muhn in the Persian text. — P.] 

Malik“ ’8h-Shu<;ara‘ in the Persian text. — P.] 
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. Zarr in naqdA St kdr az- li chun zar had 

Dar (lahr mvnn bi-ndm-i shah akbar bad. 

“ This coin — May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 

And may it be an ornament of the nine lieavens and the seven stars - 
Is a gold coin,— May golden be its work ! 

Let it be current for all ag(is to the glory of Shah Akbar/’ 

And on the other side the [)reeeding Ruha^l. 

5. The Binsat, of the same two forms as the dtnia, in value equal to 
onc-fifth of the first (‘oin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-timth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
sahansa. 

6. The Chugid,^ of a scpiare form, is the fiftieth part of the sahansa, 
in value equal to two muhrs/- 

7. The round JaJdll,^ in weight and value ecjual to two round 
mnhrs, having on one side AlldlV'^ akbar, and on the other Yd 

“ 0 helper.” 

8. The AJtdbl, is round, weighs 1 (ohi, 2 wdshas, and IJ surHs, in 
value equal to 12 rujiees. On one side, Allah*' akbar, jail' jaldlu-h"," 
and on the other the date according to the Divine (‘ra, and the ])lace 
where it is stiuck. 

9. The I lain is round, weighs 12 nulshas, IJ surHs, bears the same 
stamp as the A fidbl, and has a v.diie of 10 rupees. 

^ Or Ju(ful. Abu 'l-Fazts Hpollmg in the text is ambiguous. 

^ The MSS. (lilTer. Moat of tlicm place the Chxujul as tlic Mxth com ajkr the Binsat, 
and read : - 

“The ('httgul, of a .s<niaro form, \\ei^dnng 3 folds, 5] sut^s; its value tliirty 
rupees. Also, of a tound form, weiuhinj^ 2 tohis, 9 ntas/ids, having a \alue of thnr round 
viuhrs, of 11 vu'tshds each {i.r., 27 rupees). Hut the impression of both is the same. 
They are Ww JiJliflh part of the SaJinnsad' 

'riic last sentem-e does not a^irce ^Mth the value and wei^jht of the Sahansa ; for the 
two (Uiuguls, as jriven by A1)U 'I- Fa/I, would each be the hundred and thiid part of the 
two kinds of Sahansa, not Ww jiff irfh part. 

Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of Prinsep’s I’seful Tahhs, pp. 5, 0, j^ives an 
ertroAt from a MS. of the \^in in his possession, whieh appears to agree with the above 
reading ; but. he only mentions the squaie form of the (dnujul, weigliing 3 tolas, 5} 
worth 30 rupees; and then passes on to the eighth coin, the AftfihJ. 

Tw’o other MSS. - among them t'ol. Hamilton’s- read after the Jhnsat {i.e., after the 
twenty-tifth line of p. 21 of my text edition) - 

“ ti. The (dhahdrgo''ha (or square), weighing 3 '(f is-, Tij suiUis, worth 30 nijiees. 

“ 7. The (lird (or loiind) ; weighing 2 tolas, 9 /ads/ens in value equal to the 3 round 
niithrs of 11 a/d.s/nis each. 

“ Until have the same impre.ssion. 

“8. 'I’he Chuqul, of a scpiare form, the tiftieth part of a Sahan.'^a, in value equal 
to tw'o Ijii^l i Jalali mnhrs."' 

This reading obviates all difliculties. Uut the realquestion is w hether the Chahdrgosha, 
the Qird, and the Chuqul are thiee di.stmct coins. 

® For the round La^l-i Jalali, some MSS. only read, “ The (hrd," i.e., round, taking 
the words La^l-i JaU'ili to the preceding. Vide the tenth com. 
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10. The square LiH-l Jahlll is of tlie same weight and value ; on one 
side “ Allah'* akbar,'" and on the other '' jall^ jalalu-li'*.'' 

11. The ^Adlgufka is round, weighs 11 nulshas, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side “ Allah'* akbar ", and on tlie other, “ Yd 
murin'*.'' 

]2. The Round muhr, in weight and value equal to the ^Adl-gufka, 
but of a ditTerenb^ stamp. 

13. Mihrdbl- is in weight, value, and stainj), the same as the ro^md 
muhr. 

11. The Mu^lnl is both square and n)und. In wcMght and value it is 
equal to tlie Im^I-i juldll, and the round )nuhr. It hears the stani]) “ yd 
murin'*.'’ 

15. The Chalulrgoslui, in stamp and weight the same as the Aftdbl. 

lb. The (tU'd IS the half of the Ildhl, and has tin* same stamp. 

17. Th i Dhan ^ is half a La^l-i JalallA 

18. The Sulhnl is the half of (ho ^Adl-gutka. 

19. Tlu‘ Rubl'^ is a <piarter of tlui 

20. The Man, is a (piarter of the Ildhl, and Jahlll. 

21. The Half SaJnnl is a quarter of the ^Adl-gufka. 

22. Th(‘ Panj is the fifth part of the lldhl. 

23. The Randan h the fifth part of the Jahlll ; on om' side is 
a lily,** and on tlie other a wild rose. 

21. The Sumnl, or Ash/sidd, is om-eiglith of th(‘ Ihlln ; on one side 
“ Alhlh'* akbar A and on the otluu* '\jalV' jahVa-h'^" 

25. The Raid is the sixtiamtli part of the lldhl. It has on both sides a 
wild rose. 

2G. Tlu‘ Zara is the thirty-se(‘ond [lart of an Ihlhi and lias the same 
stanij) as the hdd. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in thi^ imperial mint is to 
coin TaJ'I-i jahllls, DIums, and M(fns, (sich coin for the space of a month. 
Th(‘ other gold coins are never stanqied without special orders. 


^ It has the Kdlima. (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the 


^ The figure called mihrahJ is 



^ In I’orbes’s Dictionary, dahan. 

* Several M8S. read ''Half a quarter Ilrdii and La^Jl-i Jalrdf.” Forbes gives six 
rupees (?). 

* Several MSS. have Rahi. Perhaps wc should write Rahhi, 

TMla in Persian text. This is the common red poppy in Afj^dnistan and the Panjab ; 
and in Persia is also applied to the ^^ild tulip. — P.J 
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B. Silver Coins, 

1; The Rupiya is round, and weighs eleven and one half mashas, 
Ifc was first introduced in the time of Sher Kkdn, It was perfected during 
this reign, and received a new stamp, on one side “ AlWi^ aJchar, jall^ 
jaldlu-h^,'' and on the other the date. Although the markefc price is some- 
times more or less than forty dams, yet this value is always set upon it 
in the payment of salaries. 

2. The Jalrda is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Dari) is half a Jaldla. 

4. The Charn is a quarter Jaldla. 

5. The Pawl an is a fifth of the Jaldla. 

6. The Aslit is the eighth part of the Jaldla. 

7. The Dasd is onc-tentii of the Jaldla. 

8. The Raid is the sixteenth part of the Jaldla. 

9. The Saki us one-twentieth of the Jaldla. 

The same fractional parts arc adopted for the [round] Rupii/a, which 
arc, however, dilferent in form. 

C. Copper Coins. 

1. The Dam weighs 5 (dks, i.e. I (oh, 8 yndshas, and 7 sarHs ; it is 
the fortieth part of the rilpu/a. At first this coin was called Paisa, and also 
Buhloll ; now it is known under this name {ddm). On one side the place is 
given where it w'as struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the ddm is divided into twenty-five 
parts, each of which is called ajelal.^ This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

2. The Adlwla is half of a ddm. 

3. The Pd^old is a quarter ddm. 

4. The Damrl is one-eighth of a ddm. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold w’as coined to the glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire ; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, Ahmadabad 
(Gujrat), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places ; Ililhabas, Agra, 
Ujain, Surat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Labor, IMultan, Tanda. In tw'enty- 
eight towns copper coins only are struck, viz. Ajmlr, Avadh, Afak, Ahvar, 
Bada*on, Banaras, l^hakkar, Bahirah, Patau, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, 
Hardwar, llisar, Flruza, KalpT, Gwaliyar, Gorakhpur, Kalanur, 

^ Often misspelt chetaf. The text gives the correct spelling. 
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Lakhnau, Mandu, Nagor, Rarliind, Siyiilkot, Saronj, SahuranpCr, 
Sarangpiir, Sanibal, Qaiiawj, Rantaiibhfir. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
muhrs, ru>fvj(is, and dams. 

I7nprincipled men cau^e a great deal of miscliief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods : and, in con'^ecpience of the 
damage done to tlie nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experiencotl men, and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues 
now regulations in order to prevent such detrinu^ntal practice's. 

The currency underwent several changes. Firsf, when (in tlie 27th 
year) the reins of the government ^^e^e in the hands of Kaja Todarmal,' 
Jour kinds of miilirs were allowed to be current : J. Tluire was a 
Jaldlly wliich had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tola, IJ s)(r!^s. It was (piite pure, and had a valiu' of 100 dams. Again, 
there existed from tlu^ beginning of this glorious n'ign, a muhr with the 
imperial stamp, of which three degrees ])assed as current, viz. : B. This 
muhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 mdshas. 
Its value was 300 ddms. If from wear and tear it had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to be of the same degree, and no 
difference was made. C. The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to six rice grains ; its value w’as 355 ddms. I). The same muhr, 
when it had lost in W'cight from six to nine rice grains ; its value w’as 
350 ddms. 


^ Raja Todarmal, a Khatri by caste, was born at I/ihor. He appeals to have onton d 
Akbar’s service during the IStli year of the emperor’s reign, A\hen he was employed 
to settle the affairs of (Jujrat. In the 19th year, wo find him in Rengal in (ompany 
with Mun^im Khan’, and tiiree yeais later again at (Jujrat. In the 27th year he 
was appointed DlwCin of the empire, W'hen he remodelled the revenue H_\Ht<*m. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life made by a Khalrl in the 32nd year, he was wmt against 
the YusufziTis, to avenge the death of Rir Rar. In the 34th year, old age and sieknoMs 
obliged him to send in his resignation, which Akbar unwillingly accepted. Ret „ 
to the banks of the Ganges, he died— -or, irewf tohdl^nn Bada*^oni expresses himself in the 
case of Hindus — on the 11th day A.H. 99S, or ICth November, lo89, the same year 
in which Raja Bhagwan I)a.s died. Todarmal had reached the rank of a Chaha rhazari, 
or commander of Four Thousand, and was no less distinguished for his jiersonal courage, 
than his financial abilities. His eldest eon Dharii, a commander of seven hundred, 
was killed in the war with T'hathn. 

Abu ’1-Fazl did not like Todarmal personally, but praises him for his strict integrity 
and abilities; he charges him with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. Awrangzeb 
said ho had heard from his father that Akbar comjilained of the raja’s independence, 
vanity, and bigoted adJierence to Hinduism. Abu ’1-Fazl openly complained of him to 
Akbar; but the emperor with his usual regard for faithful services, said that he could 
not drive away an old servant. In his adherence to Hinduism, Tinlarmal may be con- 
trasted with Bir Rar, who a short time before his death had become a member of the 
Divine Faith. Once when accompanying Akbar to the Panjab, in the hurry of the 
departure, Todarmal’s idols w’cre lost ; and as he transacted no business before his daily 
worship, he remained for several days without food and drink, and was at last with 
difficulty cheered up by the emperor. 
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Muhrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupiyas, three kinds were then current, viz. : A. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing Hi mdshas ; it went under the name of 
Jaldla, and had a value of 40 dams, B, The round, old Akbarshdhl rupiya, 
which, when of full weight, or even at a surlAi loss, was valued at 
39 dams. C. The same rupees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 dams. 

Kupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mi hr of the 29 th year of the Divine era, ^Azud” 
Tl-Daulah Amir Fath” ’llah ^ of Shiraz coming at the head of affairs, 
a royal order was issued, that on the nmlirs, as far as three grains ; and on 
the rupiyas, as far as sic grains short weight, no account should be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhrs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the dehcicncy, whatever their deficiency 
might be ; but it was not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
less should be nigarded as muhrs. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surl^ deficient was put down as 355 dams 
and a fraction ; and hence they valued the ])rice of one surH of coined 
gold at the low rate of Jour dams and a fraction. According to Todarmafs 
regulation, a deduction of fire ddins was made for a deiiciency of one 
surkli ; and if the muhr had lost something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only }, snrkli, full five 

^ Amir Fatl.\ ’llah of Slur.'iz was tlic |)U|)il of Khwaja Jajnal“ ’d-Dio Mahmud, 
Kamal'* d-I)in of Slurwuti, and Mir (Jliiya,s“ ’d-I)in Manf?ur of Shira/. Ho so cxoclled 
in all brandies of iiatiiral philosophy, especially mechanicH, that Ahu ’l-Fa/l said of 
him. “ If tlio books of anti<|uity should bo lost, the Amir Mill restore them.” At the 
earnest solicitations of <;Adl Slifdi of Bijapur, he left Shira/. for the Dekhan. In .\.H, 991, 
after the death of <iAdl Slifih, he was invited by .Xkbar, who raised him to the dignity 
of a Sadr, aiul bestowed upon him, three years later, the title of Amin” ’1-Mulk. Ho 
was appointed to assist Todariual, and rendered good service in working up the old 
revenue books. His title, Amin” ’1-Mulk, to which Abu '1-Fa/l alludes {nde p. 28, 1. 9 
of my text eilition), was in the same year changed to ^Azud^^ 'd-Dairlah, or the nivi of 

inp}re. The Amir went afterwards to Khandesh. After his ret in n in 997 to Akbar, 
who was then in Kashmir, he was attacked with fever, of which he died. Tliinking to 
understand the medical art, he refused the advice of the famous Hakim and tried 
to euro the fever by eating hathsa {nde the twenty-fourth A^in), which caubcd his 
deatli. 

Next to Abu ’-Fazl, Fayzi, and Bir Bar, the Amir was jierhaps most loved by 
Akbar. iSoveral of his mechanical inventions, mentioned below', are aseiibed by 
Abh’l-Fazl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir was, however, on the best terms wdth 
Abu ’1-Fa?l, whose son ho instructed. According to the author of the d-^Alnm, 

lie was ” a W’orldly man, often accompanying the emperor on hunting parties, with 
a rifle on his shoulder, and a pow'der-bag in his waistband, treading down science, and 
performing feats of strength which Uiistam could not have performed.” 

It is stated by the author of the 7-f’mam*’ that according to some, the 

Amir was a Sih-hazdrl, or Fommander of three thousand ; but 1 do not find his name 
among the lists of Akbar's grandees given in the TabaqCit-i AkbarJ, and the last A^In 
of the second book of this work. Iii-stead of Amir Fath” ’llah, we also find, especially 
in Badiioni, Shah F'ath** ’lliih. He lies buried on the Sulaymdn. Fay?i’s ode 

on his death is very line. 
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ddim were subtracted ; aud for a deficiency of U suMs lie deducted ton 
ddim, even if the delicieiicy should not be quite 1 i suMs. By the new law 
of ^Azud“ 'd-Dawlah, the value of a muhr was lessened by six ddins and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 ddm^ and a fraction onlyd 

Azud" 'd-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round ruplffa had been fixed at one ddin less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its jierfection in weight aiul purity, and lixe<l the value of 
the round ruinija, when of full weight or not less than one at forty 

ddms ; and whilst formerly a deduction of two i/d/n.s was made for a 
d(‘.ficiency of two surHs, they lunv deduct for the same deficiency only 
one ddm and a fraction. 

^ hirdhj, when ^Azud" 'd-Dawlah went to Khandesh, the Ib’ija 
estimated the valu(‘ of muhrs that had b(‘eu expn'ssed in Jalfda rupees, in 
round rupees; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed 
again the deficiemdes on muhrs and rupees according to the old rat(‘s. 

Fourllih/, when (Julij Khan - receive*! the charge of the government 
he adopted the Raja's maniUM- of estimating the muhrs ; but li(‘ deducted 
ten ddms for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for which th(‘ Raja 
had de*lucted five ddms; and twenty diuns for tlu* former deduction of 
ten ddms ; whilst he considered every muhr as bullion, if tlu; (hdicKUicy 
W’as IJ surkihs. Similarly, every rupuja, th(‘ deficitiicy of which was one 
w'as considen'd as bullion. 

’ For M-IXiulah lixeil tlio value of I .-^uikh of lomed ^old at 

and a small fraction, tlic value of a muhr of full \\ei[;Ii( (11 mndids 11 H 
was only II * S (4 a small fraction) dants, i.c., aceordinj' to Abu ’I-Fa/I, 3r>.‘l (hhiis 
and a fraction, instead of ,‘lCiO dams. 

^ Qulij Khan is lir.-,t mentioned during the !7(h \ear of .AKbat’s n*ign, when 
he was made governor of tin* Fort of Surat, vvhnh Akbai after a sii'ge of forty-seven 
days had conquered. In the 2.‘lrd yi'ar In* was sent to (iujiTit ; and aftei the death of 
Shrill Mansur, he was, two ^ear.s later, appointed as IHirdn. In the 2Sth vear he aeeoin- 
pained the army during the (onquest of (lujiat. In the .‘Utb \ear he retiuvcd Samhhal 
us jagir. After the death of 'lodarmal, he was again appointi'd as hiirdn. 'I'his is the 
time to which .Abu 'I-Fa/.l lefers. In 1002 he was made goveinor of K.'ibul, where ho 
has not successful. After his removal, he in comjiaiiied, in lOO."), his son-in law Friiice 
Danyal a.s Atfdiq, or tutor, but he .soon returneil to Ahbar, During tlu' abseiic**, in 1007, 
of theemperor in Khandesh, he wasgovenior of Agra. Two veais late r lie was pionioled 
to the governor.ship of tlie I’anjab and Kabul. At the a(<es,sioii of .lahangir, he was 
sent to (Jujrat, but returned next vear to the I’anjilb, where he bad to fight against 
the Rawshaniyyah.s. Ho died, at an advanced age, in lt*.‘{.'», or A I). Ib'Jr) 20. Abu ’l-Fn/.l, 
in the la.st A^i/i of the .second book, mentions him a.s ( 'hahd) hay'ni, or Commander of Four 
Thousand, whieli high rank he must have held for some time, as Aotui/ir-i Harairl, in 
hi.s Tahaqdt-i Akbarf, mentions him a.s .such, and as iJiaan. \\ hen tutor to Fume Daiiyul, 
he wa.s promoted to the command of Four Thousand Five Hundn'd. t^ulij Khan was 
a pious man, and a staunch Sunni ; he was much re.'^pcj ted [i>r his learning. As a poet 
ho IS known under the name of (Ifatl ; .some of his ver.'^e.s may be found in the con- 
cluding chapter of the d-<^Alam. The high rank which he held was less due to 

his talents as a statesman than to his family-connexion with the kings of Turan. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Sayf'‘ ’Hah and Mirza Husain Qulij, the latter is best known. [Vide 
note 2 to No. 42 of A^in 3d.- -J5.J 
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Lastly, his Majesty, trusting to his advisers and being occupied ly 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, 
till after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further 
losses, and was apjirovod of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of 
Bahman, of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A.D. 1592), he adopted 
the second fi.e. ^Azud“ ’d-DawlahJ method, with one exception namely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a muhr the deficiency of which did 
not cxceefl three, and a rilpiya, the deficiency of which did not exceed sir, 
surJehs, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was 
the only effectual method for previmting the fraudulent practices of 
unpririci})led men ; for the former ri'gulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the olliccrs of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, ot when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficiency. 
Besides, shameless thievish ])cople made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce muhrs, defici(‘nt by thret* grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs six grains defici<‘nt as muhrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins being continued, large quantities of gold were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of IxdxnjhurT were made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
in weight and purity, wdiatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no mote. This order of his Majesty disapjxiinted 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of ojipressors. 


A^Jn 11 . 

THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few' ])articulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
value of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham, or Dirham, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resemblefl that of a date-stone. During the khildfai 
ot ^Umar,^ it w’as changed to a circular form ; and in the time of Zuhayr 
it was impressed wdth the W'ords Allah'' (God), harakat (blessing). Jfajjdj 


[' Faritq.—V.] 
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stamped upon it the chapter of the Qiu**an called IWas ; and others say 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others asserts, that ^Umar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirhums ; whilst, accordinj; to 
some, Greek, Khusravite, and Himvaritc dirhams were In circulation at 
the time of ^Abd" '1-Malik, the son Marwaii, by whose order Hajjaj, tlie 
son of Yusuf, liad struck dirhams. Some say that Hajja] relined the ba".*' 
dirhams, and coined tlicm with the words AJJdh'* ahad (God is one), and 
Alldk^ as-samnd (God is eternal) ; and i\wsi^dirhams were called makruha 
(abominable), because God's holy name was thereby dishonoured, imlo.‘')S 
this term be a corruption of some other name. After Hajjaj, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin ^Abd" ‘lAIalik, ‘^Tmar bin Hubayrah coined in 
the kingdom of ^Iraq better dirhams than Hajjaj had mad(‘ ; and after- 
wards Klullid bin ‘>A!xl“ ’Ih'ih Qasri, when g<»vernor of ‘'lra<j, made them 
still fmei, but they were brought to tlu* liighcst degree of {)urity by 
Yusuf son of ‘^Umar. Again, it has been said that Mus^^ab binZubayr was 
the first who stru(*k dirhams. Various ac(‘ounts are givi^n of tlieir weights : 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or si.K or live mi^qrds ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelv(‘, and ten (firdts, asserting at the 
same time that ‘^Umar had taken a dtrham of each kind, and forimvl a 
coin of fourteen qlrdls, being the third ])art of tlu^ aggregate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of ^Gmar tlu^re were curnmt sevi^ral kinds of 
dirhams : first, some of eight ddngs, which wine calliMl hnijlill, after lids 
haghl, wlio was an assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
of ‘^Umar but others call them bmjhjdll, from I xi (jh al , which is the name 
of a village ; - secondhf, some of four ddngs^ which were called ((ibrl ; 
thirdly, some of three dnngs, which were known as mmjhribl ; and laslhf, 
some of one ddny, named yanvnif, tin*, half of which four kinds ^IJmards 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fa/il of Khujiind says 
that in former days dirhams had been of two kinds : first, full ones of 
eight and six ddngs (1 dang of his -- 2 qlrdts ; I qlrdl -= 2 tassdj ; 1 tassdj ~ 
2 hahhah ) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs and a fraction. Some 
hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dinar is a gold coin, weighing oite misqdl, i.e. 1 dirhams, as they 
put 1 misqdl — 0 ddngs ; 1 ddng= 4 tassdj ; 1 fassuj =~- 2 h abbas ; 1 habha = 
2 jars (barley grains) ; Ijav = 6 Ifiiardals (mustard -grain) ; 1 Hardal ~ 
12 fals ; 1 fals “ G fatlls ; 1 faiil - 0 naffm ; 1 naqlr - G qifmlrs ; 
and 1 qifmlr 12 zaras. One misqdl, by this calculation, would be cfjual 
to 96 barley grains. Misqal is a weight, used in weighing gohl ; and it is 

[‘ cjiLs- ^ in the Persian.— P.] 

* According to some inferior MSS., the name of a kiml of gold. 
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also the name of the coin.^ h’rom some ancient writings it appears that 
the Greek misqdl is out of use, and weighs two qlrdts less than this ; and 
that the Greek dirham dilTers likewise from others, being less in weight 
by I or J of a misqdl. 


A%i 12 . 

THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

One round muhr of 11 mdshas buys one tola of gold of 10 ban ; or 
one tola, 2 siirHs of ban \ or I tola, 4 s. of ban ; or 1 tola 0 s. of 
9| hdn ; or 1 tola, 1 nidsha of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the (piantity of gold which a 
muhr can buy by one mdsha. 

The merchant buys for 100 ht^l-i Jaldli muhrs 130 1. 2 m. OJ; ,9. of Hun 
gold of 8J bans. Of this (|uantity 22 t. 9 m. 71 s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the hhak-i khalds, so that 107 t. I )n. I J. .9. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 10“) muhrs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a 
tola of gold, the value of whieli is [ ruj)ecs. From the i^dk-i l^alds are 
recovered 2 /. 11 nt. 1 . 9 . of gold, and 11 /. II }n. Ll s. of silver, the value of 
both of which is 35 rupees, 12.1 lan(jas“ so that altog(‘ther the above- 
mimtioned ([uantity of Hun gold yields 105 miilirs 39 Rs. and 25 dams. 

This sum is aeeountiMl for as follows. First, 2 Rs, bS d. 12J due to the 
workmen ae-cordiim to tiie rat(‘s which have been explained above ; 
scrondhf, 5 Rs. 8 d. S /. for ingredii'iits ; which sum is made u}) of 1 R. 4 d. 
IJ /. on account of articles used in relining the metal, viz. 20 d. lO.l j. 
dung : 4 d. 20 /. saJonl ; I d. 10 /. water ; 1 1 d. 5 j. ([uicksilvcT, and I Rs. 
4 d. 0] j. on account of the kkdk-i kFdds (viz. 21 d. 7J j. charcoal, and 
3 Rs. 22 d. 2 1 j. lead) ; (hirdhf, 0 Rs. 37.1 d., whi(‘h the owjiers of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
this item goes to the Duran if the gold belongs to the exchequer; 
Jourthhj, 101) Jaldli muhrs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the gold which he brouglit ; fifth! i/, 12 Rs. 37 d. 3.\ j. which the merchant 
takes as his profit ; su'thJif, 5 muhrs 12 Rs. 3.1 d., which go to the 
exeliequer.'* According to this pro])ortion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is im]H)rted into Hindustan, it is to be found in 
abundance in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet 


* In text “ a eoin — B ) 

2 One ianga ^ 2 dams; iiow-a-tlays ono tanga — 2 pais. 

* There is a slight mistake of l|^ jetals. as the several items added up give 105 m.. 
30 Hs. 24 d. 23i j., but not 105 m. 39 Rs. 25 d. 



Oold ma}^ also be obtained by the /Srt/o;<7-procoss from the sands of the 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this 
country are mixed with gold ; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys I 1. 0 m. 2 s. of pure silver ; hence for 950 Rs. the 
merchant gets 9fi9 t. 9 m. 1 .s\ of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 /. 0 in. I J ,s\ 
burn away in ca‘^ting ingots. The remainder yields lOOfi rupees, and a 
surplus of silver worth 271 i^Cuns. The several items are first. 2 Ih. 22 d. 
12 j., as wages for the workmen (vi/. The Wnifiiinan 5 d. 7J /., the 
Chashnlglr d. 1[ ; the Melter (> d. 12.1 /. : the Zarrdh 2 Rs. 1 d. 0 j, : 
the Sihkncin (5 d. 121 j .) ; secondh/, 10 d. 15 (»n account of re(juisites 

(viz. 10 d. charcoal, and 15 j. water) ; thirdhf, 50 Rs. 15 d. 0 payable to 
the Dlu'iin ; fonrildg. 950 Hs., which the merchant g(*ts in exchange for 
tlie silver he brought ; and jijthhi, 5 Rs. 21 d. lO.l bihng the [)r()fit of 
tlie merchant. If he refiiu's the base silver at Ins own hoiisi*, his profit 
will b(^ much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit (‘annot 
be so great. 

Of the silver called Idrl and shdhl, and the otlnT above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys 1 t. 0 m. 4 s., so tliat !)50 riipi'es will buy 
989 i. 7 m. In the Sabbdkl process, 11 / 10 in. 1 s. burn away, being at the 
rate of 1 1 t. [)er cent. ; and in making th(‘ ing(d>t, 4 /. 11 in. 5 s. are lost in 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rup(‘es ; and from the khdk-i khmd 
5J Rs. are recoverable. The s(;veral items an^ jlr.st, I Rs. 27 d. 21J j. 
on account of tlui w’ag(‘s of tlu* workmen (viz. tin* Weighman 5 d. 7} /. ; 
the Sabhdk 2 Rs. 0 d. 19 j. ; the Qurskob 1 d. 19 /. ; tlu' ('lidshnlglr 5 d. 4 j. ; 
the Melter fi d. 12] j. ; tlu^ Zarrdh 2 Rs. 1 d. ; tin* Sikkac/il (> d. 121 j .) ; 
srcondbf, 5 Rs. 24 d. 15 j. for noce.ssaries (viz. 5 Rs. 11 d. l(;ad ; 10 d. 
charcoal, and 15 /. water); thrdhf, 50 Rs. 21 d., payable to the Stat(5 ; 
fourthhf, 950 Rs. which the merchant rec(‘iv(*s for his silver; fifildg, 
1 Rs. 29 d. his profit.* Som(*tini(‘s the nuTchant gets the silver cheaj), 
when his profit is much larger. 

101 1 ddins buy one man of co])])er, i.c. at tin* rate, of 20 d. 21/. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in ni(4ting; and as each srr 
yields 30 ddins, there are coined altogether 1170 ddins, from wliich the 
merchant takes his capital, and 18 d. 19]/ as profit, .‘13 d. 10 j. go to the 
workmen ; and 15 d. 8 /. for necessari»!s (viz. 13 d. 8 j. for charcoal ; 1 d. 
for W'ater : and 1 d. for clay) ; 58] d. go to the state. 


' These items added give Rs. lOI.'i, 2o d. 14] j., i.p.. a little more than the sura 
mentioned by Abu ’1-Fazl (1015 Rs. 20 d.). 
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inn 13. 

THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 

The Creator by callirg into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. FiVe is absolutely warm, dry, light; anV is relatively 
warm, moist, light ; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is 
absolutely cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of 
heaviness ; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents 
their separation. This womlerful arrangement calls four compoimds into 
existence, the dsdr-i ^ulavi^ ; secondly, stones; thirdly, plants; 
fourthly, animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix witli tlui air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called bxMdr 
(gas). From the same cause, earthy j)aTticles mix with the air, and rise up. 
This mixture is called dnkhdn {va])our). Sometimes, however, airy 
particles mix with the earth. Several philosophers call both of the above 
mixtures hxMdr, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery huUnir, whilst they call the n\ixture 
of earthy partichis and air dry huHdr, or ditHdni huhhdr (vapour-like 
gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, rain, snow, etc. ; and, below the surface of our earth, 
earthquakes, s])rings, and minerals. They also look upon the biMdr 
as the body, and upon the doHdn as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and (piantity, various bodies ar(‘, called into existence, as 
described in books on ])hilos()phy. 

Minerals are of five kinds • first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as tlie ydqnt ; secondly, those which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor ijiflammable, as blue stone ; 
fourthly, those wliich can be melted, being, howev('r, not malleable, but 
inflammabh^, as sidphur ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are 
malh'able, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
it extend in such a manner as to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
however, cither separating a part from it or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of biMdr with duJddn, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. 


* Or doings from on high, as rain, snow, etc. 
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Since no })art of it is destitute of diMdn, the dryness is perceptible ; " 
hence, on toiieliing it, it does not affect the Imnd, but flees from it ; and 
since its contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixture of buHdr and duHan, hotli are nearly in Iqual 
projx)rtion^ a tenacious greasy moisture is j)roduced. At the time of 
fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract. 
This mass is inflammable. If the duIMn and the grcasiness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour cilhcr red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dvHdn is large, and that of tho 
grease Ics^, ars('nic will result, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the InHar is greater, ])ure, black and yellow na])htha will 
arise, after the mixtun^ g(‘ts solid. Since iji all, cold \\as the cause 
of the contraction, they can be melt(‘d : and on ac(‘ount of the [nevalence 
of greasiness and tenacious moist ness, tiny are also inflammable, tliough, 
on account of the moistness, not malleabh*. 

Although (juicksilver and suljflnir are the only comfxnient parts of 
“ the seven bodies”, there arise various forms from a difference in j)urity, 
or from ])cculiar circumstances of the mixtnn‘, (»r from a varhdy of the 
action of the component })arts on each other. Tims .vd/rr will result, 
when neither of the two co!U})om‘Uts mixes with (‘ai1,hy ]>articles, when 
they are ])uro and })ccome perf(‘eLly united, and when tln^ sulphur is white, 
and less than the (piicksilver. Or, when ))oth arc in (‘(jual |)roporti()ns and 
the* sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, under 
similar circumstances, if both contract aft(*r tlu^ mixture, but before a 
comjdetc union has been effected., khlrchlnl will be ])roduc(‘d. This body 
is also called Ahanchlnl, and seems r(‘ally to be raw gold ; some say, it is 
a kind of copper. Again, if only tin; sulfdiur la; impun', and tin; (]uicksilver 
the larger compomnt, with an additional jiower of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture be not thorough, and tin; (juicksilvcr larger, 
tin will be produced ; some say that purity of the components is essential. 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a t(;ndency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent in the sulphur, iron will result. And if under 
similar conditions the intermixture bo not perfect, and the (piicksilver 
quantitatively larger, lead \vill come into exi.stence. These seven metals 
are called the seven bodies ; and quicksilver has the name of the wollier of 
the bodies, and snlphiir, the father of the bodies, (Quicksilver i.s also 
denominated the spirit, and ar.senic and sulpliur the pivots of life. 

Jast (pewter),^ which, according to the opinions of some, is Rdh-i 

Or zinc ? — P.] 
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tuiiyd, and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, 
but there is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Jdlor, which is 
a dependency of the Suba of Ajmir. Some practical mechanics ^ are of 
opinion that the metal called risds is a silver in the state of leprosy, and 
quicksilver a silver in the state of apoplexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic 
and burnt, and bronze crude gold ; and that the chemist, like the doctor, 
can restore these diseased metals by the principles of similarity and 
opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies, several compounds, 
used for ornaments, vessels, etc. Among them I may mention : 1. Safidru, 
which the people of Hindustan call kasl. It is a mixture of 1 sers of copper 
to 1 ser of tin, melted together. 2. Rtl}/, 4 sers of cop})er to U sers of lead. 
It is called in this country hhanycir. ‘h Brass, which the Hindus call jntal, 
is made in three ways: first, 2i sers co))per to 1 ser ruh-i tutujd, which is 
malleable, when cold ; secondly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of ruh-i tutujd, 
which is malleal)le, when heated ; thirdly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of 
ruh-i tutiyd, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Slm-i 
suMta, compostul of lead, silver, and bronze : it has a black lustre, and is 
used in painting. 5. Ilaft-josh, which, like the Khdrchlnl, is nowhere to be 
found ; it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it tdJlqun, whilst 
others give this name to common copper. G. Ashtdhdt, a compound of 
eight metals, viz. the six of the haftjosh, ruh-i tutiyd, and kusl. It is also 
made of seven compounds. 7. Kaulfxitr, 2 sers of safidru, and 1 ser of 
copper. It is coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of 
his Majesty.- 


A^ln 11 . 

OX SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

It has been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of bukhdr ami dukhan, wliii'h themselves consist of light and heavy 
elements. Besides, hukfidr is art or dry ; and a comph^te imion of the two 
sets in, sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either 
of these conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery 
and airy particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles 
is lighter tlian a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy 
particles ; and likewise, every mineral in which the hukMr [)redominates 


^ According to some MSS., the Hindu'^. 

* This phrase seems to mean that the invention was made at the time of Akbar. 
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over the diMan is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. 
Again, a mineral in which the complete union of the huWir and duJ^dn 
has set in, is heavi(‘r than one which has not reaclual tins degree, because 
the interstices between the partu'les, aiul the entering of air, make a body 
large and light, bearing this in mind, we have a means of discovering the 
w'eight and liglitnc'^s of every l)ody. S()mt‘ oiu‘,* now long ago dead, has 
expres^ied the weight of several hodies in vers(‘s (metre Mujtass ) ; — 

Z' jussa-ifi hiftdd ii ijak diram slmab, 

Vhd 0 slidsh asL a ar:l: idij a hashl sJiumdr, 

Zahah sad as( sinb panjah n dJian rlul, 

Jhriiij () mis chihil a jKiaj, nuqra panjah a char. 

Quieksiher “ is 71 ; liny is lb ; Tin is .‘IS : (JoldlOO, Lead 59 ; Iron 
40: Ih’ass and C’o})per 15; Silver 51." Others hav«' ('X[)ressed the 
numhers hy mneino-tvchnical words in rhyme (metre Ibnnai) 

Nfih fill zz-i mustamn/ii'* 7 hajm rd chun bar-kashl, 
ira:n ddrad har ifak-Thl ishlibdh. 

Zar htkan, zlb<f(j alam, nsr^ib dahan, arzlz h(d, 

Fizza nad, dhan j/ak-l, miss u shabah mah, lui/ mdh. 

“If you weigli (‘qual volumes of tlie following nutc nu*tals, you will 
doubtlessly find their diOerent weights as follows • gold lakan^'^ (juicksilver 
alam, lead dahan, tin haJ, silver vad, iron j/aU, (‘oppiT and brass mah, 
ruv mdh." If of these nine metals, pi(‘e(‘s h(‘ iiihai of (‘(pial dimensions, 
their weiglits aviH he different. Some sages ascribe this variety in w'cight 
to the difference in the qualitativi* eonstilution of th(‘ bodies, and trace to 
it their liglitness or lu'aviiiess, their floating or sinking in wat«T, and their 
weights as indicated by common and livdrostatie halanees. Several 
di‘op-sighted ])hilosophers eom[)ute. the, weight of Ixxlies with a reference 
to wat(T. They fll a smtalile vessel w ith wat(T, and throw' into it 190 
misqdJs of eaeli metal ; and from the quantities of wafer f, brown out upon 
the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between llaan in 
volume and weight. The greater the quantity of tlx; water which 100 
misqdls of a bodv disjdaee, tlx' gr('af(‘r is if s vohim(‘ end ihe lesh Its w’cight, 

^ Ahu Xd^r I Fdrnhi, ef Kir.'il], a town in .Sijist.in. His real narno is Muliainrnad 
Badfi* ’(l-HIn. He )ias written a Voialxilary in rhyme, enfitU* Xidlh'* 
wliieh for eentune.s has been read in iiearU c\(ry Madrasi of I’er.si., nd India; ix/c 
Jontnftl ,N. SfK . Bi'nfi'tl, for bSbS, p, 7. 

* We lix the ^peeifie gravities as follows ; O'o/d Hb2(l ; .Mfrnirif HI ti ; Ijnd 1 1 , 32.5 ; 
Silver 10‘47 ; Copper 1); Tin 7 32; Iran 7 7, for wlu'h numbers water is unity. 
Abu d-Fa/l takes gold as standard ; and assurnin}:, for Ins values, Hb2l) as its sfieeiHe 
gravity, 've would (jet, Mercury 13 87 ; Lead 11 30; SiUer 10 10; Copper 8 07 ; Iron 
7-76 Tin 7 32; Huy 8-80. 

* The Arabic eonsonant.s of the mnemo-technical words lahan, alam, etc., represent 
numbers ; thus, / 4 it t n ~ 30 - 20 i- 50 ; a f / f m - I ‘ 30 t 40 ; etc. 

3 
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and reversely. Thus 100 m. of silver displace 95 m. of water, and the same 
^ quantity of gold, 5} w. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The 
scales of the air-balance are both suspended in air ; those of the hydro- 
static balance arc both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body 
possesses the greater power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 
direction of the perpendicular ; but, if cither of the two scales be on the 
surface of the water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 
perhaps the lighter, will necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance 
than water, docs not oiler so much resistance. A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water displaced by it be less than the weight of the body, 
and a body will float if that quantity be greater ; and if the water dis- 
placed be equal to the wciglit of the body, its upper side will coincide with 
the surface of the wat(‘r. Abu Rajjhdn ^ has drawn up a table which T shall 
insert here. 

Quantity of water displaced by 100 Apparent weigfd (weight in water) of 


misqdls of 100 misqdls of 

Mt'^qat, Diing. Dana. Tassuj^ 


Gold,* 

,5 

1 

2 

Gold, 

95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver, 

7 

2 

1 

Quicksilver, 

92 

3 

3 

Lead, 

8 

5 

3 

Lead, 

91 

1 

3 

Silver 

9 

1 

1 

Silver, 

90 

1 

3 

Ruq, 

II 

2 

3 

RCiq, 

88 

4 

3 

Copper, 

11 

3 

3 

Copper, 

88 

3 

3 

Brass, 

11 

4 

3 

Brass, ....*. 

88 

2 

3 

Iron 

12 

5 

2 

Iron, 

87 

3 

2 

Tin, 

13 

4 

3 

Tin, 

86 

2 

3 

YaqiH (light blue), 

25 

1 

2 

Ydqdt (light blue), 

74 

4 

2 

Ydqut (red), 

20 

3 

3 

Ydqut (red), 

74 

3 

3 

Ruby (la^l), 

27 

5 

2 

Rubv (la^l), 

72 

3 

2 

Zunnirrad, 

30 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

63 

4 

3 

Pearl, 

37 

1 

3 

Pearl, 

62 

5 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

38 

3 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

38 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

61 

3 

3 

Amber 

39 

3 

3 

Amber 

60 

3 

3 

Bullur, 

10 

3 

3 

Bullur, 

60 

3 

3 


* With tho oxeoption of Quicksilver^ Silver^ and Yaqut {light blue), the numbera 
given in tho MS8., and the above li«t, are slightly wrong, because the sura of the weights 
of the water displaced and the apparent weight, ought to give 100 mi^qals (1 m. = 6 d. ; 



The weight [in air) of the under- 
mentmied metals, the volume of 
100 misqdls of gold being taken as 
the unit of volume. 



MusqUl. 


Gold 

... 100 

0 0 

Quicksilver, . . 

... 71 

1 1 

Lead, 

... 59 

2 2 

Silver, 

... 5f 

3 3 

Ruy, 

. . . 10 

2 3 

Copper, 

. . . 15 

3 3 

Brass, 

. . . 15 

3 5 

Iron, 

... 10 

0 0 

Tin, 

... 38 

2 2 


The uright (in air) of the under- 
mentioned precious stofies, the 
volume of 100 misqdls of the blue 
Ifdqui Uung taken as the unit of 
volume. 


JfM/ft/. thing. 


Yaqilt (light blue). 

91 

3 

3 

Ydqut (red), 

91 

3 

3 

Kuby 

!:o 

0 

3 

Zumurrud, 

09 

3 

3 

Pearls, 

07 

5 

2 

Laj)is lazuli 

05 

3 

2 

(?)Cnrnclian, 

01 

1 

2 

Amber, 

01 

3 

1 

Hnllnr 

03 

3 

3 


A^i/i 15. 

THK IMVKIUAL IIARKM. 

His Majesty is a great friend of good order and proprudy in l>\jsiness. 
Through order, the world beeonie.s a iu(‘adow of truth and reality ; and 
that wliich is but (‘xternal, reeeives througli it a sj)iritual ‘neaning. For 
til's reason, the large number of women ’ a vt‘xatious (pi(‘stion even for 
great statesmen furnished his Maj(‘sty with an o])port unity to display 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low hivel of worldly deptuideiiec^ to the 
eminence of perfect freedom. Tin; imj>erial palace and household arc 
therefore in the best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliaives with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries : and secures by thes(^ ties of harmony the peace 
of the w'orld. 

As the sovereign, by tin; light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons 
from the dust of obscurity, and a[)[)ointed them to various oflicos, so docs 
he also elevate faithful persons to tin; several ranks in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of im[)urc gold, whicli will gradually 
turn into pure gold ; - but the far-sighted know that his Majesty under- 
stands how to use elixirs ^ and chemical processes. Any kind of growth 


* So according to the opinion of the philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

* Elixirs change quickly that which is worthless into pure gold. 
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will alter the constitution of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silver ; hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes tlie worthless into nuui. ‘‘ The saying of the wise 
is true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for })roducing goodness.” 
Such also are the results (lowing from the love of order of his l\Iajesty, from 
his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his activity, 
his patience, l^lven when he is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path ; he looks at every thing with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all ])rejudice ; he considers it a gnait blessing to have the 
good wishes of the people, and does not allow the intoxicating pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a larg(‘ enclosure with fine buildings inside, 
where he reposes, 'riiough there are more than live thousand women, he 
has given to (‘ach a S(‘|)arate apartment. He has also divided theiti into 
sections, and kee[)s tlumi attentive to their duties. S<weral chast('. women 
have been appointed as ({(Inxihds, and supi'rintendents ov(‘r each section, 
and one has been selected for the diitu's of writer. Thus, as in tin* imperial 
ofllces, everything is here also in pio[)er onh'r. The salarii's are sufhciently 
liberal. Not counting the presiuits, which his Maj('stv most giuierously 
bestows, the, women of the highest rank n‘e(‘ive from 1610 to 102(S Hs. 
per mensan. Some of th<‘. servanis have from 5! to 20, othej’s from 10 to 
2 Us. Attached to the private audauiee hall of the ])alaee is a eleviu' and 
zealous writer, who sujX'rintiuids the exfMUiditure of the llanan, and lo'eps 
an account of the cash and the ston‘s. if a woman wants anything, 
within the limit of Ict .salary, slu* applies to one of the Talnrlhldn' (('asli- 
kcepers) of th(‘ S(‘raglio. 4dio Talitnlddn' then siuids a memorandum to 
the w riter, who clieeks it, wdieu tlu‘ (bumral Treasurer makes tho jiaymeut 
in cjrsh, as for claims of this natur(‘ no che(jucs are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate' of the annual expenditure, 
writes out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers 
of tlic state. Tt is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 
only uscel in grants connected witli tlie Harem, wdien the receipt becomes 
})ayable. The money itself is ])aid by tlie cash-keeper of tlie General 
Treasury to the General Ta/nvllddr, who on the order of the WTitcr of 
the Harem, hands it over to the several ^wh-Tahnlddrs for distribution 
among the servants of the seraglio. All moneys are reckoned in their 
salaries at the current rate.^ 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and activ^e w'omcn ; the 


^ At 40 (lams j)errup€e. 
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most trustwortliy of them arc placed about the apartments of his 
^lajcsty. Outside the enclosure tlie eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper 
distance, there is a guard of faithfid Rajputs, beyond whom are the |>orter8 
of the gates. Jk'sides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, AhddiSf 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Begums, or the wives of jiobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be [nvseiiteil, they lirst notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a re[)ly. From thence thc'V send their re(piest 
to the ollicers of the pahur, aft(‘r which those who are eligible are 
permitted to entiT the Hanmi. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstajuling the gr(‘at numlxT of faithful guards, liis Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilance, but ke(‘ps the whole in proper^ 
order. 


A*'lu lb. 

THM FA'OA.MrMKXT OX JOURNM^VS.‘ 

Tt would be (lidicult to (h'senbe a large, cjicanipmiuit ; but I shall say 
something on tin* (Mpiipage ummI for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1, Tlie (tuldl-bdr is a grand cnclosun^ l)i(‘ iincntion of his Maji'sty, 
th(‘ doors of wlucli anj made vi'ry strong, and si'ciircd as ith locks and keys. 
It is n(‘V('r h'ss than oiui hundnsl yards S(piare.- At its eastern end 
a pasulion of two mitrances is en'ctcd, containing 51 divisions, 21 yards 
long and 1 1 broad ; and in the mi<!dl<i there stands a large, cfuilnn rdyOtl,^ 
and round about it a surd-purduA Adjoining to tin* (didhlti, th(‘y built up 
a two-storied paailion, in which his iMaj(‘sty pmforms divine worship, 
and from tlie to[) of which, in the morning, h(^ receives tin; compliments 
of the nobility. No one connecRsl with th<^ seraglio cntiT.s this building 
without special h*ave. Outside of it, twenty four chdidn /v7,o/7.s“ arc erected, 
10 yards long and 0 yards w’idi^, each separatiul by a canvas, where the 
favourite women n'side. Tluwe, are also other pavij'bns and tents for the 
servants, wdtli sdgahdns * of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to this is a surd-purdu of carfiet, 00 yanis s(piare, witluJi which 
a few' tents arc; erected, the jilace for the }]rddd>rgls;' and other female 

In text Yiitidi, T. propeily means “attack, assault”. Yurish-hd 

seems to mean here “ military expeditions. -l‘.j 

[“ / ^’d 

’ Described in the twenty-first 

^ Awnings. 

^ Armed women. 
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Bervants. Farther on up to the private audience hall, there is a fine open 
space, 150 yards long and 100 yards broad, called the Mahtdhi ; and on 
both sides of it, a screen is set up as before described, which is supported 
by poles 6 yards long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The 
poles are one yard in the ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by tvvo ropes, one ])assing inside and the other 
outside of the enclosure. The guards wat(4i lierc, as has been described. 

► In the midst of the plain is a raised platform,^ wliich is protected by an 
awning, or Nam-fjlra, supported by four poles. This is the place where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly 
favoured are here admitted. Adjoining to the Gulal-hdr, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of 
enclosure opening into the Mahtdhi ; and in the midst of it is a 
Chubinrd,oti, ti'ii yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are s[>read, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases.’*^ This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is called Ihnchkl,^ which is i]\e (ClKtijhatd^l) name 
used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sard-parda is being put up, 
150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thitty-six square yards, the Sara-pardit being, as before, sustained by 
poles with knobs. In the midst of it, the state-hall is erected, by means of 
a thousand carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening 
fifteen yards wide. A tcut-like covering, or Qalandan, made of wax- 
cloth, or any other lighter material, is spread over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the sun ; and round about it, are fifty 
. awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, wdiicli serves as Diwdn4 
khdss or private aiidicmcc hall, has proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the officers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
Bakhshish pass l)efore the Emperor, the list of officers eligible for admission 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated, both 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropes are 
drawn, fastened to poles, which aue set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about them. This is the 
' Diwdn-t^Amm, or public audience liall, round which, as above described, 

^ As may be still seen in the ruins of Fatbpur Sikri. 

[• cLjUi “tent- wall”. — P,] 

[» In text %hachld-khnnd,—P.] 

k * Paymasters. The Commanding Officers were at the same time paymasters, as 
they collected the rents of the lands assigned to them for the payment of their 
\ contingents. 
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the various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at a distance of 
twelve iandhs ^ is the Naqqdra lyljana'- and in the midst of the area the 
Akds-cUtja^ is lighted up. 

Some encam})ments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of 
them is ])ut up by the Famishes on a piece of gvouml which the Mir 
Man:ds have selected as an eligible spot, whilst the otlier cainp furniture 
is sent in advance', to await the approach of his Majesty. Kach encamp- 
ment requires for its carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, IDO carts, and 
100 bearers. It is escorted by 500 trooj>ers, Mansidnlars,^ AJauris. Besides, 
tliere are employed a thousand Famishes, natives of Iran, Turan, and 
Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-bearers, 110 workers in leather, and 150 sw(‘ep(‘rs. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from ‘210 to KIO (hhns. 


A^ln 17. 

TUB KXCAMBMBNT OF TUB ARMY. 

Although Ids Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a largo number of 
troo[)S accom])any him in whatever direction an ex])edition may go ; 
but a considerable number, in every province, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow liim. On account of the crowding 
of cam])-followers, and the number of the troo])s tluMiiselves, it would take 
a soldier days to liml his tent ; and how much worse would it bo for a 
stranger \ His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, which is a source of much comfort to them. On an oi)en ground 
they pitcl) the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the aqdra-lMmi , 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1520 yards. To the right 
and left, and l ehind, is an open space of 2D0 yards, w’hich no one but 
the guards is allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 
the left ^ and centre are the tents of Maryam Makan,' and (Rilbadan 
Begum, and other chaste ladies, and the Pmts of Brince Danyi'd ; to the 

* A turret on the top of which the band plays. Regarding tlic lamb, vidt the tenth 
A*^in of the third book. 

“ A high pole to the top of whif'h an immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 60. 

* Quartermasters. 

® Grandees. 

[* Qol, M. is said to be the centre of an army in battle array. — P.] 

" Maryam Makdni (i.c., dwelling with the Virgin Mary, wht) together with Asiyah, 
the wife of Pharaoh, Kliadija, Muhammad’s first wife, and Falimah, his daughter, are 
the four perfect women of Islam) is the title of Akbar’s mother. Her name was Hamida 
BdnuBegum; vide Badaoni, ed. Bibl. Ind. i, p. 4.17. Gulbadan Begum {i.c.,I.Ady Rose-body) 
appears to be the name of one of Akbar’s favourite wives. [No, his aunt.— B.] 
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right, those of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Shah 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at a further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four 
corners of the camp, the bazars. Tlie nobles are encamped without on all 
sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, F riday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


A%i 18. 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty aivl divine praise to 
worship fire and light ; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfulness 
of the Almighty, and fire-worship. But the deop-sighted know better. 
As the external form of the worsliip of “ the select is based upon 
propriety, and as ])eoj)le think the m^glect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing impro[)er in the veneration of that 
exalted element wliich is the soiirc(5 of man’s existence, and of the duration 
of his life ; nor should f)ase thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaylffi Sliarf" ’d-l)iu - said : “ Wliat can be dojic 
wiliJi a man who is not satisfied with the lamp when the sun is down ? ” 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun), and 
boars the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, 
we should be destitute of food ami mediednes ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God's sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being tlu'ii surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Surajkrdnt, to the rays of the 
sun. A ])iece of cotton is tlieii held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. Tliis celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persons. The lamp-lighters, torch- bearers, and cooks of the household, 
use it for their offices ; and when the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called 
Agingir, i.e. fire-pot. 


^ The members of the Divine Faith. 

* This famous saint died in the beginning of the fifteenth renturv. Mimair is a 
town in Bahar; vide Journal .d 't. Sec. BengaU 18G8, p. 7, 1. .3, from helow, and the 
biographies of Indian Saints in the fourth book. His works are to be found among 
the Persian MSS. of the Society’s Library. 
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There is also a shining wliite stone, called Chamlrkrdnt, which, upon^ 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one ghari ^ before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 
alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. Tie then lays aside the sidendour of 
royalty, and brings his external ap])(‘arance in harmony with his heart. 
And w’hen the sun sets, the attendants light tw(‘lv(‘ white candles, ^ on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring tluun htdore his Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings a variety 
of delightful airs to the praise of (lod, bt'giiuiuig and conclinling with a 
prayer for the continuance of this auspicious rc'ign. Ills Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks Clod for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to d(‘scrib(^ the beauty and various forms of the candle, 
sticks and shades, and to give an ac(‘ount of the, olliei's of tlu^ workmen. 
Some of tlie candh‘sticks weigh ten mans and upwards, and an*, adorned 
with various designs ; some singh*, otlu'rs of two ]>raneh(‘s and more : 
tluyv give light to the iiitiu’iial ey(‘. Ills Majesty has invent.(‘d a (’andle- 
stick, one yard high. hhv(‘ others an' j)lac(‘d on tin* toj) of it, and (‘uc’h is 
adorned with the iigure of an aninial. \\ hit(‘ wax eandh'S, three yards 
and upwards in h'ligth, are east for it., so that a. ladder is recpiired to snud 
it Besides there are (‘verywlu're llambeaux,^ bot h inside and outsiih', which 
increase tin* light \ery much, ddn* liist, ^econd, and third nights of ev(‘ry 
lunar month, when there is moonlight but. for a shoit. tiiiK', (‘ight wii'ks 
are used , * from the fourth to tlu' tenth, tlu'V decnaisi* oni‘ in number 
every night, so that on tin* tenth night., when the moon is \(‘ry bright, one 
IS sutlicient ; and tln'V continiu' in this stat<' t ill tin* tiflec jitli, ami increase 
one wiek (^\erv dav from the sixteenth to the nineteditJi. For the 
twentieth night the numIxT is the same as (Ui th(‘ nineteenth ; on th(3 
twantydirst and twentv-.secoiid they im rease om* d.ulv ; tlni twamty- 
third is th(‘ same as the twenty-second ; and from tlif' tw('nty-fouith 
to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow' for e,veiy wiek one ser 
of oil, and half a S(‘r of cotton. In some ))laees then' are, fat burners, w hero 
grease is burnt instexid of oil. The allc)wance \aries according to the size 
of the wdek. 

In order to ren<ler the royal (anif) c onsfiieuous to those wlio (omo 
from far, his Majc'sty has caused to l)e erected, in fiont of the Durbar, 
a })ole upwards of forty yards high, which is sujipoited fy sixteen ropes ; 

' One ijhari 24 minutes 
[2 ^ fiind !<_•'< P. 1 

® (hl-burner.s with Hovcral \vi*k.s arc very common m India. 

* For each flambeau. 
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liWtop of the pole is a large lantern, which they call Alm-diya} 
seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial 
Q^||t>/aHd helps them to find their tents. In former times, before the lamp 
l^^erected, the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find 

ll^rpad. 

.this department Mansabdars, A^dis, and other troops are 


enjoyed. The allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never 
than 80 dams. 


A^m 19. 

THE ENSIGNS OF EOYALTY. 

^i The Shamsa^ of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
cBrectly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings are 
Ipnd of external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine 
^ory. I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

The Aivrang, or throne, is made of several forms ; some are inlaid 
precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, etc. 2. The 
iuhatt, or umbrella, is adorned with the movst precious jewels, of which there 
are never less than seven. 3. The Sdya-bdn is of an oval form, a yard in 
len^h, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is .covered with brocade 
and ornamented with prccioi-* stones. One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep off the tpj^ of the sun. It is also called Afldbgir, 4. The Kawkaba^ 
of oeveral are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are used by kings only. 

. 5. The ^Alam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are carried along with the QCir* wrapped up in scarlet cloth 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. The 
Chatrtoq^ a kind of ^Alam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibetan yaks. 7. The TumarUoq is like the Chatrtoq, but longer. Both 
insignia are flags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon 
|reat nobles only. 8. The Jhandd is an Indian flag^ The Qur necessarily 
contains a flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 
Of musical instruments used in the Naqdrahl^m, I may mention, 
the Kuwarga, commonly called damdrm ; there are eighteen pair of 

I * From Akia sky, and diya lamp. The Akasdiya is also mentioned by Btmier, 

■ Shamsa is a picture of the sun affixed to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings, 
night these pictures are illuminated. 

• y%d6 the pUtes. ./ 

.The <|gr is a collection of flags, arms, and other insignia, which follow the king 
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them more or less ; and they give a deep sound, 2. The naqdra, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The dnhvX^ of which four are used. 4. The Katwx ' 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow 
iewer than four. 5. The surnd of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow 
nine together. 6. The mfir, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds ; 
they blow some of each kind. 7. The sin{j is of brass and made in the form 
of a cow’s horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sunj, or cymbal, of which 
three pair are used. 

Formerly the band played iorngham before the commencement of the 
night, and likewise four gham before (laybreak ; now they^lay firaj^ ^ 
midnight, when the sun commences ascent, and the second time at\ 
dawn. One ghart before sunri«f,1;1ie musicians commence to blow the 
mmd, and wake up those th^ are asleep ; and one ghari after suntiae^ ; 
they play a short prelude, ^en they beat the kumrga a little, whereujKin , ^ 
they blow the karm, t)t naftr, and the other instruments, without, ' 
however, making usf <5f the mqdra ; after a little pause the surnds ate 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the mflrs. One 
hour later clie naqdras commence, when all musicians raise “the,^ 
>iaw.picious strain.” ^ After this they go through the following seven 
performances. 1. The Mursali, which is the name of a tune played by the 
miirsil ; and afterwards the harddshi, which consists likewise of certain 
tunes, played by the whole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 2. The playing of the four 
tunes, called iMdti, ibtida^it shirdzt, qalaiidari nigar qatra? or nuJAdi 
qatra, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of the old * Khwarizmite 
tunes. Of these his Majesty has composed more than two hundred, which 
are the delight of young and old, especially the times Jaldkhdki, Mahdmtr ' 
karkat (?), and the Nawrozt, 4. The swelling play of the cymbals. 5, ^ 
The playing of Bd miydn daivr, 6. The passing into the tunes azfar, also , 
called rdh-i bald, after which comes a pianissimo, 7. The Khwarizmite 
tunes, played by the Mtirsil, after which he passes into the mursoR] ) 
he then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the 
whole band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful i 
sentences and poems. This also lasts for an hour. Afterwards the surnd- 


^ Or Karrana. [In text fcama.—P.] 

* Probably blessings on his Majesty, 

’ Seyerai of these names of melodies are unclear, and will in all probability remitii 
so. Perhaps the words shirazi qalandan, '*a hermit of Shlr&z," belong to each other.:/. 
Nigar qatra means, behold the tear. [Qahndar is a kind of wandering dervish of Wild.;' 
Appearance.—?.] 

In text “ old and new.”— P.] 
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players perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper 
conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
forming, especially on the naqdra. 

MansahcJdrs, Ahadis, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not- 
less than 74 dams. 


A*’m 20. 

Seals are used in the three ^ brancKAI^ SEALS, 
man requires them in his transactions.^ li the Government ; in fact every 
reign, Mawlana Maqsud, the seal-engraver, Cuthe beginning of the present 
surface of steel, in the nqd^ character, the name in a circular form upon a 
of his illustrious ancestors up to Timurlang ; of his Majesty, and those 
another similar seal, in the nastaHlq character, only’ afterwards he cut 
name. For judicial transactions a second kind of seal waf^h his Majesty’s 
in form,^ which had the following verse round the name of his Mij . mihrdbi 

Basil mujih’i rizd-yi Muddst kas mdldam hi gum shud az rdh-i rdst. 

** Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road,” 

Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards ]\Iawlana 
^Ali Ahmad of Dihli improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
(chaghata^'i) name of Uzuk, and is used for Jarmdn-i sabtis ; ^ and the largo 
one, into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his ^lajesty, was at 
first only used for letters to foreign kings, but nowadays for both. For 
other orders a square seal is used, engraved with the words AUdh'* Akbar 
jall^ jaldlahu, whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters 
connected with the seraglio. For the seals attached to Janndns, another 
stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1. MawJdnd Maqf^^ud of Hirdl, one of the servants of Humayun, who- 
writes well the riqd^ and nnsta^Uq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 


' Corresponding to tho threefold division of the A^in-i Akbarl, 

* The word muhty a seal, means also a slampy and generally, the signature of a man.. 
We sigr^ documents, Orientals stamp their names to them. Sealing wax is rarely used 
on account of the climate ; a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of the Bheld nut is pre- 
ferred. [Tho marking-nut tree commonly called bhilawh. — P.] 

• Vide note p. 30. 

Vide the eleventh A*" in of the second book. 








various mistars ^ which he made, wore, nuich admired by people of 
experience. The patronage of liis Majesty perfected his art. 

2. Tamkln of KdhuJ. He was educated in his native country, and 
brouglit his art to such a j)erh‘ctum as to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding emzraver, whom he siirpas^od in the 

Mir Ihh'^f (f Kdhul. He cuts both the )l<id^ and nosln^ldi characl,(*rs 
in coriielKUi. He does not come up to tlu' pii'ct'dmg aitists. His rojd^ is 
better than his He also uiKh'istaiids a'^saviiiLj. 

1. Mfurldod llndhlm. In the art of cuttiim cornelians he is (he pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Va7.«l. Ht‘ surpasses tin* aneimt (‘nera\crs : juul 
it IS impossibh* to distinguish his and from the masti'r- 

pi(‘ces of the best calligrajthers. He enLrra\(‘d the winds lo^l jaldll, or the 
glorious rubv, upon all impiMu.d rubirs of \ .due. 

T). Mould ltd ^.in Alnuod - of Dilili who, aci'ording lo all ealliuoaplKUs, 
stands unsur[>assed as a sti‘el eiiuoaxer, so much so that his engia\ines 
ai(‘ Used as copies. Ills iio,'^lo^llij is ehaiiuiiie : but. lu' writes also other 
charaeteis as well. H(‘ leariu'd the trade from his father Sha\ 1^ Husavn, 
studiisl the manner of Mawlan'i .Macpfid, and e\entuall\ suij»ass(‘(l all 


A^ln 21 . 

TIIK KAHHASH KHANA. 

Ills Majestv coiisideis this de[>aitment^ as an excellent dwellmg- 
place, a shelter from heat, and cold, a pioP'ctor auMiiist the lam. as the 
oinament of rovalt v. He looks upon its elhcienev as one of the in^igma of 
a rul(T, and tlierefore (on'^ideis the (are bestowed up(»n it as a pait of 
I)i\iu<‘ woiship. Tin* depaitimait. has beni much impio\ed, both in the 
(pia'itv and the (plant it.\ of t he stores, and also by t he int rodu< t ion of new’ 
fashions. 1 shad mention a few paiticulai.s as s[)(‘cimens for future 
(‘lUpiirtTs. 

1 . The Hdn/dJf, w hen large, is able to contain moo* than ten t hoiisand 

’ t,ike :i ])!<'( o ."i j»,»s,t( Ix'.inl of tlic ‘^.oiii* ^l/^ as llic p.ijxr on nsIikIi tliC'v 

\sril<' 'I’lu'n tln'v <ir.i\v two par.illrl \<Tti(.il Inn*', < ;m li ahoiit an in< li from tin* fwn 
\('itu‘al Sides of the* pasteboard Mon,/ tlie^-e Inn Ili< \ make .^niall lioli s at (<)iial 
interval-', anfl di.iu a slnriL' from the fiivt hole at the h ft hand to the hist hole of the 
ri'/ht of th(' p;isttdir)ard Similarl>, the twc^scc ond hoh s am joiim d, and ‘-o on, ( are lx inj^ 
taken tliat the hori/amtal strings aio par.alh 1. 'Ihi^ «ontri\ami‘ i^ «alltd from 

s<i/(h\ a line The er)j)\ ist t In n jxit s t he blank sin < ts (jti 1 In' toj) of I be nn Um, and presaes 
on them uitli the hands, when the strings wdl lfa\e marks f)n the j>aper sufliMently 
clear to jirevcnt the writrr from wiitinc: rrookedly 

3 Niz''im of Hirat, in his 'raba(|at-i Akbari, mentions him araon;,' tlieeonti mporaneoiin 
Persian poets, and gives a few’ of his verses. 
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people. It takes a thousand farrdsheSy a week to erect with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If plain (i.e. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a bdrgdh costs 
10,000 rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. The fuice of others may be estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Chuhm rdwail is raised on ten ])illars. They go a little into the 
ground, and are of ecpial height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as the crossbeam rests upon them. The pillars have, above 
and below, a dam} to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the 
dams and the crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by 
clamj)s and bolts and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There 
is one door or two ; and at the height of the lower ddsas there is a raised 
platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
outside with s(*arlet-sackcloth,- tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The 
Do-dshiydna wanzd,or house of two storeys, is raised upon eighteen pillars, 
six yards in height, v\hich support a wooden ])latform ; and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. Tlie inside and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. 
On the march it is used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where he prays to the Sun ; and hence the 
building resembh's a man who strives after God without forgetting his 
worldly duties whose one cyt; is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley sard of the world. After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, outsiders. On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, etc.), which is called jharoka^^ or window. 
4. The Zainlndoz is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, 
sometimes with two door poles : screens are also hung up within it, so as 
to form divisions. 5. The I jd^lbi consists of nine awnings on four pillars. 
Five of the awnings are sijuare, and four tapering ; sometimes they make 
it so as to contain one division only, and four tapering ; sometimes they 
make it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single pole. 
(>. The Mandal is com])osed of live awnings joined together, and is 
supported by four poles. Four of the awnings are let down so as to form 
a private room ; sometimes all four are drawn up, or one side only is left 
open. 7. The Alh-l'hamba consists of seventeen awnings, sometimes 

^ A triangular pieco of wood fixed into the angle formed by the vertical beam and 
the cross-beam, a support. 

[* Scujirlaft perhaps a scarlet broad-cloth.— P.] 

Jharoka, a small window in an upper storey, especially one in a palace, to obtain 
» view.— P.] 
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separate, sometimes joined together ; they are supported hy eight poles. 
8. The Khanjah is a folding tent made in various ways ; some with ouo, 
others with two doors. 9. The is made of various sizes, 

but never more tiian of twelve yards sipiare. 10. The QnJauddfi has been 
d(*.«cribed.^ 11. The Sard^xirda was nuule in former times of coarse 
canvas, but bis Majesty has now cau.sed it to be made of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearamv and us<'fu!m*ss. 1*J. The (tiddlxlr is a 
wooden screen, its parts being fast(‘ne(l together, like the walls of the 
Khanjdh, with leatlier stra]>s, so that it can be folded together when the 
camp breaks uj). The (juldlnlr is covered with red cloth, tied with tajie. 

Cat pels r 

ilis Majcv^tv has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varietit's and 
charming textures ; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many masterpieces. 'Fhe (jdlms of Iran and 'rfiran are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import (‘arptds from (loshkan,** 
Khfizistan, Kirman, and Sabzwar, All kinds of i-arpet W('avers have 
settled here, and drive a (lourishing trade. These are found in (‘very town, 
esjiecially in Agra, Fathpur and I/dior. In tlu^ imperial workshops 
single jiilnus arc made 20 //u: 7 fussdjes long, and (i (f<i: 1 1 \ fiissfijes broad, 
at a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilhal in the business 
have valued at 2715 rupees. 

Taktfa-nauKids, or woolhm coverh'ts, are brought from KfOuil and 
Persia,** but are also made in this c(mntrv. 

It w'ould take U]) too miudi tini(‘ to <lescrib<‘ ihe jdjdiHS, sliahuijls^ 
baluvhls, and the fine mats wdiich look as if woven of silk. 


A^in 22 . 

THE Ahdar k II Ana. 

His Majesty calls this source of life “ the wafiT of immortality ”, and 
lias committed the care of thisdc[>artment to proper piTsons. He does not 
drink much, but pavs much attention t<Mhi.s matter. Poth at home and 

‘ Vvk p. 4s. 

In text (jilim. wliioli i.s a carpt without a [>ih‘ I' ' 

® (toshkan, or JosJi<i>ian, a town id <Jliruj-i <IAjami, iialfw.ty lutwi oii Krixlian and 
Kliu/astan i.s tho IVrsian [iroviiicf* of whuli .SluHlitar, or Shustar, ih tho 
capital ; the am ient -Vino/wa. Kirinan is the capital of the I'cr.siaii province Kirman, 
which borders on Baluchistan. Sahzv'Cir is one of the chirf ritiOH of tho rersian 
province Khurasan, belueen .Mashliad (Meslierl) and the Caspian Sea. 

In text wU'ij/ai. Both countnoa are known by tho name, aa also England, 
in modern times.— P.] 
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on travels ho drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fathpur, the water came 
from the district of Sonin, ^ but now^ that his Majesty is in the Panjab, 
the water is brought from ITardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from tlic Janma and the Chanfib is used, mixed with 
a little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
fro!n his predilection for good water, ap[)oints experienced men as water- 
tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the ex})losive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and ])our some water ov('r it, and collecting what drops through, 
they boil it, clean it, and let it crystallize. One ser of water is then put into 
a goglet of pcAvter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and a half sers of saltjuM re are throwji into a vessel, together with 
five sers of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
(piarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre vaihcs from I to 1 nxins per rupee. 

Since th(‘- thirtieth year‘0)f the Divine Eva, when the im])erial 
standards were erected in the Paiij.lb, snow aiid ice have come into use. 
Jee is brought bv land and water, by ])ost carriages or bearers, from the 
district of Jhinhan, in the nortln'm mountains, about forty-five kos from 
Lfihor. Th(‘ deahu's (huive a considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per ru])ee. The great ('st profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by wat er, next wlum by carriages, and least when by beanTs. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 50 sers, at the rale of 5 ddnis, Jf they have to bring it very far, 
it costs 2f (/. 17 /. : if the distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats emjdoyed for the transjiortof ice, one arriv(\s 
daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles 
cont from six to twelve sers, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brii ' loads. There are fourteen stages, \\hero the liorses are changed, 
an one elejihant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers 

ar X Bv this kind of transjiort, a ser of ice costs in winter 

? , during the rains M d. 20 /. ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 2\]j. ; 


I’lio iKMi'O'it statiiHi on tlio (JannO'^ from Aiir.i. 

“ A.I) I ■)!)() As in l.lSti F.ithpnr had ('eased to be tlie capital, Akbar resided 
,ostlv in the I’anjdb. 

* A.D. 15SG. 
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and in the average/ 5 d. If it is hroiight hy bearers, twenty-eight 

men are ro(jiiired for the fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, 
containing four parcel'^. In tlie l)eginning of tlie year, the ice costs 
5 (L H).\ j. : in the middle 10 </. : and in the end 19 <1. bVjJ. per ser ; 

in the average/ Sj d. 

All ranks use ice in summer : the nobles u.^e it throughout tlie wliolc 
vear. 


THE IMPKEIAL KITt'IlEN. 

His Majesty (‘viui extends hi.s atbmtion to this di'pai t nieiit . and has 
givi'ii many wise is'gidations for it ; nor (‘an a K'n'-on Ix' gui'ii why he 
sliould not do so. as the (Mpulibiium of man's natuie. the stnmgth of tlu' 
body. tln‘ capability of nxMUMiig external and internal bh'sMiigs, and the 
aeipii, sit loll of woildly and r(‘ligious ad\antag(‘s. (h'jxuid ulliniati'lv on 
jirojier can' Ixung shown for apjiropiiati' OmmI 'This knowhxlgi' di.stin- 
guislies man from l)(^l^ts, with whom, as far as nuux' eating is eoiici'riu'd, 
he stands upon tlie saiiu' W\v\. If his Maj('sty did not j>oss(‘ss so lofty a 
miml, so i ompn'h('n^i\(‘ an under.standing, so unixiusal a kindiu'ss, he 
would hay(‘ chosen tin' path of solitmhx and given up shx'p and food 
altogether ; and e\en now, wluui h(‘ has taken upon hiiiiM'lf the tenijioral 
and spiritual liMfiership of the jx'ople, the ipiestion, What dinner has 
lieen pn'part'd to-day i never pass(‘s ov(‘r his tongue In the (‘ourse 
of tw(Uit\-four hours his Maji'sty <‘ats Imt onc<‘, and h'a\t‘s oil biUore he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any tixial time for this naxil, but- th(‘ 
servants lia\e always things so far ready, that in tlu' space of an hour, 
after the order has beiui guen, a hundr(*d dislu's are serveil uji. I he food 
allow’cd to the women of the seraglio comnKMices to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and exjierienced people are a[)))ointed to this dejiarb 
inent ; and all good servants attacluMl to the court, are ri'soK imI to jierforrn 
well whateviT service they have undertaken. Their lu'ad is assisted liy 
the Prime Minister him.self. His Majc.^ty lias entrustixl to the latter the 
abairs of the state, ])ut esp(»cially this impoitant dejiait mmit . Notwitli- 
standing all this, his Maje.sty is not unmindful of tlu' conduct of the 
serv'ants. He appoints a zealous and sincen* man as Mir Jidki^vnl, or 

^ The text h.is san'i'tiri, whnh may incnTi the nr(ra>jf , hut the pree puven by 
Abu l-Fa?! is not an averai'e. The i-tiarpes for nr at the tiiin' of Akhar Ttuiy be 
compared to the pre es of the preNcnt a^e Here, m ('ah utta, (jiu; ber of American 
iro costs t^^o annas, or J rupee, i e , O* .■> dums of Akbar. 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the success of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are. also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also oily, sweet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes are prepared as the nobles can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount ; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir BaJcmval and the writer ; 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered 
under the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter,^ 
the Dhcdn-i hujiuldt “ and the Mir Bahliraly collect whatever they think 
will be necessary ; e.g. SuUnhls rice from Bharaij,’^ Dewzlra rice from 
Gwfdiar, Jinjin rice from Rajdri and Nimlah, (]lu from Uis^iir Flruza ; 
ducks,^ water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
are always kept. The sheep, goats, berberies,^ fowls, ducks,® etc., are 
fattened by the cooks ; fowls are never ke[)t less than a month. The 
slaugliter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
the })ots. The water-carriers ])our the water out of their leather bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are covered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed u]) ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. The Mir Bakdwal and the writer determine the price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule : and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servants, 
etc., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor is personal ai^quaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Sub- 

[1 Fasl—V.] 

* Superintendent of the stores, workshops, etc. 

I'" Bahraich.- B.J * 

[* Qaz T. goose not duck. — P.l 

[* Apparently the Barbary goat. — P.] 

Qaz T. goose. — P.] 
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BakdwaU. During the time of cooking, and wlicn the victuals are takr'^ 
out, an awning is spread, and lonkers-on kept away. The cooks tuck 
their sleeves, and tlie lienis of their garments, and liold their liands befo^ 
their mouths and noses when tlie food is taken out ; the cook and tl*' 
Bakdwal taste it, after vliieh it is tasteil hy the J/7r Bakdtml, ar;‘ 
then put into tlie dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in re^ 
cloths, and those of copper and china in wliite ones. 'Die Mir Bakduv 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels ai^' 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the .l/7r Bukdiral, tliat non* 
of the dislies may W changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakdivals 
tlie cooks, and ^'e other servants, and macebeartus j)re(*ede and follow* 
to prevt'ut jieople » mi a[)])roaching tlumi. The servants of the pantr* 
send at the same time',. ' bags containing tlu' si'al of tlu' varioi*' 

kinds of bread, saucers ot curds ])iied up, and small stands containing 
plates of pickles, fr(‘sh ginger, limes, and various giaams. 'Phe servant; 
of the j)alac(‘ again taste the food, sjiread tlie tabb* (“loth on the ground 
and arrange the dishes; and when afttT some turn' his Majesty com’ 
mences to dine, tin' table servants sit ojijiosite him in attmidanee ; first 
the share of the derwish(‘s is put apart, wlnm his .Majc'st v commences witl: 
milk or curds. After he has dined, h(‘ ])rost rates hims(‘lf in prayer. Tin 
Mir BakdiVdl is always in attcmdance. The disln's an' talom away accord' 
ing to the above li^t. Some victuals are also kcjtt lialf ri'ady, should thcjj 
be called for. 

The eopjier utensils are tinned twice a month ; those' of the jirinccs, 
etc., once : whatever is broken is given to tin' braziers, wdio make new 
ones, f 


.Mhi 21 . 

RKCIPKS FOR J)fSHKS. 

There are many dishes, but the description is ditlicult. I shall give 
some particulars, (’opked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
frst, sucli in which no mt^at is used, called now'-a-days sdfu/dna ; scccmdhjj 
such in which moat and rice, etc., are used ; tJardhf, meats with spices. 
1 shall give ^cn recipes of each kind. 

First. 1 . Zard hirinj : 10 s. of rice : o s, of siigarcandy ; 3.J 8, of ghi ; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachiijs, I s. of each ; | s. of salt ; Is. of fresh 
ginger ; ddms saffron, 21 miKfjdJ.s of cinnamon. Tliis will make foul 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish w ith fewer spices, and even without 
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Jay: and instead of witlioiit moat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
leat and salt. 2. JOtushka: 10 s. rice; I s. salt ; but it is made in different 
■ays. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of Dcivzira paddy 
’elds 25.9. of rice, of which 17 sers make a full ])ot ; jinjin rice yields 
t sers. 3. Khichrl : llice, mmf) diil,^ and ghi 5 s. of ea(’h ; I s. salt ; this 
ives seven dishes, t^lnrbirinj: 10 s. milk; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. sngarcandy ; 
d. salt; this gives five full dishes. 5, Thrdl: 10 s. of wheat, ground, of 
diich one-third will be lost ; half of that ([uantity of ghi ; 10 of 

3pper ; 4 m. cinnamon ; j/l cloves and cardamums ; \ s. salt ; some 
idd milk and sweetmeats: this gives four dishes. 6. i'hikhl : 10 .s\ of 
wheat-flour, made into a ])ast<‘, and washed tdl it is reduced to 2 s. of fine 
paste. This is mix’Hl with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
' s. ghi ; 1 .s\ onions ; saffron, cardnuims, and cloves, 1 (/. of each ; 
innainon, round pefiper, and c,oriandcr seed, 1 d, of each : fresh ginger, 
alt 3 d. of each : this gives two dishes : some add lime juice. 7. Bddin- 
jdn : “ 10 .9. ; U s. ghi : 3J .9, onions ; \ s. ginger and lime juice ; ])e])per 
ivud coriander seed, 5 m. of each , cloves, cardamums, and assaftetida, 
each I m. This gives six dishes. <S. Ibthii : For ten sers of did of vetches 
■(or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 2^ .9. ghi ; I s. of salt and fresli 
ginger; 2 m. cunnnseiHl ; U m. assahetida : this yields iifteen dishes. 

is mostly eaten with Khushka. 9. Bdfj : It is made of spinach, and 
.ithcr greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 10 , 9 . spinach, 
fennel, etc., U . 9 . ghi ; 1 s. onions ; s. fresh ginger ; 51 m. of ])e])per ; 
1 m. of cardamums and cloves; this gives six dishes. 10. IJidu'd: 
Flour, sngarcandy, ghi, 10 .9, of each, which will give fifteen dislies ; it is 
eaten iu various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which 1 
cannot here describe. 

Secondhj, 1. Q(d)dU : 10.9. rice; 7.9. meat; 31 .v. ghi; 1 s. gram 
skinned; 2 s. onions ; 1 s. salt; ] . 9 . fresh ginger ; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminsecd, of each 1 d . ; cardamums and cloves. .1 d, of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdhinjdv. 10.9. rice, 
31 s. ghi ; 10 s. meat ; 1 . 9 . salt : this gives tive dishes. 3. Quna ^ Piddo : 
Rice and meat as in the preceding ; 1 . 9 . ghi ; 1 . 9 . peeled gram ; 2 s. 
omons ; 1 s. salt ; | .v. fresh ginger, and ])epper ; ciiminseed, carda- 
mums and cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. Sliidia : 10 ,9. 
jWat, 31 s. rice ; 2 s. ghi ; I s. gram ; 2 .9. onions ; .1 .9. salt ; I s. fresh 


[’ All poas, pulse, lentils, vetches, etc., are called did. — P.] 
[* BCuUnjdn is the egfi-plant or bnnjal. - P.j 
[® Qima ia pounded (or minced) meat. —P.] 
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ginger ; 2 d. garlic, and round i^eppor, cinnamon, cardanuims, cIovck, 

1 d. of each : this gives dishes, o. lluijJtrd : 10 s. meat ; 3 .s\ flour ; 
U glu ; 1 s. gram ; 1\ s. vinegar ; I y. siigarcaiuly ; onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, spinarh, fenmd, ginger, [ .v of iMch: salTron, (‘loves, carda- 
mums, cuminseed. 1 (/. of (‘ach ; 'Id. (innanion ; S ///. round pepjier : 
this gives t\\el\o dishes, (i i)lma Slnlrful . 10, v. nu'at ; 1 .s’, rice ; I y. 
ghi ; .\ .s', gram and the rest as in the S/iKlhi : this gi\cs tmi full dishes. 

7. Jldiisti : 10, S-. meat , o .s\ ciU''h('d wlw'at . 2 v. gin* , \ s. salt ; '2d, 
cinnamon: this gi\cs ti\e dislu’s. S. Kn^lik lO.s. mi’at; o .v. ('ruslnal 
\\h(‘at ; I) .s‘. ghi ; 1 ,s'. giam , | s. salt , 11 ,s. oimms : \ s. ginger ; I d. 
cinnamon; satlion, clo\es, cardammns, iinmiiMaal, 2ni. of each: this 
gi\ (\s ll\ e dislii":. 0. Iltflhn : 'rin’ineat. w lu’at . gi am. spici's, and salTron, 
as in tin' pnan'ding . 1 .s‘. gin : tnimps, caiiots, spinach, ic'nnel, { s. of 
each : this gl\’e^ ten dmln"^ lo (Jufdh. which tin' p(‘opl(‘ of Hind (’all 
sa)d)ris(i : This is m.'ch' in .Mwcial w.i\s lo.s-. meal , 1 .v liin' Hour; 

2 y. ghi ; I .s. onions . j .s\ fu'sh ginger I .v. s.ilt . 2 </. pcpp<‘r and corian- 

der sei'd ; cai'(lamnm<. cuminset'd, clo\ I's. 1 (/. each ; [ s' of ,s//;///am/. 

This ran la' cooked in tw«‘nt v dilh’icnl wavs, ,nul gi\«‘s four full disln's. 

Tlni'dlif, 1. Hn'ifdn. l''or a whole />ns7o/a//n/7 sln'ep. lake 2 y. sail . I y. 
ghi ; 2 //( saflron, clo\(‘s. p(‘pp(‘r. cuminsi'cd : it is madi' in vaiioiis ways. 
2. ) n/.7oH * . for lOy meat, take l y onions, and I y. sail. 3. ]iilni(i'. 
A shei’p is s(Mldcd in wati'r lill all tin* wool comes oH . il is lln’ii prejiared 
like ijiiL'Inil. or an\ otln'r wav ; but a lamb, or a kid. is moM' prefi’rabh'. 

1. Ktilulh IS of \arious kinds lo.s meal . ly gin . .sdl, fri'sh gingi'r, 
onions, j y of each ; cumiiisec'd, coriander s«mm 1, pcppiu’, caidamums, 
clo\('s, 1 .1 d. of «'ach. b. u^tunnidu 'riicy lak<‘ all Ihe bone.s outy of a 
fowl through in'ck, tin* fowl n'lnaining wlioH*; .1 v. mincial nu’al ; 

.1 y. ghi; b eggs, [y onions, 10 /// coriander, IO//n fn'sli gmgc'r ; 
dill, salt ; 3 in. round p(‘pp“r ; in. SuHioii II is picparcd as tin' jirc- 
ceding. 0. Dii i)iipl:n : Ht.v. meat that is middling fat . 2 y. ghi; 2 y. 
onions ; j y. salt ; I, y. fresh p(’pp<‘i . cunnnset'd, coiiand(*r sci’d, carda- 
mums, clov('s, 17. of each ; 2d peppi'i* . this will gi\(‘ li\t' disln's. 7. 
Mntavjnna ' sin'cj): lOy meat that is middling fal , 2 s*. ghi ; \ y. gram ; 
.jy. ginger; 1 d. ciimin^i'c'd ; round pepjier, (loves, cardamums, corlaiVj 
der seed, 2 d. of each ; this will give sevi'ii disln's full. It is also made of 
fowd and fish. 8. Dampuh'lit : 10 y. nn'at : 2 y. ghi , 1 y. I nions ; 1 1 m. 

fresh ginger ; JO?/?, pepper; 2d. cloves; 2 7. cardamums. Qaliyy 


[‘ YaUini is a uravy oi broth -1*.] 

[* Does tins mean fried ?) 

Davi puhht means rooking slowl} in a ve.^sel with its iid dosed t)y paste. 1*.] 
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10 8, meat ; 2 s. glii ; 1 s. onions ; 2 d. pepper ; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. 
each ; \ s, salt : this will give eight dishes. In preparing qaliya, the 
meat is minced and the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mufanjana. 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways. 10. Makjhuba : 10 5 . 
meat ; 10 s. curds ; 1 5. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; { s. ginger ; 5 d. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes. 


A*’ in 25. 

OF BREAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind,^ baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour ; 5 s. milk ; Us. gliT ; \ s. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thm kind is baked on an iron ])late. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There arc various ways of making it ; one kind is called cfiapdti, 
which is sometimes made of kfnishka ; it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield I m. 
of fine flour ; 2 6’. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 

A*" in 26. 

THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE, (^njiydna.)^ 

Jlis Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 
on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two 
fasts, on the Mondays of the month of Rajab ^ on the feast-day of every 

Probably a largo flat oakc. — P.] 

* Living according to the manners of the Sufis. 

* Akbar was born on the fifth of Rajab A.H. 949, a Sunday. This corresponds 
to the 16th October, 1542. The Mondays of the month of Rajab were observed as 
fasts, because the Sundays had been included in the list of fast days. The members 
of the Divine Faith fasted likewise during the month of their birth. 
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solar month, during the whole month of Faruxtrdln^ and during the 
month in which his Majesty was born, viz. the montli of Abdn. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of Abdn had become equal 
to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some days of the month 
of Azar also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends over the 
wdiole month. Tliese fast days, however, from pious motives, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months. Wlienever long fasts are ended, tlie tirst dishes of meat come 
dressed from tlie a[>artments of Maryam .Makani, next from tlie other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this de[)artment nobles, ahulls, and otlier militarv, an* em|)l()yed. 
Tlie pay of a foot soldier varies from KM) to 100 dams. 

A^in 27. 

STATLSTK'S OK THK IMUOKS OF (1<:HTA1N AUTK'LKS. 


The ])rices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give liere the averagi* prici‘s for tlie information 
of future (*n([uirers. 



A 

. The spruu) harvest. 


Wheat, per man 


1 2 (/. 

Safllower simmI (carthamus; 

f 

Kabul gram, do. 


K) (/. 

do. .... 

H d. 

Bhu'k gram, do. 


8 (/. 

Fenugreek, do. 

10 d. 

Lentils, do. . 


1 2 d. 

IVas,- do. 

C. d. 

Barley, do. . 


8 (/. 

Mustard si'cd, do . 

12 d. 

Millet, do. 


G d. 

AVicd, do. 

7 d. 

Linseed, jier man 


H) d. 




n. 

The autumnal harvest. 


Mmhkm, paddy 

])er man 

no d. 

.linjin rice, do. 

80 d. 

Sdda paddy, do. 


100 d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. 

r,o d. 

Sukhdas rice, do. 


](K) d. 

Zirhi rice, do. 

<10 d. 

Dunaparsad rice, 

do. . 

90 d. 

Sal hi rice, do. 

20 d. 

Samzira rice, do. 


90 d. 

Mdng (black gram) do. . 

18 d. 

Shakarcluni rice, 

do. , 

90 d. 

Mash (a kind of vetch) per 


Dewzira rice, do. 


90 d. 

man .... 

10 d. 


^ February-March , l^or March and April ?--Pj; nric the first of the third 

book ; Aban corresponds to October- November. 

[* Mashang or viunhang, a pea ? — P.J 



Mofh (a kind of votcli), 


Lalidara, do . 

8 

d. 

per 7nan . . .12 

d. 

Kodraniy do. . 

7 

d. 

White sosiinio, do. . . 2d 

d. 

KurJ, do. 

7 

d. 

J^Jaek sesame, do. . . 19 

d. 

Sliamdkh (Hind. SdwanJi), 



Lobit/d (a kind of bean), do. ] 2 

d. 

do 

0 

d. 

Jmrdn (a kind of millet), 


(hd (Hind. Kanrpu), do. . 

8 

d. 

do 10 

d. 

Millet ([lind. china), do. . 

8 

d. 

Mnn(fddl,\)('xm(in . . 18 

d. 

Ddl of Lentils, per man . 

16 

d. 

Nul^dd ddl, do. . . IG.J 

d. 

i]f(dli dal, do. 

12 

d. 

Wheat flour, per m(in . 22 

d. 

Nuldnld flour, ])er man . 

22 

d. 

Do. coarse, do. . .15 

d. 

Harley flour, do. 

11 

d. 

r 

k Veffelahles. 



Fennel, per . .10 

d. 

(larlie (low ers, per ser 

1 

d. 

8j)inach, do. . . .10 

d. 

Upalhdk, (from Kashmir) 



Mint', do. . . .10 

d. 

do 

1 

d. 

Onions, do. . . .0 

d. 

Jlld, do. 

5 

d. 

Oarlie, do. . . .10 

d. 

(linger (green), do. 

21 

d. 

Turni[)s, do. . . .21 

d. 

Pod, do. 

1 

d. 

Oiibba^^e, per ser ^ . .1 

d. 

Kachndr buds, do. . 

1 

d. 

Kanknchhu, from Kash- 


(liukd (sorrel), do. . 

j 

d. 

mir, do ... 1 

d. 

Bat /lira, do. . 

I 

t 

d. 

[)}(!} u'rdil, . . .2 

d. 

Rats(d’d, do. . 

1 

d. 

Shwidqid (wild carrot-), do. 8 

d. 

(diauldj, do. 

1 

t 

d. 

D. Li riiu} annuals and meats. 



Dashmandl sheep, per //cad Ol H. 

Mutton, per man . 

65 

d. 

Afi^haii sheep, 1st kind, do. 2 

R. 

(loat, do. 

54 

d. 

Do., 2nd kind, do. . . 1 

\ R. 

(leese, per //cad 

20 

d. 

Do., drd kind, do. . . 1 

\R. 

Duck, per head 

1 

R. 

Kashmir shec'p, do. . 1 

\ R. 

Tuijhdarl (bustard),*'^ do. 

20 

d. 

Hindustani sheep, do. . 1 

1 R. 

Kulam/ (crane), do. 

20 

d. 

Ikrbarl goat, 1st kind, do. 1 

" R. 

Jarz (a kind of bustard), 

5 


Do., 2nd kind, do. . 


do 

18 

d. 


C* radisli, not turnip. i’.| 

Or w lid pnr'^nip ’ 1*. | 

P TiKjhilari i.s tlio Huliara bustard P.j 

Kulancj is the (’ominon Crano or “ I'oolan — P.] 

For chtirz. In Ibilucliistan this i.s the name of the Hubnra, but el8e^^hore of 
the Floncan. — P.j 
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Dmrdj (Muck partrid^t 

k 

Lf'irahA do. . . .1 

(/. 

[u‘r h(‘(i(l 

. 3 (L 

Knnrdiml (sloiu' curk'u). 


Kainj ' ([)artrulm‘)« 

. *J0 (I. 

do. . . . . 20 

d. 

Bddtinar do. 

. I (/. 

{ i in>:do\ ek do, . 1 

d. 


A Ihdft 1 

. Su(](it\ e/e. 


(dii, per rntUi 

. lir, tl 

PetiiKxl Suirar, per si'r . !• 

i/. 

Oil, do. 

. Ml (/. 

\\ lute .sUL^.n 1 amh .do . r\ 

d. 

Milk, do. 

. ■_>:» r/. 

W lute SIIL^MI'. J er imtu . PJS 

d. 

('unis, do. 

. IS d 

P>ro\\ n "«uoai .do . . ■>!) 

d. 


r. 



SalTroii. per scr 

. IIKI d. 

Tin iiii’i I. (lliiiii. Iiiilil'i) 


( lov(\s, do. 

. <;o d. 

do in 

d. 

(\irdainums, do. 

. :»*j d. 

( 'onamli'r seisl. do . W 

d. 

Koiind ])<‘p|)(T, do. 

. 17 d. 

SiifaliddfKi ( 1 1 iiid. /.u/mme ]. 


Lon^ pepper, do. . 

. IC) d. 

do . . . .11 

d. 

Orv j^inifer, do. 

1 d. 

\>salo'l ida. <lo . . 2 

d. 

h'l'esh do., do. 

. d. 

Sweet l(‘imel. do . . 1 

d. 

( ’iiimiiseed, do. 

. -j" d. 

( ’inn . 1 moil, do . .10 

d. 

Anise<‘d. per ser 

. d 

Salt , per HKUi . . 1 1» 

d. 


a 

rnih's 


Sour limes, p(‘r .<( r . 

( ) d 

Pl< klod l),i ml) 00 . poi / 1 

d. 

Lemou-juici'. do. . 

. o d. 

1 )o apples, dll . . S 

d 

\Vin(‘ \ iiK'^^eir 

. .'i d. 

Do. Ipllliees, do . . It 

d. 

Sii^^arcane \ iiu'j^ar, do 

. 1 d. 

1 )o o.' I lie, do . . 1 

d. 

l^ckled (t.slif(n;fl/(h , do. 

. s d 

1 )ii onioiis. do . . ' 

[ r/. 

Maii^^x'S III oil, do. 

'1 d. 

Do hdfhiijdti plant ), 


J)o. in vine^Mr. do. 

. 2 d. 

do .... 1 

d. 

Lemons in oil, do. . 

. '1 d 

1 )u laisiiis and nniinHjiid. * 


Do. in vinegar, do. 

. 2 d. 

do . . . . S 

d. 

j)(). in salt, do. 

. \\ d. 

Do Lmlmdr. do. . . 2 

d. 

Do. in lemon-juice, do. 

. •; d. 

D(». pe.ielirs, do. . . 1 

d. 

Pickled "ineiT 

. 2! d 

\){). sdhdjua (liorsC' 


Adarshd/^. do. 

. 2’ d. 

railisli) . . . 1 

d. 

Turni|)s in viiu'fjfar, do. 

. l" d. 

Do. kdftl huds (capparis), 

i (/. 

Pirkled carrots, do. 

\ d. 

do 

' Kahk the CIniKor jarlrulgc 1* ] 


1* 1’hc Common Quail. - P 
[3 The Roek Bu.‘<h-quail.- 

1 

i'] 

vntnnqqd large Mai k rainiis P ] 


[* Ki^hmtsh sultana rai.-iins , 
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Pickled kanl berries, per ser 

i d. 

Do. cucumbers, do. 

id. 

Do. suran, do. 

1 i. 

Do. hddrang,^ (gourd) do. 

i d. 

Do. mustard 

id. 

Do. Icachdlu, do. . 

1 d. 

Do. tori (a kind of cu- 
cumber) 

i d. 

Do. radishes, do. . 

i d. 


A^ln 28 . 

THE FRUITERY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays inuch attention to them. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Turiin have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very jdentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, ])eaches, almonds, ])istachios, pomegranates, 
etc., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahar, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmelons come in season, in Hindustan, in the month of Farwardin 
(Februa’ry-March),- and are ]>lenty in Vrdlhihish (March-Ajuil).^ They 
are delicious, tender, o[)ening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndshpdll, hdhdshaijhln, ^aUskerl, akha, harg-i nay, dfd-ichim/h, etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Sharlivar 
(August),"^ they come from Kavshmir, and before they are out of season 
plenty arc brought from Kfibul ; during the month of Azar (November),^ 
they are imj)orted by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December).® When they arc in season in Zabulistiin, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab ; and in l^hakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the forty cold days 
of winter. Various kinds of gra})es are here to be had from Khurddd 
(May) ' to Amurddd (July),^ whilst the markets arc stocked with Kashmir 
grapes during ShahrlwarA Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 
ddm, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 

Batlrang, not gourd. Perhaps a citron. — P.] 

March-Apnl.— P,] 

April-May.-P.l 
[* Auguat-September. — P.] 

Novomher-December. — P.] 

Decembor-January. — P.] 

P May-June.~P.l 
[® Ju1y-A\iguat.— P.] 
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Prom Mihr (September) ^ till Vrdlhilmt - grapes come from Kabul, 
together with cherries,^ which his Majesty calls shah alii, seedless pome- 
granates, apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girddhlSy and 
dlikhas, etc., many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Samar- 
qand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Maje.sty wishes to take wine, opium, or Jciikmlr (he calls 
the latter sabras)^ the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
so on. 

In this department Mansabddrs^ Ahadls, and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from MO to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 



A, Tilrdni Fruits. 


Arhang melons, 1st 


Plums, do. 

8 d. 

quality, at 

21 R. 

KhubdinJ (dried apricots). 

Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to 21 R. 

per ser .. . 

8 d. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., at 1 to 11, R. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do. 

7 d. 

Do., 2nd do., at J to 

1 R. 

Figs, per ser . 

7 d. 

Do., 3rd do., at 1 to 

IR. 

Munagqiiy do. 

q d. 

Samarqand apples, 7 to 


Jujubes, do. . 

:u d. 

15 for , . . 

1 R. 

Almonds, without the 


Quinces, 10 to 30 for 

1 R. 

shell, do. . 

28 d. 

Pomegranates, per man 


Do., with do., do . 

11 d. 

61 to 

If) R. 

Pistachios, do., do. . 

9 d. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for 

1 R. 

Chilghdza * nuts, jier ser 

8 d. 

Kabul and European 


Suijid (jujubes), do. 

6| d. 

apples, 5 to 10 for 

1 R. 

Pistachios, without shell, 


Kashmir grajies, per man 

108 d. 

do 

6 d. 

Dates, per ser 

10 d. 

Jaivz (nuts), do. . 

q d. 

Kaisins (kishmish), do. . 

9 d. 

Filberts, do. . 

3 d. 

Abjosh (large raisins), do. 

9 d. 

Hazel ® nuts, do. . 

21 d. 


Septomber-October. — P.] 

* The original has a word kildsy which is not to be found in our dictionaries. It 
may be cera^us. [Gilas is the common name in Persia and in Kashmir for the white 
sweet cherry. — P.] 

’ A town in Bada Kh^han. 

Edible seed of pinus Gerardiana. — P.] 

[* Oirdgdn is properly the walnut. — P.] 
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B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred, u]) 


Tenduy do. . 

. 2 

d. 

to ... . 

40 d. 

Osird . 


* 

Pine-apples, one for 

4 d. 

Dates, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Oranges, 1 two for . 

1 d. 

Aiiguhal 


* 

Sugarcancs, two for 

1 d. 

Deldy do. 

. 1 

d. 

Jackfruits, two for 

1 d. 

Gala 


* 

Plantains, do. 

1 d. 

Bholsari, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Ikr, per ser . 

2 d. 

Tarkiil, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man, 


Panigdla, per ser . 

2 

d. 

80 to ... 

100 d. 

LaJisaura, do. 

. 1 

d. 

(Juavas,‘“ two for . 

1 d. 

Gnmhhl, do . 

. 4 

d. 

Pigs, ])cr ser . 

1 d. 

Karahrl 

. 4 

d. 

Mulberry, do. 

2 d. 

Tarrl . 


♦ 

Custard-apples,’*^ one for . 

1 d. 

Badiga, two for 

. 1 

(/. 

Melons, per rnan . 

40 d. 

Gular,^ per ser 

0 

d. 

Water-melons, one 2 to 

10 d. 

PUii, do. . 

2 

d. 

Khirnl, ])er ser 

1 (/. 

Barauta 


♦ 

Maliuu'd, do. 

1 d. 

Pigdr, do. 

. 4 

d. 

Dephaly do. . 

4 (/. 





* The ()n|>:inal docs not mention the price. 


Mulberries and gfdars are in season during spring ; pine-apples, 
oranges, sugarcane, hers, fislrds, bholsarls, ginnhliis, deplials during ivinter ; 
jackfruits, tarhds, ligs, melons, Jahsauras, hirahrls, maliuwds, tendus, 
pllds, barmdas, during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, dclds, 
gfdas, pomegranates, guavas, water-melons, panigdlas, bangaSy khirmSy 
pigdrsy during the rains. 

(7. Dried Fruits. 

Coco-nuts, one for . 4 d. Makhdndy per ser . .4 d. 

Dry Dates, per ser . . 0 d. Supgdri, do . . .8 c/. 

Walnuts, do. . .8 c/. Kaulgailay do. . . 2 (/. 

Chiraunehl, do. . . 4 d. 

Dates, walnuts, chiraunehls, and kaulgattas are in seasons during 
summer, and coco-nuts, makhdndSy and supgdris, during winter. 

KdwUi ’1 

[2 Avinlti yuava, but in Persia and locally too in India, a pear. — P.] 

P Sadd-phal. The custard-apple ftitd-phal.—V.] The original says that custard- 
apples are to be had throughout the whole year. This seems a mistake of the MSS. 
Tlie remark suits the next fruit (melons). 

[* Guhir wild lig.-'P.] 
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D. Vegetables. 


Pahral,YiCv ser 

. 2 (/. 

Kachdld, \m' ser . . 2 d. 

(j!ourd,^one . 

. 2.i (/. 

(liaehlndd, do. . . ‘2 d. 

Bddinjdn, per ser . 

. 1 1 d. 

Fuum, do. . . .Id. 

TaraJ. do. , 

. U d. 

(’arrots, do. . . .Id. 

Kanddrl, do. 

. l.l (/. 

Smghdra. do.- . . d. 

Senh, do. 

. lid. 

Sdlah. do. , . .2 d. 

Pcth, do. 

. li d. 

Pinddlu. do. . . .2d. 

Karlla, do. . 

. lid. 

Sigdll .... * 

Kahdra, do. . 

. lid. 

Kasenl, do. . . . 2 d. 

Sdrans and sftidlls are in sea.son 

during summer ; palwals. gourds, 

tara.ls, haehdlds, <‘haehl)(dds, ha}tddil. 

S', senbs. pellis, harllas, hahuras, and 

sin gild ras during the 

rams ; and carrots, sdbihs, pinddlds, and hascrus, 

during irinter. Pddinjdns are to Ix' had throughout the vear. 


K. Soar 

Fruits. 

liiines, /our up to . 

. 1 d. 

(Ifiep .... * 

Amalbet, do. . 

. 1 d. 

Ihjaurd. one for . . 8 d. 

(lalgah t\M) up to , 

. 1 d. 

per.srr . .*2 d. 

Limes and dirlas 

are to be had 

in summer, the others during the 

rains. 




F. Fruits somewJud arid. 

Amhiri,\)ovscr 

. 2 d. 

AMd, four up to . .Id. 

Padhal, one for 

. 1 d. 

Kdnkd .... * 

Kamrah, four up (o 

. 1 d. 

Pdkar, jier ser . . id. 

Ndrangl,^ two u]) to 

. 1 d. 

Kama, one for . .Id. 

Mountain grajies . 

* 

lud)hlrd ... * 

Jdman, ])er .scr 

. 1 d. 

J a nbhlrl, i'we wp \{) . 1 d. 

P lulls a, do 

. U d. 

(lanial .... * 

Karaiindd, do. 

. r d. 



* 'I’hc ongiiijil does not mention the price. 


Kainraks and nilrangls^^ arc in season during winter ; amljllls, iHidhals, 
mountain-gra])es, plidlsas, lahhlrds, during summer ; and hails, pdhars, 
harnds, jdmans, haraunddSj jhanbhuls, during the rains. 

The fruits of Hindustan are (‘ither sweet, or subaeid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well wlum dry; otliers as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

Kudu j)um[»kin. I\J 
Tlic water- nut.- P. ) 

The cml)lio myrohalans P.] 

The orange with clo^te akin. -P. ] 
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The Mangoe : The Persians call this fruit Naghzak, as appears from a 
verse of Khusraw} This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; 
and some of the gourmets of Turan and Iran place it above muskmelons 
and grapes. In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a 
melon, and weiglis even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially wlien young ; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and look green and yellow, 
orange, i)each-colourcd, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and looks very curious. ^ 
About a month after the leaves have made their appearance, the fruit is 
sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It im])roves the taste of 
gahjas (j). Gl), as long as the stone has not become hard. If a fruit gets 
injured whilst on tlie tree, its good smell will increase. Such mangoes 
arc called koyilas. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains ; others connnence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter ; the latter are called Bliadiijija. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year ; but this is rare. Others 
commence to ripen, although they look unripe ; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness \vo\dd produce w'orms. Mangoes arc to 
be found everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Jyliandesh, and the Dckhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his Majesty made Labor his 
capital. A young tree will bear fruit after four years. They put milk 
and treacle round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one ; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. When many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well ; when two or three 
years old they arc \ised as medicine. If a half-ripe mangoe, together with 
its stalk to a lengtli of about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed with w\arm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for tw'o or three months, whilst 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


‘ Vnh the fourth note on p 75 of my Persian text edition. 
[* Shigarf, beautiful, fine.— P.] 
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Pine-apples ^ are also called Jcathal-i safari, or travelling jackfruita, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange ; ’ 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand. The' edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk and has a few leaves on its toj). 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
^ put them singly into the ground ; tliey are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges “have the colour of satTron, and the sha])e of (piinces. They 
belong to tlie best fruits to be liad in Hindustan. The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

SugarcanCj which the Persians call Nagshakar, is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sjiarrow can make 
it flow out by pectv.fig it ; and it wouhl break to ])ieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is \ised for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refiiu'd sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is euUivaf (hI as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sjuhdvle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of A(piarius, they cut oil pieces, a 
cubit ^ and upwards in length, ])ut them into soft ground, and cover them 
up with earth. The harder the sugan^ane is, the dee])i‘r they j)ut it. 
Constant irrigation is recpiired. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the ])reparation of intoxi(‘ating li(pior, but 
brown sugar is better for this purj)ose. There are various ways of ])rc- 
paring it. One w^ay is as follow’s. They ])()und l^ahrd ^ bark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one tnan of sugarcane, and ])ut three times as much 
w'ater over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From 
seven to ten days are re([uired to produce fernamtation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. Wlum the Inpior 
is to be strong, they again jnit to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfumes, as amIxTgris, camphor, etc. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may be used, 
but it is mostly employed for tlie preparation of arrack. 

^ Jahangir in his Memoirs {Tvzuk-i Jahdvgiri, od. Say>id Ahmad, p. .3) states 
that the pine-apples at his time came from the harbour towns held by the Portuguese, 
[2 A:du)<d.~P.] 

[’ Wajab, a span. — P.] 

[* A species of acaic, the kikar of the Panjab.- P.] 
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They have several methods of distilling it ; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in tlie interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the li(piid flow into it. Tlie vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as ^ gets warm. 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it conrlenscs, and falls as 
arrack into the cuj). Smmdhj, they close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two j)ipes, the 
free ends of whi(di hav(‘. each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the ])ipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdhi, they fill an earthen vessel with the al)ove-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a ])i|)e, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a 
lid, which is lo^pt lull with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
flows throiigli th('. spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, wlien 
it is called Dnfdaslid, or twice burned. It is very strong. If you wet 
your hands with it, and hold them near tlie (ire, the spirit will burn in 
flames of dilTerent colours without injuring the hands. Jt is remarkable 
that W'hen a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means ; but if you cover the ves.s(‘l, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

'the JiV'lfrmt has the shape of a black-pudding, Mooks greenisl), and is 
sometimes a 3"ard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grow's out of the branches, the 
trmdv, and the roots, 'riiose that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down when unripe. Tliey then 
ap|)ly lime, etc., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The PUinUun tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewui ])laited “ sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
a spindle, of a lilac ^ colour ; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of seventy to eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the peel is easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, }'ou cannot cat 
many. There are various kinds of ])lantains. The plant is every year 

P Klpd the put of a <^11001) slulTed with mince and rice. P. ] 

P miplit mo.in ironed.— P.] 

is tlie common purple flag-ins. — P.] 
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cut down, and a stump only is left of it : if tliis is not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The vulgar believe that tlic plantain tree yields 
camphor, but this is wrong ; for the cam])hor tree, as shall be hereafter 
explained, is a different tree, although it has tlie same name. They also 
say tlj^t pearljoriginatc in plantain trees another statement upon whieh 
the light of tilth does not shine. 

The Mahuml tree resembles the mangoe tree ; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, wliich is also called (hlaumidf yields an 
I'^toxicating liquor. 

,The BhoJsln tree is largo and handsome,^ the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarhil tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nut ])alm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end 
and liang a vessel to it to receive the out-llowing juice. The vessel will 
fill twice or tliree times a day. The juice is called liin ; when fresli it 
is sw’oet ; wlien it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating. 

The PaiiH/(V(( fruit resembles the ZanlCihl “ and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe the fruit is green, 
and red when ri[)e. 

The Gumhhl has a stem the branches of which are like cree])ers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kundr, come from below t he roots. 

The Tarn forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a ma}i, more or less, when the creeper is a year old ; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When old(‘r it grows larger 
according to the same i)roportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
water melon. 

The Pijfdr is like a small grape ; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is 
called Chirauvjl. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The C(x:o-n\d is called by the Persians Jawz-i II indl : the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year ; the fruits 
ripen in three months. They are also taken down, wdien unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
which tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and 

^ The text haa here a few words the meaning of wliich 1 do not understand. 

[* Zardu'lu the acid apricot. — P.] 


5 
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gets black when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten 
with ®dw-leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 
spoons, cups, and ghicJiaks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain 
qualities, the last being considered the best. Another land is used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The nufe weigh some- 
times twelve sers and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Pind-khajm. The tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Supydn, or betel nut, is called in Persian fufal. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground j but it rises up again. There are various 
kinds. The fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

The Singhdra is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Sdlak grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pinddlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaserii grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The SifjdJJ root is long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange ^ has the shape of an egg. One kind is called kdghazi} 
Between the peel and the fruit is a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well ; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The AmaJbet is like a lime,- and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice will soon disappear. 

The Kama resembles an apple, and a])pears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterwards yellovr and bitter ; when ripe it is red and sweet. 
When it is ke[)t long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows.^ 
Xanuij, oraiiffi' ?--P.] 

paper-'v;/"""' ">‘1' » as thin as 

Paykdn-i Haki ? ?.] 
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The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergris ; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but connoisseuis call 
it an excellent fruit. MirKhusrawof Dihli.in one of his verses, says, “It is 
an excellent fruit like the llowerof a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustan.” 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. 
It strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called 
BilahrJ is white and shining, and docs not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper 
it turns white, ^\ith some care, after a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater efforts arc made. 2. 1'he Kdkcr leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets liard. 3. The Jaiswdr leaf does not get white, and is jirofitably sold 
mixed with otlier kinds. 4. The Kapiln leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, but has a good taste and smell. 5. The Kapurkmt leaf is 
yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; it smells like cam])hor. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be had at Banaras ; but 
even there it does not tin vc in every soil. G. The BantjJa leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of ('liait (Manii-April), 
about New'-Year’s ^ time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as anotlu^r knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. iiie creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the })lant ceases to grow. No cree[)er has more than thirty leav(‘s. As the 
])lant grow’s, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the to[) and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The ])lant reajuircs 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Soimiinu's tluiy put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc;., about the ])lant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, knowui under nine names : J. The Karhavj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings and call Pnl. The new leaf is called (Bulauta. 
2. The Nanti leaf. 3. The Bahua leaf. T The (Mlw leaf. 5. The 
Adhihldd leaf. G. The Afjahnvja or Lewdr leaf. 7. The Karlumj leaf 
itself. With the exception of the (tadaufa, the leaves are taken away from 
the creeper wiien a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 


The 2lst Marrh is New Year’s Day. — P.] 
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others keep it for seeding : they consider it very excellent, but con- 
noisseurs prefer the Pm. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Lalidsa, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called Dholi ] a 
lahdsa is made up of (IhoTis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways. They also put some betel nut and hath ^ on one leaf, and some lime ^ 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this is called a him. Some put 
cami)hor and musk into it, and lie both leaves with a silk thread. Others 
put single leaves on })lates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a dish. 


29. 

ON FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which is greasy, and brackish that which has the ])roper flavour ; cM 
makes the first acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency 
when aflecting the tongue merely, is called in Arabic qahz ; and ^ufumt 
when affecting the whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the 
first (juality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brackish. The flavours produced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. bashd^at is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
zu^uqa a combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


A^in 30 . 


ON PERFUMES. 


His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with 
ambergris, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of various shapes ; whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 


loaf. 

s 


An astringent vegetable extract eaten by the natives of 
It looks brown, and stain.s the tongue and the gums red. 
In Persian chuna ; but in Anglo-Indico, chunam. 


India with the 
[Catechu ? — P.] 


pan 
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in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the 
skin and the hair. I shall give a few recipes. 

1. Santuk is used for keeping the skin fresh : U tolas Civet ; 1 1. 
Chuu'a^\ 2 mdshas Chamhdi essence; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argaja 
I 5. sandalwood ; 2 t. Ikslr and Mid ; 3 t. CInlica ; 1 ^ violet root, and 
gehhi (the seed of a plant); I m. camphor; 11 bottles of rose-water. 
It is used in summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. (hdkdma : Pound 
together 1 t. best Ambergris ; 1 1. laldan ; 2 t. best musk ; 4 t. wood of 
aloes, and 8 1. Iksir-i^abir ; and jmt it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a ser of the juice of the flower called Gid-i surkhr and expose it to the sun, 
till it dries up. Wet it in the evening with rose-w ater and with the extract 
of the flower called Bahdr, and pound it again on Samdg ^ stone, l^et it 
stand for ten days, mix it witli the juice of the flower called Ihhdr-i 
Ndraoj,^ and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black Raghdn (also called bhu'k Ndzhu).'" A part of this 
mixture is added to the prec^eding. 4. Ruh-afzd, 5,9. Aloewood ; IJ 5 . 
Sandalwood; 1] 5 . Lddan; Ikslr, Luhdn, Dhilp (a root brought from 
Kashmir), 3.J t. of each ; 20 C violet root ; IOC Ushmi, called in Hind. 
Chkarlla : Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt ij\ censers, and smells very tine* 
5. Opatna is a scented soap : 2^ ,s\ Lddan ; 1 .1 s. 5 d. Aloewood ; the 
same quantity of Bahdr-i Ndranj,* ami 1 1 s. of its bark ; 1 s, \0d. Sandal- 
wood; I 5 . 5 d. SimdmP^'f-flb, called in Hind Chhar, the same ([uantity 
of Uslina; 38.> t. musk; 1 5 . 4^ pdwha leaves; 30/. apples; 1 1 /. Bu^d, 
called in Hind Moth ; 5 d. violet root ; 1 /. 2 m. Dhup ; 1 J /. Ikankl (a 
kind of grass); the same quantity of Znrumbdd, call(‘d in Hind, kachur 
(zerumbet) ; 1 /. 2 m. Luhdn ; 100 bottles of rosc-wjiter ; 5 bottles of 
extract of Bakdr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has become less moist let it dry. 0. ^Ahlrrndga,^ 4 d. Aloewood ; 
2d. Sandalwood; 1 (/. violet root; 3 (/. SumbuP* 'i-tih\ ?) d. J)uwdlak\ 
4 t. musk of Khatd ((‘athay) ; 21 d. Lddan : 71 d. Bahdr-i Ndranj. Pound 
and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it into 
the shade to dry. 7. Kishta, 24 t. Aloewood ; Gj Lddan, Ldbdn, and 
Sandalwood ; Ikslr and Dlnlp, 2 t. of each ; violet root and musk, 2 t . ; 


^ This and the following names of perfumos arc explained further on in this 
chapter. 

{“ Gul-i mrlpi in Por.sian i.s a pink fragrant rose that blooms in Spring. — P.] 
Summuq (vide sumaq) i.s the hardest kind of marble.-— P.] 

[* Orange-flower bloom. — P.] 

[* Sweet basil. — P.] 

• Vide below the twelfth flower. 
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1 1. Ushm; mix with 50 1. refined sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
rose-water. It is made into discs. It smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. BnIMr : 1 s. Aloewood and Sandalwood ; I s. Ladan ; 

t musk • 5 ( Ikalr ; mix with two sers of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rose-water over a slow fire. 9. Fatlla: .5 s. Aloewood; 72 i. Sandalwood; 
/fair and Mw, 20 «. of each; 5 <. Violet root ; 10 1. Man', 3 «. refined 
sugar ; mix with two bottles of ro.se-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Barjal; 1 .s. Aloewood ; Ot. Lldan; 2<. musk; 2 <. Sandalwood , It. 
LiihuH', .1 /. Camphor. Then distill it like C^iiwa (thde below). 

Iblr : {s. Sandalwood ; 20 1. Ihxr ; 2 1 . 8 m. musk, round it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. (Umul (a liquid soap), 35 1. Sandalwood; 17 1. 
Kalul (?) ' ; U. musk ; 1 1. Chma ; 2 m. Camphor ; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose- water. 


. i JAat of Perfumes 

- and their Prices. 

(;Amhar i ashhah 

1 to 3 Muburs, per told. 

Zabad (civet) .... 

J R. to 1 M.y do. 

Musk 

1 to U R., do. 

Lignum aloes Hind. 

2 -K. to 1 M.y per ser. 

Chuwa (Distilled wood of Aloes) 

1 R. to 1 /A, per told. 

Gaura ^ 

3 to 5 R.y do. 

Bfmismi Ccimphor . 

3 7?. to 2 M.y do. 

MU 

1 to 3 R.y do. 

Za^ farcin. .... 

. 12 to 22 R.y per ser. 

Za^fardn-i Kaoiandl . 

1 to 3 M.y do. 

Za^fardn (from K.-islimlr) . 

. 8 to 12 J?., do. 

Sandalwood .... 

. 32 to 55 7A, per man. 

Ndfa-yi mnshk 

3 to 12 M.y per ser. 

Kalanbak (Calemhic) 

. 10 to 40 7i., per 

Sildras 

3 to 5 R.y per ser. 

^AmJfar-i Lddan 

. l.\ to 4 7?., do. 

Kdfdr-1 China .... 

1 to 2 R.y do. 

^Araq-i Fihia .... 

1 to 3 7?., per bottle. 

^Araq-i Bed-i Mmhk 

. 1 to 4 R.y do. 

Rosewater .... 

i to 1 7?., do. 

^Araq-i Bahdr .... 

. i to 5 R.y do. 

^Araq-i Chambcll 

8 to 1 R.y do. 

Violet-root .... 

i to 17?., per ser. 


^ Accordin'* 1o some MSS. KanicaL 
* Mo.st of the following names arc explained below. 

5 In tlio text, p. 85, by mistake Kaurah. Vide my text edition, p. 94, 1. G. 
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Azfdr^ 'f-fib .... 
Barg-i Mdj (brought from Gujrat) 
Sugandh Gugald 
Lubdn (from Sargard '?) 

Lubdn (other kinds) . 

Alai', Hind. Chhar . 

Duirdlak, Hind. Chhanla . 

Gehla 

SuH 

Ikanki 

Zurumbdd 


li to 2 /?., per set, 

J to 1 Ak, do. 

10 to 13 n., do. 

J to 3 R., per tola. 
1 to 2 R., per scr. 

1 to I R., do. 

3 to *1 (/., do. 

* 

* 

* 


* Tlie original does not mention the prices. 


A List of fine smelling Flowers. 

1 The Scwll. Whitisli ; blooms the whole year, esjH'cially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Bholsarl. Whitish ; in the rains. 

3. The Chambdi. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and ])artly 
during winter. 

4. RagLcl. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hoi season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

0 . The Hongrd, Yellow. In summer. 

6. The Champa. Yellow. All the year ; especially when the su»' 
stands in Pisci's and Aries. 

7. Ketkl. The u])])er leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white. 
It blooms during the hot summer. 

8. Kfiza. White. During the hot season. 

9. The Pddal. Jkownish lilac. In spring. 

10. The Jdlu. White and yidlow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The Niwdrl. Whitish. In spring. 

12. Tha Nargis. White. In spring. 

13. The Kewara. From Leo to Jabra. 

14. The Chalfa. 

lb. The Guldl. In spring. 

16. The Tasblh Guldl. White. In winter. 

17. Singdrhdr. It has small white ])etals. In the hot season. 

18. The Vm/cL Violet. In the hot season. 

19. The Kama. White. In sjiring. 

20. The Kapur bel. 

2\. The Gul-i Za^Jardn. Lilac-colour. In autumn. 
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J List of Flowers notable for their beauty. 

1. The Gul-i Aftdb. Yellow. 

2. The Gul-i Kdwal. White and also bluish. In the rains. 

3. The Ja^fari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. 
In spring. 

4. The Gudhal. Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. Tlic Ratan-minjatii. Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. Th^Kcsu. In the hot season. 

7. The Senbal. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratan-mdld. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul-i Mdlfi. 

11. The Karnplifil. A golden red. 

12. The Kuril. In spring. 

13. The Kaner. Bed and white. 

14. The Kadam. Outside green ; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. The Ndg-kesar. In spring. 

IG. The Surpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The Sirl khandl. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The Jait. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champala. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The Ldhl. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul-i Karaunda. White. It is smaller than the Chambeli, 
and blooms during the rains. 

22. The Dhananiar resembles the Nildfar. During the rains. 

23. The Gul-i Jfinnd. 

24. T\\q Dupahriyd. Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhiln Champd. Peach coloured. 

2G. The Sudarsan. Yellow ; it resembles the Nildfar, but is 
smaller. 

27 . The KanyldJ. There are two kinds, red and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. 
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On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 

1. ‘’.imtar. Some say that grows at the bottom of the sea, 

and that it is the food brought iij) again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it , and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called sard ; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum ; 
others whose opinion I ado])t, take it to be wa.\. It is said that on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
runs into the sea ; the wax rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state. As the bees collect the lioney from sweet 
smelling flowers, mbar is, naturally, scented. Jh'es are also occasionally 
found in it. Abu Sind thinks that there is a fountain at the bottom of 
the sea, from which ^Ambar rills, when it is carried by waves to the shore. 
‘^/Im6ar,when fresh, is moist; the heat of the sun (‘auses it to dry uj). It ia 
of various colours : the white is the best, and the blai'k is the worst ; 
the middling sort is ])istachio-coloured and yellow'. The best kind goea 
bv the name of ashhab. It feels greasy, and consists of layers. I f you break 
it, it looks yellowdsh white. The w^hiter, lighter, and more flexible it is * 
the better. Next in quality is the pistachio-coloured ^A7nbar‘, and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called Khashkhdshl, The black kind is 
bad ; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax> 
Mandal, and Lddan^ etc. ; but not every one lias recourse to such ])racticcs. 
Mandal is a kind of ^Afnbar taken from tlic intestines of dead fishes; it 
does not smell niuch. 

2. Lddan is also often called ^Airdjar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in tlie confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Qlsds (Chios) or Qistus. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pas^ 
near it, the hairs of their thighs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the w'hole then dries up. Such Jjldan as is mixed with goat’s-hair is 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Lddan 
w'hicli is mixed with horn is looked u})on as inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees, and collect tlie Lddan which stic.ks to 
them. Afterwards they boil it in w'ater, clean it, and make it into discs. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts f>f Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. 
Some say that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
round about the tree for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by 
leopards/ wliich like camphor so much that they seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bits of salt ; that on the outside 
like resin. It often Hows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are eartlupiakes during the year or any other cos- 
mical disturbances, cam{)hor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called Rihahi, or Qaysurl} 
Although (lill’erent in name, they are the same ; for it is said that the 
first cam])hor was found by a king of the name of liihah near Qaysur, 
wliich is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some books, it is 
white like snow ; and this is true, for I have broken it myself from the 
tree. Ibn Baytar, however, said that it was originally red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. W hatever the case may be, 
there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the Avhitest, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kiiul called Qurquy, which 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown kind called KawJcah. 
The worst camphor is mixed with ])icces of wood ; it goes under the name 
’ of BCilus. By artificial crystallization each kind will become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called Juddna or 
Bhmslnl. If kejit with a few barley grains, or peppercorns,^ or surM 
ddna, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made of Zurwnhdd 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chlnl or il/ayyfi-camphor. 
White Zurumbacl is finely ])ounded, and mixed with sour cream ^ of cow 
or buffalo ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream ^ to it, and beat it 
with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, ])ut it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine ])ow(ler, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhamsof it with two dirhamsof wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of BurH Gal The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the })owder, so as to form a jiaste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zabdd (civet) is also called ShdJsh. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, how- 

[’ Tm:, the cliceta or huntinf^-leopard. — P.] 

2 Fnnftun acconlins; to Maroo Polo. Fansiir is a state in Sumatra.- R. 

3 Ra/.ar dealers give a few peppercorns along with every piece of camphor. 

[* Doij/i buttermilk, not cream. — P.J 
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«ver, a larger face and month. The zabdd which is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achin, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabad, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is 
yellowisli white. The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six lioles. The bag may be 
em[)tied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a told to eight 
mdshas. Some civet cats become so tame as to kee]) still when the bag is 
being emptied ; but in the case of most animals, they have to catch hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage when they take out the zabdd 
with a shell, or by pressing gently against the l)ag. The price of a civet cat 
varies from 300 to 500 Rs. TIie:u6m/ of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is just above the bag. When 
removed, the zabdd is waslicd, and be(‘omes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several ways of washing it. If the (juantity be 
small, they put in into a cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold \vater, ])ass it through a piece of cloth, ])ut it into a ('hina cup, and 
Avasli it three tiiiK's in rose-water. They then smear the zahdd on the 
inside of the cup, keej) it at night inverted in extract of i'liambrJl, or 
Rdfj-bel, or fpiJ, or Gnl-i Kama, and ex])ose it at daytime to the 

rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. It may tlien be used, mixed with a little rose-w^ater. 

5. Gaura looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the preced- 
ing. It is a moisture seiu'cted during the rutting season by an animal 
like tlie civet cat, but somewhat largiT. It is also brought from the 
confines of Achin. The price of this animal varies from 100 to ‘200 Rs. 

(3. Mid ^ resembh's the jireceding, but is inferior to it. Tlu'y mix it 
with otlier substances ; hence they sell it in larger (piani ities. Tin; animal 
wdiicli yields Mid is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six dams only. Some say that Mid is the dried liag of the civet cat, 
})Ounded and boihul in water; the greasy substanca; which rises to the 
surface is the Mid. 

7. ^Ud, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the eartli, w^hen wliatever is bad rots, and the 


with the kasrah, a kind of perfume. KashJ^ 'l-lufjhat. 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several kinds \ the best is called Mcrnddlif and the second in (quality, 
Jahali or Hmdi. The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
is a preventive against fleas ; but some think both kinds equal in this 
respect. Of other good kinds I may mention the Samandun ; the 
Qumdri, which is inferior to it; the Qdqul% next in rank; the Barn; the 
Qim ; and the Chinese, also called Qismurl, which is wet and sweet. 
Still inferior are the Jaldli, the Mdyatdql, the Lawdqi, the Ritali} But 
of all kinds, the Mandali is the best. The Samanduri is grey, fatty, thick,, 
hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of whitishness, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy ; in water it settles at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. The wood which floats is 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Achin 
and Dahiiasari. Nothing is known of the habitat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 

8. Chuwa is distilled wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The pre- 
paration is as follows : They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over with the clay, and 
let it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so 
as nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put cow’s dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extiuguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water where it remains. This is collected,' and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolas of Chuwa. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people. 

^ The last three names are doubtful. 
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9. Sandalwood is called in Hind. The tree grows in China. 

During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the rod to be 
more refreshing than the white ; others ])refer the white. The latter is 
certainly more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. 
The best is that which is yellow and oily ; it goes bv the name of Mafjd.'^arl. 
Sandalwood is ])ounded and rubbed over the skin ; but it is also used 
in other ways. 

10. Sildras (storax) is (tailed in Arabic It is the gum of a tree 

that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear is called sdf/ila 

(liquid) ; the other kinds, Ml^ah-i/l i/dhisa (dry). The best kind is that 
which spontaneously tlow's out of the trunk ; it is yellow’ish. 

11. iiu/an/MA* (calembic) is the w’ood of a tree brought from Zirbad (?) ' : 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When |)oun(led it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 

12. The i][aUuilr is a tree resembling the former, only that the W’ood is 
lighter and not veined. When junindcd it looks reddish white. 

13. Lnhdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
in Javii. Some take it to be the same as MlSah-ifi fjdhisa. When exposed 
to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Luhdn w'hich the Jhusians call 
Kundur-i darijd^J (ma.stix) is a resin brought from Yainan ; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Azjdr^^ or scented finger nails, arc called in Hind Nakh^ and 
in Persian Ndkhun-i hoj/d. It is the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of tw'o parts. It has a sw’cct smell, as the animal feeds on sumhul ; 
it is found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Pasrah, and Bahrayan, the 
latter being considered tlie best. It is also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some exj)ose it 
to the fire, ])ound it, and mix it wdth other perfumes. 

15. Sugandli gdgald (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flow'ers. 

I. The SewtJ resembles the Gul-i SurJ^, but is smaller. It has in 


‘ Zirbad (Zirabad), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. (I'hiyan^ 'l-lugfidt. 

[The Persian translation of the Malay Bdwah angin, “ below the wind, leeward,” 
being the Malay name for the countries and islands to the East of Sumatra. — B.j 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six petals. Habitat, Gujrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the Chamheli there are two kinds. The Ray Chamheli has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Chamheli proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds ; single 

and double, etc. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
be separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the lime tree ; but they are somewhat 
smaller and softer. 

4. The Mungrd resembles the RdybcL It is larger, but inferior in 
perfume. It has more than a hundred })etals ; the plant grows to a large 
tree. 

5. The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger,^ and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 

0. The Ketki has the form of spindle^ of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or .seven years. 

7. The Kewra resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
e(pial. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is 
withered. Hence peo})le put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
a long time. The stem of the tree is above four yards high ; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put 
new earth rouud about the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the 
Dakhin, Gujrat, Mi'ilwah, and Bihiir. 

8. The ChaJla re.sembles a large tiilip.^^ It consists of eighteen petals 
SIX green ones above, six others, some red, some green, some Greyish 
yollow, und SIX wliitc. I.i the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Hmneda Bahar, tliere are nearly two luindrcd little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 


• Orientals, as a rule, have very sm<ill hands .and fingers 

^^(Jiiabari-paykar, a \\T-cimc ] 

I’ Lain .s the name of the common 'red poppy, as ivcll as of the tulip.-R] 
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days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the lime tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Tasbik gulal has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsan is smaller than the jasmin; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singdrhdr is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kilza looks like a Gul-i surkh ; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ^Abirmdya and an extract from it. 

13. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 
year. 

14. The Juki has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Niwdn looks like a simple Rdy-beJ, but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kapur bM has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za^fardn (saffron).^ In the beginning of the month of 
Urdibihisht, the saffron seeds are ])ut into the ground, which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain-water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower apj)ears 
in the middle of the month of Aban ; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long ; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes two-thirds 
below the ground. The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petals and six stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac 
colour, and stand round about the remaining three petals. The stamens 

1 Vide a similar account of the saffron flower in the third book (Suba Kabul). 
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are similarly placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the 
other three, which are red. The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens 
are often cunningly intermixed. In former times saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour ; they ])ressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, a man who cleaned two pals receiving two pals of salt. At the 
time of (Jhazi KJ.nin,^ the son of (KhajI) Chak, another custom became 
general ; they gave the workmen eleven tarks of saffron flowers, of which 
one tark was given them as wages ; and for the remaining ten they had to 
furnish two Akbarsliahl sers of clean, dry saffron, i.e., for two Akbarshahi 
mans of saffron flowers they had to give two sers of cleaned sail ron. This 
custom, however, was abolished by his Majesty on his third visit to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sjiaringly ; ))ut in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken 
out ; else they get rotten, 'fliey [)lant them again on some other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the [)lace Fanpur, which belongs to the 
district of Mararaj.*^ I’he fields there extend over nearly twelve kos. 
Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspur, near Indrakol, 
not far from Kainraj, where the fields e.xtend about a kos, 

18. The Aftdln (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. ThcKanwal There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shaqdjfiq^ but its red is paler. Its |)etals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there is an 
excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does not close. 


1 He was the contemporary of Shei Klian ; vide Abu ’l-Fa/Fs list of Kashmir 
Rulers in the third book. A good biography of (ihfrJ Khan may be found in the 
Sgrr'” l^ersian MS. No. 45 of the Asiatic Society of 

J One Kashmiri Tark=^.S sers {oi Akbar)-.4 Kashm. man.; 1 Kash. man = 
4 Kash. sers ; 1 Kash. ser~l}^ pals. 

i for Maruraj 

the te.\t has Vide Suba Kabul, third book. •' 

[* The shaqayiq is probably the anemone. —F.] 
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20. The Ja^fari is a pretty, round flower, and grows larger than the 
mdharg. One kind has five, another a hundred })etals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in 
two months. 

21. The Gudhal resembles jughasu tuli]), and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The llalanmanjani has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the rdy-bel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The Kesu has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The })lant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
fire surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head is sure to fall in battle.^ It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a tumdgha ^ (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

^ 26. The Nag kesar, like the Gul-i siirH, has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree in the leaves and the stem; 
nnd flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the llinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Snkandhi is like the ChamhelT, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 

29. The Ifinna has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Ndfarmdn. Different plants have often flowers of a difl’erent colour. 

30. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hamesha-hahdr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhun champd resembles the Nildfar, and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the Rdy-bel, and has yellow threads 
inside. The stem looks like that of the Susan ^ flower. 


[1 jj »}))X gets entangled in quarrels ? — P.J 
[“ TmnCtfiha locally survives in the sense of a hawk’s hood. — P.] 
SasarTis properly the flag-iris. — P.J 



33. Senhal lias fivo ])etals, eai^h ton fiiif^ers long, and three fingers broad. 

34. The Ratannifdd is round and small. Its juice, boiled and 
mixed with vitriol and ^nidasfar,^ furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Ikitter, 
sesame, oil, arc also boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35. The Silnzard resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the Cliamhdl. It flowers 
in two years. 

3(i. The Main is like the CJumhTu but smaller, fn the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. The Kafd has three small p(4-als. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; they also make 
pickles of it. 

38. The Jiiit plant grows to a large tree ; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The CiKDipdJa is like a nosegay. The leaves of the ])lant arc like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the jilant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills ; its 
wood burns bright like a candle. 

40. The Lain has a stem one and a half yards liigh. The branches 
before the flowers appear arc tnadc into a dish, which is eaten with bread. 
When camels feed on this [ilant they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Karaunda resendiles the Jilhl flower. 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the Nil afar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Siras flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
tamdgha. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is tlie king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Plpal and Bar trees. The 
tree grows very large ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 

41. The Kangldn has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. J^lacli branch produces only one flower. 

45. The San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the Cliindr.'^ Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Panmn. It makes a very soft rope. 

1^ Ma^^a.^far is perhaps bastard salTroii.— P] 

Bar the banyan tree. — P.] 

\p C/iniiir, the plane tree. — P,] 
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It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a description 
of the flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Iran and Turan, as the Gul-i surJ^, the Nargis, the violet, the Ydsman-i 
kabud, the Susan, ^ the RayliCm^ the Ra^nd, the Zehd, the Sliaqdgiq^^ 
the Tdj-i Jdurus, the Qalgha, the Ndfarmdn, the Khaiml,^ etc. Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more methodi(‘al arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, etc., are used as food or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leaf from each tree, he would get eighteen bdrs (or loads) (5 surMs=^[ 
mdsha ; 1 G mdslias — 1 karg ; 4 kargs— 1 jpal ; 100 2 )als ^ 1 (uld ; 20 tulds — 
1 bar) ; f.c. , according to the weights now in use, 9G mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two ghans 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand When a 

tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have 
three, or four, or five senses. 


inn 31. 

THE WARDBOBE® AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs ; hence Inlin, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country to tcacli p(H)ple an 
improved system of manufacture. The imperial workshojis, the towns of 
Labor, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of 

Sfisan, the ins. — P.] 

[2 Rayh'in^ sweet basil. — P.] 

Rhaqfnjiq, vide p. 85, note 1. — P.] 

[* Khatmi, the hollyhock and the marsh mallow. — P.] 

^ Regarding this measure, vide the fourth book. 

® The text has a word jl/y which occurs about three times in thi.«j work. I have 
also found it in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk i Jahunglri ; but I cannot hnd 
it in any Persian or Ohagatai Dictionary. The meaning, a wardrobe, is however clear. 
[Also spelt 
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r: o, .*. « a,o 

wcaviiisi JiiHi .sjJiiiHiiJp o 1 • i.1 i • A 

worksi,;. fnri.isl, all iho.so stalls winch arc made ,n other countries A 
mstc for lina .nal.Tial has since become general, and the drapery used at 

feasts MH-p-i-.s every description. 

VII utieles wLieli luivc l>e(‘n bought, or woven to order, or received as 
trib'il e or presents, are (carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which tliev were preserved, they arc again taken out for inspection, or 
cd veil out 1 0 be cut aaid to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
udiich arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Exporicneed people impiire continually into the prices of articles used both 
fmiierly and at jiresent, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by tlie famous (lliiyas-i Naqshband may now be 
obtained for fifty niiihrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ten, or even forty to teii.^ llis Majestyalso ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles : and this was done in order to regulate 


the demand. 

T shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the artuiles worn by his i\lajesty may lie of interest. 

1. The Tahnichi/ja is a coat ivithout lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it liad slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side - It Te([uirt‘s seven yards and seven girihsy^ and five girths for the 
binding The ])rice for making a ])lain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; luit if tlie coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and threi' (piartiMS rupees. Besides a wfsi/di of silk is reifuired. 

2. riie prsliiril: fa coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It In soinct niK'-’ made without strings. 


2 Ti inui . Ii.ue Ix'corne le.ss by bbij, and oven 75 per ermt. 

sli ino r r* " * ' 'T ] ‘ ^ Hindufl and Mnhamniadanp resemble in 
a"' 'f "T where the lower ril-.s 

ll'n-liH on Ml- luill' j,/ |' I;*’''' ns make the tie on the hft, and the 
tm P.i.Orn part.s of HeimmI, many Muhammadan.s 
I' '■implc nnsewn jiieee of mii.slin {chador). 

• ' - • p; 


I't tht uM llniflii f , si, ,011 ot wo.ir, 

■ It ]. - 


■ tm. nol M iini in 1 * nnsewm jiieee ot mu.slin {chador}. 

I'lc.lublo niiil 1C, qnihs I nln !V"i '"ii'' qaz. or yard, eontains. H 

Mbv-i inh tlif- s:Hi Ikmr U- divinion at present. For other 

proiioiiiucd III India rjnal, book. The Persian word girth is 
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3. The DutdB (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girihs 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to three rupees. 
One misqal of silk is required. 

4. The Shah-ajida (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Shast-Haft 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per girili. It has gener- 
ally a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of 
making is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Suzani requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with baJ^ja ^ stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajida stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalami requires | s, cotton, and one dam silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qabd, which is at present generally called jdma-yi pumha-ddr, 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 s. of cotton, and 2 m, silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gadar is a coat wider and longer than the qahd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, four binding, nine for bordering, 
2-J s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Farji has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jama (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 gtnh stuff ; 
5 gaz 5 girih lining ; 14 girih bordering ; 1 s. cotton ; 1 wi. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the yd 2 )anjlr but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe,^ but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 gaz 61 girih stuff, the 
same quantity of lining, 6 m, silk, 1 s. cotton. It is made both single and 
double. Price from J to 2 rupees. 

^ Bakhya, in Hind. corresponds to what Jadips call lackdikhinq. Apda 

is the buttonhole stitch. These, at least, arc the meanings which balpiya and ajida 
now have. Sdzanf,* a name which in the text is transferred to the coat, is a kind of 
embroidery, resembling our satin-stitch. It is used for working leaves and flowers, 
etc., on stuffs, the leaves lying prett}'^ Ioo.sely on the cloth ; hence we often find suzani 
work in rugs, small carpets, etc. The rugs themselves are also called suzani. A term 
sometimes used in dictionaries as a synonym for suzani is chihn ; but this is what 
we call ivhite embroidery. 

2 A coat used in rainy weather. Calcutta Chagatai Dictionary. 

2 The etymology of the word fargnl is not known to me. The names of several 
articles of wear, nowadays current in India, are Portuguese ; aa sdya, a petticoat ; 
fita, a ribbon. Among other Portuguese words, now common in Hindustani, are 
padri, clergyman ; girjd, a church, Port, igr^ja ; kobi, cabbage, Port, cuovc ; 
chdbi, a key. Port, chdve. 

' Abu T-Fazl’s explanation {vide my text edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Vullers 11, 
. p. 663a. 

* 
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11. The Cliabnan ‘ is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty lias it made of Ddrd^i wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty. The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 gaz. stuff, 5 girih 
binding, and 2 /)?. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 R.; 
of wool, 1 1 li . ; of wax cloth, t R. 

12. The Shiilirar (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. Jt requires 3 gaz 11 girih cloth, 6 girih for the 
hem througli which the string runs, 3 gaz 5 girih lining, IJ; m. silk, 
J s. cotton. Price, from J to 1 rupee. 

There are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chlras, fawfas, and dupaitas,'^ ortho costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, tliere are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
wardrobe, and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always ke[)t in readiness. From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly. His Majesty prefers and wears ivoollen^ stufls, especially shawls ; 
and I must mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty’s clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a 
fact which has hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new jind ])leasing terms.'* Instead oijdma (coat), he says sarbgdfi, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izdr (drawers), he says ydr-plrdhan (the 
companion of the coat) ; for nmiaim (a jacket), tanzeb ; for faufa, patgat ; 
for bnrqa^ (a veil), chtragupita ; for hddh (a cap), sis sobhd ; for muy~bdf 
(a hair ri])])on), kesghan ; for paihi (a cloth for the loins), katzeb ; for 
shdl(s]my\), parinnarm; for . . .,^ parmgarm; for kapdrdhur, a Tihei mi 
stuff, kapilrnur ; lor pdy-afzdr (shoes), charndharn ; and similarly for 
other names. 


I "’f’rd IS not given in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So is 

\ idler s form cha‘ip<(n. 

“ of dillcrent shapes used for making turbans. 

Al!r. Rcirraents made of wool 

he I"" Akbar as a .Sufi of so high a degree as to 

.ok on A InX"""* 7’ '■‘"'r to write a 

t on., " A :T r;, praise hae often been 

who'^hl n’fha f f would more appropriately lie against Fauzi 

who- -like the poets of imperial Rome--represents the emperor as God as ma7be 

brow a \71’nlnr\i.M’iwrub 'V''?"'' ‘wo l-rothers 

term J'" it ^howe Akbar', predilection for HMi 

or Euro^'e“f PalZ (7;, """“'"‘S'We word. The Banaras MS. has pardak Firan,j. 
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A%i 32. 

ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETC. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improve- 
ment is visible, j/tr.sC shawls, which are made of the wool of an 

animal of that name ; its natural colours are Idack, white, and red, but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl 
is unrivalled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. Peo])le generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour ; his Majesty has had it dyed. 
It is curious that it will not take a red dye. Secondli/, in the Sapd A IcJiasf 
also called Tarhddrs, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffs may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. 
The first or white kind, was formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways. Thirdhj, in stulTs as 
Zardozl^^ Kaldbalun^ Kashlda^ Qahjlui^l, Bdndhnun, Chhlnf, AJrha, 
Purzddr, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthltj, an 
improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; his Majesty had the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mid, a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. 
Whatever ])ieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the 
Vrmuzd day (first day) of the month of Farwardln, ])rovidcd they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than ])ieces arriving on 
other days ; and if ])icces arc equal in value, their [)recedence or other- 
wise, is determined by the character of the day of their entry ; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stuff higher in rank ; and if ])ieccs have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours : tus, safidalcJia, ruby-coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-flower coloured, sandalwood-coloured, 
almond-coloured, pur])le, grape-coloured, mauve like the colour of some 
parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Ratanmanjam 

^ Alcha, or Aldcha, any kind of corded {nniHaffaf) stuff. Tarhddr means corded, 

^ Zardozl, Kaldbatun (Forbes, kalabaltun), KasMda, Qalghal, are stuffs with 
gold and silk threads ; Bdndhnun, are stuffs dyed differently m different parts of 
the piece ; Chhint is our chintz, which is derived from Chhint. Purzdar are all kinds 
of stuffs the outside of which is plush-like. 

^ Akbar, like the Parsees, believed in lucky and unlucky days. The arrangement 
of the stores of clothing must strike the reader as most unpractical. ISiniilar arrange- 
ments, equally curious, will be found in the following A^lns. Perhaps they indicate 
a progress, as they show that some order at least w’as kept. 
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flower, coloured like the Kdsni flower, apple-coloured, hay-coloured, 
pistachio, . . hhojpatra coloured, pink, light blue, coloured like the 
galghah flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red, emerald, bluish 
like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoc coloured, musk-coloured, 
coloured like the FMta} 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Labor also there arc more than a thousand work- 


shops. A kind of shawl, called nidgdn^ is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of silk and wool mixed. Both arc used for chiras (turbans), fofas (loin 
bands), etc. 


I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 

A. Gold shijfs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd,^ per piece 

Do. from Europe, do 

Do, from Gujrdt, do 

Do. from Kdshdn, do 

Do. from Hirdt, do 

Do. from Ldlior, do 

Do. from Barsah (?), do 

Mutabhaq, do.^ 

Mllak, do 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do 

Tds ^-Brocade, from do. do. 


15 to 150 M, 
10 to 70 M, 
10 to 50 M. 
10 to 40 M. 

10 to 40 M. 
3 to 70 M. 

2 to 70 M. 

3 to 70 M. 

4 to 60 M. 
1 to 35 M. 


The next word hhojpatia m the bark of 


^ The text contains two doubtful words, 
a tree u.scd for niakin<^ huqqa tubes. 

[» Fmtu is the Common Riiin-dove of India, the Tutlvr rimriu of Jenlon -P 1 
priifil™) e.ty m tlie south of the Persian province of Kliuriisan 
Usha,i hes m /r.n,., nortt. of T.sfahan. " The asses of Khasan are wiser 

than the men of Isfahan winch latter town is for Persia what Bccotia isfor Ancient 
Greece or the liretaffnc for France of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or the town 

Moguls, tl,e“sa.v"rof Birhah ‘enjoyo/a snniUr lotorie/v 

‘Put means jcarra/fi/hrocadc ; /Mraffe/is a kind of hrocaded silk : Muqawmh 

comet S the 

Hind. k€>shf hair to which tho silvcr-stripcs ar© coniDarsd and llmf if \a on a u* • j 
form of the HMt word as ,nr„„M, a flove, foThrilfnd.tttpk V , M^a kM 
of medicine for Inphal as it con-sists of threq fruits, etc. Mush!jjar s a kind of "ik 
With leaves and branches woven in t ; Debd is coloured silk • 

Alkazr i,;iIose/fe.siIk. For tqff,la (rfde Freytag hH dt)! i'Z ZiTafT"' ^ 
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Dard^baf, from Gujrat 


2 to 50 M. 

Muqayyash, do. 


1 to 20 M. 

Shinvdm Brocade, do. 


6 to 17 M. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard 


1 to i M. 

Debd silk, do. do . 


1 to 4 M. 

Do., from Yazd, do 


1 to 1| M. 

Khdrd, do. 


5 /f. to 2 M. 

Satin, from Chinese Tartary .... 



Nawdr, from do. 


* 

Khazz silk 



Tafslla (a stuff from Mecca) .... 

from 15 to 20 R. 

Kurtahvdr^ from Gujrat 

. 

1 to 20 M. 

Mindll 


1 to 14 M. 

Chira (for turbans) 


1 to 8 M. 

Dupattd, do. . 


9 to 8 R. 

Fofas (loin bands) 


to 12 M. 

Counterpanes 

* Tlic Text does not give the prices. 


i to 20 M. 

B. Silksj etc., plain. 

Velvet from Europe, per yard .... 


1 to 4 M. 

Do. from Kaslian, per piece .... 


2 to 1 M. 

Do. from Yazd, do 


2 to i M. 

Do. from Mashhad, do 


2 to iM. 

Do. from Hirat, do 


1 J to 3 M. 

Do. liiiafi, do 


2 to 4 M. 

J)o. from Labor, do. . 


2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Gujrat, per yard 


1 to 2K. 

Qaiifa-yi i Purabi,^ do 


1 to 11 R. 

Tuja-hdf, per piece 


2 to 30 M. 

J)drd%hdf, do. . 


2 to 30 M. 

Mutabbaq, do. ...... . 


1 to 30 M. 

Shirwdm, do. . 


]| to 10 M. 

Mllak, do. 


1 to 7 M. 

KamlMh, from Kabul and Persia, do. . 


1 to 5 M. 

Tawdr (?), do 


2 R. to 2 M. 

^/mn (?), do 


4 to 10 R. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard 


2 R. to 1 M. 

Do. from Yazd, per piece ..... 


1 to 2M. 


1 A kind of velvet. 
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Satin, from Europe, j>er yard 


. 2 R. to 1 M. 

Satin, from Hirat, jwr piece 


. 5 R. to 2 M. 

Kltdra, per yard 


. 1 R. to G R. 

Si h rati per piece 


1 to 3 M. 

Qiikn,'^ do. 


. n R.to 2 M. 

Kaidn,^ from Europe, per yard 


J to 1 R. 

Tafta,"^ do. 


. ito 2R. 

Anharl, do. 


. 4 d. to 2 R. 

Ddrd^l, do. 


. J R. to 2 R. 

S ill pdrl, per piece 


. G R.to 2 M. 

Qahdhand, do. . 


. C) R. to 2 M. 

Tdt handpCirl, do. 


. 2 R.to 11 M. 

Ldh, per yard . 


1 to 1 R. 

M isrl, per piece . 


1 to 1 M. 

Sdr, per yard 


. . .Vtojff. 

Tasmr,^ per piece 


1 to 2 R. 

Plain Kurtau'dr Satin, per yard 


i to 1 R. 

Kapunidr, formerly called Kapil 

rdhilr, do. . 

1 to 1 R. 

Alefia, do. 


1 to 2 R. 

Taffila, per piece 


i to 12 R. 

C. ( 

Khdm, per piece 

l^otton cloths. 

. 3 R. to 15 M. 

Chautdr. do. 


. 2 R. to 9 M. 

Malmal do. 


4 R. 

TansuH, do. 


. 4 R. to 5 M. 

Sirl Sdf, do. 


. 2 R. to 5 M. 

Oangdjal, do. 


. 4 R. to 5 M. 

Blilraun, do. 


. 4 /?. to 4 M. 

Sahi7i, do. 


1 to 3 M. 

Jhotui, do. 


. 1 R.to I M. 

Atdn, do 


. 2| R. to 1 M. 

AsdwaJl, do. 


1 to 5 M. 

Bdfta, do 


. 11 R. to 5 ilf. 

Mahnddl, do. . 


i- to 3 M. 


^ Ohaiifiing silk. 

^ A stuff uiado of silk and wool. 

^ Generally translated by linen. AH dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly 
thin, 80 much so that it tears when the moon shines on it ; it is Mnslin. 

* Properly, wocen ; hence ta ffeta. 

^ Nowadays chiefly made in Bcrhamporc and Patna ; vulgo, tessa. 
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Panchtoliya, per jnece 


1 to 3 M. 

JJiola, do 


J to 2J M. 

Sdlii, per piece 


. 3 E. to 2 M. 

Doriva, jjcr piece .... 


. G R. to 2 M. 

Bahadur Shalu, do. .... 


. G R. to 2 ]\I. 

Garba Srdi, do. .... 


. to 2 M. 

Shela, from the Dakliin, do. 


1 to 2 M. 

Mihrhul, do 


. Z R. to 2 M. 

Mindtlj do 


i to 2 M. 

Sarhand^ do 


1 to 2 M. 

Dupatta, do 


. 1 R. to ] M. 

Katmicha, do. . 


. 1 R. to 1 M. 

Fof a, do 


i to G R. 

GosJipech, do 


1 to 2 R. 

Clihlnt, per yard .... 


. 2 (/. to 1 R. 

Gazina, per piece .... 


itoJlR. 

Sildhati. per yard .... 

• 

2 to 4 d. 

D. WooUen stuffs. 


Sccirlet Ikofidcloth, from Turkey, Europe,’ 

and Portugti 


per yard 


. 2j /?. to 4 31. 

Do., from Nagor and Lalior, prr piece 


. 2 R. to 1 31. 

t^df-i murahhac;, do 


4 to 15 3/. 

Sdf-i . . .,2 do. .... 


. 3 R. to 1 1 3J. 

Parmnarm, do 


. 2 R. to 20 31. 

Ghira-yi-Pammarm, do. 


. 2 R. to 25 31. 

Fata, do. ...... 


’ to 3 31. 

Jdma/ivdr-i Parmnarm. do.' 


1 to 4 31. 

GosJipcch, do. . 


. II R. to 1 J 31. 

Sarpech, do. . 


. ~ 1 to 4 31. 

Aghri, do. 


. 7 R. to 2l 31. 


^ The articles imported from Europe wore chiefly broadcloth ; musical iiistru- 
ments, as trumpets ; pictures ; curiosities (vide Badaoiii II, p. 290, I. 2 from below ; 
p. 238, 1, 7) and, since 1600, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abu 
d-Fazl several are no longer known, as native weavers cannot compete with the 
English Longcloth and the cheap European Muslins, Alpacas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, 
which are nowadays in common use with the natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than now. Even the light caps generally worn by 
Muhammadans in this country, called in Hind. (opi. and in Persian taHfJfa (ride 
Bahar-i Ajam) are mostly imported from England. I am not aware that the soldiers 
of the armies of the Moguls were uniformly dressed, though it appears that the 
commanders of the contingents at least looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 

® The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 
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Parmgarm, per piece 

. 5 R. to 2| M. 

Katas, do. 

. 21 R. to 10 M. 

Phuk, do 

. “ 2.^ to 15 R. 

Durman, do 

. 2 i?. to 4 if. 

Patu, do. 

1 to 10 R. 

Rewkdr, do 

. 2 R. to 1 M. 

Misri, do. 

5 to 50 R. 

Burd-i Yamani, do 

5 to 35 R. 

Mdnjl (?) namad, do. .... 

. 2 R. to 1 if. 

Kanpak (?) namad, do 

. 2 R. to 1 if. 

Takyal namad, from Kabul and Persia 

* 

Do., country made, do 

. . 1.1- to 5 R. 

IjO^i, do. ...... • 

O 

r-H 

Blankets, do. . . . ' . 

. 10 d. to 2 R. 

Kashmirian Caps, do. .... 

. 2 d. to 1 R. 


* Tho price h not given in the text. 


A.^in 33 . 

ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 

White and black are believed to be tlie origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield yellow ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red. White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a hhmh 
green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white body, and a dry 
body black : and heat renders that which is fresh black, and white that 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both qdbil, i.e. capable 
of being acted upon, and muqtaza, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 


34 . 

THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call form leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leadf 
us to what we call a notion, an idea. Thus, on seeing the form of a letter 
we recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is tru( 
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that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
states,^ so much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality ; yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

1 shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
is an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth ; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup - in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
vspiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention ; a heavenly 
writ from the hand of fate ; it contains the secret word, and is the tongue 
of the hand. The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it ; the letter gives wisdom to those that arc near and far. If it 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
would be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a sooty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letter looks black, notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; 
or, it is a light with a mole on it that wards off the evil eye.^ A letter is the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas ; a 
dark night ushering in day ; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the 
wand for the treasures of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God’s knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence (mujarrad) and that which 
is material (mdddi). The result ^ is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 

^ Khilql (from l^ilgat) referring to states of mind natural to us, as benevolence, 
wrath, etc. These, VFazl says, a painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

2 The fabulous cup of King Jamshed, which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

^ Human beauty is imperfect unless accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 
the cheek of his sweetheart, Hafiz would make a present of Samarqand and Bul^rira. 
Other poets rejoice to see at least one black spot on the beautiful face of the beloved 
who, without such an amulet, would be subject to the influence of the evil eye. 

* The spoken word, the idea expressed by a sound. 
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burden of its concrete component, and returns, as a single ray, to its oici. 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, 
alights on the pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye 
of the reader to its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By qara^ we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qala^, the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which we 
call somid. Some j)hiloso])hers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be the very qara^, or the qala^, of any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected 
by a cold. Again, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are divided, another 
modifying circumstance may arise, as when two ])ianos, two deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds se[)arate from each other. Some, as Abu 
•^Ali Sina, call this modifying element (^driz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (nia^ruz ) ; 
but the far-sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many^ in 
Greek, ami eighteen in Persian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Ilamzah as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an alif and a lain (!’) separately as the end of the single letters in 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a scikin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter ; and the reason why the 
letter Idm is preferred - as an example is because the letter Idm is the 

1 Abfi ’1 Fazl has foivotten to put in the number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because and have the same fundamental sign. 

2 Or rather, the alif was preferred to the wnw or >/?/, because these two letters 
may be cither mkin or miitaharrik. But the custom has become established to^ea]l 
the. ahf, when miitaharrik, hamzah; and to call the ahf, when sdkin, merely ahf 
<;Abdulwa.si, of Hanmh, in his excellent Persian Grammar. entitled limlla-yi q Abdnl- 
wdsi, which is read all over India, says that the Idm-aJif has the meaning of not, 



middle letter of the word alif, and the letter aliftiie middle letter of the 
word Idm. 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot ])laced over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a ; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a u ; and a red dot below a letter an i. It was K halil ibn-i 
Ahmad, ^ the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its pro])ortions de])end mu(;li on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has a se])aratc al})liabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, M(i(;qnll, KilfJ, Kashmiri, 
Abyssinian, Raj/ haul, Arabic, Persian, Ilimyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rdhdnl, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam-i Ilafthazari ; 
but some mention Idris ^ as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Maqqall character. According to several statements, the 
Kfific character was derived by the Kbalifah <;Ali from the Ma(;qall. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes ; thus the Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the 
Ma<;qari has no curved lines at all ; hence the inscriptions which are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iran and Turan, India and Turkey, there arc eight caligraphical 


i.e,, “ do not read this compound lam-ahf, but pass over it, when you say the 
Alphabet : look upon it as a mere example of a sitkin letter.” 

The term hamzah, as used here in native schools, is carefully distinguished from the 
terms ShaJd-i Hamzah and Markiz-i Hamzah. tShakl-i Hamzah is the small sign 
consisting of a semicircle, one extremity of which stands upon a straight line slightly 
slanting. Markiz-i Hamzah is either of the letters altj, maw, or ya, but chiefly the 
latter, when accompanied by the /Shakl-i Hamzah. Hamzah is a general term for 
either of the three letters alif, wine, yii, when accompanied by the Hhakl-i Hamzah. 
In European grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is badly treated, because all 
explain the word Hamzah as the name of a tiiyn. 

Another peculiarity of European grammars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the waw is placed ajler the he ; here in the East, the he is invariably 
put before the ya. 

1 hie IS said to have been born A.H. 100, and died at Easrah, A.II. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science which he had established, as also several 
books on the rhyme, .lexicographical compilations, etc. 

2 Adam is called Haft-hazarl, because the number of inhabitants on earth at 
his death had reached the number seven thousand. A better explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II, p. 337, 1. 10), who puts the creation of Adam seven thousand year» 
before his time. Vide the first A^tn of the Third Book. 

2 Idris, or Enoch. 
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systems ^ current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A.H. 310 by Ihi-i Miiqlah from the Ma^qali and the 
Kufic characters, viz., the Tauqi^, MuJiaqqaq, NasB, Rayhdn, 
Riqd^. Some add the (Ihiihdr, and say that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him. The NasJ^ character is asciibed by many 
to Ydqut, a slave of the l\jialifah Musta^sam ]lillah.‘^ The Suh and the 
AasM consist each of one-third ^ curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the suh) hjaU,^ whilst the latter (the nasjd) is Mafi. The 
Tauql^ and Riqd^ consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
straight lines ; the former is jaH, the latter is khafl. The Muhaqqaq and 
Rayhdn contain three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the pre- 
ceding, kjalt, and the Rayhdn is Hafl. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ^Ali ibn-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ibn-i Bawivdb ; ^ he wrote well the six characters. 
Yaqut brought them to perfection. Six of Ymp'it’s pupils are noticeable ; 
1.- Shaykjh Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shay!vh-zada-yi 
SuhrwardI ; 2. Arghun of Kabul ; 3. Mawlana Yusuf Shah of Mash, had ; 
4. Mawlana Mubarik Shah, styled Zarrin-qalam (the golden pen ; 5. 
llaydar, called Gandahnams (i.e., the writer of the^an) ; G. Mir Yahya. 

^ It IS remarkable that, m the whole chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abu ’l-Fazl’s letters, where nearly the whole of this 
A^ln is repeated, contain a reference to printed book.s. “ The first book printed in 
India was the Dnctnna Christiana of Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the order 
of the Jesuits, who, as far as 1 know, first east Tamulic eharacters in the year 1577. 
After this appeared, in 1578, a book entitled Flos Sanctorum, which was followed f ?) 
by the Tamulic Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, printed in 1()79, at Amba- 
lacate, on the coast of Malabar. From that Period the Danish Missionaries at 
Tranquobar have printed many works, a catalogue of which may be found in Alberti 
Fabncii SaJutaris lux EraiujeUiy Johnston s translation of Fra P. Da San Barto- 
lonieo's Voyage to the East Indies, p. 395. The Italian Original has the same years : 
1577, 1578, l(>79. 

2 Ho was tlie la.st caliph, and reigned from 1212 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Hul.igfi, grandson of Ghingiz Khan. [BiUdh is not in the text.—P.] 

* Hence, the name suls, or one -third. 

* Jail (i.e. clear) is a term used by copyists to express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pen full of ink. (thi(is.—-KhaJi thidden) is the opposite. 

s Ihn MugJah, Ibn Bawwdb, and Ydqut are the three oldest caligraphists men- 
tioned in various histories. The following notes are chiefly extracted from BaWiatwar 
Klian’s Mlr-dtul (iAUini: — 

Ibn Miiqlah, or according to his full name, Abu 9A1i Muhammad ibn-i (jAli ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i Miiqlah, was the vizier of tho Khalifah.s Muqtadir billah. AlqahiAillah. 
and ArllazI billah, who reigned from A. 1). 907 to 9-10. The last, cut off Ibn-i Muqlah’s 
right hand. He died in prison, A.H. 327, or A. D. 938-9. ^ 

Ibn-i Bawirdb,ov Abu ’l-llasan qAli ibn i Hilal, lived under tho twentv-fifth 
Kh-ilifah, Alqadir billah (A.I). 992-1030), tlie eontemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and died A.H. 41G, or A.I). 1025. • 

Ydqut, or ShayMi Janiiil" ’d-Din, was born at Bacrhdad, and was the Librarian 
of Musta<J,sam billah, the thirtv-.seventh and la.st Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his KhKJah tendeneie.s. He survived the general slaughter 
f 1258) of Halagu Khan, and died, at the age of one hundred and twenty A H' 697 
or A.D. 1297, during tho reign of Ghazan Khan Halagfi’a great grandson 
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The following caligraphists are likewise well-known: Sufi Nasr“ ’llah, 
also called Sadr-i ^Iraqi; Arquii; ^Abd*^ ’llah; Khwaja ‘^Abd” ’llah-i 
Sayrafi ; Haji Muhammad ; Mawliina *^Abd’* 'llah-i Ashpaz ; Mawlana 
Muhi of Shiraz ; Mikui" ’ d-Din-i Tanuri ; Shams“ ’d-Din-i K hata'’i ; ^Abd'^ 
’r-Rahim-i Khalrdi (?) ; ^Abd‘^ ’l-llayy; Mawlana Ja^^far^ of Tabriz; 
Mawlana SliMi of ^lash,had ; Mawlanfi Ma^ruf - of Raghdad ; Mawlana 
Shams^ ’d-Din Rayasanghur ; Mu^^in'^ ’d-Din of Farfdi : ^Abd" ’1-IIaqq of 
Sabzwar ; Maul ana Ni^mat'^ ’llah-i Rawwab ; Klnyajagi Muinin-i 
Marwarid, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper : Sultan Ibriihim, son of Mirza SliMirukh ; ]\Iawhina 
Muhammad Jlaklm Hafiz ; Mawlana Mahmud Siya,ush ; Mawlana 
Jamril" ’d-Din Ilusayn ; Mawlana Fir Muhammad ; Mawlana FazD 
’1-lfaqq of Qazwin.^ 

A seventh kind of writing is called Ta^Uq^ which has been derived from 
the liiqd^ and the Tawql^. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Kh^yaja Taj-i Salmani/ who also wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: JVIawlana ‘^Abd” ’1-lIayy, the 
Private Secretary ^ of Sultan Abu Sa^id Mirza, who wrote Ta^Tiq well ; 
Mawlana Darwish; ^ Amir Mansur ; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
Khwaja Ikhtiyar;^ Munshi Jamrih' ’d-Din; Muhammad of Qazwin ; 
Mawlana Idris; lih\yaj a Muhammad Ilusayn Munshi ; and Ashraf Khan,® 

^ He lived 111 the beginning of the fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza yiifihrukh 
(1401-47). 

A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Siiwali (died 7C0). The 
name Mat; rn/ appears to have been common m Baghdad since the times of the famous 
saint Ma^rilf oi Karkh (a part of Baghdad). 

3 The MaktubCit and the Mir^Cit also mention Mulla Aba Bakr, and Shaykh 
Mahmud. 

* According to the Maktubat and several MS8., Sidaymaiii, 

® In the original text, p. 114, 1, 5, by mistake, Mawliina <iAbdi^ ’I-Jlayy and the 
Munshi of Sultan Abu Sa^Jid. 

® Mawlarui Darwish Muhammad was a friend of the famous ArnirtlAli Shcr, the 
vizier of Sultan Ilusayn Mirza, king of Khurasan (A.D. 1470 to 1605), and the 
patron of the poet Jami. Mawlana Darwish entered afterwards the service of Shfih 
.lunayd-i Safawi, king of Persia (A.D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of the Mawlana 
may be found in the Ma^dnir-i liahimi, p. 751. 

^ Khwaja Ikhtiyar, the contemporary and successful rival of the preceding 
caligraphist. He was Private Secretary to Sultan Ilusayn Mirza. 

^ This is the title of Muhammad A.sghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad — or according 
to the Tabaqat-i Akbari, from <;Arabsfiahi. Ho served Humayun as Mir Munshi, 
Mir 9Ar/i, and Mir Mali. He accompanied Tardi Beg on his flight from Dihli, was 
imprisoned by Bayrara, and had to go to Mecca. Ho rejoined Akbar in A.H. 908, 
when Bayram had just fallen in disgrace, received in the following year the title of 
Ashraf Khan, and served under Mun^im Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Akbar’a reign, A.H. 973. In Abu T-Pazl’sli.st of grandees, in the second book, 
Ashraf Klian is quoted as a commander of two thousand. Bada.oni mentions him 
among the contemporaneous poets. Abu T-Muzaffar, Ashraf Klian’s son, was, A.D. 
1596, a commander of five hundred. 


7 
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the Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the Ta^liq very 
much. 

The eighth character wliich I have to mention is the Nasla^Hq ; it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ^All of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the Naskh and the Ta^lJq; but 
this can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the Nasfa^ilq 
character written before Timur’s time. Of Mir ^Ali’s pupils, I may 
mention two: ^ Mawlana Ja^far of Tabriz, and Mawhina Azhar; and of 
other caligraphists in Ta^llq, Mawlana Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer ; Mawlana Biiri of Hirat; and Mawlana Sultan ^Ali^ of 
Mash, had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing of Mawlana 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him personally. Six of his pupils 
are well known : Sultan Muhamniad-i lihandan ; ^ Sultan Muhammad 
Nur ; Mawlana ^Ala‘“ ’d-Din^ of Hirat; Mawlana Zayn’' ’d-Din (of 
Nishapur) ; Mawlana ^Abdi of Nishapur ; Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good cahgraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta^iq; as Mawlana Sultan ^Ali, of 
Qayin ; ^ Mawlana Sultan ‘^All of Mashhad ; ® Mawlana Hijrani ; ’ and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir ^Ali,® the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlana Zayn" ’d-Din. He brought his art to perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sultan ^Ali of Mash,had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius ; he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlana. He said, “ I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
but yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


1 The mentions a third immediate pupil of Mir 9 All Mawlana Aliwdja 

Mulmminad, and relates that he put Mir ^JAli’s name to his own writings, without 
giving offence to his master. 

2 He also was a friend of Amir <?Ali Slier, and died A.H. 910, during the reign of 
Sultan Ilusayn Mirzii, mentioned in the fourth note. 

2 Ho Avas called Khanddn, as he was always hapvy. He was a friend of Amir 
<; Ali Slier, and died A.H. 915. 

* In the Maktubdt 'd-Din Muhammad of Hirat. 

Ho was the instructor of Sultan Husayn Mirza’s children, and died A.H. 914. 
Qdyin is a Persian town. S.H. of Khurasan, near the frontier of Afghanistan. It is 
spelt Dh'iyan on our maps. ^ 

« According to the Makifibdt, Mawlana Sultan 9Ali sher of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

" A poet and friend of Amir 9 All Sher. He died A.H. 921. 

« Mawlana Mir <;Ali, a Sayyid of Hirat, died A.H. 924. As a poet ho is often 
mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son of Mir Khusraw of Dihli, and Bayram Khan, 
Akbar s Khankhanan, as a master of Dakhl poetry. DaMl, or entering, is the sMM 
use which a poet makes of verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 
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In conclusion, T may mention: Shall Mahmud ^ of Nisha[)ur ; Mahmud 
Is-haq ; Shams^^ ’d-Din of Kirman; Mawlana Jiimshed, the riddle-writer; 
Sultan Ilusayn of Khujand; Mawlana ^Ayshi ; Cdiiyas^' 'd-Din, the gilder ; 
Mawlana ^Abd^^ s-Samad; Mawlana Malik; IMawlana ^Abd'^ ’l-Karim ; 
Mawlana ^Abd“ ’r-llahim of l^iwarizm ; Mawlana Shayklj Muhammad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmud-i Zarrinqalam (or gold pen) ; Mawlana Muham- 
mad Ilusayn^ of Tabriz ; Mawlana Hasan ‘^Ali of Mashdiad; Mir Mu^izz 
of Kashan ; Mirza Ibrahim of Isfahan ; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing ; hence the large number of skilful 
caligraphists. Nasta^liq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muhammad Hiisayn ^ of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zarrinqalam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawlana ^Abd" ’1-^Aziz ; his madddt and daxva^ir ^ show everywhere a 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics consider him ecpial to 
Mulla Mir ^Ali. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Baqir, the son of the illustrious Mulla Mir ‘^Ali ; Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash. had ; Mir Husayn-i Kulanki ; Mawlana ‘^Abd'^ ’1-1 lay ; 
Mawlana Dawri ; ® Mawlana ^Abd" ’r- Rahim ; Mir ^Abd" dlah ; Nizami of 
Qazwin ; ^Ali Chaman of Kashmir ; Nur'^ ’llah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts ; some of the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 

^ According to the MaklahCit and the Mir^dt, 8hah Muhammad of Nishapur. 
Both mention another caligraphist, Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

- He was the teacher of the celebrated caligraphist <^Imdd, whose biography 
will be found in the Mir^dt. Vide also the preface of Dr. Sprengcr’s Gulistdn. 

® Ho died A.H. 1020, six years after Akbar’s death. 

By Madddt (extensions), jaligraphists mean letters like lJ ; by dawd^ir 
(curvatures), letters like 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal intervals ; call the spaces between them 
a, b, c, of which a is the highest. Kvery letter which tills the space b is called a 
shnsha ; as i, J, s. The diacritical points are immaterial. Every line above b 
is called a marJeaz ; every lino below 6, i.e,, in c, a daman. Thus i consists of a 
shusha and a markaz ; (jw of a shiisha and a daman,. The knob of a uJ, or j, 
is called kalla. Thus uJ is a Madduy consisting of a kaJla, and a daman ; so also 
u/. The v-/ consists of a and a ddmu/i. 

In Grammar the word markaz moans the same as shusha in caligraphy ; thus 
5, A, consist of a markaz, and a shakl-i hamza. 

By isldhy caligraphists mean any additional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written letter with ink (Hind, siydhi bharnd), or erasing (Hind, chhitnd). 

^ His name is Sultan Bayizid ; he was born at Hirilt. Dawri is his poetical 
name. Vide Badaoni’s list of poets (vol. iii of the Bibl. Indica). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Kdtib^ 1-Mulk, the writer of the empire. His pupil was JOiwaja 
Muhammad Ilusayn, an Ahadi (vide Badaoni, ii, p. 394, where for Ibrahim, in the 
TarilA, read Bardhim). 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences arc held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,^ are all 
separately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the 
number of the })agcs ; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among books of renown, there arc few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of pliilosojdiy, witli which 
His Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. Tlic Akhlaq-i NasirT, the Knniya-yi Sa'^adat, the 
Qiibusnama, tlie works of Sliaraf of Munayr (vide p. 50), theGulistan, the 
Hadiqa of llaldin SaiifPi, the Masnawi of Ma^-nawi, the Jam-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Slu'dinama, tlie collected Masnawis of Shaykh Ni/ami, tlie 
works of Kbusrawand Mawlana Jami, tlie Dlwans of lihaqanT, Anwari, 
and several works on History, are continually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists are constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books, int o other languages. Thus a part of the Ziehi-i Jadid-i 
MlrzrPl (vide 5rd book, A^In 1) was translated under the superintendence 
of Amir Eath'^ ’llah of Shiraz (vide ji. 31), and also the Kishnjoshi, the 
Gangadhar, the Moliesli i\Iahanand, from Hindi (Sanscrit) into Persian, 
according to the interpretation of the author of this book. The Maha- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has likewise been 
translated, from Hindi into ]%sian, under the superintendence of Naqib 
Khan,2 Mawlana ‘^Abd" '1-Qadir of Badaon,^ and Shaykh Sultan of 

1 Observe that the Arabic bouk« are plaeeil last. ( But .see p. 10-t, line 4.— B.] 

2 Regarding this renowned man, vide Abu ’l-Fazl’a list of Orandees, 2nd book 
No. 1(11. 

3 Mulla t;AbiO ’l-Qadir, poetically styled Qddiri, was born A.H. 947 [or 949] at 
Badaon, a town near Dibll. Re was thus two years older than Akbar. His father, 
whom he lo.st in 909, was called Shaykh Mulnk Hlnih, and was a pupil of the iSainb 
Beehu of Samblial. <;Ab<W ’1-Qadir, or liadfwvi, as we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renow ned and pious men of his age, most of whom ho 
enumerates in the beginning of the third volume of his MuniaHnh. He excelled in 
Music, History, and Astronomy, and was on account of his beautiful voice appointed 
Court Imam for Wednesdays. He had early been introduced to Akbar by Jalal 
Khan Qurebi {ride List of Grandees, 2nd book. No. 2i:i). For forty years Badaoni 
lived in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Fay/i and Abu ’l-Fazl, the Shaykh’s 
sons ; but there was no sincere friendship between them, as Badaoni looked uj^n 
them as heretics. At the command of Akbar, he translated the Ramayan ( Badaoni 
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Thanesar.^ The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : 
His Majesty calls this ancient history Bazmnama, the book of Wars. The 
same learned men translated also into Persian the Rama}'an, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Earn C'handra, but 
is full of interesting points of Philosophy. Haj I Ibrahim of Sarhind trans- 
lated into Persian the Atharhan ^ which, according to the Hindus, is one of 

[I, pp. 330, 360), from the Sanserit into Persian, receiving for t^^enty-fou^ thousand 
sloks 150 Ashrafis and 10,000 Tangahs ; and parts of the Maliahharat; extracts 
from tlie History of Kashid ; and the Bahr'i 'l-Aftiudr, a work on the JladiK, A copy 
of another of his works, entitled Naj(W^ ^r-liashul, may he found among the Persian 
MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. His historical work, cntitleil M nntaf^ai^^ 't-TawnrlH, 
is much prized as written by an enemy of Akhar, whose character, in its grandeur 
and its failings, is much more prominent than in the Akhat ndma or the Tnbnqdt-i 
Akharl or the MtA'dtiir-i Rahim. It is especially of value for the religious views of 
the emperor, and contains interesting biographies of most famous men and poets of 
Akbar’s time. The History ends with the beginning of A.H. 1004, or eleven years 
before Akbar’s death, and we may conclude that Badaoni died soon after that year, 
'rhe book was kept secret, and according to a statement in the U-^AUim, it 

w’as made public during the reign of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by dis- 
believing the statement of Hadaoni’s children that they themselves had been 
unaware of the existence of the book. The Tuzuk-i Jahangirl unfortunately says 
nothing about this circumstance ; but Badaoni’s work was certiiinly not known in 
A.H. 1025, the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in whicli the Rnhiml was 

written, whose author complained of the want of a history beside the 4’abaqat, and 
the Akbarnama. 

in point of style, Badaoni is much inferior to Bakbtaw’ar Khiin (Mir^at^d-^AIam) 
and Muhammad Kazim (the ^Alam-glr Rama), but somewhat superior to his friend 
Mirza Nizam“ ’d-Din Ahmad of Hirat, author of the Tabaqdt, and to 9 Abd^‘ ’1 Hamid of 
Labor, author of the Pddishdhnuma. 

<?Abd“ ’1-Qadir of Badaon must not be confounded with Maw'lana Qadirl, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar, 

^ Vide Badaoni 1 1, p. 278 ; and for Haji Ibrahim, iii, p. 130. [li, p. 278. — B.] 

® “ In this year (A.H. 983, or A.H. 1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaykh Bhawan, 
had come from the Hakhiii and turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate the Atharhan. Several of the religious precepts of this book 
re.somble the laws of Islam. As in translating I found many dillicult passages, 
which Shaykh Bhawan could not interpret cither, I reported the circumstance to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shaykh Payzi, and then Haji Ibriihim, to translate it. 
The latter, though willing, did not write anything. Among the precepts of the 
Atharhan, there is one which says that no man will bo saved unless he read a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times the letter I, and resembles very much our 
Ld illdh^ ilia d-ldh. Be.sidcs, I found that a Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindus bury their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the 8haykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument ; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islam. Let us* praise God for his conversion ! ” 
Badaoni, ii, p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabharat was not quite a failure. “ For two nights 
His Majesty himself translated some passages of the Maliahharat, and told Naqib 
Khan to write down the general meaning in Persian ; the third night he associated 
mo with Naqib Khan and, after three or four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities — enough to confound the eighteen worlds— were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor took exception to my translation, and called 
me a IlardmjAnr and a turnip-eater, as if that was my share of the book. Another 
part was subsequently flnished by Naqib Khan and Mulla Sheri, and another part 
by Sultan Haji of Thanesar ; then Shaykh Fayzi was appointed, who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry ; then the Haji wrote two other parts, adding a verbal 
translation of the parts that had been left out. He thus got a hundred jaz together, 
closely written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on the 
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the four divine books. The Lllawati, which is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindu veil, 
and received a Persian garb from the hand of my elder brother, Shayldi 
^Abd^* ’1-Fayz-i FayzL^ At the ccmraand of Ilis Majesty, Mukammal 
Khan of Gujrat translated into Persian the Tajak, a well-known work on 
Astronomy. The Memoirs - of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may be called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Mirza ^Abd”-T-Rahim Khan, the present Khan 
Khanan (CoJnmandcr-in-Chief). The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian ^ by Mawlana Shfih Muhammad of Shahabad. The 
’l-Bulddn, an excellent work on towns and countries, has been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as Mulla Ahmad of 
Thathah,^ Qasim Beg, Shaykh Munawwar, and others. The Haribds, a 
book containing the life of Krislma, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri {vide the poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new version of the 
Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of ^Aydr Danish/^ 
The original is a masterpiece of i)ractical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Nasr" Hah-i Mustawfi and Mawlana Husayn-i 
Wa^iz has translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindi story of the love of Nal and Daman, wiiich 
melts the hearts of feelijig readers, has been metrically translated by my 


original was not loft out ; but he was soon after driven from Court, and is now in 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays the 
fight between Ihindus and the Kurus. May (Jod Almighty protect those that are 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear the prayer of pardon 
of every one who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in [slam • for 
‘ He allows men to return to Hun in repentance ! ’ This Razmndma was illuminated 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandees were ordered to make copies, and (;Abd>» T-Kazl 
wrote an introduction to it of about two juz, etc.” Baddoni, ii, p. 302 A cony of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen Jans (^) is among the uk. of 
t)ne = sixteen pages quarto, or two sheets 

1 V'S work has been printed. Abu ’I.Ka?l’s words Uindu veil are an allusion to 
, Lllawati s sox. 

« Vide Ti«uk-i Jahanjrirk p 417. The WSqiqat-i Timur were translated into 

.4 n 2SS edit^R U ''y Ab« Talib-i Turbati. Padshahnama 

11 , p. 288, ed t, Bibl. Indica. Conqueror of the world,” geti sitdni, is Babar’s title 
Regarding the titles of the Mogul Kinporors from liabar to Bahadur Shah vide 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1808, Part I, p. 3<). ’ 

> “ Duriug this year (A.H. 9i)D. or A.U. 1590-1), I received the order from His 
Majesty to re- write in an easy style, the History of Kashmir, which Mnlli Shsh 
Muhammad of Shahabad, a very learned man, had translated into Persian I finished 
this undertaking m two months, when my work was put into the Imperial Srv 
to bo read out to His Majesty in Its turn.” Baddoni ii p 374 ^ i-iorary, 

* Regarding the tragic end of this “ heretic ", v\de Baddoni, ii, p. 364 Notices 
reganUng the other two men will be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 
ror ^lyar-t Danish. Such abbreviations are common in titles. 
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brother SliaylA Fayzi-i FayyazI, in the masmivi metre of the Lay! 
Majnun, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal Daman} 

As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well-informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Naqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Jaqfar Bog-i Asaf Khan. The introduction is 
composed by me. The work has the title of T drlJ^-i A Ifi, - the History of a 
thousand years. 

^ The Art of Pamting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called taswir. His Majesty, from* 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the DarOglias and the clerks ; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained . The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzdd,^ mav be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc., now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate 


^ “ Fayzi’8 Naldaman (for Nalo Daifian contains about 4,200 verses, and was 
composed, A.H. 1003, in the short sp^co of five months). It was presented to Akbar 
with a few ashrafls as nazar. It was put among the set of books read at Court, and 
Naqib Khan was appointed to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, a masnawi, 
the like of which, for the last three hundred years, no poet of Hindustan, after Mir 
Khusraw of JDihli, has composed.” Badaoni, ii, p. 290. 

^ In A.H. 1000, A.D. 1591-2, the belief appears to have been current among the 
Muhammadans that Islam and the world were approaching their end. Various 
men arose, pretending to be Imam Mahdh who is to precede the reappearance of 
Christ on earth ; and even Badaoni’s belief got doubtful on this point. Akbar’s 
disciples saw in the common rumour a happy omen for the propagation of the 
Din-i lldhl. The Tdril^4 Alfl was likewise to give prominence to this idea. 

The copy of the TdriJ^d Alfl in the .Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal (No. 19) 
contains no preface, commences with the events subsequent to the death of the 
Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends abruptly with the reign of ‘iUmar ibn-i QAbd« 
T-Malik (A.H. 99, or A.D. 717-18). The years are reckoned from the death of the 
Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For further particulars regarding this book, vide 
Badaoni, ii, p. 317. 

* ” Bihzdd was a famous painter, who lived at the court of Shah Israa<IIl-i Safawi 
of Persia.” Sirdjullughdt. 
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objects look as if they Lad life. More than a hundred painters i 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of ^ 

perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. us is P 
true of the Hindus ; i their pictures surpass our conception o g' • 
Few, indeed, in the whole world arc found cipial to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention . 

1. Mir Sayyid ^Ali of Tabriz.^ He learned the art from us father 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of roya avour la. 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his ait, and has met 

with much success. p- 

2 Khwaja ‘JAbd“ ’s-Samad, styled ShTnnqalam, or swee p ■ 
comes from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a 
grandee of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to ic worn 
effect of a look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they received, the 


Khwaja’s pupils became masters. ■, .,r ■ i i • 

3. Daswanth. He is the son of '4 palkcc-bearer. He devoted us 
whole life to the art, and used, from love of his profcs.sion, to draw am 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the Muyaja In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many masterpieces. 

4. Basawan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame : Kesu, Lai, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farrulh the Qalmiiq (Calmuck), Madhu,'' Jagan, 
Mohesh, Khemkaran, Tara, Sawla, Haribas, Ram. It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is “ to pluck a 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf ”, 

I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 


1 Compare with Abu 'l-Fazl’s opinion, Flpliinst one’s History of India, second 

^ under tlie name of JuddJ. Vide the poetical extracts 
of the second book. 11c illuminated the Story of Amir Ilamzah, mentioned on the 

next ^ Chahdrsadi. Vide the list of grandees in the second book, No. 266. 

* Mentioned in the Ma^asir-i Rahlmi (p. 753) as in the service of <iAbd« ’r-Rabim 
KJian Kiianaii, Akbar’s commander-in-cliief. 
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antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter 
of the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see tlic 
truth. One day at a private party of friends, Ilis Majesty, who had con- 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked ; “ Tliere 
are many that Jiate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as 
if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for a painter in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his 
work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

The number of masterpieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both })rose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of II amzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingiziifima, 
the Zafarnama,^ this book, the Kazninama, the Eamayaii, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, the ^Ayar Danish, etc., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line- drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansabddrs^ AhadTs, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1,200 to GOO dams. 


A^ln 35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this dejiartment ; 
Lence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into 
ts working order. He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies 
yheir applicability to practical purposes. Thus a plated armour was 
brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but no bullet was so 

^ A History of the House of Timur, by Sharaf« ’d-Din of Yazd (died 1446). 
Vide Morley’s Catalogue of Historical MSS., p. 94., . , 
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powerful as to make an impression on it. A siiffioient number of such 
armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. His Majesty also 
looks into the prices of such as are sold in the bazars. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords (JMsa swords), one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s slee])ing apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness ; they 
are called kotal swords. When the number of Jdam swords (in conse- 
quence of presents, etc.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the kotal swords. There are also twelve Yakbandi (?),^ the turn of 
every one of which recurs after one week. Of Jdmdhars and KhapimSy 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week ; and each has 
thirty kotals, from which deficiencies are su])plied as before. Besides, 
eight knives, twenty spears and barchhas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six Mashjiadl bows, Bhaddyan bows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. , . } In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdr-i ^Am, or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansahddrs and AlmdlSy carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.e. every four of them carry 
four quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axes, ])ointed axes, 'piydzi war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, })estles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qaidr ^ of 
camels and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and 
on travels they use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Ajiilrs and other people stand opposite the Qur^ ready for 
any service ; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Pllephants in full trappings, camels, 
carriages, naqqdras, flags, the kawkabaSy and other Imperial insignia, 
accom[)any the Qar, while eager macebearers superintend the march, 
assisted by the j\lirbakhshls. In hunting expeditions several swift runners 
are in attendance, and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 

1 I doubt the correctness of the translation. The word yakbandi is not in tlu 
db'tionarics. 

* The text has an unintelligible .sentence. 

» Five camels are called qifar, in Hind, qafdr. A string of some length is tied to 
the tail of the front camel and is drawn through the nose holes of the next behind 
it, and so on. Young camels are put on the backs of their mothers. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19, 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


Swords (slightly bent) . 

K Jidda (straight swords) 

Gnpti (a sword in a walking stick) 
Jamdhar (a broad dagger) 
j^ianjar 
Khapwa 
Jam JMli . 

Bdlc . 

JJianhwa 
Katdra 
NarsinJc moth 
Kamdn (bows) 

TaJdsh Jcamdn 
NdwaJc 

Arrows, per bundle 
Quivers 
l)adl . 

Tirbarddr (arrow drawers) ^ 

PaiJcdnJcash (do.) 

Neza (a lance) 

Barchha 
Sale , 

SaintJil 
Selara 

Gurz (a war club) 

ShasJipar (do.) 

Kestan (?) ^ . 

Tabar (a war axe) 

Piydzi (a club) 

Zdghndl (a pointed axe) 

Cliakar-basola 
Tabar zdghnol 
Tarangdla . 

Kdrd (a knife) 

Gupti Icard . 

Qamchl Jedrd 
Chdqu (a clasp knife) 


. I R. to Mnhurs. 
. 1 to 10 R, 

. 2 to 20 R, 

. J R, to 2J M. 

. Uo5i?.^ 

. 1 R, to 1| M. 

. IrAoUM, 

. IrAoIM, 

. l-i^.tolM. 

. i R. to 1 M. 

. I R. to 2 M. 

. i R. to 3 M, 

. 1 to 4 7?. 

. I R. to 1 M. 

. I to 30 R, 

. IrAo2M. 

. J to 5 /?. 

. I to 2^ d. 

. {to 3 R. 

. 1 1 7?. to 6 M. 

. f 7?. to 2 M. 

. I to 1-| R. 

. ^ to 1 7?. 

. 10 d. to I R. 

. J to 5 7^. 

. 4 7?. to 3 717. 

. 1 to 3 7?. 

. \RAo2 M. 

. I to 5 R. 

. 4 7?. to 1 M, 

1 to 6 7?. 

. 1 to 4 72. 

. J to 2 72. 

. 2 to 1 M. 

. 3 72. to 1| M. 

. 1 to 31 72. 

. 2dAo\ 72. 


^ If this spelling bo correct, it is the same as the next (No. 19) ; but it may be 
tir-i pardar, an arrow with a feather at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 

* This name is doubtful. The MSS. give all sorts of spellings. Vide my text edition, 
p. 121, 1. 1, The dictionaries give no information. 
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70. Kantlia sobkd ^ 

71. Moza-yi dliaiil 

72. Kajem 

73. Artak (the quilt) -i kajem 

74. QasJiqa 

75. Gardanl ^ . 

76. Matchlocks . 

77. Ban (rockets) 


1 to 10 R. 

\ to 10 R. 

50 to 300 R, 

4 to 7 M. 

1 R. to 24 M. 
1 R. to \ M. 

4 R. to 1 M, 
24 to 4 R. 


A^ln 36. 
ON GUNS. 


Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
state ; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There arc nowadays guns made 
of such a size tliat the ball weighs 12 mans ; several elcpliants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daroghas and 
clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

Ilis Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, on marclies, can easily be taken to 
pieces, and properly put together again when required, lly another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name Gajmls. Guns which a single man may carry are called 
Narndls. 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Suba has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun ; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gujndls and Narndls. 

Amirs and Ahadls are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
ioot varies from 100 to 400 d. 

* Tho iiguro represents a long spear ; but the etymology, as also its position in the list 
of weapons, shows that it must be a part of tho armour, a npck-piece. 

^ A round shield-like plate of iron attached to the neck of the horse and hanging down 
io 9# to protect tho chest of the animal. 
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A^ln 37 . 

ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 

These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to tlie top. 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, 
and joining the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from fore- 
sight, on one edge open ; but numerous accidents were the result, especi- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an excellent method of 
construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a 
roll, so that the folds get longer at every twist ; they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and 
heat them gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun ; or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made 
of a length of two yards ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yards long, and go by the name of Damdnak. The gunstocks arc differ- 
ently made. From the practical knowledge of His Majesty, guns are 
now made in such a manner that they can be fired off, without a match, 
by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets are also made so as to cut like 
a sword. Through the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, e.g., Ustad 
Kabir and Husayn. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottom- 
piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, both being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is 
called Daid. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and 
delivered, in proper order, at the harem, to which place they are also 
brought for . . d At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long 
guns the weight of a ball does not exceed twenty-five tanks, and fdr 
smaller ones fifteen. But balls of the former weight no one but His 
Maj esty “ would dare to fire. When the barrels are polished, they are again 

“ ““ ~ ~ - ] - 

^ Tlio to\t has an unintelligible word ; the varianteslectmies are marked on p. 125 of 
text edition. Note (13). The Banaras MS, has The Avord appears to be a foreign 

term. ‘ 

* Akbar was remarkable for bodily strength. Vide Tusuk i Jahangiri, p. 16. 
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sent to the liareni, and preserved in proper order. Tliev are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, b^lie order of His Majesty, with a trausverse 
bottom-piece. Having been ]>ut to an old stock, tliev are tilled to one- 
third of the barrel watli jiowder, and fired otk If no tardwish ^ takes place, 
and the trial is satisfactory, tliey take tlie barrels again to His Majesty, 
wdio gives the order to finish the mouthpiece of the barrel. After this the 
gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected to a trial. If the ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by means of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Majesty, luinded over 
to a filer. He adorns the outside of tlie barrel in various ways, according 
to orders, when it is taken to tlic harem. Tlie W'ood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on. Several things are marked on every 
matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now^ removed ; the place where the iron is taken from ; 
the w^orkman ; the place wdicre the gun is made ; the date : its number. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels is selected and completed at His Majesty’s command. It is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom-piece is fixed ; and the 
order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pargaz,"^ etc. As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial is ordered ; and when 
it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third time at the harem. 
In this state the gun is called soda (plain). Five bullets are sent along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner above described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour of the barrel and 
the stock is now given ; one of the nine kindvS of colour is selected for 
the stock. Guns also differ in the quality of inlaid gold and enamel ; the 
colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed is called rangin 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together witli five bullets ; 
His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last ball. When ten 
of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel 
and the butt end with gold. They are then again sent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
the slaves. 


^ Tardwish means a trickling-, the particular meaning which it hero has, is nut clear 
and not gjven in the Dictionaries. 

2 Pargaz, or Purgaz, may mean the groove into which the ramrod is put, or the 
ramrod itself. The word is not in the diets., and appears to bo unknown at the present 
day. 
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/rin 38. 

THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
will best sliQW what sort of a machine it is. 


yUm 39. 

THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 

The Imperial arsenal contains manvfachired, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Eacli of them is cither long, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into scida (j)lain), rangln (coloured^ and kofthlr (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
as klidsa, i.e. for his special use. First, tw'clve in honour of the twelve 
months ; eacJi of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondhj, tliirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thirdhj, t]iirty-twa> for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthlg, thirty-one Ivtals. Sometimes there arc only tw'enty-eight. 
Whenever some of the former guns have been given away, hotals are 
brought, to sujiply their places. The order of precedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month ; the w^eek ; days ; kotaJs ; plain ; coloured ; koftkdr, 
not handed over to the slaves ; koftkdr, handed over to the slaves ; long 
ones, selected from peshkasJi presents, or from such as were bought ; 
damdnaks, selected from peshkash, or from bought ones ; such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five khdm 
guns are divided into seven parts ; every fifteen form a kishk, or guard, 
and are al w^ays ke[)t ready by the slaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first ; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is also follow'cd on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On 
Thursdays, tw'o are again taken from the first, and four from the second ; 
four from the third ; live from tlie fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
the first ; five from the second ; four from the third ; five from the fourth. 
So also for Saturdays. In order to supply the places of such Mdsa guns 
as have been given aw'ay, five other classes have been determined on : 
half kotals, fourteen ; quarter kotals, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 
one-sixteenth kotals, tw^o ; one-thirtysccond kotals, one. When kotal 
guns arc given aw\ay, they bring half kotals ; similarly, the place of a gun, 
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when given away, is taken by the next ; and tlic jhicc of tlic lant is 
supplied by one selected from such as liave been bought. 

One liiindred and one guns are continually ke])t in tlic harem. Tlioir 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the lotak, the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the I'ofd'dr not in charge of the slaves, the kofldr in tluMr charge, the 
selected long ones, the selected Damanah, the chosen ones of the seleided 
ones. .On the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order. F or ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning ; and when each gun has been used four times it is 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are jnit first. 

An ord(‘r has also been given to the writers to write dinvn the gaine 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used, dims it was 
found that with the gun which has the name of Samjnlm one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Farwardln month of the 
present era. 


A%i 40. 

ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOC^K FEARERS. 

The pay of a Mlrdaha ^ is of four grades, 300 dams, 280 d., 270 d., 
260 d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
divided into three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230 d. Second grade, 
220 d., 210 d„ 200 d. Third grade, 190 d., 180 d„ 170 d. Fourth grade, 
160 d., 150 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 


A^ln 41. 

THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 

^ .4 man placed over ten. The rank of the Mirdufui appears to have been the only 
r>,on-commissioned rank in the Mo"ul armies. The lowe-st commissioned rank was that of a 
Dahba^hl, which word, though of the .same etymological meaning, differs in usage, and 
signifies a man in command of ten. The rank of a Dahibashl was the lowest Mansahddr rank 
(vide the second book). Mirdaha is also used in the sense of a servant who looks after 
ten horses. 


8 
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and to the success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army, 
Plxpcrienced men of HindustaJi put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, wlicn guided by a few bold 
men armed with matcldocks, such an elephant alone is worth double tliat 
number. In vehemence on one side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the otlier, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in ])oint of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of liis 
ca[)tivity ; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. P'rom a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting-season 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant ciame in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and exjierienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tic 
a rope round his foot. Female-elephants, when mourning the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by peo])le acapiainted with 
music ; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matclilock, and 
will learn to pick up things that have been dropped and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this 
they hide in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with liim. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
Bmell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak ^ to one hundred nipees ; 


^ During tlie reigns of Akbar’s siicce.ssor, the priee of a well-trained war elephant rose 
much higher. Vide Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, p. 198. At the time of Shdhjahan, the first white- 
elephant was brought from Pegu, Pddishdhmna, i, p. 267. 



elephants worth five thousand, and ton tliousand rupees, are pretty 
coniinon. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1. Bhaddar. It is well [)roport ioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigu(\ They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which tiny call in Hindi Gaj numikd Many ]>ro])ertles are 
ascribed to it. 2. Mand, It is black, lias yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 2. Mirtj. It has a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds arc formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threiTold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, raj love of 
sensual enjoyment, and tain irascibility, which shall be further cx])laijicd 
below, 2 elephants are divided into three classes. First, siudi in which sat 
predominates. They are well ])roportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
to a very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj ])revails. They 
are savage - looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as arc full of tain. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to slee]) and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen,''^ lunar months. 
For three months the jlaida yerminalia intermix in the womb of the 
female ; when agitated the mass looks like (piicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month the y/uiV/rt settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the 
veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the yenitalia become distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

^ This o: resccncc is also called GajinotJ, or dcphmit-^' pmrl. Forbes has also (taj)nanih, 
and the I)alJl-i Sfdi, (j;aj wati (?). 

2 In t\\(\ fourth book of this work. 

^ The time is differently given. The emperor Jahangir says in his M(*inoirs (p. 130) : — 
“ During this month a female elephant in my stables gave birtfi before my own eyes. 

1 had often expressed the wish to have the time of gestation of the female elephant 
correctly determined. It is now certain that a female birth takes place after sixteen, and 
a male birth after nineteen, months [the emperor means evidently .so/wr months] ; and the 
process is different from what it is with man, the feetus being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young one sinks down every moment trying to reach the 
teats of the mother.” Vide Lt, Johnstone’s remarks on the same subject, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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process of quickening commences. If the female, during gestation, gets 
stronger, the foetus is sure to be a male ; but if she gets weak it is the 
sigh of a female. During the sixteentli month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and tlie life of the foetus becomes quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there is every chance ^ of a premature birth on 
account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

i\ccording to others the sperm gets solid in the first month ; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their a})j)earance ; in the fourth month, 
the fmtus grows and gets strong ; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth. It will be a male young one if the greater part of tlic sperm came 
from the male ; and it will be a female young one if the reverse is the case. 
If the sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a liermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the male ; and must be forced to 
copulate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very suj)erior 
class of elephants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes 
two. For five years the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In. this state 
they are called bfil. When ten years old they are named piit ; when 
twenty years old, bikka ; when thirty years old, kalba. In fact the 
animal changes appearance every year, and then gets a new name. When 
sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The skull then looks like two 

1 Tho words of the text aro ambi<>uous. They may also mean : In the seventeenth 
month tho effort of the foetus to move causes the female to sink down. 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans.^ White eyes 
mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. The trunk is 
the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. With it, it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and 
two are tlie tusks outside. The latter arc one and more yards long, round, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddish and straight, tlie end 
slightly bent upwards. Some elephants have four tusks. With a view 
to usefulness as also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, wliich 
grow again. With some elephants they have to cut tlic tusks annually ; 
with others after two or three years ; but they do not like to cut them 
when an elephant is ten and eighty years old. An ele])hant is ])crfect when 
it is eight (Last high, nine dast long, and ten dast round the belly, and along 
the back. Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namely, the fore 
feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the ])enis, the tail. White s])ot8 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
as a sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rain*^. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and its rider. Ihit elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft })arts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets the name of Tajti or SarJian, When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is called SingddhCil ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places, Tal-jor. When in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
but some elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 

^ (ihalla afiihdn. This word, though common, is not in our dictionaries. It is a flat 
piece of wicker work, from one to two feet square. Throe sides of tlie square arc slightly 
bent upwards. They put grain on it, and seizing the instrument with both hands, they 
throw up the grain, till the husks, stones, and all other refuse collect near the side which 
is not bent upwards, when the refuse is removed with the hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes. 
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The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio ; the Mand in spring ; the 
Mirg in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season, l^llephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His Majesty’s elephant (rajmwte : he gets brisk as soon 
as he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age of twenty-five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they are very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as hasti, gaj, 
ply hdtlii, etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it will much 
improve, so that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names arc as follows : 1. Airdivata, in the East ; 
2. Pundarika, south-east ; 13. BdmaUy south ; 4. Kmmday south-west ; 
5. Anjan, west ; 6. Puhpadanta, north-west ; 7, Sdrhhahliuma, north ; 
8. Suprafika, north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first ; elephants with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, are the offspring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, 
with a white breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 

^ The MSS. have an unintelUgiblo word. Perhaps ^iishsanj, graceful, is the correct 
reading. 
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fifth ; if fearful, with prominent veins, with a short hump and ears and 
a long trunk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long 
trunk, from tlic seventh ; and if of a combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eight classes : 

1 . Elephants whose slcin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from tlie battle-field, dislike meat, and ])refer 
clean food at proj)er times, are said to be Bew mizdj (of a divine temper). 

2. Such as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do so, are Gandharha 
mizdj (angelic). 3. If irritable, of good appetite, fond of l)eing in water, 
they arc Brahaman mizdj (of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattn, or warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sudra mizdj. 6. Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and arc fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of a 
serpent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have 
the temper of a Pishdeha (spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
do men harm, and arc fond of running about at night, have the qualities 
of a Rdchhas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their 
causes and proper remedies. 

Elephants are found in the Sfibah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Narwar,^ as far as Barar ; in the Huba of Ilrilifibad (Alla- 
habad), in the confines of Bannali, (Bhath) Glioia, and Katanpur, 
Nandanpur, 8irguja, and Bastar ; in the Sfiba of Mfilwa, in llandiyah, 
Uchhod, ChanderT, Santwas, Bijagarh, Eaisin, Hoshangribad, Garlia, 
Haryagarh ; in the Sfiba of Jfihar, in the neighbourhood of Kahtas 


^ Narw<ar, where Abfi ’1-Fazl wa« subsequently murdered at the instigation of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir), Long. 77'^ 58', I^at. 25".‘19' ; (ifioidfjhdt, near Dinagopore, iamg. 89"' 17', 
Lat. 25"* 12' ; Rntanpur (Abu ’l-Fa^l evidently means the one south-east of Sargaelih), 
Long. 82y Lat. 22^ I t' ; Sargachh, Long. SIP 8', Lat. 23" 8' ; Ihnlnr, Long. 81" 58', 
Lat. 19° 13'. The towns from llandiya to lfaryriga<lh he all between Long. 75° and 79°, 
and Lat. 21° and 24° (Gwaliar). For UchhM (o;(^l) the third book has Unchhad 
The Fort of Kahtas, the scene of ^her Hindi’s first exploit, lies Long. 84°, Lat. 24° 38'. 
The name Pattah («.) is doubtful, each MS. having a dilTerent reading. 

Wild elephants have nowadays disappeared in nearly all the places mentioned by 
Abu ’1-Fazl. 
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and Jharkhand ; and in the 8uba of Bengal, in Orisa, and Satgaw. 
The elephants from Pannah are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi sahn. They vary in number ; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
very cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and 
break down a whole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances. 
On the journey one runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; a young 
female is generally selected for this purpose. When they go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they hide themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
young one is, set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death . Sometimes 
its mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have 
heard the following story from His Majesty : “ Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we saw that some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female 
elephant played us a trick. She feigned to be dead. Wo passed her, and 
went onwards ; but when at night we returned, we saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Aydz. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some cases it is difficult to beheve them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disa})pointed in 
their best intentions. But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other 
important matters, has been able, through God’s assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check thgse low but hauglity men ; lie teaches 
them to desire submission, and bestows upon tliem, by wise laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
put in charge of honest Diiroghas. Certain elepliants were also declared 
i-e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


42. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL El.EPIlANTS. 

His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon exjierience : 
1. Mast (full blood) ; 2. Sherglr (tiger-seizing) ; 3. Sdda (plain) ; 

4. Manjhola (middlemost) ; 5. Karha ; 6. Phaiidurkiffa ; 7. MokaL 
The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given signs of perfection and exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elejihants, 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. Tlie fourth class contains 
elephants of a somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elejihants of the sixth class are 
smaller than those of the fifth. The last class contains all young ones still 
unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


A^m 43. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But 
when His Majesty, soon aPer lifting the veil, ^ commenced to care for the 


' The same phiaso as on j). 1.3, line 12. It refers to the year l.^)60, when Ba\ram fell 
in disgrace, and A .bar assumed the reins of the government. 



happiness of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast ek^phants. Large ones get 
daily 2 mans 24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 s. ; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2. Sherglrs. Large ones, 2 m. 9 s. ; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s. ; small 
ones, 1 m. 39 s. 3. Sddas. Large ones, 1 m. 34 5. ; middle-sized ones, 
1 m. 29 5 . ; small ones, 1 m. 24 s. 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 m. 20 5. ; small ones, 1 m. 18 5. 5. Karims. Large 
ones, 1 m. 14 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 9 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 4 s. 
6. PhandurJciyas. I^arge ones, 1 m. ; middle-sized ones, 30 5. ; small 
ones, 32 5. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26 s. ; middle-sized ones, 24 5. ; 
third class, 22 s. ; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth class, 18s.; sixth class, 16s.; 
seventh class, 14 s. ; eighth class, 12 s. ; ninth class, 10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four ; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Large oyies. Big, 1 m. 22 s. ; middling, 1 m. 18 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 14s. 

2. Middlesized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 s. ; middling, 1 m. G s. ; small, 1 m. 2 s. 

3. Small ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 s. ; still smaller, 
22 s. 4. Mokals. First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s. ; fourth, 
16 s. ; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 12 s. ; seventh, 10 s. ; eighth, 8 s. ; ninth, 6 s. 


/Pin 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elc[)hants. There are five and a half^ servants for each, 
viz., a Mahdwai, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. He must be acquainted with its good and- bad properties, and 
thus contribute to its usefulness. He gets 200 dfwis per month ; but if 
the ele[)hant be khntahar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220 d. Secondly, a Bhol, who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elo[)hant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal ; but he often performs the duties of the Mahdwat. His monthly 
pay is 110 d. Thirdly, the Meths, of whom there are three and one-half, 
or only three in case of small elephants, A meth fetches fodder, and assists 
in caparisoning the elejihant. Meths of all classes get on the march four 
ddms daily, and at other times three and a he If. 

2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, viz., a Mahdivat, at 180 d. ; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d . ; and three Meths as before. 


^ i.o., either eleven servants for two elephants, or the last a .is a boy. 
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3. For every Sdda, there are four and a half servants, viz,, a Mahdivat, 
at 160 6?., a Bhol at 90 d. ; and two and a half Meths. 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahdwat^ at 
140 f/. ; a Bhdl, at 80 d ; and two Meths. 

5. For every KarJia, there are three and a half servants ; viz., a 
Mahdwat at 120 d. ; a Bhol, at 70 d. ; and one and a lialf Meths. 

6. For every Phandurhija, there arc two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat ^ 
at 100 d ; and a Meth. 

7. For every Mokal, there arc likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, 
at50ff. ; ^nduMeth. 

Female Ele'pliants. 1 . Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 d. ; a Bhoi, at 60 d. ; two Meths. 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 80 d. ; a Bhol, at 50 d. ; and one 
and a half Meths. 3. Small ones have two ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 60 d. ; 
and a Meth. 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz., a Mahdivat, at 60 d., 
and a Meth. 

The Fawjddr. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ton, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a halqa ; the super- 
intendent is called Faivjddr. His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches thoTu to be bold, and to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. When a Fawjddr is 
raised to the dignity of a ijad~i (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fawjddrs, as 
Btstis (commanders of twenty) and Dahhdshls (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the Dahhdshls u[) to 
the IlazdrTs (commanders of one thousand). The pay of oflicers above the 
Ijadi is different. Some Fawjddrs have been raised to the dignity of 
grandees of the court. A Hadi marks two horses. A Bis ft of the first grade 
has 30 rufces per mensem ; second grade, 25 R. ; third grade, 20 R. A 
Dahhdshi of the first grade has twenty R. ; second grade, 16 R. ; third 
grade, 12 i?. Bistis and Dahbdshis mark one horse, and belong to the 
Ahadis. Such Fawjddrs as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdwat and of one Bhdl of 
that elephant, which they select for their own use ; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a MaJmvai. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
therefore put several ^Iqas in charge of every grandee, and required him 
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to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (A^m 78). 

A^m 45. 

THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Dkarna is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for the chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andu is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Ben is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elejiliant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh hen resembles the Andu, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The ChaMl is a piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassujes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful roise. 
M^hen elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had 
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much trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His IVlajesty invented 
the present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Andliiijdrl, i.c., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Ujijdli, i.e., light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with two ends to tlie Kildiva 
{vide next). When tlie elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, esj)ecially 
when the elej)hant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells att ached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. The Kildwa ^ consists of a few twisted ro[)es, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, wit lion t, liowever, 
being interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight fingers 
broad. A ring is drawn through ])oth ends of the ro])es, and fastened where 
the throat of the elejdiant is ; the elephant driver rests his f(*et in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leatlier. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kaldwa, which will ])revent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The DuUJiT is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a staff. This 
they tie over the kaldiva to strengthen it. 

11. The Kandr is a small pointed sjuke, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the hddwa, and })ri(^k the ele])hant’s ears with it in 
order to make the animal wild or to urge it on. 

12. The Dor is a thick rope ])assing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attacli many other 
trappings to it. 

13. The Gadela is a cushion ])ut on the back of the elephant below 
the duUhi. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The Gudaufi is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the dultJil. It is also 
ornamental. 

15. The Pichwa is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the Bhoi, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The Chaurdsi consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 

^ This should bo Kalawa. Abu ’l*Fazl spells the word wrong ; vide my text edition, 
p. 13G, 1. 16. It looks as if Abu ’1-Fazl had mistaken this Persian word for a Hindi term ; 
else, why should he have any spelling at all. In Vullcrs’ Persian Dictioiiary, ii, p. V626, 
read f^it for Mat, and ba tanid for his emendation (?) tabyin. 
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broad cjotli, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pilkachh is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kaldiva, the latter being added by Ilis ]\Iajesty. 

J 9. Quids (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There arc about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are cither white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Taf/i/d consists of live iron plates, each a s[)an long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to eacli other by rings. On both sides of the Taijyd 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the kaldwa, to which botli are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and 
tied to the kaldwa ; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes 
ending in a curve, and adorned with knobs. The Quids are attached here. 
At their lower cndtlierc arc three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Quids and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but the latter lies over the forehead. AH this is 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals. 

21. The Pdkhar is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are 
separate ])ieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pCikhar. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Mcgh dambar is an aAvning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

21. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and quids hang down. 

25. The GatcU consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pdy ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajhdgad It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

^ i.e., an olephant-rein. Hia Maje.sty had reason to change the name Ankus, “ which 
Bounds offensive to a Persian ear.” Rashidi. Hence the Persians pronounce it anguzh. 
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28. Tlio Gad is a spear which has two prongs instead of an iron point. 
The Blm makes use of it, when the elepliant is refractory. 

29. The Bamjfi is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagawaf resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bliol uses it, to quicken the speed of the e]e])ha!it. 

31. The Jhandd, or flag, is hung round with Qatds, like a togJid It is 
fixed to the side of the ele])hant. 

Hut it is impossible to describe all the ornamental tra})pings of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Sherglr and Sdda, seven ])icces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of Hi dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi himhal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 
For I\[anjhola and Karha ele]>hants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandarklgas and Mokals, and 
female elephants, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddlecloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
aoout ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halqa-ddr is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, etc., at 
2 d. per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at GO d. per man. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kaldwa of the ele[)hant on which the 
Fawjddr rides, at 8 d. per ser ; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, etc., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants ; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


A^ln 40. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S USE (KHAHA). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s. of 
sugar, 4 s. oighl, and half a mun of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, etc. ; 
and some have one and a half man ^ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwat. 

Each elephant requires three bhois in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and arc fixed by His 

^ Togh is the same as tog. Vide A*’in 19, p. 52. 

2 Liquids are sold in India by the weight. 
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Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Meths. In the HalqaSj 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones ; bub 
for each Msa elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half nietJis ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other 
classes as in the Jfalqas. 

As each Ilalqa is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every Ham 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten Mam 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Dahd,iddr. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees fcr mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Naqib (watcher) and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
thing unusual happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
Ahadi. His Maj esty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. 


A%i 47. 

THE MANNER OF RIDING mT&l-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his 
command. His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced 
people.^ 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
so caparisoned is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the hhols. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, viz., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, 100 E . ; the 
DahdA, 31 R . ; the Naqlh, 15 R . ; the Mnshrif (mitex), R. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular zeal 
or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting ; some are always 

' Jahangir, in his Memoirs, gives several examples of Akbar’s daring in this respect ; 
vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
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ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a figlit is 
over, if the combatants were Wisa ele{)liants, the bhols receive 250 dams 
as a present ; but if other elephants, the bhols get 200 d. 

The DahdJddr of Hdsa elephants receives one ddat for every rupee 
paid as wages to the bhols and meths ; the Mushrifm entitled to I d., and 
the Naqlb to | d. In the case of halqa ele{)hants, the Sadlwdl, the 
Dahbdshl, and the Blstl, are entitled to I d. for every rupee ; and the 
Mushnf and the Naqlb receive the allowance given for khdsa ele[)hants. 


A%i 48. 

ON FINES. 

In order to prevent laziness and to ensure attentiveness, Ilis Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khdsa ele])hant the Bhols are fined thre(‘ months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhols and Meths are lined two- 
thirds of the value of the article ; but in the case of a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female ele[)hant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhols have to pay the cost ])rice of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an e]ej)hant to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in conseejiience thereof, Ik^ is liable to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold a,s a slave. If it was 
a lAdsa ele])hant, the Bhols lose three months’ ])ay and are further 
sus])ended for one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched to imjuire into the 
fatness or leanness of the lAdsa elephants. If ele}>hants an' found by them 
out of flesh to the extent of a (piarter, according to tlui scales fixed by 
the Fdcjosht Regulation A^In 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhols are likewise liable to lose a month’s wages. In the case (d 
halqa elephants, Ahadls are told off to examine them, arid submit a 
report to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahdwat and the Bhol 
are fined three inontiis’ wages. If jiart of an elephant’s tusk is broken, 
and the injury reaches as far as the kail — this is a ])lacc at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become useless — a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant is exacted, the ddrogha paying two-thirds, and the Fawjddr one- 
third. Should the injury not reach as far as the kali, the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions are the same, iiut, at present, 
a fine of one per cent has become usual ; in the case of khdsa elephants, 
however, such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 

9 
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A%i 49. 

THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for 
expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from Hraq-i ‘^Arab and ‘>Iraq-i 
‘’Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshau, Shirvvfin, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Turan and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have ])aid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
the ^Irdqi breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; 
but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are 
bred resembling ‘^Iraqis, especially between the Indus and the Bahat 
(Jhelum) : they go by the name of Sanuji : ^ so also in the district of 
Pati Haybatpur,^ Bajwaral, Tihara, in the Sfibaof Agra, Mewiit, and in 
the 8uba of Ajmir, where the horses have the name of pacliwariya. 
In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong horse is bred, which are called gut ; and in the confine of J^engal, 
near Kuch [-Bahar], another kind of horses occurs, which rank between 
the gut and Turkish horses, and are called tdnghan^^ they arc strong and 
powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 

^ Several good MSS. read Satiljl. 

2 Haibatpfir, f.at. 29° bV, Long. 76° 2' ; Tihara, Lat. 30° 57', Long. 75° 25'. 

[3 Taghan.—V.] 
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First, lie has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient cpiarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. J3y tliis arrangement, the animals will not suffer^ from 
that hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well-intentioned merchants 
into those of others. Ifut dealers wlio are known for their uprightness 
and humanity may keep their horses where they ])lease, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Secondhj, he ajipointed a (■ireums})eet man to the 
office of an Amln~i Kdnrdnsard, wlio from his su[)erior knowledge and 
ex})eriencc keeps the dealers from the patli of disobedience and ties the 
mischievous tongues of such as arc wicked and ev^asive. Thirdhj, lie lias 
appointed a clever writer, who kee])s a roll of horses that arrive and have 
been mustered, and who sees tliat the orders of His Majesty do not fail 
into abeyance. Fourthhj, he has appointed trustworthy men ac([uainted 
with the prices of horses to examine the animals, and to fix their jirices, 
ill the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, 
generally gives half as much again above the price fixed by them, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money.^ 


AHn 50. 

THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 

There are two classes of horses: 1. J\hdsa\ 2. Those that are not 
khfisci- JAdm horses are the following -six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the staliles of the princes ; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses are of three kinds, viz., sl-aspT, hist-aspi, dah~ 
aspl, i.e., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse 

1 Akbar abhorred (Tuelty towards domestic animals. Towards the end of his life, as 
shall be mentioned below, he even <(ave uji hunting? and animal fights. 

^ Abu ’1-Fazl mentions this very often in the A*"!!!. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury ; but they might bo sent from there to another local tnaisury, 
unless they bribed the collector, or made over their cheques, for a consideration, to Maha- 
jans (bankers), ft was the same in Persia. “Thederks, whoso habit it is to annoy people, 
gave him fWazir Mirza Sillih, brother of the great Persian historian Sifcandar Jieg) in 
payment of his claims a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in the hands of the collectors 
(muhassil), who, like the clerks, always pretend to be in a hurry ; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of his, tried to come to an understanding with them, in order to help 
Mirza Salih out of his wretched pliglit, they ruined him, in a short time, to such an extent 
that they had to provide in lieu a daily subsistence allowance. He died of a broken 
heart.” Tahir Nasrdbddi's Tazkira. 
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whose value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a Dah-muhn stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a BTst-muhri stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Mansahddrs, and Semior Ahadls are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain arc found by the government for all 
horses, except the horse which the Yatdqddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain ^ and grass at his own 
expense. 


A^m 51. 

THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 

A IMsa horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per die7n, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight ddtns. Now that tlie ser is fixed at thirty 
dams a JAdsa horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain.^ The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour and one and a half sers of sugar. In wii\ter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of ghl. Two ddms are daily allowed for 
hay ; but liay is not given, when fresh grass ^ is available. About three 
btglids of land will yield sullicient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses,^ they stop the (jhl ; and when the season 
of fresh grass ^ comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two aw of molasses perdiem.^ In other 
^Irdqi and Ttirkt stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain. ^ During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain ^ boiled, an allowance 
of one r/um being gi ven for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a (piarter ser of salt. When ghl and fresh grass ^ are given , each horse, 
provided its i)rice be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass ^ is 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, 
get one man and ten sers of ghl ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty sers ; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither ghl, brown 
sugar, nor green oats.^ Salt is given at the daihj rate one-fiftieth of a ddm, 
though it is mostly given in a lump. ^ Iraqi and Tvrkl horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are 
in the country only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a blghd of 

[1 Moth, a small, hard, blue grain used, when well boiled, for fattening horses. 
Dana “ grain ” colloquially amongst horse-dealers, etc., means “ gram.” — P.J 

[“ Khand is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder.— P.] 

[® Qnndd slydh is probably guj-.— V.] 
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fresli oat«,^ the price of which, at court, is 210 (/., and in the country 200 d. 
At the time of fresh oatsd each horse gets two mans of molasses,- 1 lie same 
quantity being sut)tracted from tlie allowance of grain. ^ 

Experienced oflicers, attached to the Tm])erial ollices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, whi(*h in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary ex])ense is j)aid on the ca'rtiticate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a l^dsa 
horse. The (jiii horses get five and a half sers of grain, the usual ipiantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. ])er diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of 1 d., when in the country ; hut they do Jiot get //Zd, 
molasses, or green oats.^ Qisrdqs [i.e., female horses] get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain, the usual allowaiu'e of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the gniss, for which 
only three fourths of a ddni are allowed. Stud marcs get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain,^ but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain jper diem ; after whi(;h period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it com])Ietes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


A^Jn 52. 

ON HARNESS, ETC. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the kldisa horses on which Ilis Majesty 
rides. 

For the whole outfit of a khasa horse, the allowance is 277^ d. fer 
annum ; viz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d. ; a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane), 32 d. ; a woollen tow'el, 2 d.— these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old artak, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlposh ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d. ; halters for the 

P Khavld is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder. — P. j 

Qand-i slydh is probably gur. — P.] 

Dana colloquially means, as here, gram. — P.1 
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niiTMa^ (headstall) and the hind feet,^ i^d.\ a pusht-tang (girth), 8 d. ; 
a magas-rdn (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3 f/. ; a nnUta and qayza^ 
(the bit), 14 r/. ; a curry-comb, I J ; a grain bag, 6d.; a basket, in 
which the horse gets its grain, 1 ^ d. These articles are given annually, and 
fifteen dams, tmjetals, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is lOfiJ d. per annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same. Twenty-five and a lialf dams are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is Wb^d. ; viz., for the artaJc, 39| t/. ; the ydlposh, 21\d . ; 
a coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, G d. ; the nuBta and qatjza, 10 d. ; 
and the nuMta ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the magas-rdn, 2d. ; a towel, 
lid.; a curry-comb, Ij d. ; a basket. Id.; a grain bag, 4| d. Twenty 
dams are subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and qisrdqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 117J d. ; ^ viz., an artak, 37 d. ; a ydljmh, 24M. ; a jul, 24 d. ; a 
nuMta hand and a pay-band , 8 d. ; a nuHta and qayza, 8 d. ; a pusM- 
tang, 5d. ; a magas-rdn and a towel, each I J-d. ; a curry-comb, ]{ d. ; 
a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 41 d. The amount subtracted is the same as 
before. 

1. The Kardh ® is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a kardh is at the rate of one hundred and forty ddms 
per man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The 
Missin Safi, or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for 
every ten kMsa horses. The price of making one is 140 d. For other 
horses, as in the stables of thirty, etc,, there is only one. 3. The Kamand, 
attached to iron ])egs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The 
weight of a halter is half a man ; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 d. the 

NuJdya for miktd. — P.] 

In consequence of tlie (jlimate, horses are kept, in the East, much more outside than 
in the stables. Whiui being cleaned or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened by means of 
a rope to a peg in the ground. In the ease of wicked horses, a rope is attached to each side 
of the head-stall, and fastened, like tent ro])Os, to pegs in the ground. Native grooms, 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the ground, pushing the grain in the basket towards 
the mouth of the horse. The word imkhlah, winch, like hundreds of other woids is not 
given in our dictionaries, is generally pronounced nuqla. Similarly, qaizah is pronounced 
qdizah ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1808, 1, p. 36 b.c. 

[3 In modern Urdu qaza.l is a snaffle. — P.J 

^ The items added only give 1 10^ d. 

^ Altogether 196i d., and 81 d. on aeeount of the first three articles renewed after six 
months. The deduction in lieu of old articles refers, of course, to the wages of the grooms. 

[* KarwCi or karu,d, H. ?--]^] 
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wages of the rope maker. 4. The Ahanui m^Jeh, or iron peg, of wliich 
there are two for every lialter. Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 
5. The Tahartid'Jmdq, or hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the Ididm stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daroghas ; and when they 
are past mending, tlieir present value is deducted, and the difference j)aid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

fj. Na^], or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. V ormerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Knndlmi. One is allowed for 
i-en horses.^ The price of it is 80j R. 

A^'in 53. 

THE OFFKd^lRS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPRRIAL STABLES. 

1. The Atbegl is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank : at jiresent it is filled by the Khan lOumdn^ (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. The Ddrogha. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadls. 3. The Mushrif, or accountant. He keejis the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders arc 
carried out, and prejiares the estimate of the stores retpiired for this 
department. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Dlda-war, or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect tlie horses before they 
are mustered by His Majesty ; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif. 
This office may be held by the Mansabdars or Ahadis. 5. The AHtnchls 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Ahadis. 6. The Chdlmkstiwdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an AhadL 7. The Ilddd. This 
name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach horses the elementary 


^ Thi.s appears to be the .same as the Huid. which our meagre dictionanea 
describe as a “ kind of tent ”. 

- Or Mirzd Kh'in Kh'indn, i.e., ^ AbdM-r-Raliirn, son of Rayram Khan ; vide List of 
Orandees, 2nd book, No. 29. 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Ahadis. 8. The 
Mlrdaha is an ex])erienced groom placed over ten servants. He gets the 
pay of an Ahadi ; but in other Ham stables, he only gets 170 ; in the 

country-bred stables, 160 ri.; in the other si-aspl stables, 140 r/.; in 
the blst-as]n stables, 100 d. ; and in the dah-as fi stables, 30 d. Hesides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Baijtar, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 

are retained for supervision. They re])ort the condition of each stable 
to the Ddro(jhas and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
ill readiness. The two head Naqlbs are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who receive from 100 to Vli)d. 11. The Sd,is, or 
groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In the chihil-as'pl 
stables, each groom gets 170 d. ; in tlie stal)les of the eldest jirince, 138 d . ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d . ; 
in the country bred stables, 126 d. : in the other si-aspl stables, 106 d . ; 
in the blst-aspl stables, 1 03 d. ; and in tlui dah-aspl stables, 1 00 d, 1 2. The 
J ilawddr (vide A^In 60) and the Paph (a runner). Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to V2()d., according to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred kroh (kos) a day. 1 3. The 
Na^lband, or farrier. Some of them are Ahadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The Zinddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
})ay as the preceding. In the ly^dsa stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
was the second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to the preceding horse. 15. The Abkash, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 d. 16. The Famish 
(who dusts the furniture). There is one in every Bdsa stable. His pay 
IS 130 d. 17. A Sipandsoz i is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 


Plate of iroT mustard seed) are put on a hcat^'d 

llZly n cm ; T ThcLdsburna.ay 

the poetical i ^ SipandsOz. Vidr 

imeri e p a J««tead of Sipaml .rooms some- 

of suXthMrn'ITv 'll horseshoes to the gates of the stables. Hundreds 

01 suen SHOOS may still be seen on the gates in irathnur Nikri 

[.'epand P., or hmml A,, is wild rue not mustard.-P.l ' 
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his pay is 100 rf. 18. The Khdlnib, or swoopor. Swoepors are called in 
Hindustan llalCill^iir IIivS i\Iajesty brought this name en vogue. In 
stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty ai\d twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is 65 d. 

During a march, if the ddrotjhas are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion tioes the 
government a])point coolies, when a ddroijjia has not received the extra 
allowance. Each cooly gets two ddms per diem. 


A^ln 54. 

THE E Alto in. 

His Majesty, from the regard which he jiays to difi'erence in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he has told ofi’ separate stables, with 
jiarticular Ddroijhas and Mushnfs. When their services are reipiired, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the BitdrJn (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man so mounted is called a Bdrgirsuwdr. 


A^m 55. 

REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for soiiie time marked with the word Jhj 
{nazr, sight), sometimes with the word cl J {dd(jji, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral v (seven). ^ Every horse that was received by govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek ; and those that were 
returned, on the left side. Sometimes, in the case of ^Irdcfi and M ujannas ^ 


^ Akbar was very fond of rhanging names which he thought offensive, or of giving 
new namo.s to things which he liked ; vide p. 4G, 1. 28 ; p. 55, 1. 18 ; p. G5, 1. IG ; p. 90, 
1. 22 ; also Forbes’ Dictionary under rangtard. Haldll^ur, i.e., one who cats that which 
the ceremonial law allows, is a euphemism for hardmHiir, one who eats forbidden things, 
as pork, etc. The word JuiUilkhnr is .still in u.sc among educated Muhammadans ; but it 
is doubtful whether it was Akbar’s invention. The word in common use for a sweeper is 
mihtar, a prince, which like the proud title of khalijay nowadays applied to cooks, tailors, 
etc., is an example of the irony of fate. 

^ Vide A*’ins 7 and 8 of the second book. The branding of horses was revived in A.H. 981, 
A.D. 1573, when Shahbaz had been appointed Mir Ba/^nhl. He followed the regulations 
of Ala*’-ud-Dm Khilji and Sher Shiih ; vide Badaoni, |)p. 17.3, 190. 

^ Mujannas, i.e., put nearly equal (to an /m^i horse) ; vide 2nd book, A^in 2. [I think 
mujannas means half-bred. — P.] 
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horses, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in 
the case of Turk! and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the horses 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ten muhurs is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs 
have a twenty, and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put into a higher or a lower grade, fche old brand is removed. 


A^Jn 56 . 

REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF HORSES. 

Formerly, wlienever tliere had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen liorses in the stables of the eldest [)rince (Salnn), they were rejJaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second ])rince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

Rut in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (a.d. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in (lie 
stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 

complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
ol the muster parades. 


^ in oi. 


ON FINES. 

lose one irtr' f’,?"-" Price ; and the groon. 

5 reTm TM ""g-- When a horse is stokn, or 

case. ’ it «^«not be uniform in each 

horse that di!^ Oarogha for a single 

r>ec urwn every inuhur ; for two horses, two rupees 



upon every miihur ; and from the Mirdaha and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now tliey take one rupee upon every miiluir for one 
to three horses that die ; and two upon every itiuhur for four liorses ; 
and three upon every muhur for live. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdalia is lined ten dams 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


A^ln 58 . 

ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two Mdsa liorses ; l)ut of (‘ourier- 
liorses/ three, and one of each stable from the seventy muluirs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the (jfds. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a niisl. 

First mid : one from the chihilasju stables ; one from the stable of the 
oldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from 1 lie stable 
of J^dsa courier horses. Second mid : one from the stable of the youngest 
prince ; one froni the stud-bred ; one from the clnhilaspi stables ; one 
-courier horse. Third misl^ one horse from the stables of the throe jirinces ; 
one stud-bred. Fourth mid, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

’ Ilis Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth 7nid. But when 
prince Shah Murad joined his appointment,*^ His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First 7nid, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest jirince, and a courier horse. 
Second mid, stud-bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs, Jdmsa horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third misl, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur horses. Fourth mid, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the gilts. 


Rdhwfir, ambling, a roadster. — P.] 

" 2 “ Prince Murad in the beginning of the fortieth year (1.590) of Akbar’s reign, was put 

in command of the army of Gujrat, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. But when, some 
(♦ime after, Akbar heard that Murad’s army was in a wretched condition, chiefly through 
;ihe carelessness and drunken habits of the prince, the emperor resolved to go himself 
J(43rd year), and dispatched Abu ’1-Fazl to bring the pi’iiee back to court. Abu ’l-Fa?! 
jCame just in time to see the prince die, who from the preceding year had been suffering 
firom epileptic tits {mr^, delirium tremens ?) brought on by habitual drunkenness.” 
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A^in 59. 

ON DONATIONS. 

AVlieiicver his Majesty niourits a horse belonging to one of the six 
k/ldsa stables, he gives something, aecorcling to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for i ?nprovement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a Ham horse, a 
rupee should be given, viz., one dam to the Atbegl, two to the Jilawdar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Nacjib, the Al^tachi, and the Zlndar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest [)rince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dfwi less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses,^ and stud-breds, ten 
dams, according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one ru[)ee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty darns ; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud-breds, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 


A^hi 60 . 

REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANA.2 

Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the })rice of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams 
upon every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten dams per muhur are 
divided as follows : — The Atbegi gets five darns ; the Jilawbcgl, two and 
a half ; the Mushrif, one and a quarter ; the Naepbs, nine jetals ; the 
grooms, a quarter d(m ; the Tahsildar, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zindar and Aj^tachi. 

In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. The 
price varies from 500 muhurs to 2 rupees. 

[’ Rnhwdr, ambling; a roadster. — P.] 

* J ilaw is the string attached to the bridle, by which a horse is led. A led horse is callec 
janlba. The adjective jthiwdnu, which is not in the dictionaries, means referring to a lea 
horse. We have to write jilawdn/ih, not j Ham mi, according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in derivatives ; as iia-in, jaunn, from va\,jau, not 
nai-in, or jnu-ln. The jilavdar, or janihadar, is the servant who leads the horse. The 
jilaubegi is the superintendent of horses selected for presents. The tahsildar collects- 
the fee. 
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i4‘’m 61. 

THE C^AMEL STABLES. 

From the time His Majesty ])ai(i regard to the affairs of the state, he 
has shown a great liking for this enrionsly sha])ed animal ; and as it is of 
great use for tlie three branches of the government, jind well known to 
the emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with 
little food, it has received every care at tlie hands of His Majesty. The 
quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed those of Iran and Turan. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always ke])t in readiness. The best of these IMm camels, which is 
named Shdhpasand (a[)])roved of by the Shfili), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all its antagonists, and e.xhibits in the manner 
in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. 

Camels arc numerous near Ajmir, Jodhpur, Nagor, Bikanir, Jaisalnnr, 
Batinda, and Bhatanr ; the best are bred in the Silba of Cujrat, near 
Cachh. But in f^ind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and upwa^’ ^ ”'’f^<‘st camels are those of 

Ajmir ; the best for burden are breti in iliatha. 

The success ^ of this de])artmcnt dejiends on the Anrdnas, i.e., female 
camels. In every country they get hot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Biajhir. The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male) and md//a (female), as the case may be ; but His 
Majesty has given to the nar the name of and to the female that 

of jammdza. The biajlidi is the better for carrying burdens and for 
fighting ; the jammdza excels in swiftness. The Indian camel (*alled lok, 
and its female, come close to them in swiftness, and even sur[)ass them. 
The offspring of a bu(j}iur and a jamnmza goes by the name of (jhnrd ; 
the female is called mdija ghurd. If a Jpaj/nll, or a lok, con {lies with a 
jammdza^ the young one is called hucjMl or lok respectively. But if a 
bughdl or a lok couples with an arwdna^ the young male is named after 
its sire and the young female after its dam. The lok is considered superior 
to the ghurd and the mdya ghurd. 


^ In the text maya, which also means a female camel - a very harinlfsH pun. Vide 
Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistan, preface, p. G. Regarding the word Inujiiur, rule Journal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. D9. 

[* Corruption of 6w^n'. — P.] 
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When camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qatars (strings), each qafdr consisting of five camels The first camel of 
each qafdr is called peshang^ ; the second, peshdara ; the third, migdna 
qafdr ; the fourth, dumdaat ; the last camel, dumddr. 

A^n 62. 

THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 

The following is the allowance of such hiighdls as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bughdl gets 2 s. of grain ; when three and a half 
to four years old, 5 5. ; up to seven years, 9 s. ; at eight years, 10 s. The 
same rule applies to hughurs. Similarly in the case o\ jaamdzns, gJiurds, 
mdigali ghmds, and loks^ up to four years of age ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get Is. ; and at the age of eight years, 71 s., 
at the rate of 28 dams ])er ser. As the ser has now 30 dams, a corres[)onding 
deduction is made in the allowance. When hufjMls are in heat, they eat 
less. Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., 
according to the provisions of the Pdgosht rule ( A^in 83) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Daro^as give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definite entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indemnified according to the Pdgosht rule ; and similarly in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town arc daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outside the town, 1 1 d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows ^ to graze. 


A^hi 63. 

THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for Mdsa camels ; an Afsdr (head 
stall) ; a Dum-afsdr (crupper) ; a Mahdr kdthi (furniture resembling a 
horse-saddle, but rather longer — an invention of His Majesty) ; a kuchi 

^ So acoording to the best MSS. The word is evidently a vulgar corruption of pesh- 
aJuing, the leader of a troop. Peshdara means “ in front of the belly, or middle, of the 
qatar ”. 

[* Chard-gah, grazing-places. — P.] 
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(which serves as a saddle-cloth) ; a Qatarchl ; a Sarhchl ; ^ a Tang 
(a girth) ; a Sariang (a head-strap) ; a Shebband (a loin-stni])) ; a JaJdjtl 
(a breast rope adorned with shells or bells) ; a Gardanband (a neck-strap) ; 
three Chddars (or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvas, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, triminings, and silk, 
iLsed for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five qnidrs of camels, properly caparisoned, are always ke])t ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihajja, which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poh's, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qaidrs 
they allow three qatdrs coloured articles. 

For Bughdls, tlie cost of the [coloured] furniture is 225J d., viz., a 
head-stall studded with shells, 201 d. ; a brass ring, 11 d, ; an iron chain, 
4i d. ; a kallagl (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of 
peacock’s feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; a pashtpozl (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the l)ack), 8 d. ; a dum-afsdr 
(a crupper), lid.; for a takaltu (saddle-cjuilt) and a sarbchl, botli of 
which recpiire 5 sers of cotton, 20 d. ; a jwf (saddle-cloth),^ 08 d. ; njahdz-i 
gajkdri,^ which serves as a mahdrkdtJu {vide above), 40 d. ; a tang, 
shebband, guluband (throat-strap), 24 d. ; a iandh (long rope) for securing 
the burden — camel-drivers call this rope fdqa tandb, or kJianvdr -38 d. ; 
a bdld'posh, or covering, 15 d.^ 

For Jammdzas, two additional articles arc allowed, viz., a gardanband, 
2 d. ; and a sina-band (chest-strap), 10 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdls and Jammdzas amounts 
to 1081 d., viz., an ajsdr, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-afsdr, I d. ; 
a jahdz, 10| d. ; a, jtil, 52| d. ; a tang, a shehband, and gulfiband, 24 d. ; 
a fdqa iandh, 37 1 d. ; a bdldposh, 28 d.^ 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahaz. 


^ The meaning is doubtful. Tlie Arab. .'Jarfj, like signifies a troop of camels. From 
the following it appears that sarbchi is a sort of quilt. 

[- Ajal{ --=jhul H.) is a heavy horse-covcrmii of blanket and felt.—P.] 

^ fhjkdri appears to be the correct reading. The Arab, jahdz means whatever is upon 
a camel, especially the saddle and its appurtenances, generally made of coarse canvas 
steeped in lime {gaj). Hence gajlcdri, white-washed. 

^ These items added up give 24b d., not 225^, as stated by Abu ’1-Fazl. When dis- 
cre])ancies are slight, they will be found to result from a rejection of the fraetiona) 
parts of the cost of articles. The difference of 20| d. in this case can only have resulted 
from an omission on the part of the author, because all MSS. agree in the several items. 
Perhaps some of the articles were not exchanged tnennmlly, but had to last a longer time. 
* These items added up give 169 d., instead of Abu T-Fa?r8 168 J d. 
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Marnrir, according to the former rates ; a jul, 37|- d. ; a tang, sJiehhand, 
guluhand, 14J ; a bdld'posh, 28 d} 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the woodwork. Tn consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every gatar, sixteen dams, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen ddms, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
given for the rest.^ 

^Alafi camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 521 d. for country-bred camels, and loh, viz. [for country 
bred camels] an afsdr, 5d. ; a jul, 361 d. ; a sardoz, Id. ; a tang and a 
sliebband, lOj d. ; and [for Joks], an afsdr, a tang, and a shebband, as 
before ; a jul, 45| d. ; a sardoz, f d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

Shaldta tats, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 
one for every (fat dr, at a price of 30 J d. for bughdls and jammdzas, and 24.1 d. 
for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 a.d.], it was brought to the notice of TIis 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year's day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to ^alafi 
camels. 


A^ln 64. 

REGUL.VnONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tafliga and tajri^, though 
we might expect tatliya and tanshlq, because tanshiq means mjecting into 
the 7iose. 

' The items added up give 144 d., instead of Abu ’l-Fazl's 143 d. 

* Hence the Government paid, as a rule, the estimates presented. 

^ The addition gives 52J d., instead of 524. The following items, for loks, give added 
up 62^. 
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^ For each Bughdi and Jammdza 3| sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and J scr for injection into the nose. 
So also I s. of brimstone, and 6J s. of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is § s. of brimstone, 6J s. of butter-milk, and } s. of 
I grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, a year. 

A^ln 65. 

THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty has formed the camels into qafdrs, and given each qatdr 
in charge of a sdrhdn, or driver. Their wages arc four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d . ; the second, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d. ; the fourth, 220 f/., per 
mensem. 

The qafdrs are of three kinds— -1. Every five qafdrs are in charge of an 
experienced man, called Blstopanji, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary is 720 d. He marks a Ydbii horse, and has four drivers under hiiii. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten qafdrs, are committed to the care of a 
Pa7ijdhl, or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qafdrs are in charge 
of a Panjsadl, or commander of five hundred. Ten qafdrs are under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one qafdr, Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjdhls and Blsiopavjis are under his 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many Yuzhdishls^ are appointed 
to this post. One camel is told off for the farrdshes. A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed 
each PansadT under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning of the rains and at the time of the 
annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrhdn is fined the full value ; so also the 
Panjdhl and the Pansadi. If a camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Raibdrl. 

Raibdri is the name given to a class of Hindus who are ac({uainted with 
Fe habits of the camel. They teach the country-bred lok camel so to step 

^ Corresponding to our Captains of the Array, commanders of 100 soldiers. 

10 
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as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 
to the frontiers of the em[)irc, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five kos, a few of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each Raihdn is also put in cliarge of fifty stud anednas, to which for 
the purpose of breeding, one hiujhur and two loh are attached. The latter 
(the males) get the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The( 
fifty arwdnas get no allowance for grain or grass. For every hugjnir, 
hiidlidi, and jam tudza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4 .s\ of sesame oil, of brimstone, of butter- 
milkd The first includes | s. of oil for injection. Loh, arwdnas, (jhurds, 
and rndj/a (jhurds, get only 3^ s. of sesame oil— the deduction is made for | 
injection— Gi 5. of butter-milk,^ and J s. of brimstone. 

Botas and Dnmhdlas- -these names are given to young camels ; the 
former is used forliglit ))urdens ; they are allowed 2i s. of oil, inclusive o( 

J s, for injection into the nostrils, s. of brimstone, and 4J s. of butter^ 
milk.^ 

Full-grown stud- camels get weekly I s. of saltpetre and common salt 
botas get s. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 per mensem. For grazing ever}! 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. pen 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to HiJ 
Majesty three arwdnas every year ; on failure, their juice is deducted front 
his salary. t 

Formerly tlie state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every hiKjhdl and jammdza, each camel being assessed to yield fouj 
sers of w'ool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, ha 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-a fairs, woodej 
pegs, etc. 

The following are the prices of camels a bmjjhdi, from 5 to 12 muhurs ;/ 
a ja)iUHdza, from 3 to 10 J/. ; a hiajhar, from 3 - to 7 dl. ; ^ a mongrel lol^ 
from 8 to 9 M. : a country-bred, or a Ihiluchi hJe, from 3 to 8 M. ; a^ 
arwdna, from 2 to 1 JI. I 

His i\Iajesty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A firs; 
class hajhdl, not more than 10 mans ; a second class do., 8 m. ; superio: 
jammdzas, hh, etc., 8 m. ; a second class do., 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 

Mfua. cunls,— 1*. I [2 In text “ from 4 to 7 ”. — P.] 

I 4'Iie text lias also here “ a mdya hwjhiir from .‘i to 5 ; a ghud from 3 to 8 , a md^ 
ghurd ami a lok from 3 to 7 — P.j ' "j 
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6G. 

THE GAW-iaiANA Oil COW ^-STABLES. 

Throughout the lui])py regions of Hindustan, tliecow^ is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the 
table of the inhabitant is fdled with milk, butter-milk,- and butter. It 
is capable of carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, 
those of Gujrat are the best. Sometimes a ])air of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They will travel 80 kos [ 1 20 miles] in 21 hours, and aur])ass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual ])rice is 20 
and 10 muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half a man of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of dams [5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Quids, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary ap})earance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow. His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, ])ays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a Jiierciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as IMsa and called koial. They are kept in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen^ on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book II, A^in 27). Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are called hili-kotaJ, and fifty-one more, (piarter-^o/rB. 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from the second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form the cow ^-stables for His 
Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keej)ers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper place among sections of eijual rank. A similar proceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching water {vide A^in 22). 

(hir, ox. Tlie bullock oiily is u.sed for work. —P.j [* Mad, \\] 
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There is also a species of oxen, called gaini, small like gfit liorses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


A^ln 67. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 

Every head of the first class is allowed daily 6| s. of grain, ^ and 
lid. of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19 5. of molasses, ^ 
which is distributed by the Darogha, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cattle of the remaining Md^a classes get daily 
6 .9. of grain,^ and grass as before, but no molasses - are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
G . 9 . of grain, ^ 1 1 d. of grass'at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second 
kind get 5 .9. of grain,^ and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages get 6 . 9 . of grain, ^ and grass as usual. First class gainls get 3 s. 
of grain, and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only | d. Second class do., 
2.} s. of grain, ^ and | d. of grass at court, otherwise only I d. 

A male buffalo (called arna) gets 8.9. of wheat flour boiled, 2 5. of 
ghi, I s. of molasses, 1 J s. of grain, ^ and 2 d. of grass. This animal, wheti 
young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion to ])ieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 5. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water gt^t G s. of grain, and 2 d, for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons ^ get G j . 9 . of grain ; and other classes, 5 5 . 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 1 J d, for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk ; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of gJu for every ser 
of milk. 

/>dna — oram, spp p. 142, note 1. — P.] 

[* Qtuui-i siydh, see p. 142, footnote 3. — P.] 

Shcr in India is tlie tiger, but fihJr in Persia is the lion. — P.] 

* Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, A*^in 27. 
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A^Jn 68 . 

THE SERVANTS flMPLOYED IX THE CX)W'-STARLES. 

In the Hflsa stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such koe])ers in the lirst stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows.i Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get bbO </., others 1^56 d. 
down to 112 d. Bahais, or carriages, are of two kinds : \. Vhatrlddr or 

covered carriages, having four or more })oles (which su])port the ehatr, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Oarriages suited for horses are called 
ghnr-halial} For every ten waggons, 2t) drivers aud 1 carptmter arc 
allowed. The head driver, or Mlrdaha, and the carj)ehter, get each 5 d. 
per diem ; the others 1 d. For sometime 15 dri\'ershad been appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed ; the drivers tliemselves unrl(‘rtook the 
repairs, and received on this account an annual allowance of 2,200 
dams [55 Rupees]. 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Darogha 
was fined one-fourth of the jmice, or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Daroghas paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as iwg 
money- ilng is hem]) smeared wdth ghi, and twisted round about the 
axle-tree wdiich, like a ])ivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wTaring aww or getting broken. When afterw’ards 
the Daroghashi]) w’as transferred to the drivers, they had to jirovide 
for tliis ex])ense. At first, it w’as only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a |)art of the baggage belonging to the different workshops ; 
but w’hen the drivers ];erformed the duties of the Daroghas they had also 
to provide for the carriage of the fuel reijuired at court and for the 
transport of building materials. Rut subsequently 200 waggons w^ere 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst GOO others have 
to bring, in the space of ten months, 1,50,000 of fuel to the Imperial 

kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
w^aggoiis for other purposes, that day is to be separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to the court. The drivers arc not subject to 
the Pdgosht regulation (vide A^in 83). If, how^ever, an ox dies, they have 
to buy another. 


Odv, ox; vide p. 157, note 1. — P.] 


Ghur-bahah — P.] 
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But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that tiie above mode of 
contract wvas productive of much cruelty tow^ards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allow’ance of grain for every cart-bullock w-as 
fixed at 4 s., and 1 1 d. w'ere given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allow^ed for grass. Inhere w^ere also a])pointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government su})])lies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the img, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are w'orked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men wdio estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are uneni])loyed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc., the carters have now^ to perform any service wfiiich 
may be required by the government. 

A^Ui 09. 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strengtli of a liorse and the })atience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former it lias not the 
stu[)idity of tlic latter. It never forgets the road w’hich it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wdsdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
wdth a mare, but the o])posite connexion also is knowm to take ])lace, as 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His 
Majesty had a young ass cou])led with a mare, and they })roduced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; 
and people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,^ without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhall,- and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; ))ut in consequence of the 

^ Which the sul)ject>J could not so e.'isily do, if the princes, on their tours of administra- 
tion of justice, were to ride on elephants, becau.so the plaintiff would .stand too far from 
the king. 

^ The Sarkiir of Pakhali lies between Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little north of 
Rawiil Pindee, Vide towards the end of Book 111. 
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intomst which His Majesty takes in this animal, so i^reat a dislike is now 
nowliere to be found. 

Mules arc chiefly imported' from ‘Jlrfuj-i ‘^Arab and ‘^Iracpi ^Ajam. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Rs. 1,000 per head. 

Juke camels, they are formed into qatdrs of live, and liave the same 
names, except the second mule of each qatdr, which is called bardasty 
[instead of 'peshdam, vide A^in Gl, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 

A^in 70. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, G s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass; otherwise, only 11 d. Country-bred mules get 1.9. of grain, 
and Ig d. of grass, when at court ; otlierwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule 
is allowed every week 'dhjeUds for salt ; but they give the salt in one lot. 

A*'F?i 71. 

THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 

For imported mules, a head stall of leather, ‘JOj d. ; an iron chain 
weighing 2 s., 10 d. ; a ranalTi (crupper) of leather, 4 d. ; a pfdiui (])ack- 
saddle), 102 d. ; a shclifam/ (shawl strap), and a pahls-tamj (blanket stra|)), 
36|- (/. ; a taqa tandb (a rope for fastenijig the bunhm), G3 (/. ; a qntir 
shahlq (a short whip), (jd.; a bell, one for every qafnr, ]0d. ; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d. ; a kcddwa {vide A*'in 45, No. 0) of leather, 1.3 d. ; a set 
of ro|)es, 9 t/. ; a saddle cloth, 41, d, : a sardoz (a common head stall), 
id. ; a JJiurjln (wallet), 15 (/. ; a fodder-bag, 4 d. ; a indtju^^-rdn (to drive 
away Hies) of leather, If?.; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 
4 d. Total 345| d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151 1 d., viz., a head stall of 
leather, id. ; pack-saddle, 51(7. 18f^’. ; the two straps, IGl, d. ; a tdqa 
tandb and sardoz, 40 d. ; a bell, bd.\ a fodder-bag, 3 d. ; a crupper, 3 d. ; 
a saddle, 24 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year ; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each qatdr is in charge of a keeper. Turanls, Iranis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office ; the first two get from 400 to 1,920 d. ; and the 
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third class, from 240 to 256 d. per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 upwards, have to find the peshang ^ (first mule 
of their qafdr) in grain and grass. Experienced i)eople inspect the mules 
twice a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before His Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; ond one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 s. of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 1 20 d. per 
mensem. 


A^in 72. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty 
contemplates the charms of Cod’s world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator is ever increasing ; and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practical knowledge, and capacity for everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to great and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial statesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. Rut with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as arQ fit for 
his society. 

[1 The peshang k selected for being a quick-stepper and for intelligence.— P.] 
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Although surrounded by every external jioiu}) and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow Ids 
desires, or his vrrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, Ids sovereign— 
how much less would he ])erndt them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even 
the telling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, serves to keep Ilis ^lajesty av ake. 

Ardently feeling after (lod. and searching for truth, Ilis i\lajesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins jmblic worship, in order to hush the slandering tonguCvS 
of the bigots of the })resent age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, tlm sublime loftiness of which 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 
he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright intentions, 
every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my ])ower to describe in ade<iuato terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He e8])ecially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewildering grief of all who are friends of light ; and lastly at midnight, 
when that great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the nows 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and 
whose loss is it ? Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which he bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 
according to the opinion of the wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate light.^ And this is the very motive which actuates His 
Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 


Vide Abu ’1-Fazl’s Preface, pp. iii and 49. 
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the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the vSun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship ? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever s})aring of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without liis touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

Ilis Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then ad*nitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Sufis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the hap[)iness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to ])ass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also ])resent in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His ]\Iajesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully slirewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before • daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains ; and when (ouv ghans are left till morning His Majesty retires 
to Ins private a])artmcnts, brings his external ap])earance in harmony 
witli the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and other professions gather round 
the palace, patiently waiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after daybreak, they are allowed to make the kornish (vide A^’in 74). After 



this, His Majesty allows the attendants of llie llaroin to pay their eoinpli- 
ments. During tliis time various matters of worldly and n'ligioiis import 
are brought to the notice of His Majesty. As soon as they are settled, 
he returns to his private a])artments and reposes a ]itth‘. 

The good liabits of His Majesty are so numerous that 1 cannot 
adequately describe them. If 1 were to comj)ile dictionaries on this 
subject they would not be e.xhaustive. 

A^Jh 73. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO (HURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a ]dcdge that the three brandies of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects jiersonally to a])ply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of Ids 
government what irrigation is for a flower-bed ; it is the fudd, on which 
the hopes of the nation rijien into fruit. 

His iMajesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when ])eople of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
the light of his countenance. Firsf, after jicrforming his morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
wdiether they be given to w'orldly [lursuits, or to a life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of 
showing himself is called, in the language of the country, darsan (view) ; 
and it frequently liappens that business is transact.ed at this time. Tlie 
sexond time of his being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch of the day. Rut this assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
a[)pears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business ; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of justice, or the merit of officers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything imj)ure 
and contrary to the will of God. Every officer of government then 
presents various reports, or explains his several wants, and is instructed 
by His Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages. 
His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting 
a comprehensive outline ; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness of his subjects 
as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever His Majesty holds court they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, 
people of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend 
to make the kornisJi, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their res])ects ; the Daroghas 
and Hitikehis (writers) set forth their several wants ; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, inale and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with tlio correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrow's is changed to a place of rest : the army and the 
nation are content. j\Iay the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 


A^ln 74. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING TEE KOMISH AND THE TASTAM, 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. Rut men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people wmuld be impossible 
unless emanating from the king, in w'hom the light of God dwells ; for 
near the throne, men wdpe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of true humility.^ 

With the view^, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wdsdom have made regulations for the manner in which people are to 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. His ^lajesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
placed upon the forehead and the head to be bent dowmwards. This 

^ Hence the presence of the king promotes humility, which is the foundation of all 
spiritual life. So especially in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as the head of the New 
Church, the subjects occupy the position of disciples. Vide A*’in 77 and the Note after it. 
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mode of salutation, in the language of the present age, is' called koniish, 
and signifies that the saluter lias placed his head (which is the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal 
assembly as a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
service that may be required of him. 

The salutation, called iasUm, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raisijig it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand uj)on the crown of his head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give liimself as 
an ottering. 

His Majesty relates as follows : “ One day my royal fatlier bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Ih^cause tin* cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending 
my head downwards, and thus ])erformed the manner of salutation 
(kornish) above described. The king was ])leased with tliis new method, 
and from liis feeling of propriety ordered this to lie the mode of the 
kornish and tasll?n. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a nummh, 
iijdfjlr, or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make 
three taslms ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are ])aid, 
or presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shown by servants to their masters, 
and looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples 
of His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration^ 
(sijda) ; and they look upon a prostration before His Maj(‘sty as a 
prostration ])erfornied before God ; for royalty is an emblem of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings uj)on blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his jiractical wisdom, has 

^ Tho prostration, or sijda, is one of the positions at prayer, and is therefore looked 
upon by all Muhammadans as the exclusive right of God. When Akbar, as the head of 
his new faith, was treated by his flattering friends, perhaps against his eaJmor judgment, 
ss the representative of God on earth, he had to allow prostration in the assemblies of 
the Elect. The people at large would never have submitted. Tho practice evidently 
pleased the emperor, because he looked with fondness upon every custom of the ancient 
Persian kings, at whose courts the irpooKwiiv ha<l been the usual salutation. It was 
Nizam of Badakhshiin who invented the prostration when the emperor wasstill at Fatkpur 
[before 158G]. The success of the innovation made Mulla Atjlam of Kabul exclaim, “ 0 
that I had been the inventor of this little business ! ” Bad. Ill, p. 15:1. Kegarding 
Nizam, or Ghazi Khan, ride Abu ’l-Fazl’s list of Grandees, 2nd Book, No. 144. The 
■Sijda as an article of Akbar’s Divine Religion, will bo again referred to in the note to 
A^in 77. 



ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darhdr-i 
^Am (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus ])articipate in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by for])idding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, Ilis Majesty fulfils the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 

A%i 75 . 

ON ETIQUETTE. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with his temporal office ; and the performance of each of his political 
duties will be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
for an examjJe, I would point to the ])ractice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of wliich rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a king.^ 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the bmiisJi, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with tlieir arms crossed,- partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any service. 

^ The words of the text are ambiguous. They may also mean, and leads him to praise 
me as the man who directed him towards this ej ample, 

2 The finger tijis of the left han(i touch the light elliow, and those of the right hand 
tlie left elbow ; or, the fingers of each hand rest against the inner upper arm of the opposite 
side. The lower arms rest on the kamarband. When in this position, a servant is called 
dmdda-ni kjndmat, or ready for service. Sometimes the riglit foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the ground. The shoes are, of course, left 
outside at the sajf-i ni<^dl. The emperor sits on the throne (riWe Plate VII) uith crossed 
legs, or chthdr-yinn, a position of comfort which Orientals allow to persons of rank. This 
position, however, is called jir^^awni nishast^ or Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 
by persons of no rank in the presence of strangers. Pharaoh— Orientals mean the Pharaoh 
of the time of Moses — is proverbial in the East for vainglory. The position suitable for 
society IS the diizanfi mode of sittinii, i.e., the person first kneels doAvn with his body 
straight ; he then lets the body gently sink till he sits on his heels, the arms being kept 
extended and the hands resting on the knees. 



The eldest prince places himself, wlieii standing, at a distance of oi\e 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second ])rincc stands from one and oiu'-lialf to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third ; hut 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position tlian the second jaince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. Jhit Ills i^lajesty 
generally places the younger princes alTectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the liighest rank, who are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majh'sty, at a distnnce of three to iift('e?i yards, 
and in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the simior grandees 
from tliree and a half yards, and then the otlna grandees, from ten or 
twelve and a half yards from the throne. 

All otliers stand in the Yasal} One or two attendants - stand nearer 
than all. 


A^Jn 7G. 

THE MUSTER OF MEN. 

The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continuaily recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on sucli days, for which an 
Anjuman-i Dad a Dihish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are inquired into, and the coin of knowledge ))asses current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by ex{)ressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for their 
diseases.^ Some })ray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt ; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly niatter.'* There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men ^ from Tfiran and Iran, Turkey 
and Euro])e, Hindustan and Kashmir, arc fixed by the ])ro[)er officers in 

^ Yaml the Aving of an army, and here, the two wir'gs into w hieli the asseiiihly 

is divided. Tlie place before the throne reinain.s free. One wing was generally oeenjaed 
by the grandees of the Court and the eliief functionaries; on the otlier wing stood tlio 
Qur {vide p. 110), the Mulla.s, and the ^JUlarna, etc. 

“ The servants Avho hold the mya-hdn, A*’in 10, or the fans. 

^ This is lo be taken htfrajly. The water on which Akbar bieathed, was a universal 
remedy. Vide next A^’Iu. 

^ As settling a faniily-feud, reeomniending a lyatrirnonial alliance, giving a new-born 
child a suitable name, etc. 

Abu T-Tazl means men who were willing to serve in the several grades of the standing 
army. The standing army consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. There w as no regular 
infantry. Men who joined the standing army, in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with them ; Imt as this was fouml to be the cause 
of much ineflicieney {vide, iSecond Book, A*’in 1) a horse was given to each recruit on 
joining, for which he was answerable. 
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a manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements ; but nowadays only men 
appointed to the post of an Ahadi ^ bring a horse. The salary as proposed 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it 
is generally increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is 
never dull. The number of men brought before His Majesty depends on 
the number of men available. Every Monday all such horsemen are 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to 
each who brings horsemen, a ])resent of two dams for each horseman. 

Special Bitikchls'^ [writers] introduce in tlie same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadis. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly ap[)ointed 
Ahadis either as presents or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His 
Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum- 
stances ; but appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely 
ever solicited in this manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


Ann 77 . 

HIS MAJESTY ^ AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others 
narrowness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies 

^ As Ahadis drew a higlier salary (II, A*-!!! 4) they could buy, and maintain, horses of 
a superior kind. 

2 A^In 4 of the second book mentions only one officer appointed to recruit the ranks 
of Ahadis. 

3 So according to two MSS. My text edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has As it is not customary 
Jor Ahadis to buy a horse, etc. Both readings give a sense, though I should prefer the 
omission of the negative word. According to A*’In 4 of the second book, an Ahadi was 
supplied with a horse when his first hor.se had died. To such cases the negative phrase 
would refer. But it was customary for Ahadis to bring their own horse on joining ; and 
this is the case which Abu ’l-Fazl evidently means ; for m the whole A^in he speaks of 
•newcomers. 

* A note will be found at the end of this AL'n. 
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<aniong men, one class of whom turn to religious {din) and the other class 
to worldly thoughts (dunyd). Each of these two divisions selects did’ereut 
leaders,^ and mutual repulsiveness grows to open ru])ture. It is then that 
men’s blindness and silliness appear in their true liglit ; it is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty - wliicdi 
beams forth from so many thousand liidden ])laces I Jkoad indeed is 
the carpet ^ which God has s})read, and beautiful the colours whicli He 
has given it. 

The Lover and tlie Beloved are in reality one ; ^ 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from liis idol. 
There is but one lamp in this house, in tlie rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man tliinks that by keejmig his ])assions in subjection lie worships 
God ; and another finds self-disci[)line in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in (dinging to an idea ; 
they are haj)[)y in their shjth and unfitness (^f judging for thmiiscdve^-'. 
But when the time of reflection comes, and men shake ofT the jin^judices 
of their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness ^ break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightiUKjd, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sullicient courage, and 


^ An prophets, the leadens of tho (Church ; and kings, the Icatlers of tlic State. 

2 God. }lo may bo ^\orshlppcd by the meditative and by the adivc nmn. The 
former speculates on the c.ssenec of God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of the world, 
and does his duty as man. Both repre.sent tendencies ajiparently antagonistic ; but as 
both strive after God, there is a ground common to both. Hence mankind ought to 
learn that there is no real antagonism bctw'ccn din and dunyd. Let men rally round 
Akbar, who joins SuKe depth to practical w'isdom. By hi.s example, he teaches mi'ii how 
to adore God in doing one’s duties; his superhuman knowledge proves that the light 
of God dwells in him. The surest way of plea .sing God is to obey tlie king. The reader 
will do well to compare Abu ’l-Fazl's preface with this A^in. 

^ The world. 

* These Suhe lines dlustr.atc the idea that the .same enrapturing beauty ” is every- 
where. God is everywhere, in everything; hence everything is Hod. Thus (Jod the 
Beloved, dwells in man, the lover, and both arc one, Brahmin— man; the idol — God 
lamp— thought of God; hon.se=man’s heart. The thoughtful man secs everywhere 
“ tho bright assembly of G oil’s w'orks ”, 

^ The text ha.s taqlul, which means to pitta collar on one'a nirn neck, to follow another 
blindly, especially in religious matters. ‘All Hungs which refer to proplictsliip and 
revealed religion they [Abu’I-Fazl, Hakim, Ahu'l-Faih, etc.] vailed taqlidiydf,i.v., things 
against reason, because they put the basisof religion upon reason, not testimony. Besides, 
there came [during A.H. 983, or A. I). 1>761 a great number of Portuguese, from whom 
they likewise picked up doetrine.s justifiiiblc by reasoning.” Jiadn,oni If, p. 281. 

11 
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openly proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call 
him a mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
wretches would at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well ; for a king possesses, 
indej)cndent of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,^ which banishes from 
his heart everything that is conflicting. A king will therefore some- 
times observe the element of harmony in a multitude of things, or some- 
times reversely, a multitude of things in that which is a})parently one ; 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future knew this when His Majesty 
was born,- and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their ho])es. Jhit can man counteract the wull 
of God ? His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as w^ere wedded 
to the prejudices of the age ; but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to maturity in spite of him, and are now^ fully known. 
He now^ is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth. 

But w'hether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere iiujuirers, from the mere light of his wdsdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 

^ Vide Ahfi ’l-Fa/l’s preface, p. iii, 1. 19. 

2 This IS an allusion to the wonderful event which happened at the birth of the emperor. 
Akhar spoke," From Mirza 8hah ]\h»hamPiad, called (Jhaznin Kluui, son of Shah Begkhan, 
who had the title of Dauran Khan, and was an Ar^hun by birth.” The author heard him 
say at Lrdior, m A.H. 10r)3, " I asked Kawfib <;Aziz Kokafi, who has the title of Kban-i 
Aqzam [nr/c List of Grandees, second Book, A^in 30], whether Gio late emperor, like the 
Messiah, had really spoken with his august mother. He replied, " His mother told 
me It was true.” Dabistdn vl Mazdhh, ('alcutta edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, 
p. L>()0. The a ords which Christ spoke in the cradle, are piven in the Qur^an, Siir.'lO, and in 
the spurious gospel of the Infancy of Christ, pp. 5, 111. 
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could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. 
Numbers of those who have renounced the world, as Sammsis, Jogls, 
Sevrds, Qalandnrs, Hakims, and Hufls, and tliousands of such as follow 
worldly pursuits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, 
have daily their eyes opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge 
increased. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangers, 
the far and near, look upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worshij) on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and ])ass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His jMajesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of tlie chase, there is not a hamlet, a town, or a city that does not send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-offerings in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best to act, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of* a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. His Majesty, who 
knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day {)asses but 
])eople bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, j>laces it in 
the rays of the world-illuminating sun, and fuffils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people ^ of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, “ If that certain blissful thought,- which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by God, jny tongue will get well ; for the 
sincerity of my belief must lead to a ha])py issue.” The day was not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 

^ “ He [Akbar] showed himself every mornin" at a Aviridow, in front of wliich multitudes 
came and prostrated themselves ; while women brou^^ht their sick infants for his benedic- 
tion and offered presents on their recovery.” From the account of the GJoa Missionaries 
who came to Akbar in 1595, in Murray's Discoveries in Asia, IT, p. 96. 

2 His thought was this. If Akbar is a prophet, he must, from his supernatural wisdom, 
find out in what condition I am lying here. 
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Those who arc acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs, ^ 
remarkable as they may apj)ear at first ; and tliose who know His 
Majesty’s charity and love of justice, do not even sec anything remarkable 
in them. In the magnanimity of his heart he never thinks of his perfec- 
tion, though he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his discijdes. He often 
says, ‘‘ Why should 1 claim to guide men before I myself am guided ? ” 
But when a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of pur])osc, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, nnd 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-ijluminatingsun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding ev'cry strictness and reluctance shown bv 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, who have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every 
blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of e\^erlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his tur])an in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,- and exjuesses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside ^ conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, otfers his heart in worship, and now 
comes to inquire as to the meansof obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises u]) 
the supj)liant, and rejdaces the turban on liis head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of ])ure intentions, who 
from seeming existem^e has now entered into real life. His Majesty 
then gives the novice the Shast,^ uj)on which is engraved “ The Great 
Name ”,5 and His Majesty's symbolical motto, “ Alldh^^ AkharA This 
teaches the novice the truth that 


He [Akbar] .slioued, be'^idcs, no partiality to the I'duhammadaii.s ; and ^^hon in 
straits fur money, uoiild even plunder the mosques to equip his cavalry Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monarch a stron;/hold of idolatry, on which they [the 
1 ortiiguese missionaries] could never make any impression. Not only did he adoVe the 
sun, and make long prayers to it four times a day, he also held himself forth as an object 
of worship; and though evceedingiy toliTant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroachments on his own divinity.” Jlinnay's Disrovpnes Jf, t,. 9,5. 

The text has zabdn-i hnl, and a little lower down, znhdn-i bezvfdni. 'Zabdrii hdl, or 
symbolical language is opposed to zabdn-i maqdl, spoken words. 

=* Or rather, //o/a /n.s head, as the text has, because the casting aside of selfishness is 
symbohea ly expressed by taking olf the turban. To year a turban is a distinction. 

Shad means aim; secondly, anylhhq urund. either a ring, or a thread, as the 

Vm I ' the 

Lmjioror vluch, according to Badaoni, the members uore on their turbans 

•' Ihe Auweisa nameofflod. “ Some say it is the word A //u/i ; others sav it 
^ ■ - a nad, the eternal; others Al-Hayy, the living ; others Al-Qamjimi, the everlastiiig ; 



“ The pure Shast and the pare sight neeer err." 

Seeing the ^\cm(]e^f\ll halhts of llis .Majesty, liis siiuere attendants 
are guided, as cimiinstanees require it : and from the wise eounsels 
they receive they soon state tlieir wislies openly. They l(‘arn to satisfy 
their thirst in the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives renewed light. Others, according to tlieir capacities are taught 
wisdom in excellent advices. 

But it is impossibhy while sjieaking of other matters iiesides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which Ifis Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
Should my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 

Ordinanees of the Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, “ AUdld^ Akbar,^^ and the other responds, 
“ JaW^ JaUdhiJd\" ^ The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His .Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
pre})are a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birthday, 


others. Ar-Rahmiuu ar-nthhn, tlio clenieot and mereifiil ; others Al'Muhayitnn, the 
protector.” (Atnjds. ” Q'l/.i Hamid" M-l)In of N.lj^or say.s, the (Jreat Xarm* is the \\ord 
JJf(, or He (Hod), because it has a refereiu'e to (Jod'.s nature, as it shows tliat He has no 
other at His side, Af^ain, the word fill is a root, not a denvative. Al] epithets of (Jod 
are contained in it.” Kas}if'‘ 'l-LiKjhdt. 

^ These formulae remind us of AKbar’s name, ’il-Din MvhmntiKid AUiar. Ihe 

^\ords Atldh'^ Akbar ambKjuonfi ; they may mean, dod i.s f/m//, or Albur is God. I'liero 
is no doubt that Abkar liked the plira.se for its ambiguity ; for it was used on coins, tlie 
Imperial seals, and the headimj; of books, farnian.s, etc. His era was called the Dinna era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith; and the noteat the end of this A*’in.shows how Akbar, starting 
from the idea of the Divine right of kings, gradually came to look ujion himself as the 
Mujtafiid of the age, then as the prophet of Hod and Hod’s A^ice-regent on earth, and lastly 
as a Deity. ” It was during tJiese days [A.H. or A. D. that His Majesty orue 

asked how people would like it if he ordered the words AUdh<’ Albur to be < ut on the 
Imper’al seal and the dies of his coins, ^fost said, people would like it very niinh. But 
Haji Ibnlhim objci ted, and .said, the phrase had an ambiguous meaning, and the emperor 
might substitute the (^ur^’aii ver.se La-zdr^^ dldh albuo* (To think of Hod is the greatest 
thing), because it involved no ambiguity. But His Majesty Liot displeased, and said 
it was surely sidhcient that no man who felt hi.s weakness would claim Divinity ; he merely 
looked to the sound of the words, and he had never thoutdit that a thing ( on Id be carried 
to such an extreme.” Jtuddoni, p. 210. 
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and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are 
not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that 
they have themselves slain ; nor cat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 

Notk by the Translator on the Religious Views of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

In connexion with tlie preceding A^in, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources from 
which this information is derived, are, besides Abu ’l-Fazl’s A^In, the 
MxintalM)'^ H-TawdrlM by ‘^Abd" 1-Qadir ibn-i Miilfik Slulh of Badaon— 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869— and the Dahistdn^ 
'l-Mazdhihf a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s death by an 
unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Pars! tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aqua viva, Antonio de Mon- 
serrato, Francisco Enriques, etc., of whom the first is mentioned by 
Abu ’1-Fazl under the name of PddrJ RadalfJ There exist also two 
articles on Akbar’s religious views^ one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hay man Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
vol. i, 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson’s 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badaonl, bearing on 
this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of MxiJiainrnadan India, p. 213 fl. The proceedings of the 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in Murray’s 

IT Calcutta in 1809 with a short dictionary, and reprinted at Hombav 

A.H. 1272 [A.p. 1850]. This work has also been translated Into Knglish at the cost of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. 

2 Not Padre Jiadif, as in Elphinstonc’s history, but ws)j the letter 

(hm) having been mistaken for a t iyh). 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edinburgh, 18‘20, 
vol. ii. 

I shall commence with extracts from Badaonid The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a ditliciilt writer like Badaonl. 

Ahu 'l-FazVs second introduction to Akhar. II is prh/c. 

[Badaonl, edited by Mawlawl Agha Ahmad ‘^Ali, in tlie Bibliotheca 
Indica, vol. ii, p. 198.] 

It was during these days [end of 982 A.H.] that Abu d-Fazl, son of 
Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor, came the second time to court. He is now 
styled ^Allnnfi. He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up 
the lamp of the Hnbdhls, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, 
because he did not know what to do, took u]) a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, according to the saying, “ He who forms an 
opposition, gains ])ower.” He laid before the Emperor a commentary 
on the AfjaV^ H-hirsl,'^ which contained all subtleties of the (^iHiin ; 
and though people said that it had been written by his father, Abu '1-Eazl 
was much jiraised. The numerical value of the letters in the words 
Tafslr-i: Akhari (Akbar’s commentary) gives the date of composition 
[983]. But the emperor {iraised it, chiefly because he exjiected to find in 
Abu T-Fazl a man capable of teaching the Mulhis a lesson, whose pride 
certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though this ex{>ecta,tion was op[>osed 
to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abu T-Fazl’s opinionativeiiess and jirctensions to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Habshi and others), 8hay]^ ‘iAbd^ hi-Nabi 
and Makhdum" T-Mulk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


^ As ill the following extracts the years of tlie llijrah are given, tlir reader may 
convert them according to this table : — 

The vear 19S0 A.H. commenced 14th May, 1.172 [Old Style], 


981— 3rd May, 0173 

982— 23rd April, 1574 

983— 12th April, 157;) 

984— 3lst March, 1570 
985 21st March, 1577 
980— loth March, 1578 
987 -28th February, 1579 
9,S8— 17th February, l;5SO 

989— 5th February, 1581 

990— 2(itli January, 1.5.82 
991 -1.5th January, 1.583 

992 — 1th January, 1584 

“ Qur., 8ur, 1 1, 250. 


993 — 21th Decern brr, 1581 

994 — 13th December, 1585 
99.5 — 2nd December, 1580 
990— 22nd No\ ember, 1587 
i''"’ -10th November. 1588 

''0)ber, 1589 
999- 20tn 1590 

10(K)— 9th Octobif, 1.591 
U)Ol- 28th September, 1.592 

1002— 17th September, 1.593 

1003— 0th September, 1.594 
1(X)4— 27th August, 1.595 
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represented to the emperor that Sliaykh Mubarak also, in as far as he 
pretended to be belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 

only himself damned, but led others into damnation. Having obtained 
a sort of j)ermission to remove him, they dispatched police officers to 
bring him before the em])eror. But wdien they found that the Shayl^, 
with his twTj sons, had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit 
in his ])raver-room. The Shay]^, at first, took refuge with Salhn-i 
(diishti at Fath})rir, w^ho then Avas in the height of his glory, and requested 
him to intercede for him. Shaykh Salim, however, sent him money by 
some of his disciples, and told him it wmuld be better for him to go away 
to Giijrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, Sliay]^ Mubarak 
applied to Mirza ^Aziz Koka [Akbar's foster-brother], w'ho took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the Shayl^’s learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the su])erior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarak Avas a most 
trustAvorthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he [^Aziz] could really not see Avhy the Shaykh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shay]^. In a short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abu T-Fazl when once 
in favour with the emperor (officious as he Avas, and time-serving, openly 
faithless, continually studying His Majesty's Avhims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful Avay 
that sect Avhose labours and motives have been so little appreciated,^ 
and ))ecame the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
})eople, but also of the ruin of all servants of Cod, especially of Shaykhs, 
pious men, of tlie helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut doAvn. 

He used to say, openly and implicitly : — 

0 Lord, send doAvn a proof ^ for the people of the Avorld ! 

Send these Nimrods ^ a gnat as big as an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 

Send them a Moses Avith a stall', and a Nile ! 


^ Vide p. 113, note 2. 

2 Jladaoni hclonyed to the believers in the approach of the Millennium. A few years 
later, Akbar used Mahdawi rumours for liis own ])urpo‘^es ; nilc below'. Tlie extract show s 
that there existed before 9tS2, herttieal innovators, whom the emperor allowed to be 
peiseeutefl. Matters soon took a diiferent turn. 

^ That is, a man capable of teaehimjf the Ulamas a lesson. Abu ’1-Fa /I means himself. 

** Nimrod, or Namrud, and Pharaoh, are proverbial in the East for their pride. Nimrod 
was kdled by a frnat which had crept through the nose to his brain. He could only relieve 
his pains by striking the irown of his head ; but at last he died from the effects of his 
own blows. 
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And when in consequence of his linrsh proceedini^s, miseries and 
misfortunes broke in upon tlie ‘^riamas (wlio had persecuted him and 
his father), he ap})lied the following Buhd^l to tliem : — 

I have set fire to my barn with my own Jiands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I com))lain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy ])iit myself, 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment witli mv own hands. 

And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Ulujtahid,^ lie used to say, “Oh don't bring me the arguments of 
this sweet meat-seJJer and that cobbler, or that tanner! ” He thought 
himself capable of giving the lie to all Shaykhs and ^Ulamas, 

Coimncnccmoit of the T)is])ota(ions. [Badaoni 11, ]). 200.] 

“ During the year 983 A.H., many jdaces of w'orshi]) were built at 
the command of His Majesty. The cause w’as this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out well, and no o})ponent w^as left in the w'hole wa)rld. 
Ilis Majesty liad thus leisure to come into nearer contact w'ith ascetics 
and the disciples of the Mu^^iniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in 
discussing the w’ord of God (Qur*’an), and the w’ord of the ])ro])hct (the 
JladlK, or Tradition). Questions of Sufism, scientific discussions, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, W'ere the order of the day. His Majesty passed 
whole nights in thoughts of God ; lie continually occiqiied himself wuth 
pronouncing the names Yd llu and 1 d Hddl, which had been mentioned 
to him,^ and his heart w'as full of reverence for Him wdio is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his ])ast successes, he w'ould sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large fiat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lonely s])ot, with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours. ’ 

In his religious habits the emjieror W'as confirmed by a story W’hich 
he had heard of Sulavman,^ ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 

1 A man of infallible authority in his eAplanatums of (ho Miilinmni.Hlaii law 'Ibero 
arc few MuitaliKis. Anionjr the ddost thoio \u*io several who jilied a tiade at tin* same 
t ime. The preccdini^ RuImKi is translated by Siir If. Klliot in the M uhnmmdnn Ilidonuns 

a'^ectie. Yd Hu means 0 He (Cod), and Yd //(o/i, ( ) Cnide. The ficquent 
repetition of simh names is a means of knowledge. Some fmiir.s rc].eat them several 

thousand times diirina a ni^zht. _ u i r' - - 

3 The edition of Hadaoni calls him Kanudm. He is sometiiiieM called 

sometimes Karzdm. He reigned in Hcngal from 971 to 9h0, or A.D. 150.3 to 1573. 
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Shayl^s and ‘^Ulainas, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which he used to transact state business ; as also by the news that 
Mirza Sulayman, a prince of Sufi tendencies, and a Sdhib-i hdl^ was 
coming to him fro?n Badalhshan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anuptaldo, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ‘^Ulamas and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the ‘^Ulamas, and 
the heretical (Shi^itic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mulla 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar’s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shaddad {vide Qur., 
Silr. 89). The result to which the discussions led will be seen from tlie 
following extract. 

[Bad. II, p. 202.] 

‘‘ For these discussions, which were held every Thursday - night. His 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shayl^s, ‘^Ulamas, and grandees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and 
the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered tliat the grandees should 
sit on the east side ; the Sayyids on the west side ; the ‘^Ulamas to the 
south ; and the Shayl^s to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other and make his inquiries . . . when all at once, 
one night, ‘ the vein of the neck of the ^Ulamas of the age swelled up,’ 
and a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry 
at their rude behaviour, and said to me [Badaonl], ‘ In future report any 
of the ^Ulamas that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I shall 
make him leave the hall.’ I gently said to Asaf Ivlian, ‘ If I were to carry 
out this order, most of the ‘^Ulamiis would have to leave,’ when His 
Majesty suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highly jjleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 

Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 
[Bad. II, p. 210.] 

Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,^ quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the (diief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike him, when the Haji by some 
subterfuges managed to get rid of him.” 


\ t lie state of ecstasy and elo.se union with God into which Sufis brin<r them.selves 
o\ silent thought, or by pronouncing the name of Gqd. 

V"'" »» Muhammadans commence 

the day at sunset, it is our Thursday night. 

® As women may use. 
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Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the ^Ulanias and lawyers ; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of conceit, 
the co!iceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now lie resolved 
to vex the principal ‘’Ulamas ; and no sooner had liis courtiers discovered 
this, than they brought, all sorts of cliarges against them. 

[Bad. II, p. 

His Majesty therefore ordered Mawlana ‘^Abd^ Ihili of Sultanpur, 
who had received the title of MalMum'^ to come to a meeting, 

as he wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ibnlljim Shayl^ xVliu 
1-Fazl (who had lately come to court, and is at jiresent the infallible 
authority in all religious matters, and also for the New Religion of His 
xMajesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other newcomers, to ojipose him. During the discussion, His 
Majesty took every occa.sion to interrupt the Mawlana when he explained 
anything. When the (juibbling and wrangling had reached the higliest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His 
Majesty, conmienccd to tell rather queer stories of the Mawdrma, to whose 
position one might apply the verse of the Qur^^an (Sur. XVI, 72), ‘ And 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a niiserable age, etc.’ 
Among other stories, Khan Jahan said tliat he had heard that MaJ^dum” 
’1-Mulk ^ had given a fatint, that the ordinance of ])ilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtiul. When people had asked him the reason of his 
extraordinary ho had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizillmhes (i.e., tlie 
Shi^ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to ])ut up 
with indignities from the Portuguese, wdiose ship-tickets had ])ictures 
of Mary and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the 
latter alternative w'ould mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both 
roads were closed uj). 

“ Khan Jahan also related that the Mawlana had invented a clever 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms u})on the wx^alth wdiich 
he amassed every year. Tow^ards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to his wdfe, but he took them back before tlie year 
had actually run out.^ 

1 This extract as given by Sir H. Elliott on p. 244, conveyfi a urong imprc.s.sion. 
Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimage.s before A.H. 990. 

2 Alms are due on every surplus of stock or stores which a Sunni posses.ses atthe end of 
a year, provided that surplus have been in his posse.ssion for a whole year. If the wife, 
therefore, had the surplus for a part of the year, and the husband took it afterwards 
back, he escaped the paying ol alms. 
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“ Other tricks (ilso, in comparison with which tlio tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothin^^ and rnnionrs of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and Ids cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Sliaykhs and the poor of the wlioJe country, but especially on the 
Aimadars and other deserving people of the Panjal) — all came up, one 
story after the other. His motives, ‘ Avhich shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ’ (Qur. LXXX\'I, 0), Avere disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, Avere got up, till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

“ Ihit Avhen peojde asked him Avhether pilgrimage Avas a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ; ^ for Shayl^ ^^Abd^ ’n-Nabi had 
risen to power, Avhilst the star of the Mawlami Avas fast sinking.” 

But a heavier bloAv Avas to fall on the ^Ulamfis. [Bad. 11, p, 207.] 


“ At one of the abov^e-mentioned meetings. His Majesty asked how 
many /rcchora women a nm\ Avas legally allowed to marry (by nikdh), 
Tlie lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
enijieror tliereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now Avanted 
to know Avhat remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their oimiions, when the emperor remarked that Shavkh bi-NabI 
had once told him that one of the Miijtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. 8ome of the ‘^Ulamas present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Ibn Abl Lava ; ami that some had even allowed eighteen froni a 
too literal translation of the Qur<?an verse (Qur., Silr. IV, 3), ‘ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two,^ and three and three, and four 
and f^>ur; but this was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to 
Shavidi ^Abd'^ n-Xab], who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given a/u/.cg in order to legalize irregular 
marriage procoHlings. This annoyed His Majestv very much. ‘The 

ill iS’t Jl ' It 

iiC now tells )np. Ho never forjrot tliis. ^ 

“ After nuieh .iisonssio,, on this point the W’la.nr.s, having collected 


“ 'I’luis 2 I'rouplit aeixinst liim. 

vvhatever nsohk-.i ],k,, or ihroo n I translated, “ Marry 

Ininsolf, transl.itod “ two- three-; four '’ -0 ^'tuitfilnd, A\j)o (ook nine undo 

tieklish. Ireeausf, if the lauvorN nUi.r.....] 7,. '.i of the, enimror was most 


‘ Marry 
.;ic unto 

, “ im- lanxers aUiiered tn of the, emperor was most 

avoid, the of ‘ «'uld not «ell 

pimce,-se.s uas at knowledj^ul 
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every tradition on the subject, decreed, fust, that by innl^ah [not by 
nikdh] a man might marry any numberof wives he pleased ; and, smmdhf, 
that mvtt^ali marriages were allowed by Jmam Mfilik. The Shi'^ahs, 
as was well known, loved children born in mullah wedlock more than 
those born by nikdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ald-i 
Jama^at. 

“ On the hitter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled NajdV^ ^r-rasJud \vuk note 2, p. Idl], 
in which the subject is brietly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib I^iaii fetched a copy of tho. Mumiffd of Imam Malik, and ])ointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 


the legalitv of mullah marriages. 

- Another night, Qazi Ya^^qfib, Shavkh Abu d-Fazl, Haji Ibrahim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anilptahlo tank. Shaykh Abu l-Fazl had been selected as the o])])onent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding nuiM marriages, 
which his father (Shaykh Mubarak) had colbn-ted, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my oimiion was on tins 
subject. I said, ‘The conclusion whicli must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this : - Imam Malik 
and the Shi^ahs are unanimous in looking ui)on mM marnage.s as legal ; 
Inn-ini SluifiM and the Great Imam (Hanifali) look upon wut 
as ille^nal But, should at any time a Qazi ol the Maliki sect decide that 

nothing eke to say apiKniit the Miiliki m 

“ l ,, tL case concerning ,ny 

Hasan Urab as tl^ Q. ^ , T,,, ,vas 

wives, and you, 

immediately obeyed, and h , * 

made mul’^ah marriages legal. _ -i. Jlnlk, Qazi Ya^in'ib, and olliers, 

“The veteran lawyers, as ilaUli 

made very long faces at these l"JlXir sere and yellow leal 

“ This was the conimenceine . Jalul" 'd-Uin of 

“The result was that, a cw y ' ‘ ; ,,^,1 transferred, 

Multan, a profound and learned man. who, e. 
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was ordered from Agra (to Fathpur Sikri) and appointed Qazi of the 
realm. QazI Ya^cplb was sent to Gaiir as District Qazi. 

“ From this day henceforth, ‘ the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion ’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mujtahid of the empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula 
Alldh^^ Akhar, given on p. 175, note 1.] 


[Badaoni II, p. 211.] 


“ During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abu d-Fath, Hakim 
Humavun (who subsequently changed his name to Humayun Quli, 
and lastly to Hakim Humam), and Nfir" ’d-Din, who as poet is known 
under the name of Qardrl. They were brothers, and came from Gilan, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendency over 
the Emperor ; he flattered him oi)enly, adapted himself to every change 
in the religious ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and 
thus became in a short time a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

“ Soon after there came from Persia, Mulla Mulnammad of Yazd, who 
‘ got the nickname of YazidI, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Sahdhah (persons who knew Muhammad, 
except the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a Shi^ah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar— 

, that bastard !-- and by Siiaykh AbaT-Fazland Hakim Abu ’l-Fath, who 
successfully turned the emperor from the Islam, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

“ At the same time. His Majesty ordered Qazi JaFiD ’d-Dln and 
several "JUlanias to write a commentary on the QuiMn ; but this led to 
great rows among them. 

“ Deb Cliand Rfija Manjluda that fool-onoc set tlie whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been iiKuitioned in the first chapter {Surat'‘ 
l-haqarah) of the Qur^an. 


“ His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the Sahabah. Soon after, the 
observmice of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in everything 

connectedw.ththeproid,etwereiH.td.,wnastm,f7r/Iy,rreligi 

and mans reason was acknowledged to he the basis of all religion. 

inToZrtiT' [tr -V’r'r and His Majesty inquired 

into the articles of their belief which are based upon reason ” 
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[Badaoiii II, p. 245.] 

“ 111 the begimiing of the next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dipalpiir in Mfilwah, Sharif of Aniul arrived. This aj)ostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till be became a ])erfect 
heretic. For some time he had studied Sufic nonsense in the school of 
Mawlana Muhammad Zahid of BaM, nephew of the great Shaykh Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a 
derwish in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit that they 
hunted him away. The Mawlana also wrote a poem against him, in 
which the following verse occurs 

“ There was a heretic, Sharif by name, 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

“ In his wanderings he liad come to the Dakhin, where he made himself 
so notorious, that the king of the Dakhin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only put on a donkey, and shown about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large jdace, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
Mrdwah, and settled at a ])lace five Ivs distant from the Im])erial camp. 
Kv^ery frivolous and absurd word he spoke was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics (whom the 
Islam casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough such 
heretics are called NuqUims, and are destined to be the foremost worshijipers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millennium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a jirivate 
audience in a long praver room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stoojiing forward, 
he performed his obeisance, and .stood still with his arms crossed, and you 
could scarcely sec how his blue eye (which colour ^ is a sign of hostility to 
our prophet)^shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a 
Jjong time, and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself in 
worship, and sat down duzdnu (vide p. 1G8, note 2), like an Indian camel. 
He talked privately to His i\Iajesty ; no one dared to draw near them, but 
I sometimes heard from a distance the word (knowledge) because he 
spoke pretty loud. He called his silly views ‘ the truth of truths ’, or ‘ the 
groundwork of things . 

iCJiashm-i azraq. Europeans have blue eyes. The expression is as old as llariri 
and the Crusades. 
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“ A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 
From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles— God forbid ! — of truth eternal. 


‘•The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basaj^wan (a village in Gilan), who lived at the time of 
Timur. Mahmud who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
such hypocrisy as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing 
but tital, which name he had given to the ' science of expressed and 
implied language The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled 
Bahr o Kiiza (the Ocean and the Jug), and contains such loathsome 
nonsense, that on listening to it one's ear vomits. How the devil would 
have laughed in his face, if he had heard it, and how he would have jumjied 
for joy ! And this Sharif— the dirty thief— had also written a collection 
of nonsense, whicli he styled Tarashshuh-i ZiiJnlr, in which he blindly 
follows Mir ^Abd- ’1-Auwal. This book is written in loose, de(;e])tive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mljanniidand (the master 
said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, ‘ AVorthies 
will meet,’ he lias exerted such an influence on the sjiirit of the age, and 
on the peo|)le, that lie is now [in 1004], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
and calling, as the Lieutenant of theemperor, the faithful to these de^rrees ” 
The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year In 986, they became violent, in as far as the elementary principles 
of the Isla^ni were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The MJlamas, even in the pre.sence of the 
emperor, often kst their temper, and called each other Kafirs, or accursed. 

[Bad. 11, p. 2.W.J 

Makhdum also wrote a pamphlet against Shaykh lAbik ’n-Nabi in 

* »' 

h was wroncr h, ^ - i ^ ^ ^ pamphlet that 

^nKhdifdtotarciZ^ "f '^een 

this, ShayMi k\bdu bi-4ld ;[]!ed 

CUlama., now broke up into ”n 

the heretic innm"; ii "T"' ; and 

used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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by their \\icked opinions and aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, 
and represented lies as truth. 

Ills MajesUf (ill now [988] had shown even/ sineeritfj, and was diligently 
searching for truth. But Jus education had been m ueh neglected ; and 
surrounded as he ivas by men of low and heretic princijiles, he had been 
forced to doubt the truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the 
other, he lost sight of his real object, the search of truth ; and when the strong 
embanJcment of our clear law and our exeellent faith had once been brohen 
through, His Majesty grew colder and colder, till after the short space of 
Jive or six years not a trace of Muhanmutdan feeling was left in his heart. 
Matters then became very different.'' 

[Bad. II, p. 239.J 

“ In 981 the news arrived that Shfili Tahinasp of Persia had died, and 
Shah Lsina^^Il II liad succeeded him. The Taril^ of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words cuJ* J , v-i, and iL? L' +1? = 984]. 
vShah Lsma^il gave the order that any one who wished to go to Makkah 
could have his travelling e.\])enses ])aid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of people ])artook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

[Bad. II, p. 241.] 

“ In 985, the news arrived that Shah Isma^il, son of Shah Talimasp 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Pari 
Jan Khdnum. Mir Haydnr, the riddle writer, found the TiivM of his 
accession in the words Shahinshdh-i ruizamln [984] ‘ a king of the face 
of the earth and the Tarikh of his death in ShahinshdJi-i zer-i zaniin 
r985] ‘ a king below the face of the earth '} At that time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in India 
(p. 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the same time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwan, and Mazandaran. Sultan Muham- 
mad liiuidabanda, son of Shah Tahmasp, but by another mother, 
succeeded ; and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 

Sahdbah. 

‘‘ But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Hindustan from Persia.'' 


1 As Tahmasp in his short Memoirs ( Pers. Ms. 782. As. 8oc. Bengal) gives the word Jli 

PriSs tS; (Ilnd edition, p. 308) give :-Tahmasp. 932 to 983 ; lemWil II. from 
983 to 985. 


12 
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BadAjONi’s Summary of the Reasons which led Akbar to Renounce 

THE Islam. 

[Bad. II, p. 256.] 

The following are the ])rincipal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to the 
proverb, “ That which is small, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he a])proved of, and rejecting 
everything which was against his disposition and ran counter to his 
wishes. From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phases, and through all sorts of religious j^ractices and sectarian beliefs, 
, and has collected everything which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry o]:)posed to every 
[Islamitic] princijde. Thus a faith based on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and as the result of all the influences 
'' which were brought to bear on His Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, wliy should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed 
like the Islam, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand 
years old ; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having superiority conferred on 
itself. 

Moreover, Sumanis ^ and Bralimins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and 
human perfection, they brought proofs based on reason and testimony, 

^ Explained in Arab, dictionaries as a sect in Sind who believe in the transmigration 
of souls {tamsuj^). Akbar, as will be seen from the following, was convinced of the 
transmigration of souls, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the truth of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inculcated their doctrines so firmly and so skilfully represented things as 
quite self-evident whicli require consideration, that no man, by expressing 
his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains 
were to crumble to dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside tlie Islamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as 
also all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers hea])ed on our glorious and pure faith, 
which can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, 
he showed in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice whi(‘.h the guardian gave a lovely being, 

“ Do not smile at every face, as the rose docs at every zej)hyr.” ^ 

When it was too late to })rofit by the lesson, 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time llis Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was 
Piirukhotam, author of a commentary on the . . whom he asked 
to invent ])articular Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of Debi was pulled u[) tin', wall of the castle,'^ 
sitting on a cMrj)d(\ till he arrived near a balcony where the cjuperor used 
to sleep. Whilst thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in tlie manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the cliief gods of these unbelievers, 
as Brail fua, Mahadev, Bishn, Kishn, Bam, and Mahamai, who are 
siqiposed to have been men, but very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idle belief, look upon them as gods, and others as angels, llis 
Majesty on hearing further how' much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep roof in his 
heart, and he approved of the saying — There is no redigion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root.” Insincere 
flatterers composed treatises in order to fix the evidence for this doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sects of these infidels (who 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have no end of 

’ -Tiist as Akbar liked the zephyr of inquiry into other religious system.s. But zephyrs 
are also destructive ; they .scatter the petals of the rose. 

2 The text ha.s a few unintelligible word.s. 

* Perhaps in order not to get polluted, or because the balcony belonged to the Harem. 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to the Ahl-i Kitdb, 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

' Sometimes again, it was Shaykh Tdj^ ’d-Dln of Dihll, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shayj^ is the son of Shaykh Zakariya of 
Ajodhan. The principal ^Ulamas of the age call him or 

crown of the Sufis. He had learned under Shayl^ Zaman of Panipat, 
author of a commentary on the Liwa^ih, and of other very excellent 
works, was in Sufism and pantheism second only to ShayjA Ibn ^Arabi, 
and had written a comprehensive commentary on the Nuzhaf^ 1-Arwdh. 
Like the j)receding, he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Sufic trifles. As the Shayl^ was not over 
strict ^ in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sufis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
— God’s curse be upon him! — which is mentioned in the Fusus^^ 
or the excellence of hope over fear,^ and many other things to whicli men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The ShaylA is therefore 
one of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty’s faith in the 
orders of oiir religion. He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. His explanations of some verses of the 
Qur^an or of the Tradition of our })rophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phrase Insdn-i Kdmil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, he said many agreeable things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proi)er meaning, but rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct. Even the sijdah (prostration), which people mildly call 
zammhos (kissing the ground), he allowed to be due to the Insan-i Kamil ; 
he looked upon the respect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king Ka%a-yi Murdddt, the sanctum of desires, 


1 As long as a Sufi conforms to the Qur*’an he is shar<ii ; but when ho feels that he 
has drawn nearer to God, and does no longer require the ordinances of the profhnum 
vulguSy he is dzdd, free, and becomes a heretic. 

2 Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therefore mal^un, accursed by God. But according 
to some books, and among them the Fmns, Pharaoh repented in the moment of death, 
and acknowledged Moses to be a true prophet. 

2 The Islam says, Al-lmdn bayn<^%Jchawpw^'r-rijd<;/' Faith stands between fear and 
hope.’’ Hence it is sin to fear God’s wrath more than to hope for God’s mercy ; and so 
reversely. 
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and Qihla-tji Mjdt, the cynosure of necessities. Such blasphemies ^ 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when . . } 

Other great philosophical writers of tlie age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus Shaykh Ya^^qilb of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by *^Ayn" 1-Quzat of Hamadan, tliat our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Al-hddd 
-he guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of 
Al-muzill (the tempter),*** tliat both names, thus personified, had a])peared 
in this world, and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

MuUa Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn u]) the wall of tlie castle, 
and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Klialifahs, 
called the whole Sahabah, their followers and next followers, and the 
saints of past ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
AM-iJamd^(it,^iind represented every sect, excejit the Shi^^ah, as damned 
and leading men into damnation. 

The differences among the ^Ulamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The eitiperor also believed that the ^Ulamasof his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam-i Gbazzrili and Tmam-i RazT,^ and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his ‘^Ulamas, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contem])oraries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Pddre.^ 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to siilmiit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gosy)el, and mentioned to the 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly ])elicved in the 
truth of the f.^hristiaf religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 


^ As the znmlnbos, or the use of holy names as Kabbah (the temple of Makkah) or 
Q 'thlah (Makkali, in as far as people turn to it their face when praying). 

“ The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

’ According to the Islam, God leads [Juidi) men to salvation, but also to sin and damna* 
lion. God created also wickedness, 

^ Ahl-i jamd<^ati9{i term which is often joined with the word Sunvis. All religious 
ordinances arc either based upon the Qur*’an, or upon the Tradition ; or upon the opinion 
{qiyds) of famous /S'6fkf6i5 ; or lastly, upon agreement, or the custom generally 

followed during the first ccntuiy of the Ihjrah. Hence Ahl-i jamd<^at comprises all such 
as believe ijmd^ binding. 

5 Two famous authorities in religious matters. The most popular books of Imam 
Ohaizdll are iht I hyd^'l^utlum and the sa^ddai which, according to p. 10.3, 

was one of the few books which Akbar liked. 

• The text has 
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Jesus, ordered Prince Murad ^ to take a few lessons in Christianity by 
way of auspiciousness, and charged Abu ’1-Fazl to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual BisnV’ ’lld¥ W-rahmdn^ W-rahwi\ ^ the following lines 
were used — 

Ay ndm-i tu Jesus o Kiristu 
(0 thou those names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, “ 0 thou whose name is gracious and blessed ” ; and 
Shay]^ F^iy?i added another half, in order to complete the verse 
SuhJidna-h^ Id siwd-k^ Yd hu. 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house ! a thing which even devils would 
not do. 

Blr Bar also impressed upon the enl])eror that the sun was the primary 
origin of everything. The ripening of the grain in the fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and tlie lives of men, 
depended upon the 8un. Hence it was but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminary ; and people in praying should face towards tlie 
place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Blr Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahniinical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said the sun 
was “ the greatest light ”, the source of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nawruz-i Jalali ^ was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His 
Majesty also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, 


^ Prince Murad wa.s then about ei^lit years old. Jahangir (Salim) was born on 
Wednesday, the 17 Eabi^^ 'l-awwal 977. Three months after him, his sister Shdhzada 
Kh'inum was born ; and after her in the year 978 on 3rd Muharram (Bad. TI, 132) 
ShaJi Murad, who got the niedename of Pahari, as ho was born in the hills of Patlipfir 
8ikri. Danyal was born in Ajmir during the night between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
10th, the Jumada ’l-awwal 979. 

2 The formula “ 'Udh, etc.” is said by every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from his text book. 

The words Ay ndm-i iu Jesua o Kirialo are taken from the Dabistaii ; the edition 
of Bada,oni has Ay vdml wai zhazho Kiristo, which, though correct in metre {vide my 
” Prosody of the Persians ”, p. 33, No. 32), is improbable. The formula as given in the 
Dabistan has a common Masnawi metre {vide my “ Prosody ”, p. 33, No. 31), and spells 
Jesus dezuz. The ver.so as given by H. Wilson (Works II, p. 387) has no metre. 

3 Vide the Tdrij^-i MulH, in the beginning of Book III. 
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each of which was worn on a particular day of tlie week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven })lanets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus, formuhe to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked upon 
cow-dung as j)ure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 
instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emj)eror in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was very indigestible. 

Fire-wors]ii])pers also had come from Nausari in Gujrat, and ])roved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster's doctrines. They called fire- 
worshi}) the great worshij) and impressed the emperor so favourably 
that he learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Parsls, 
and ordered Abu 'l-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
ke])t burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually 
burning ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and “ a ray of 
His rays 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From the Now Year's day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty ojienly worshipjied the sun and the fire by prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience 
Hall, when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels as presents. The custom of Kakhi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became (piite common. 

When orders in opposition to the Islam were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared 
worthy of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom 
the Qur^an says (Sur 61, 8) : “ They seek to extinguish God’s light with 
their mouths : But God will perfect his light though the infidels be averse 
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thereto.” In fact, matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Islam was to be abolished. 

Ahhar publichf assumes tJie spiritual leadership of the nation. 

[Bad. II, p. 268.] 

“In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the State and those of the Church : for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Sahib-qiran, and Mirza Ulu^ Beg-i Gurgan, and several others, had 
themselves read the Khufha (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Miijtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumdda ’l-aivwal 987, in the Jami^ Masjidof Fathpur, which he had built 
near the palace. His Majesty commenced to read the Kbutba. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaylh Fayzl bad composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imam (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court 
Kkafib. These are the verses 

The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice. 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man s understanding. 

Great is His power, Allah** Akbar ! ” 

[p. 269.] 

“ As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur^an, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor 
instead.^ It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liars (as Abu T-Fazl, Fayzl, etc.) did not like it. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout 
the country ; ^ but notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows 

* As Abu I’Fazl has done in the A*’m. “ But Fayzl added the usual praise of the 
prophet (naf^t) to his Nal Daman, a short time before his death, at the pressing request of 
some friends.” Badd,on\. 

^ Because books were sure to be copied ; hence many would see the innovation and 
i nitate it. As the formula ” Bism} lldk, etc.”, had been changed to Alldh^ Ahhar, we also 
find Allah'*' Ahhar in the heading of books, a.s in the A^in. 
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put piously on their necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called 
themselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our creed/’ 

[pp. 270 to 272.] 

‘‘ In the same year [987] a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of MaMum" ’1-Mulk, of Slia\'kh ‘^Abd‘‘ ‘n-Nabi, 
sadr" s-sudur, of Qazi JalaD 'd-Dln of Multan, (Jaziv" l-quzat of Sadr 
Jahan, the mufti of the empire, of Shaykh Mubarak, the deejicst writer 
of the age, and of Oliazi Khan of Ihidakhshan, wlio stood unrivalled in 
the various sciences. The objects of the document was to settle the 
su])eriority of the Imdm-i^ddil (just leader) over the Mujtahid, wliich 
was proved by a reference to an ill-sup])orted authority. The whole 
matter is a question, regarding which people differ in opinion ; but the 
document was to do away with the possibility of disagreeing about laws, 
whether political or religious, and was to bind the lawyers in spite of 
themselves. But before the instrument was signed, a long discussion 
took ])lace as to the meaning of ijtihdd, and as to whom tlie term Mnjtahid 
was applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a just Imam who, 
from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank tlian the MujUthid, 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and tJ)e wants 
of the age, all such legal (questions on which there existed a difference of 
opinion. At last, however, all signed the docinnent, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim. 

The Document. 

‘ Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and 
peace— and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of peojde, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal ‘^Ulamas, who are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the princi})les 
of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur*an 
(Sur. IV, 62), “ Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority 
among you,"' and secondly, of the genuine tradition, “ Surely, the man who 
is dearest to God on the day of judgment, is the Imdm-i ^Adil : whosoever 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me ; and Whosoever rebels against him, rebels against 
Mef and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sultdn-i ^adil (a just ruler) is higher 
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in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we declare 
that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
A-Fath Jaldl^ ’d-Din Muhammad Akhar Pddishdh-i ghdzl, whose 
kingdom God per])etiiate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the MujtaJiids are at variance, and His 
Majesty, in liis penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a ])olitical expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which (ixist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. 

“ ‘ Furtlier, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation sliall likewise be bound by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the'Qur^iln, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

“ ‘ This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the 
principal ^Ularnas and lawyers in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.’ 

“ The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwriting of Shayj^ Mubarak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shaykh had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name ; ^ for this was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously looking forward to. 

“ No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority of 
intellect of the Imam was established, and ojjposition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

“ But the state of 8hay}^ Abu T-Fazl resembled that of the poet 
Hayraii of Samarqand,^ who after having been annoyed by the cool and 
sober people of Ma-wara 'n-nahr (Turkistan), joined the old foxes of 
Shl^itic Persia, and chose ‘ the roadless road You might apply the 
proverb to him — ‘ He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

^ 'J’ho birthplace of the poet J/aipati is not exactly known, though he belongs to 
Turki.stan. It is said that he was a great winc-bibber, and travelled about in search of 
places where whne-drinking was connived at. At last he settled at Kashan, and became 
A Shi9a. Ho was murdered there by a robber in 961. 
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On the ]f)th Hajab of tliis year, His Majesty made a })ilgriniage to 
Ajmlr. Tt is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place. On the 5th Sha^’brui, at the distance of five kos from tlie town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to tlie tomb of the saint (Mu^in'^ 
d-J)in). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange tluit His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Ivbwaja of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose ‘ skirt ' 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.” 

[p. ‘>73.1 

“ After Mal^dum’^ l-Mulk and 8hayl^ ‘’Abd^ ’n-Nabi had left for 
Makkah (987), the emperor examined ])eople about tlie creation of the 
Qur^’an, elicited their belief, or otherwi.se, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the imams. 
He distinctly denied the existence of Jimis, of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the })ro])het and 
the saints ; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the Qur^an as far as they agree with 
man’s reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and future rewards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the Qur*’an, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent. 

And no one searches for truth in the Qur^an. 

An ^Id has come again, and bright days will come like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar - red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting-- once more 
Will fall from these asses — alas, alas ! ^ 

“ His Majesty had now determined jHiblicly to use the formula, ‘ There 
is no God, but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem. Peojde exjuessed the date of this 
event by the worda fitnahd-yi uminat, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutb« ’d-Din Muhammad Khan and 
ShMibaz Khan (vide List of grandees, 2nd book, Nos. 28 and 80), and 
several others. But they staunchly objected. Qutb’^ ’d-Din said, ‘ What 
would the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he 

1 Bada.oni bewails the blindne.^js of Akbar, Abu ’1-Fazl, etc., who threw away the 
moans of grace of the Islam (prayer.s, fa-sts). 
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heard all this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views.’ His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, as he showed so much opposition ; or if he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from 
India, and be a respectable man there ; he might go at once. Shahbaz 
got excited, and took a part in the conversation ; and when Bir Bar — 
that hellish dog— made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbaz 
abused him roundly, and said, ‘ You cursed infidel, do you talk in tliis 
manner ? It would not take me long to settle you.’ It got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbaz in particular, and to 
the others in general, ‘ Would that a shoeful of excrements were thrown 
into your faces.’ ” 

[p. 270.] 

‘‘ ‘ In this year the Tamghd (inland tolls) and the Jazya (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of dams, were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were sent over the whole empire.’ 

“ In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaimpur, headed by 
Muhammad Ma^sum of Kabul, Muhammad Ma^sum Khan, Mu‘^izz^> 
’1-Mulk, ‘^Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar's 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above, pp. 184, 191), who was Qaziy" ’1-quzat 
at Jaimpur ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from general histories; vide Elpliinstone, p. 511. Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd and Mu^izz" ’1-MuIk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

“In the same year the principal ^Ulamas, as Mal^du'^ ’1-Mulk, Shayl^ 
Munawwar, Mulla ^Abd" ’sh-Shukur, etc., were sent as exiles to distant 
provinces.” 

[p. 278.] 

“ Hiiji Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide above, p. Ill) brought to court an 
old, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
written by Shayl^ Ibn *^ArabI. In this book, it was said that the Sdhib-i 
Zamdn ^ was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 

^ Sihib-i Zarndjiy or “ Man of the Period ”, is a title frequently given to Imam Mahdi. 
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were found to agree with the usages of His ]\Iajesty. He also brought 
a fabricated tradition that the son of a Sahdhl (one who knew Muhammad) 
had once come before the prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. 
But as the Hfiji during discussions, behaved inij^rudently towards 
Abu d-Fazlj Hakim Abu '1-Fath and Shah Fath" 'Ihlh, he was sent to 
Bantanbhur, where he died in 994. 

“Farmans were also sent to the leading Sliayl^s and ‘^Ulamas of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished ])ersonally to 
inquire into their grants (vide 2nd book, A^ln 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 
them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
fit. But when he got hold of those who had disci])les, or held spiritual 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become ({iiite common .... 
The poor Shaykhs, who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirees, and had no 
other place where to live, except mouseholes.” 

[p. 288.] 

“ In this year [988] low and mean fellows, who jiretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
SdJnb-i Zamdn, who would remove all differences of o])inion among the 
seventy-two sects of tJie Islam. Sharif of Amul brought jiroofs from the 
writings of Mahmud of Basaj^wan {vide above, j). 186), who liad said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong . . } And Kbwaja Mawlana of Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdan, 
came with a pahiplilet- by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a 
tradition was (luoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as 
that time was now over, the 7 )romised ap})earance of Imam Mahdi would 
immediately take place. The Mawlana also brought a jjarnphlet written 
by himself on the subject. The Shi^ahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with ** Ali, and some quoted the following Rubd^i, which is said 
to have been composed by Nasir-i lihusraw,^ or, according to some, by 
another poet : — 

In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 

\ The text here does not give a clear meaning. 

A Persian poet of the fifth century of the Hijrak As he was a free-thinker and 
Shi<?ah, his poems were much read at the time of Akbar. The Farhang-i Jahangiri is 
full of verses from the works of this ancient poet. 





“ All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else.” ^ 

[p. 291.] 

“ At one of the meetings, the em])eror asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of a man who could be considered the wisest 
man of the age ; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception. Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
Thus Hakim Humam (vide above, p. 184) mentioned himself, and ShayjA 
Abu l-Fazl his own father. 

“ During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor ])roperty, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed 
one of these four possessed one degree. 

“ All the courtiers now j)ut their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne.” 

[p. 299.] 

“ At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent 8haykh Janiiil BaJ^tyar 
to bring 8haykh Qutb'^ ’d-Din of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, 
pretended to be ‘ attracted by God ’. When Qutb" ’d-Din came, the 
emperor brouglit him to a conference with some (diristian priests, and 
rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the Shaykh exclaimed, ‘Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of 
His Majesty I shall pass through it. And if any one else gets safely 
through, he proves by it the truth of his religion.’ The fire was made, 
the Shay!^ pulled one of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, 

‘ Come on, in the name of God ! ’ But none of the priests had the courage 
to go. 

“ Soon after the Shayj^ was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

“ A large number of ShaylAs and Faqirs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaykhs and 
disciples, and known under the name of Ildhls. They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities. They replied, ‘ Repentance is our Maid.’ 
And so they had invented similar names for the laws and religious 
commands of the Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Maj esty , 

1 God. 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qandahar, and were given to inercluints 
in exchange for Turkisli colts.” 

fp. 301.1 

“ His Majesty was now [990] convinced tliat the Millenium of the 
Islaniitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefoie, 
remained to promulgating the designs whicli he hail planned in secret. 
The Shayj^s and ^Ulamas who, on account of their obstiiUKT and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, w'ore gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and })rinciples of the Islam, and to ruin the faith of 
the nation by making new' and absurd regulations. The first order 
W'hicli was j)asscd w'as that the coinage should show the era of the 
Millenium,^ and that a history of the one thousand years should be w'ritten, ’ 
but commencing from the death of the l^ro[)het. Other extraordinary 
innovations w^u'e devised as political expedients, and such ordeis were 
given that one's senses got quite ])erplexod. 'rims tin* sijda, or })rostra- 
tion, was ordered to be ])erformed as being [.ro]>er for kings : but instead 
of sijda, the word zamlnhos was used. Wine also was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended by doctors ; but no mischief 
or impropriety w’as to result from the use of it, and strict ]>unishments 
were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings and ujjroars. Vor the 
sake of keeping everything within proper limits. His Majesty established 
a wine-shop near tlie j)alace, and put the wife of the porter in charge of 
it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of wine w\as 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wiiK' on scuiding 
his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the sho]). Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got supplies 
of wine ; for wiio could strictly impnic into such a matter ( It was in 
fact nothing else but licensing a sho]) for drunkards, i^orne j.eojde even 
said that pork formed a component part of this wine ! Notwithstanding 
all restrictions, mucJi mischief w^as done, and thougli a large number of 
people were daily punished, there was no sutficient check. 

“ Similarly, according to the proverb,- ‘ Upset, but doji't s|>ill,’ the 
prostitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could 
scarcely be counted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, which was called Shaifrmpiira, or 1 )evilsville. 

P Tl'C ooin showed the word . — B.] 

2 0 which is impossible. A kbar’s order was well meant ; but accordini;? 

to Bada,oni, his Act of Hegrogation was unpractical. The passage is remarkable, as it 
shows the open profligacy among the Grandeesj which annoyed Akbar very much. For 
another instance, vide Bad. II, p. 20. 
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A Darogha and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the 
/ names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
collectors knew of it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known courtiers wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty and get his permission. 

In the same way, boys ])rostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignorance soon led to bloodshed. Though in some cases capital punish- 
ment was inflicted, certain privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolently doing what they liked. 

“ His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their 
replies, some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished 
or censured, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came across one whose name was Baja I^Ir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faitli, who had gone beyond the four degrees and acquired . 
the four cardinal virtues.^ At that time he happened to live in his 
jagir in the Pargana of Karah ; and when he heard of the affair, he 
applied for permission to turn JogI ; but His Majesty ordered him to 
come to Court, assuring liim that he need not be afraid. 

‘‘ Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this was that, from his youth. His Majesty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow— which 
in their opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists — as some- 
thing holy, l^esides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard, which things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and win the Hindus and their castes ; he abstained from every- 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him. Hence 
this custom has become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch had a beard ; and one could not exactly see of what merit or 

1 Faza^iJ-i arba<ia, or the four virtues, viz., hikmat wisdom ; shujd<iat courage ; <iiffat 
chastity’; <^a(ldlat justice. Book.s on Akhldq divide each into several kinds. Compare 
the above with the cardinal virtues of the ancient justice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude. 

* “ The last three things are inconvenient in kissing.” 
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importance it was to cultivate a beard. Moreover, former ascetics had 
looked upon carelessness in letting the beard grow as one way of mortify- 
ing one's flesh, because such carelessness exposed them to the reproach 
of the world ; and as, at j)resent, the silly lawyers of the Islam looked 
upon cutting down the beard as reproaclifiil, it was clear that shaving 
was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and tliereforc praiseworthy, but 
not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers tliis argument 
calmly, lie will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis also 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated tliat ‘ some Qazis ’ 
of Persia had shaved their beards. Ikit the words ha-md ijaf^alu 
l-qindV (as some Qdzis have done), which occur in tliis tradition, are 
based ii])on a cornijit reading, and should be ka-md tfaj^ald ha^z^ 'l-qusdt 
(as some wicked men have done) . . . 

“ The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and'^ . . . and other childish [ilay things of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The words Kujr shdiji^ sJiud, or ‘ heresy became 
common ’, express the TdrlJ^ ( 985 ). Ten or twelve years after the 
commencement of these doings, mattcis had gone so far that wretches 
like Mirza Jain, chief of Tattah, and other ajiostates, wrote tiicir con- 
fessions on paper as follows : — ‘ I, such a one, son of such a one, have 
willingly and cheerfully renounced and rejected the Islam in all its phases, 
whether low or high, as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the IMvinc Faith of Shfih Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifice to him my jirofierty and life, my honour and religion.’ And 
these papers- -there could be no more efl’ectivc letters of damnation — 
were handed over to the Mujtahid (Abu T-Fazl) of tlie new Creed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
parted asunder, and earth might have opened lier abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

“ ^ ouposition to the Islam, ]>igs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kc))t in the Harem, and 
in the vaults of tlie castle, and to inspect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ten forms which Cod Almighty had once assumed. 

“ ‘ God is indeed Almighty — but not what they say.’ 

“ The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 

1 The text has o baU)(dan{’^) curuihula 13,] kih khushjah-i hhanast, which I do 
not understand. 


13 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets, ^ used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

“ Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass.^ 

“ A dog runs about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 

“ The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen ^ was no longer 
considered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man 
was the sperma genitale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should 
necessitate ablution ; it would be far better, if people would first bathe, 
and then have connexion. 

“ Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
feast. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays.'* 
Such feasts were called Ashi haydt, food of life.^ 

The flesh of a wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such meat. 

“ It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at 
the time of prayer was made obligatory.® . . . 

“ The prayers of the Islam, tlie fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mulla Mubarak, a 
worthy disciple of Shayl^ Abu ’1-Fazl wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked 
such productions, and promoted the authors. 

“The era of the Hijrah was nowabolished,andanew era was introduced, 
of which the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Nisdb^' 's-sibiydn? Fourteen festivals also were 

1 Fay?!. 

2 I.e., that you are a dog. 

* According to the law, bathing ia required after and ihtilam. 

* For the poor. 

® Provisions for the life to come. 

* The Muhammadan law enjoins Muslims to go to the Mosques simply dressed. Silk 
is forbidden. Muhammadans disapprove of our “ Sunday dresses ” and pewage. 

’ Vide p. 43, note 1. 
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introduced, corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts 
of the Musalmans, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people ^ used to 
go to it. The new era was called TdrlJ^-i UdJfu or ‘ Divine Era On 
copper coins and gold muhrs, the era of the Millennium 2 was used, as 
indicating that the end of the religion of Aluhammad, wliicli was to last 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Eeading and learning Arabic 
was looked upon as a crime ; and Muhammadan law, the exegesis of the 
Qur^an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, were con- 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, 
medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, were cultivated and 
thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language, as the ^ and k, were avoided. Thus for 

7/a A, people wrote Abdullah; and for AAadi, 

Ahadl, etc. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from the 
Shahnama, which Firdawsi gives as part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at court — 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress. 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate ! Fie upon Fate ! 

“ Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
calumny, as the verses from the . . in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

“ In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, 
whether s])ecial or general, as the prophetsliip, the harmony of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Ru^ijat, Taklif, and Takwm,^ the details of 
the day of resurrection and judgment — all were doubted and ridiculed. 


* The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

^ That is, the word alf (one thousand) waa put on tho coins. From this passage 
.vould appear that coins with a//on it ^r/de'Marsden, p. .500) were struck about 991. 

/ ^ The word in the text is Sajardk (?). In an engagement Muhammad lost two of 

' his teeth. 

^ Ruyat, or diddr-i Ildhi dar jantiat^ the actual seeing of (iod in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunnis. The ShKahs say there will be no actual seeing. 

Taklif. A man is called bound by tho hw, first, if he belong to 

the Islam ; secondly, if ho have <iaql or a sound mind ; thirdly, if he have reached bulugh, 
i.e., if ho be of age. 

Takwln means existence between two non-existences {^adamayn). Thus a present 
event stands between a past and a future non-existence. This, the Islam says, is the case 
with the world, which will come to an end. But Akbar denied it, as he did not believe 
in a day of judgment. 
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And if anyone did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not 
accepted. Ikt it is well known how little chance a man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has 
the power of life and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is 
a sine qua non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen if you bring the Qur^an and the Tradition, 

Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

“ Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaps 
^ discussions ’ is not the correct name ; we should call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamation, l^eople who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to Ilis Majesty, 
as if they were so many presents. ThusLatif lihwaja, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistan, made a frivolous remark on a passage in 
Tirmizi’s Shamd^il,^ and asked how in allthe world the neck of the Prophet 
could be compared to the neck of an idol. Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel.^ Some again expressed their astonishment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Prophet thought her agreeable, etc. . . . 
At night, when there were social assemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiers to sit down as ‘ The Porty and every one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, they said, ‘ You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as wo only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.’ But it is 
impossible for me to relate the blasjdiemous remarks which they made 
about the SaJuibah, when historical books happened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three lihalifahs, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of Siffln,^ etc.— would that I were 

1 The book of tlie famous Muladdin (Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, whicli contains 
all Traditions regarding the figure and looks of the prophet. The word idol is expressive 
of groat beauty ; but the courtiers laughed at the phrase as unsuited to Muhammad, 
who had abolished idols. 

* This refers to the charge of adultery brought against (;Ayisha Muhammad’s favourite 
wife. The whole story will bo found in Salo'g Qur^an, 8ur. 24, p. 288. 

3 The Chihil tandn, or 40 Abdals. After the death of Muhammad, the last of the 
long scries of prophets, the earth complained to God, that henceforth she would no longer 
be honoured by prophets walking on her surface. God promised her that there should 
always bo on earth forty (according to .some, semity-iwo) holy men, Abdals, for whose 
sake He would lot the earth remain. The chief of the Forty is called Ghaws. 

Fadak is a village not far from Makkah, which Fatimah claimed as her own ; but 
Abu Bakr would not let her have it. Sijfln is a place near the Euphrates, where a battle 
took place between <;AII and Mu<;riwiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and Shi^ahs. 
Hence the author of the Dabistan has also made use of them in his Dialogues. The reader 
will find more particulars in the notes to the English translation of the Dabistan. 
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deaf ! The Shl^^ahs, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were 
defeated ; the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a new order was given, and a new aspersion or a new doubt came up ; 
and His i\rajesty saw in the discomfiture of one party a proof for his own 
infallibility, entirely forgetful of the proverb, ‘ Who slanders others, 
slanders himself.’ . . . The ignorant vulgar had nothing on their tongues 
but ‘ Alldh'^ Alibar \ and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, as a daily religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, 
at this time, composed a (jit^a of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our pro})het 
Will ever vanish from the eartli. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 

‘ This year the emperor lias claimed ]>roplietship, 

Next year, if God will, he will be god.’ 

‘‘ At the new year’s day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the 
^Ulamas and the pious, nay even the Qazis and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . . And afterwards the Mujtaliids of the Divine Faith, 
especially Fayzl, called out, ‘ Here is a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers ! ’ On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries (a day called Sharaf'^ 'sh-sharaf, and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), the grandees were j)romoted, or received new 
jagirs, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in proportion of the tribute they had brought.’ 

“ In this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salima Sultan 
Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Slulh Abu 
Turab also, and Htiniad Khan of Gujrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with them, which had to be transjmrted 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu Turab, an 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar — though it is diflicult to 
guess the motive — went four kos to meet it, and tlie grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it was brought 
to town.” 

[p. 312.] 

“ In this year, Shayldi Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ‘ Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qur^an) ; hence it is impossible to trust 
either.’ 

“ Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
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■'at the approaching close of the Millenium, he did not make use of the 
«word, ‘ the most convincing proof,’ as Shah Isma^^il of Persia had done. 
But His Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

“ The following Ruba'^i of Nasir-i Khusraw was often quoted at court — 
I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

“ At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Raja 
Bhagawan said, ‘ I would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalmans 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that I may believe.’ His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. IM the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith was continued. The TdrlJ^ was found in the words 
IMcis-i bid^at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

“ During those days also the public prayers and the azdn, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahmdy Muhammad, Mustafa, etc., became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after sometime, those courtiers 
who had such names, changed them ; and names as Ydr Muhammad, 
Muhammad Khan, were altered to Rahnat. To call such ill-starred 
wretches by tiie name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, 
and there was not only room for improvement by altering their names, 
but it was even necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘ It 
is wrong to put fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even spare their family tombs— May God 
forsake these wretclies ! ” 

[p. 315.] 

“ In Rahi^^ \s-sdni 990, Mir Fath« ’llah came from the Dakhin {vide 
above, p. 34). . . . As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyas'^ 
d-Din Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters. 
His Majesty thought that Fath*^ ’Uah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fath« ’llah was such a staunch Shi^ah, and at 
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the same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give up a jot of the 
tittles of bigoted Shi^^sm. Even in the state hall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his Shi^^ah prayers — a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the 
bigots ; but he connived at his practices, because he tliought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. Once 
the emperor in Fath« ’llah’s presence,^ said to l^ir Bar, ‘ I really wonder 
how any one in liis senses can believe that a man, whose body has a certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, 
there have 90,000 conversations witli God, and yet on liis return find liis 
bed still warm ? ’ So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘ Why,’ 
said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, ‘ it is really iinj)ossible for me to lift 
up the other foot ! What silly stories men will believe.’ And that 
wretch (Bir Bar) and some other wretches— whose names be forgotten — 
said, ‘ Yea, we believe ! Yea, we trust ! ’ This great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath^ Tlah— His Majesty had 
been every moment looking at him, because he wanted him to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer — looked straight before himself, and did 
not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Bada,oni mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 110. It is not quite certain whether 
the translations were made from Sanscrit or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Bada,om clearly states that for some translations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as the 
Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, because 
Akbar himself {vide p. 111, note 2) translated passages to Naqib Khan. 
Abu '1-Fazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing the 
fourth book of the A^m. Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the Historians 
of India, p. 259. 

[p.32I.] 

“ In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun ; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 

1 As Fath'i ’llah was a good mochanic, Akbar thought that by referring to the weight 
of a man, and the following experiment with his foot, he would induce Fatb“ ’llah to 
make a remark on the Prophet’s ascension {miWj), 
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who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as 
a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of meat altogether. 

“ A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; he 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practices connected with sun-worship. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to play 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed 
into store rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidars. For the word jemd^at 
(public prayer), His Majesty used the term jimd^ (copulation), and for 
hayya ^ ala, he said yalald talald. 

“ The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

[p. 321] 

“ In the same year (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Khayr-pura and the other Dharmjmra. Some of Abul-Fazl’s people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding 
the poor. As an immense number of Jogis also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Joglpura, His 
Majesty also called some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their 
occupations ; the influence of pensiveness ; their several juactices and 
usages ; the power of being absent from the body ; or into alchemy, 
physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once a year also during a night called Slvrdt, a great meeting was 
held of all Jogis of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogis, who promised him that he should live three and four 
times as long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believed it, and con- 
necting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found proofs 

^ ior '"hayya ^s-saldk'' [the v^aqf form of “Come quick to the 

prayer, is a phrase which occurs in the Amn. Yalald talald is a phrase used by drunkards 
in the height of mirth. 
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for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, and 
that the cycle of Saturn ^ was at liand, with which a now cycle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of mankind would again 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some lioly books that 
men used to live ii}) to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sanscrit 
books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years ; and in 
Thibet there were even now a class of Lamas, (>r Mongolian devotees, 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two Jiundred years, and more. For 
this reason. His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of tliese Lamas, 
limited the time he S[)ent in tlie harem, curtailed his food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat. He also sliaved the liair of the crown of 
his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he Ixdic.ved that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of deatli, passes out by tlie crown 
(which is the tenth opening - of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a j)roof of his hap[)iness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Tawhld-i Ildht, or 
‘ Divine Monotheism 

“ He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a number of 
special disciples Chelds (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, vicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to tlie sun^*' and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their moutlis, nor to eat and 
drink, before they had seen tlie blessed countenance of the emperor ; 
and every evening there was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all sorts of pcojde, men and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. No sooner had His 
Majesty finished saying the 1,001 names of the ‘ Greater Luminary 
and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd prostrated 
themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected another set of 1,001 

^ ZuJ^al, in Persian Kaywan, Saturn. This planet is looked ujion as the fountain of 
wisdom. Nizami says mwad-i saflna bn-kayimn supmd, “ Ho (Muhanimad) iiavo Saturn 
the power of writing,” Ammr Suliayli, in praise of some physician, Zuhal shayird-i 
u dar nm/fa-danl, “ Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.” Hence tiic famous astronomer 
Abu’l-Qasim has the laqab (title) of (JJmldmd Zuhal. Besides, there arc several cycles 
of years, over which each of the seven planets reigns. The first cycle was that of Saturn, 
during which the ages ot men were long. The last cycle is that of the moon, during which 
people do not attain a very old age. It existed already at the time of Hafiz, who 
says, In chi shorlst ki dar dnwr-i qamar mibinim. “ What misfortune is this which we 
witness in the cycle of the moon ? 

2 Vide my text edition, fourth book, p. 8, 1. 9. 
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names of ‘ His Majesty the Sun and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Ram Kishn and other infidel kings ; and though Lord 
, of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the people 
of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses, 
said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honour Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They 
also wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed every word of it. 

“ In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qullatayn ^ of the Shafi^is and Shi^'ahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

“His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the Shl^ahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went to the 
Sunni side, and the Persians to the Shi^ah side.” 


[P. 336.] 

“ During this year [992], Mulla Ilahdad of Amrohah and Mulla Sheri 
^ attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor ; for they had been 
appointed to sadrship in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled llazdr Shud^ or ‘ The 
Thousand Rays ’, which contained IfiOOqita^s in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II, p. 338.] 

“ They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow 
the new religion. Instead of the usual tree,^ His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and t]^ advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in clott studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase 'Alldh^ 
Ahhar ’ was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
with dice, and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everything 
m admitted which is forbidden in the Islam, A play-house was even 


* Qullatayn, two large jars containing 1,200 ratl-i *raqt {tjiraqi pounds) of water. 
According to the ShKahs and the ShafKi sect, water does not become najis, or soiled, 
from its being used, provided the quantity ot water weigh not less than 1,200 rad, or the 
cube of spans, llanifah fixed (10 ^3),* just deep enough that the hand, in passing 

f ^ot touch the bottom. The experiment which Akbar made had for its object 

tor^low blame on the Hanafi Sunnis. 

“^^leads of sects give their pupils trees, not of genealogy, but of discipleship as, 
disciple of <iAn, disciple of Mu<Iin, disciple of Bayazid, etc., ending with thejr 
name and the name of that disciple to whom the tree {shajara) is given. 
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built at Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on 
interest {vide Second book, A*’Jn 15). Interest and ska/al (money given 
at the end of the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisfactory things. 

“ Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not 
to marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with 
Siddlqa ^ was totally disapproved of. Rut why sliould I mention other 
blasphemies ? — May the attention which any one pays to tliein run 
away like quicksilver— really I do not know what human ears cannot 
bear to hear ! 

“ The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were 
cited as a reason why people should not believe the words of the prophets. 
Ho especially in the case of David ^ and the story of Uriah. And if any 
one dared to dilfer from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as 
fit to be killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called a lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the ])roverb, 
^ What people sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became 
notorious in the whole world as the greatest heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and ‘ the infallible ’ authority got the nickname of Ahu-jahl? 
Yes, ‘ If the king is bad, the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly 
matters was placed before religious concerns ; but of all things, these 
innovations were the most important, and everything else was accessory. 

“ In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion. His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bazars, which are held on 
New Year’s day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions. His Majesty spent much money ; 
and the important affairs of harem people, marriage-contracts, and 
betrothals of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

“ The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 

^ Siddlqa is the title of ^Ayisha, the daughter of Abu Bakr. “ She was six years old, 
when she was engaged to Muhammad, who was then lift}' years old. The actual man iage 
took place when she was nine years old. ‘ I sat,’ she relates, ‘ with other girls in a swing, 
when my mother called me. I went to her, not knowing what she wanted. She took 
iny hand and led me to the door of the house. I now guessed what she wished to do with 
me ; my heart throbbed, but 1 soon got again composed. I w ashed my face and my head, 
and was taken inside, where several w'omen were assembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, they handed me over to the Prophet.’ As she was 
so young, she took her toys to the house of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her so much, 
that even in the mosque, at the time of the service, he put his head under her veil and 
caressed her, and played wdth her hair(Tha<Jlabi Tafsir 2, ISO) ; and he told the faithful 
that she would be his wife in Paradise.” From Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, III, p. 62. 

* David counts as a prophet. The book revealed to him is the zahiir^ or the Psalms. 

* Properly father of ignorance, Bada,oni means Abu ’l*Fazl, which name signifies 
/a/Aer gf wisdom. Besides, Abu ’l*Fazl had the title {iakhallus) (iAlldmi, the most learned. 
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and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, h 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not ge 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belong 
half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindustanis nor the Moghul 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves 
But if others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at an^ 
sacrifice, His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour anc 
zeal lie did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his vie we 
or not.” 

[P* 340.] 

“ In this year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.” 

During the month of Safar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusuf-za,is . Bada,onI says (p. 350) : 

‘‘ Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Blr Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered tlic row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had 
done during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan,^and Khwaja ‘’Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and Mulla Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words az Khivdja ^Arah hayf^ 
exy)r(‘ss the Taril^ of the defeat, by one less. Ilakim Abu ’1-Fazl and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th Rabl*^'^ 1-awwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak. . . . But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of Bir Bar, He said, ‘ Alas ! they could not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have been burned ’ ; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Bir Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should be cleansed by^fi^.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] V , 

“ No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘ One God, and one wife.’ Women, 

^ Vide T.ist of grandees, Text edition of the A*’m, p. 227, No. 220, where for Hnmyn 
read Ihisan. In the MSS. of the AMn he is called or My MS. of the Tabaqat 
reads Patanl Afghan, and calls him a Hazan. The edition of Bad5,oni has wrong 

His biography is not given in the 'hnmara, 

* The letters give 993 ; hence one more=994. 
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on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for tlie husband. If widows liked to re-marry, 
they miglit do so, tliough tliis was ^ against the ideas of tlic Hiiidus. A 
Hindu girl, whose liusband had died before the marriage was consum- 
mated, should not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thouglit this a 
hardship, they should nob be prevented (from burning bhe girl) ; but 
then a Hindu widow sliould take the girl . . .- 

“ Again, if disci])les meet each other, one should say Akhar \ 

and the other should respond ‘ JaW^ JaUdJu-h^ \ These formulas wore 
to take the })lace of our sahlm, and the answer to the saldm. The beginning 
of counting Hindu months should be the 28tli day, and not the Kith, 
because the latter was the invention and innovation of Bikramajit. The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though farnians to that elTect, as early as 
990, had been sent to Cluj rat and Bengal. 

“ Common j)cople should no longer learn Arabic, because such ])c()])lc 
W'ere generally the cause of much mischief. Chses between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalinfin Qazis. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths they should put heated irons into 
the hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not ; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface before an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shot oft' when the man jumped into the water, he was guilty. 

“ People should be buried with their heads towards the east and their 
feet towards the west.^ His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 
position.” 

[p. 3 g:3.j 

” In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy, -'The Tariff of this order is Fasdd-i fad (995) . . . 

“ On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invit(‘d the 
KJhan Khanati, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahar, Ilajlpur and ’Patna) ; and whilst they were drinking. His 
xMajesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 
Man Singh. He said without reserve, ‘If Your Majesty mean by the 

1 I’ho text has wa^ vot aqainsl the ideas of the Hindus (?). 

2 The text of the whole passage i.s doubtful. The readings of the three MSS. which 
Mawlawi Aghii Ahmad ‘lAli had in editing Bada,oni, give no sense. 

2 This was an insult, because the Muhammadans in India face the west during prayer. 
Vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 186S, p. 56. 
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term of membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty 
clear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me ; but 
if the term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to 
say so — but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.’ 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

‘‘ During the month of Safar 996, Mirza Fulad Beg Barlas managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, "because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shi^ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The TdriB, of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe Idanjar-i Fulad, ‘ Hail, steel of Fuliid,’ or by Khuhi 
saqan, ‘ hellish hog ! ’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his 
agony, I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig,^ and others 
too witnessed it—O God ! we take refuge with Thee against the evil 
which may befall us ! His Majesty had Mirza Fiilad tied to the foot of 
an elephant and dragged through the streets of Labor ; for when Hakim 
Abu-Fath, at the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirza, whether 
he had stabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had said, ‘ If religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater 
one ^ than the Mulla.’ The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, ‘ This fellow is a scoundrel ; he must not be allowed to remain 
alive,’ and ordered hi^ execution, though the people of the harem asked 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The 
Mulla outlived the Mirza three or four days. The Shi^ahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put 
a long nail into the anus, and plunged him several times into the river.*^ 
After his burial, Shaykh Fayzi and Shavkh Abu’l-Fazl put guards over 
his grave ; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year His 
Majesty went to Kashmir, the people of Labor one night took the hideous 
corpse of, the Mulla from the grave, and burned it.” 

[pp. 375, 376, 380.] 

“ In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced. Citcumcision was 

^ Sunnis assert that this transfiguration into an animal {masj^) happens very often 
to ShiQahs, because they revile the i^labah. Fay?i, according to Bada,oni, looked and 
barked like a dog, when dying. Another thing which the Sunnis all over India quote as 
u, groat proof of the correctness of their ma'g^by is that no Shi^ah can ever become a 
i.e., no Shi<Iah can commit the Qoran to memory. 

* Either Akbar or Abu ’1-Fa?l. 

® This was done to clean the intestines of /aecea, which were thrown into the river 
from which the Sunnis got their water. 
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forbidden before tlie age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a biitclier, lie was to- 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher's relations, the fingera 
wliioh he used in eating. 

“ In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was intnxhiced.” 

“ In 1002, special orders were given to the kotwdls to carry out Akbar’s- 
commands. They will be found in the Third book of the A*'ln 5. 
The following are new : — 

“ If any of the darsanhjifa ^ discijJes died, whether man or woman,, 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck 
of the corpse, and tlirow it into the river, and then they should take out 
the corpse, and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is. 
based upon a fundamental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but which 
I cannot here mention. 

“ If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town,, 
whether veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or cpiarrelled with her 
husband, she should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there 
what she liked.” 

[p. 391.] • 

“ At the time of famines and distress, jiarents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they niight again buy them, if they ac(piired means to 
pay their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become 
Musalmans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fatliers. No man 
should be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
from him by force, and be given back to her family. People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

‘‘ In this year A<jzam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharifs,^ and throwing away the 
blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijda and following all 
other rules of discipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at 
social meetings and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith 


1 From darsarif for which vide p. 165. 

* This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. 
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^from the Keverciid Master Abu ’1-Fazl, and got Ghazipur and Hajipur 
as jaalrT 

[p. 404.] 

“ During the Muharrani of 1004, Sadr Jahan, niufti of tlie empire, 
who had been jjromotcd to a commandership of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Faitii, as also his two over-ambitious sons ; and having 
taken the ^liast ^ of the new religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and 
got his Hazdnship. He even asked Ilis Majesty what he was to do with 
his beard, when he was tolj to let it be. On the same day, Mulla Taqi of 
Shush tar ^ joined, who looks upon himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is just now engaged in rendering the Shahnama into prose, according 
to the wishes of the emperor, using the phrase ^azmatu-k*' ^azz^ 
shdnu~h'\^ wherever the word Sun occurs. Among others that joined were 
Shaykhzada Gosala Khan of Damiras; Mulla Shah Muhammad of 
Shahabad^ ; and Sufi Ahmad, who claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muhammad Gljaws. They all accepted the four degrees of faith, 
and received appointments as Commanders from One Hundred to Five 
Hundred, gave up tlieir beards agreeably to the rules, and tlius looked 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mu-tar dsh-i chand, or ‘ several 
shavers express the tdnUi of this event (1004). The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn Muliammadan, ® or like those who are 
dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to them ‘ My dear little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, but 
the Islam will still remain on your neck ’. This Ahmad, ‘ the little 8ufi, ’ 
is the same who claimed to be the pu[)il, or rather the perfect successor, 
of Shaykh Ahmad of Egyj)t. He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had come to India and the Shaykh had 
frequently told him to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 
error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. J3ut the opposite 
was the case.” 

fSo far, Bada,om. We have, therefore, the following list of members 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all Muham- 
madans ; but to judge from Badrqoni’s remarks, the number of those that 
took the Shad must have been mucli larger. 

1. Abu ’1-Fazl. 

2. Fayzi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 

’ Sha.st, which has been explained on p. 174, also means a fish hook. 

2 Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, No. 352. 

3 Because Muliammadan.s use sucli phrases after the name of God. 

* Vide p. 112, note 3. 

® That is, over-zealous. 
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3. ShayMi Mubarak, of Nagor, their father. 

4. Ja^far Beg Asaf Khan, of Qazwiri, a historian and poet. 

5. Qasiiu-i Kiihi, a poet. 

0. ’s-Sainad, Akbar a court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A^zam Kljan Koka, after his return from Makknii. 

8. MulJa Sliali Muhammad of Shfiliabad, a historian. 

9. Sufi Ahmad. 

10 to 12. Sadr Jahan, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amiil, Akbar's apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Klnyfija, a sadr. 

15. Mirza Jani, chief of Tliathah. 

16. Ta(ji of Shustar, a j)oet and commander of two Imndred. 

17. Shaykhzada Cosala of Banaras. 

18. Bir Bar. 

Nos. 4 to G are taken from the ; the otiiors are mentioned in the 
above extracts from Badaoni. The literary element is well represented 
in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and tlie gradual 
establishment of a new Faitli combining the principal features of Hinduism 
and the Fire worship of tlie Parsis. This value does not attacli to the 
scattered remarks in the A^ln, nor to the longer article in the Dabistan. 

As the autlior of the latter work has used Badaoni, it will only be 
necessary to collect tlie few remarks whicli are new. 

Tlie following two miracles are connected witli Akbar’s birth. 
[Dahistdn, p. 390.^] 

“ IHiyaija Mas^ud, son of KJiwaja Mahmud, son of Khwaja MursMd^ 
'l-Haqq, who was a gifted Sdhih-i hdl‘^ said to the writer of tliis book, 
My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘ reveals himself ’. I did not know, wliether that 
august personage had appeared, or would aj)[)ear, till, at last, one night 
I saw that event, and when I awoke, I suddenly arrived at that place, 
where the blessed ^ Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the montli of 
Eajab of tlie year 949, the lord JahlF ’d-Din Akbar, the august son of 
Humayun PMishah and Hanilda Banu Begum.” 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. 172, note 2. These 
two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into which the author 

1 Vide also Shea and TroyeVs English translation of the Dabistan, III, p. 49. 

2 Vide p. 171, note 2. 
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of the Dabistan has divided his article on the Divine Faith The 
second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from Bada,om, 
which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea’s Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars^ 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars.^ The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A*‘m. 

p. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to Iran, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.” ^ 

p. 412. Abu ’1-Fazl wrote, as a counterpart to Ms commentary on the 
Ayat^ 1-Jcursi fp, 177), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
(vide p. Ill) of two juz. 

p. 413. “ When Sultan Khwiija,^ who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped His Majesty would 
not have him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave 
ivith a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, whoso liglit cleanses from all sins, might sliine upon him. . . . 

“ Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; hit so should also a Musalmdn woman, who had fallen 
in love ivith a Hindu, he prevented from joining Hinduism.^’ ^ 

p. 414, “ I heard from Miilla Tarson of BadaMian, who was a 
Hanafi by sect, that once during the year 1058 lie had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, tlie burial place of Akbar. ^ One of my companions,’ he 
said, ‘ declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Kepresentative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘ If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

p. 431. “ In Multan, I saw Shah Saldm^ ^llah, who has renounced 
the world, and is a mwvahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he liad often been in company 
with JalaD ’d-Din Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, ‘ Had I 

^ Tho autlior of tlio Dabistan gives much prominence to the idea that the power 
and success of the Tatars was in some way mysteriously connected with their sun and 
star worship, and that their conversion to the Islam was looked upon as the beginning 
of their decline. It loolvS as if the writer wished to connect this idea with Akbar’s successes 
and sun worship. 

* Regarding this Ardsher, r/de Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 14. Akbar’e 
fire temple was in the Harem. 

® Vide above, p. 21A. 

* Tho words in italics are not in Bada,oni. The object of the order was evidently 
to prevent a woman from doing what she liked ; for, according to the Muhammadans,, 
women are looked upon as ndqis^ 
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formerly possessed the knowledge which I now have, I would never have 
chosen a wife for myself ; for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my age as sisters, and on girls as daugliters.’ A friend of mine 
said, he had heard Nawab ‘^Abd'* ’1-Hasan called Lashkar Khan of 
Mash, had, report the same as having been said by Akbar. 

“ Salam^ ’llah also said that God’s Kepresentative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ' 0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other 
living animals.’ 

A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he em])loycd in his 
service people of all classes,^ Jews, Persians, Turanis, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of otliers, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizillalshes (Persians), who 
used to dethrone their kings. Hence Shfih Abbas, son of Sultan Kluida- 
banda-yi Safawi, imitated the practice of Akl>ar, and favoured the 
Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid likewise no r(‘gard to licredifary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those wlioni lie tliought to exiad in 
knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the A^In which refer to Akbar’s religious views are 
the following : — p. Til ; 11 ; 50 ; 51 ; 50 ; 5t) ; 00 ; 01, 11. 20 to 21 ; 
A^Tri 20 , p. 01 ; p. 96, notes 3 and 1 , the Sanscrit names being very likely 
those which were alluded to by Bada,oni, vide aljove ]>. 189, 1. 19 ; [). 103 , 
note 3 ; p. 110 , note 1 ; 111-113 ; p. 115, 1. 4, because the “ making of 
likenesses ” is as much forbidden by the Islam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; i"In 72, p. 102 ; 108 ; ASn 77, p. 102 ; A"m 81, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, A*’ms 18 , 19 , 22-5 ; in the Third Book, end of A^m 1 
(Tarikh Ilahi) ; A^ins 2, 5, 9. 10 ; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1590 , when the greater part of the A^in 
had been completed. Bada,om’s history ends with a.ii. 1004 , or a.d. 
1595 ; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jaliangir in his 
“ Memoirs ”, are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596 . Akbar, in 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peculiarities of his monotheistic Parsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 

1 Vide the notes of A^in 30 of the Second Book. 
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‘‘ repented ” on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.^ 

With Akbar’s death,^ the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219 , had died before 
Akbar ; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Arnul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir.^ As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry set in under Awrangzeb. But people still talked of the Divine 


^ The story of Akbar’s “ oonversioii ” is also repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
second edition, p. 581. The Mulla, whom Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is said 
to have called is Sadr Jahan, who, as remarked above on p. 219 was a member of the 
Divine Faith, This in itself is improbable. Besides, the Tuzaik-i Jahangiri, as published 
by Sayyid Ahmad, says nothing about it. Nor does the Jqbalnama, a poor production 
(though written in beautiful Irani Persian), or Kbiifi Khan, allude to the conversion 
which, if it had taken place, would certainly have been mentioned. Khafi Klian especially 
would have mentioned it, because he says of Bada.oni, that he said and wrote about the 
religious views of the Emperor things which he should not have related {vide Khdfi Khdv, 
I, p 196). The silence of the author of the Dabistan is still more convincing, whilst the 
story of Mulla Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his companion .against Akbar (p. 220), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “ repent ”. To this we have to add that Jahan^ ir, in his 
Memoirs, adopts a respectful phraseology when mentioning the sun, which he calls Haziat 
Nayyir-i A^^zain ; he also continued the sijda, though offensive to pious Muhammadans, 
and Akbar’s Solar Era, though it involved a loss to the revenue because for every 33 lunar 
years, the state only received taxes for 32 solar years ; he allowed some Hindu customs 
at Court, as the Hd/chl (ride above p. 193), and passed an order not to force Hindus to 
join the Islam (Tuziik, p. 100). 

2 Akbar died on the Shah-i Chahdrshambih, \2th Jumnda d-Mia 1014 a.h., which, 
according to note 3 of p. 1 80, is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, as in Price, and all 
European Historians], the 15th October, 1605, old style. Hence Akbar would have died 
in the night which followed the day on which he celebrated his sixty-third birthday if 
we adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 64, note 1. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 

The Pddishdhndma (vol. T, p. 66) says that Akbar died at the age of sixty-three (solar) 
years and one day, in the night of the Chahdrshambih (the night between Tuesday and 
Wednesday) of the 12tb Jumdda 1-uBrd, corresponding to the 2nd Abdn of Akbar’s 
Era. Tho Mir^dt and Khdfi Khdn (f, p. 235) give the same ; the latter adds that Akbar 
died at midnight. 

Padishahnama (p. 69) and Khafi Khan (p. 246) fix the jidus or accession, of 
Jahangir for Thursday, the 20th Juimdq ’/-wMrd, or the 10th Aban, i.e. 8 days after 
Akbar’s death. 

Muhammad HiidT, in his preface to the Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, says that Akb.ar died on the 
8hab-i Chahdrshaiubih, \^th Juniadq *l-ukhrd i and Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk 
refers the Julus to Thursday, the eighth Jumadq H-ukhrd ; but the word m-jia is often 
confounded in MSS. with 

Again the Mir^dt, and Sharif -i Irani in his Iqbdlndma, mention the Julus as having 
taken place on Thursday, the eleventh Junuidn 'l-ukhrd,. Lastly, the prefaces of the 
Farhang-i Jahangiri refer the julus to the third Thursday [the twentieth day] of Jumdda 
l-awwal [a mistake for ol-w^ra], corresponding to the roz-i khur, or the eleventh of Aban, 

® Vide Tuzuk, p. 22. 
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Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the Dabistan collected his 
notes on Akbar’s religion.^ 


A*‘Jn 78. 

THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 

The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The K/idm 
ele[)hants with their furniture and ornaments are the lirst whicli are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the HaJqa elephants are mustered, according to tlieir 
number. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any c[uestions as to tlie name 
oi each animal (tliere are more than five tliousand elephants, eacli having 
a different name. His Majesty knows to whicli section most of the 
elepliants belong — ten elepliants form a section of ten (dalid^J), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each ele])hant came into the 
possession of His Majesty ; tlie price ; the quantity of food ; the age of 
the animal ; where it was born ; the jieriod of lieat, and the duration of 
that state each time ; the date when an elephant was made l^dsa ; its 
promotion in tlie Jialqas ; the time when the tusks are cut ; how many 
times His Majesty has mounted it ; how many times it was brought for 
riding out ; the time of the last muster ; the condition of the keepers ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other eleifiiants eight things are 
to be reported, viz., the change of its name (?) ; the repetition of it ; its 
price ; how it came into the possession of His Majesty ; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens ; its rank ; whether it has plain 
furniture or not ; which rank the Fawjdar has assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdar divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with him or whether he has to give some to other Fawjdars. 

Each day five taliwili (transferable) elephants are inspected by an 


1 Only one of Akbar’s innovations, the Sijda was formally abolished by 8hahjahan. 
“During the reigns of [Akbar], and J annat-makdnl [Jahangir], it was 

customary for courtiers on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving a present, to prostrate 
themselves, placing tho forehead on the ground. . . . This custom had also obtained in 
antiquity, but had been abolished by the Islam. . . . When His Majesty [Shfihjalian] 
mounted the throne, he directed his imperial care to thp rentlrodvctton of thr, customs of 
the Islam, the, stv'et observance of which had died away, and turned his august zeal to re- 
building tho edifice of the law of the Prophet, which had all but decayed. Hence on tho 
very day of his accession, His Majesty ordered that putting the forehead on the ground 
should be restricted to Cod. Mahabat Khan, the Commander-in-Chief, objected at 
first, etc. His Majesty would not even allow tho Zaminbos, or kissing the ground, and 
subsequently introduced a fourth Tasllm [Akbar had fixed three, vide p. 166, 1. 6J.” 
Padishdhnama, T, p. 110. 
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experienced man. The following custom is observed : When new 
elephants arrive for the government, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants 
are called TahwiU elephants. When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the elephants are transferred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given away as a present to some deserving servant. Several halqas 
are set apart for this purpose. The rank of the Jchdsa elephants formerly 
depended on the number of times they had been inspected by His Majesty ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
has mounted them. In the Jmlqas, the precedence of elephants is 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
JMm elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past themselves. After 
them come the halqas. As they are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, tlieir value either 
enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. For this 
reason, many Fawjdars are anxious to complete their sets, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdar is found correct, some more are put in 
his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Fawjdars, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded witli a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 

A^hi 79. 

THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 

They begin with the stables of forty ; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the Mdsa courier horses ; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Guts, Qisrdqs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 
and the Bdrgir horses (vide p. 146, 1. 25 ; p. 143, 1. 10 from below, and 
'A^In 54, p. 147). The place of the horses at the musters, is determined 
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by their value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a liorse has been put higlier or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-felloAvs. Tliose horses \vJiicli belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. 
If horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least a 
complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled up during the innsters ; or if not filled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses are the first that are mustered. Double tlie usual number are 
then inspected. Several liorscs are also kept in wailing at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables. They are given away as 
presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of l^azar- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
musters, experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enlianced 
at the time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhrs, have their value 
fixed in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers. 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees for every ^Irdqi, Muj annas 
{vide p. 147, note 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia ; two 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 


80. 

THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 

The beginning is made with country- bred camels, of which live qaturs 
are daily inspected. Those pansadts (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Darogjia has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatur of excellent Bughdis and Jammazas. 
Then come the Bugjidis, and after them the Jammazas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on \^hich day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


A^m 81. 

THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the DiwdU — ^an old festival of this country, on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship — several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 


A%i 82. 

THE MUSTER OF MULES. 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six qatdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays ; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays the elephants are mustered. 


A^ln 83. 

THE PAGOSHT REGULATION.^ 

His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal, guards the stores, 

^ The object of this curious regulation was to determine the amount of the fines which 
Akbar could justly inflict on the officers in charge of the animals belonging to the Court, 
if th^ondition of the animals did not correspond to his expectations. Tlie daily extra 
quanta of food supplied to the animals, had been fixed by minute rules (A^’ins 43, 51, 62, 
67, 70), and the several Daroghas (store- keepers^ entered into their roznamchas, or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each animal. These day-books were produced at the 
musters, and special officers measured the fatness of each animal, and compared it with 
the food it had been receiving since the last muster, as shown in the day-book, Akbar 
determined a maximum fatness (A), which corresponded to a maximum quantity of 
daily food, {a) .Similarly, he determined a fatness (13), resulting from a daily quantity of 
food (6), though Abu ’1-Fazl does not specify how this was done. The quantities A, B, etc., 



teaches equity, reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man. 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined tlie results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. Jn his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people. His Majesty classifies the 
dislionest practices of men. This is done by the PCujnsht regulation. 
From time to time an ex])erienced man is sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and measures their fatness and lean- 
ness. At the time of the musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness 
are first examined into, and reports arc made accordingly. His ]\Iajesty 
then inspects the animals himself, and decreases or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the same time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had been lessened, proper account is taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteen classes. . . } 

For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Fawjdars, 
to mark, at the time of the musters of the halqas, one Jjahja which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put se])arate that which is the worst, the 
officers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty ])cr cent, 
from the degree of the former, and count one half for the latter Ijalqa. 
If the Fawjdar wmrks in concert with the Daiogha, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjadr is res]jonsible for one-fourth, and 
the Darog^a for the remaining part of tlie food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed by the condition of the wdiolo halqa. In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers, and sw^eepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the case of camels, the Darogha is fined the amount 


were then divided into several fractions or degrees, as 


8A, 7A, ()A, 
8 8 8 


etc. 


Thus in the ca^e 


of elephants the maximum fatness (A) was divided into l.'i (legrc<‘R. 

Pd-gosht moans a quarter of flesh, and evidently expresses that the food a only produced 
fA, instead of |A. The name was then transferred to the regulation. 

We do not know how the mu.stering otheers applicfl Akhar’s rule, whether by measuring 
the circumference of an animal or by weighing it. The rule may ajrpear fanciful and 
unpractical; but it shows how determined Akbar was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Daroghas. Hence the caiefulne.ss which ho showed in asse.ssing fines (A^’ins 48, 57), in 
ordering frequent musters of animals and men, in reviving the regulations of branding 
animals as given by tjAla^u ’d-Din Kliilji and 8her Shah, in fixing the perquisites, in 
paying cash for all supplies, in allowing veterinary surgeons certain powers, etc. 

^ The text (p. 163, 1. 19) enumerates several fractions, or degrees of leanness, but they 
give no sense. The confusion of the MiS.S. is duo to the want of interpunctuation. 
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of the grain, and the driver for the share of the grass. In the case of 
oxen used for carriages, the Daro^a is fined for the part of the grass and 
the grain ; but the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted. 


A%i 84. 

ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. KEGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 

Ilis Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
so that everything may be done with propriety and order. But as all 
men do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every car is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism and conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superficial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by these gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation.^ 

Deer ^-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are JMsa ; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first, those wliich fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; second! g, such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly, such as 
fiercely attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the second, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
.^eer runs away, it is placed last ; and if it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be Iddsa. Betting on these fights is allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed 5 dmns. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. 
Five JMsa pair fight with each other, and afterwards, two Iddsa pair 
from His Majesty’s hunting-ground ; then five other Mdsa pair. At the 

^ To join Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

, f* The text has ahu which is the Persian name of the chikara (H.), the “ ravine-deer ” 
of Anglo-Indian sportsmen. — P.] 
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same time two pair from the deer park of His Majesty’s hunt in<^-groiiiid 
fight, and afterwards five JMsa deer engage witli five deer of tlie eldest 
prince. Then fourteen Ham pair engage witli eacli other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of tlie prince, till the fight witli the deer of the 
prince is finished. Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then Ham deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdhj, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as o})ponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so tliat 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mal,^ a water-butfalo, a cow, a 
qucJiqdr (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between 
cows “ and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Ikfore the fighting commences, two l^dsa d(!er are brought in 
trimmed up, and are set against two deer belonging to pcojile of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful graiid(‘e, and tlien the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on Ham deer is eight muhrs, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if it be an Atkal ; and four, if an 
Anin. As deer have not equal strength and imjietuosity of attack, the 
rule among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it to the arena. Such deer are called Anm, Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Atkal. 
In case of Mats, the betting is five muhrs ; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four ; for cows ^ and fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six muhrs on a Ham deer ; and 
with one of his own rank,^ 3| muhrs, if the bet is on an Atkal ; and three 
on an Anln ; and so also in the same proportion on Mah^ water-buffaloes, 
and cocks ; but on cows,^ fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred may bet on a f^dsa deer 50 rupees ; and with one of his 
own rank, 30| R. on an Atkal, and 25 R. on an Anln ; on a Mai 3^ muhrs ; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3| M . ; and on all other animals, 1 1 M. 
A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed to bet 48 R. on a Ij^lm deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 R. on an Atkal ; and 24 R. on an Anin ; 


^ Mai, according to A^in 6 of the second book, is the name for a Gujriit wrc.stier. 
f 2 In text gav, which in Persian is applied to the bull, cow, and bullock. It is improbable 
that cows were used for fighting.— P.j 

* Or perhaps with his opponent in the set Xminl). 

[* See note 2 on previous page.] 
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on a Mai ^ M.j, on a water buffalo and cock, 2| ilf., and on other animak 
as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is allowed to bet 44 R. on 
a Mdsa deer ; with one of his own rank on an Atkal 21^R.\ on an Anm 
22 R. \ on a Mai 3 ilf. ; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a Udsa deer ; with one of his own rank, 
25 R. on an Atkal ; 20 R. on an A7im ; on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [36 7?.] on a IMsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank 24 M. on an Atkal, and 2 M. on an Anm ; on 
other animals, as the preceding. A commander of Four Hundred may 
bet 34 R. on a Hdsa deer ; with one of his own rank 2lh R. on an Atkal ; 
17 R. on an Anm ; on a Mai 2f M. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2 M. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 M. A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30 R, on a khdsa deer ; with one of his own rank, 18| R. on an 
Atkal ; 15 7?. on an Anm ; 2 J M . on a Mai ; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a Mdsa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 R. on an Atkal, 12 7?. on an Anm, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 M, 
on a Mdsa deer ; with one of his own rank 1 J- M. on an Atkal ; 1 If. on an 
Anln ; and on other animals as before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a ^dsa deer ; with one of his own rank 10 7?. on an Atkal ; 8 R. 
on an Ajtm ; 17 R. on a Mai ; 11 M. on a water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 7?. on a ^dsa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 7?. on an Atkal ; 6 7?. on a Anm ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 7?. on a 
^dsa deer ; 64 7?. with one of his own rank on an Atkal ; 5 7?. on an 
A^im ; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 7?. 
on a Msa deer, and 5 7?. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank ; 4 7?. on 
an Anm ; on other animals as before. People who hold no mansabs, bet 
4 7?. on a khdsa deer ; with one of their own rank, 2| 7?. on an Atkal ; 
2 7?. on an Anm ; 15 7?. on a Mai ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Anln. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mai fights, is 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchi of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as Anlns, and the other 
half as Atkals. He then writes the names of the Atkals on paper slips, 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The 
animal chosen has to fight with an JnTu. As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced for that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, I'otal and halflvtal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of JMm deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the I'otal deer ; and tlie deficiency in the 
number of kotals is made up from half kotals. One pair of kotals also is 
brought to the figlit, so that they may be tried. Hunters supjdy 
continually wild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the j)rice. 
A fat superior deer costs 2 il/. ; a thin superior one, 1 ]\L to 15 R , ; a fat 
middling one, 12 R. ; Do. lean, 8 R. ; a third class fat one, 7 R. ; Do. tliin, 
^ R. ] a fourth class fat one, 1 R. ; Do. lean, 2 to 2^, R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows ; Khdsa deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 6*. grain, \ s. boiled fiour, J s. butter, and 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on His i^lajesty’s hunting-grounds, kotals, and 
fighting deer of the sets, get If of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by each amateur Jiinisclf. All Ifidsa, Iioinc-brcd, 
kotal deer, and those of Ilis Majesty's huntijig-groiind, have each one 
keeper. The fighting deer of the sets have onckec])er for every two ; the 
single last one has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer 
which arc given to people to have them fattened get 1;] s. grain, and \ d. 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four ; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to become ^dsa. Some deer are also sent to other towns ; 
they get 1 s. grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get \ s. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s. and when one month is over, H 5 . 

In the deer park, Mansabdars, Ahadls, and otlier soldiers arc on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to f 00 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer ; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of tliem. There is also a stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets H 5. 
grain, and h d. for grass. A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam fQr 
two months, which is reckoned as equivalent to | s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter scr of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
\ d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
get weaned after two months, when they get ^s. of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
2{ s. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get \ d. for grass, after 
which period they get h d, for grass. 
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I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemhlies. His Majesty announces them also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


A^m 85 . 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Regulations for house-building in general are necessary ; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and arc conducive to that dignity which is 
so necessary for worldly power. 

Everywhere also Sard, is have been built, which are the comfort of 
trav(dlers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowiedge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men. 


AHn 86 . 

THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC. 

Many people are desirous of building houses ; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 
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Red sandstone costs 3 d, j>er man. It is obtainable in the bills of 
Fathpur Sikri, His Majesty's residence, and may be l)roken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen cliisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and tlieir works vie with tlie picture book of 
Mdni [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red sandstone 
{sang-i gidiila), broken from the rocks in any shap(', are sold by the 
phan^ which means a heap of sucli stones, witliout admixture of earth, 
3 gaz long, 2\g. broad, and 1^. higli. Such a lieap contains 172 mans^ 
and has a value of 250 d.^ i.e. at tlie rate of 1 c/. 1 1 j j. per man. 

Bricks ^ are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Tliough the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in tlie average three 
sers, and cost 30(/. p^er thousand. The second class cost 21 1 /., and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. Slsafi‘“ unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 lldhl gaz long, and 8 Tdssftj 
broad and high, costs 15 d. ijj. Put if the height be only 5 or 0 7’., 
lid. 10|y, Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Ndzhn, 
called in Hindi Jldh.^ A beam, 10 7'. broad and high, costs per gaz 
5 d. 13J-y. ; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs 
per gaz 5 d. '61 j. 3. Da.mig (?), called in Hindi KarV\ a beaan 3 T. broad, 
and 4 gaz long, costs 5 d. 171, j. 4. 1 T. broad and high, 4 gaz long, 

5 d. lllj . ; so also Tuty or Mulberry. 5. Mughlldn (Babul), of the same 
cubic contents as No. 4, 5 d. 2j. 6. SirSy size as befon*, 10 d. 4 j. 7. Dagdly 
same size, first quality 8 d. 22] j. ; second quality, 8 d. 61. j. 8. Bakagin, 
same size, 5 d. 2j. 

Gaj~i shmn, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Jhxhirah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 R. per three mans ; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Qal^l-yi saiigln, per man 5 d. 5 j. Sadaft 
5 d. Vkuna, or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of kangnr, 
a kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 ; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Turan. tinned ; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d. Indian do., tinned, 51 d . ; plain ones, 4 d. VI j. 

Gtd-tnekh (large nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser. Dmdrin nails, 


Khtfiht in text. In modern Persian this word means a sun-dried brick as opposed 
to djury a kiln- burnt brick. — P.] 

[2 In Platt’s siso. — P.] 

3 This word is .spelt Chtdh in A*'in 90, No. 59. 

Kari.-y.] 

^ “The Ber was in great request in Akbar’s time as a building timber, but is now little 
used, except for kingposts and tiebeams, as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
that of Salwood.” Balfour's Timber Trees of India. 
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5 d. per ser. Goga, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d, for one hundred ; 
second quality, 5 d. ; smallest, 4 d. 

Screws and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, \2d. 
per ser \ plain, 4 d. 

Kings, tinned, G d. per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Khaprel, or tiles. They arc one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 8G d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qulba, or spouts, to load off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bas, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 1 5 d. for twenty 
pieces ; second (piality, 12 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind is 
sold at 8 Ashrafls [muhrs] per piece. They are used for making thrones.^ 
Bamboo, at a rupee per ])iece, is common. Fatal^ is made of the reed 
which is used for qalanis (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, 1 i d. per square gaz ; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes 
they sell paid at 2d. for pieces 2 gaz long, and Ihg. broad. Sirki is 
made of very fine qalam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of U d. per ])air, 1 h g. long, and 16 girihs broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adorned with it. 

Khas “ is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and ])erfumed. Price 1 i R. per man. 

Kdh-i chappar ^ (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Hindi jmla, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kdh-i ddhh, straw, etc., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Munj, the bark of qalam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. jier man. 

San ^ is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckets, etc., 3 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 10 d. per mdn. 

Sirish-i kdhi, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luk is the flow^er-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
■qaKi. Price, 1 R. per man. 

p ^vcr?-p.r^ ““ ■ 

[2 Or Hindi khas-hhas. — P.] 

[3 For chhappar, H. — P.] 

San, H., hemp, flax ? — P.] 
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Slmgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for w^hite-w^ashing houses. It keej's a house cool and looks well. Gil-i 
surH, or red clay, called in Hindi, gerUy^ 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gw'ali,ar. 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 R. for I } or one pane for 4 d. 


A^Jn 87. 

ON THE WAGE OE LABOUHEl^S. 

GilJidrs (w'orkers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d. ; second class, (id. ; 
third class, 5 d. 

Sang4ardsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 0 c. for eacli gaz\ one 
who does jdain work, 5 d. A labourer enqdoyed in ([iiarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 j. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d. ; second do., ()d. ; third do., d d. ; foiirlh 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d. Eor jdain job-work, a first class carjienter gets 
1 d. 17/. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 0/ ; third class do., 21/ 

Pinjara-sdz (lattice w^orker and wi(!ker w'orker). First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 
21 d. for every sipiare gaz ; w'hen the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d . ; 
when hexagonal, 18 d.; w4ien [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 

being vertical, the other horizontalj, IGd. ; when s It at ran jl [or sipiare 
fields, as on a chess board], 12 d. for every square 

Secondhj, w'hen the w^ork is ghagr-wasli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 
48 d. per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arra-hish (one who saws beams). For job-wa)rk, per stpiare gaz 21 d., 
if sJsad w^ood ; if ndzhu wwd, 2 d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Bilddrs (bricklayers), “ first class, daily 31, d. ; second class do., 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress w'alls wuth battlements, 4 d. 
per gaz ; for laying foundations, 2h d. ; for all other w^alls, 2 d. For 
digging ditches, I d. per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 tassdj. 

Chdh-kan, or w^cll-diggers, first class workmen, 2d. per gaz ; second 
class do., U d. ; third class, 1 i d. 

Geru, H. Armenian bole, — P.] 

[2 Bel-dar a digger, a pioneer. — P.] 

15 
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Ghofa-ldnr, or divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 4 d. per 
diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 R. for cleaning a depth of 

1 gaz. 

KhisJit^-tarash, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 
SurJda-kob (pounders of old bricks), lid. for a heap of 8 mans. 
Glass-cutters, 100 d. per gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters, 2 d. per diem. 

Cliappar-band,^ or thatchers, 3 d. per diem ; if done by the job, 24 d. 
for 100 gaz. 

Patal-band {vide p. 234), 1 d. for 4 gaz. 

Lakhira. They varnish reeds, etc., with lao. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 
Abkash, or water-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do.,. 

2 d. Such water-carriers as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. per diem. 


A^m 88 . 

ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 

Stonebuildings. For 12 gaz, one phari (vide above A^'in 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans of chuna ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
of chuna are required per gaz. 

Brickbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chuna, and 2 m. 27 s. pounded brick (surIM). 

Clatjbuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick- 
mould contains 1 5. of earth and | s. of water. 

Astarkdri work. For every gaz^ 1 man chuna, 10 s. gaKi, 14 s. surWi, 
and J s. san (vide p. 234) are required. 

Sandalakdri work. For every gaz, 7 s. of qaK, and 3 s. surM are 
required. 

Safidkdri work. 10 s. of qal^i are required per gaz. 

Gajkdrl work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 s. per gaz ; 
for pantries, 6 s . ; chimneys, 10 s. 

Windoivs require 24 s. of lime, 2^ 5. of glass, 4 s. of sirish-i kdhi (putty). 

Plaster for walls, for 14 gaz 1 m. of straw, and 20 m. earth ; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. 
for 15 gaz. 

Lac (varnish work) used for chighs ^ [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 

See note 1 to A^in 86.— P.] 

[* Chhappar-band. — P.l 
[« Chiq T., f.— P.] 
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horizontally, and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 s. of lac, 
and ] s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 s. of lac, 1 s. of zarnlkh (auripigmcnt). 
If green, J s. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zarnlJ^ is added ; if 
black, 4 s. of lac and 8 s, of indigo. 


A^ln 89. 

RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS.^ 

One (jaz '-^24: fassiij 

1 tassiij =24 tmvdnsa 

1 tiswdnsa—24 Jchdm 

1 ^«wi=24 zarra. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 
one-eighth (?). In Slsail wood, per tassujy 2(1 1 sers \ ^ tanks ; Babiil wood, 
23^ s. bd. ; Sirs wood, 21 i s. 15 tmks ; Ndzhu wood, 20 5. ; Ber wood, 
18^ 5. ; Daijdl wood, 17 s. 20 tanks. 

A^m 90. 

THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 

His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reason^s 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus 
adorned the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of 
every kind has been weighed, and their differences have thus been 
established. Khan jak wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Safldar 
the lightest wood. I shall mention 7 2 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

1. lOianjak is 

2. Ambli {Tamarindus indica) .... 

3. Zaytun (Ggrocarpus asiaticus ^ ?) 

4. Balut (Oak) 

5. Kher (Acacia catechu) . . . . ) 

6. Khirni (Mimusops) [ 

7. Parsiddh 

8. Abnus (Ebony) 

^ I am not sure wMether this A*’in has been correctly translated. 

* So according to Watson’s Index. But Voigt, in his Horlus Jiengalensi^, says the 
wood of Zaytun, or Gyrocarpus, is very light, and is used for boats. Abu ’J-FazI puts 
Zaytun among the heaviest woods. 


Mans. Sera. Tanks, 

27 14 — 

24 8| 25 

21 24 — 

21 1(3 — 

20 14 17 

20 9 20 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 

9, 

Sain {Acacia suma) 

19 

32 

10 

10. 

Baqam {Caesalpim sappan) .... 

19 

22J 

10 

11. 

Kharliar 

19 

Hi 

5 

12. 

Mahwa (Bassia latifolia) 

18 

32 i 

2 

13. 

Chandam 

18 

20i 


14. 

15. 

Phulahi j 

Ked Sandal, in Hindi Bali Chandan (Pterocarpus 

10 




santalimis) 

18 

4^ 

10 ■ 

16. 

Chainri 

18 

2 

71 

17. 

Chamar Mamrl 

17 

lOi 

— 

18. 

{Zizifplius sativus) . . . . 

17 

5 

4 

19. 

Sisau Patang {mde No. 40) ... . 

17 

n 

7 

20. 

Sandan 

17 

1 

28 

^1. 

Sliamsbad {Biixiis sempervirens) 

16 

18 

25 

n. 

Dhau {Grislea tomcntosa) 

16 

1 

10 

23. 

Amla, Hind Anwlah, {Emblica officinalis) . 

16 

u 

1 

24. 

Karll (StercuUa fetida) 

10 

1 

10 

25. 

Sandal 

15 

17 

20 

26. 

Sal (SJiorea rohusta) 

15 

il 

7 

27. 

Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree Shah Alii ; 




.... , 

but in Kabul and Persian it is called Alu 
Bdlu ^ (Cherry) 

14 

36 1- 

10 

28. 

Kailas ^ (Cherry-tree) 

14 

351 

— 

29. 

Nhilb (Azadimkhta indica) .... 

14 

32-1 

31 

30. 

Darhard (Berheris aristata) .... 

14 

32| 

19 

31. 

Main ] 


22| 


32. 

1 

Bab id [Acacia arahica) . . . . | 

14 

— 

33.' 

Sagaun 

14 

10 

20 

34. 

35. 

Bijhysar ) 

Pilu 1 

13 

34 

— 

36. 

Mulberry 

13 

28J 

15 

37. 

Dhaman 

13 

25 

20 

38. 

Ban Baras ....... 

13 

10 

29 

39. 

Sirs [Acacia odoratissima) .... 

12 

38 

21 

46; 

Sisau [Dalbergia sissoo ; vide No. 19) 

12 

341 

5 

41 

Finduq 

12 

26 

4 


Alu-bdlu is a sour dark cherry. — P.] 

[2 Gilds in Persia and Kasmir is a sweet cherry. — P.] 
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Mims. Sers. Tanks. 


42. 

Chhaiikar ...... 

1 

12 


22 

43. 

Diiddlil . ...... 

[ 

j 

44. 

Haldi ......: 


12 

13i 

32 

45. 

Kaini (NaucJea parvi flora) 


12 

121 

30 

46. 

Jainan (Jamhosa) ..... 

1 

12 

8 

20 

47. 

Faras 

1 

48. 

Bar (Ficus indica) ..... 


12 


5 

49. 

Khandu 

1 

11 

29 


50. 

Chanar ^ 

f 


51. 

Charniaghz (Walnut-tree) 


ll 

Oi 

17 

52. 

Cliam])a [Michelia champaca) . 

1 

53. 

Ber {Zizifphus jujuba) .... 


11 

4 

— 

54. 

Amb (Mango, Mangifera mdica) 

1 

11 

2 

20 

55. 

Papari (Ulmus) 

1 

56. 

Diyar [Cedrus deodar) .... 

\ 

10 

20 


57. 

Bed (Willow) 

J 


58. 

Kunbhlr (Gunhhlr (?) gmclina arhorea) 

.) 

10 

19i 


59. 

Cliidli {Pinus longi folia) .... 


60. 

Pipal. The Brahmins worsliip tliis tree {J 

^^'icus 





religiosa) 


10 

10] 

21 

61. 

Kathal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrifolia) . 

] 

10 

7.1 

34 

62. 

Giirdain 

1 


63. 

Ruliera (Terminalia helerica) 


10 

7 

30 

64. 

Palas (Buteafrondosa) .... 


9 

34 

— 

65. 

Siirkh Bed ...... 


8 

25 

20 

66. 

Ak [Calotropis gigantea) .... 


8 

10] 

25 

67. 

Seiibal (Cotton-tree) 


8 

13 

34 

68. 

Bakayin [Melea composita) 


8 

9 

30 

69. 

Lahsora (Cordia mixa) .... 

1 

/ 

8 

9 

20 

70. 

Padmakh (Cerasus caproniayia) . 


71. 

And 

. 

7 

7 

31 

72. 

Safidar 


6 

7 

22 i 


In the above weights the ser has been taken at 28 dams. 


[* Chandr, tlio Plane. — P.] 


End of the First Book. 




BOOK SECOND. 

THE ARMY. 


A*’m 1 . 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

His Majesty guides tlie Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and cliecks in various Avays attempts at insubordination. He 
has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes. His Majesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamindars of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musters. 

Some soldiers are ))Iaced under the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Ahadls, because they are fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some ca])able of commanding, and appoints 
them as commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Turains and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; and Hindustanis, 20 R. If employed to collect 
the revenue, they get 15 /?, Such trooi^crs are called Bardivardl. 

Some commanders, w^ho find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called DaMilTs. 

In the contingent of a commander (mansahddr) of Ten Thousand, 
other niansahddrs as high as Ilazdris (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; in the contingent of a cbmmander of Eight Thousand, Mansabdars 
up to Hash sails (commanders of Eight Hundred) serve ; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
Haftsadis (commanders of Seven Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdars as high as Pansadis 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Pansadi, 
Mansabdars as high as Sadis (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansabdars. 

Some commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Kumakis. 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to 
others. His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take care of the Imperial horses ; for he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His Majesty was still “ behind 
the veil ”, many of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life.^ Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a tdtu ^ 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Koll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
(vide below A^in 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majesty had adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive 
Roll System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
discipline and became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men were 
taught honourableness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden. Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 

In text \^‘^j — P.] 

[2 For tatiu H. pony. — P.] 
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beneficiiil. Such are the results which wisdom and pmctical knowledge 
can produce! Branding a horse may indeed inflict pain; but A\hen 
viewed from a liigher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 
thinking man. ^ 


A^J?i 2 . 

ON THE ANLMAHS OF THE ABMY. 

In the 18th year of Ids reign, His ]\lajes1y introduced the branding 
system [ch/c p. 147, note 2]. The ranks of the men vere also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of tlie animals belonging to the 
army was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and iniinmum ])rices 
were inquired into by His Majesty, and average ])rices wenr fix('d. A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject 
were laid down. The BakhshTs were also freed from the heavy rcs])onsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on smoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, 
Persian horses, Miij((n'nas, Tiirict horses, Ydbils, T(l:As,ii]u] JamjJa horses. 

The first class are cither Arab bred, or rcse?]ible them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dams j^cr mense)ii ; and gif daily 0 s. of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for eaci) animal, is put down at 12 d. 
'per man), 2\ d. of ghl, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for njul, 
artaJc, ydJposh, girth ^ (His Majesty does not call litany, but a fardk/Ti),^ 
m naJAtahand^- qayza (which tlii' vulgar pronounces qdyha), marjas- 
sa> :'rry>comb, hatthi (a bag made of horse liair for washing the horse), 
towel, pdij-band, nails, etc. [vide p. 114], 70 r/. which outlay is 

called l^arj-i yardq-i asj) (outlay for the harness of the horsi^). Besides, 
60 d. for the saddle, and an ap>ehi (?) every second month; Id. per 
mensem for shoes ; and 03 d. for a groom, who gets dou})le this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. 4 otal, 479 d. Jhit as His Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
479 d. by 81 d. ; and when the value of the ilupee was increased from 
35 to 40 ddms, His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 R. (80 d.) was ordered to be given for 

Tarig is girth, but /ar«Mf is a bwly-roller, not a girth. — P.] 

[2 NaWa-band for nukta-band headstall ?— P.] 
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each class of horsee, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia,^ or such as resemble 
Persian ^ horses in shape^nd bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, viz., 10 d. 
for the yardq, 10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first 
increase which was given amounted to 67 d. ; the second to 75 d. ; the 
third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mvjannas horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 147, note 3], and are mostly Turk!, or Persian geldings.^ Monthly cost 
560 d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. -The allowance for these horses 
is 100 d. less than the preceding, viz., 30 d. less for sugar ; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15 d. less in ghi ; 3 d. less for the groom ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d. ; second, 
50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The /owr/A class are horses imported from Turan ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less 
than for Mujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for grass ; 
10 d. less for the yardq ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing ; 2 d. less for gin. But the daily allowance of grain was 
increased by 2 sers (which amounts to 18 d. jper mensem)^ as the sugar 
had been left out. First increase, 52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

Thejd//A class [ydhu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are 
the offspring of Turk! horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. 
Of this, 239 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28 d. for ghi ; 15 d. less for the groom ; 10 d. less for 
the yardq ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First increase, 41 d. ; 
second increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tdzl ; the middling, Janglas ; the inferior ones, Tdtu.^ 

Good mares are reckoned as Tdzis ; if not, they are counted as Janglas. 

1. Tdzi. Monthly cost, 320 d., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 

0 The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Ydbu, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass ; 10 d. less for ghi and 
sugar ; 8 d. less for yardq. First increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 


<JIraq-i t;Ajam. — P.] [“ “ ^ Iraqi horses.^' — P.] 

P Ikdish does not mean gelding but “ of mixed breed P.] 

[* For (attii, H.—P.] 
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2. Jangla. Monthly cost, 240 d.^oi which 145^ r/. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 42^ d. less than for Tdzls. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15 d. less for grass ; 9 d. less 
for grain ; G d. less for ghi and molasses ; ^ i\ d. less for the yardq ; 2 d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 29^ d. : second, 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tdzl horses ; but nowadays, as 
Jangla. 

For Tdlus^ the monthly expenditure is ICO d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 

Note by the Translator. We may arranjjto Abfi ’l-Ka'/r.s items in a tabular furm. From 
several remarks in nada.oni, ^^o may coneliulo that the horses of tlie Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth elass horses. The expoitation of liorses from Hnulustan was 
strictly prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwfds responsible for it; rnk Md. II, 
p. 390, 1. 5 from below. Many reeniita on joining the contingent of a M (insalxtar, brought 
horses with them, for which the Man^abttdr received from the treasury an alhiwance 
•according to the following table : — 
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54 d. 
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72 d. 
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45 d 


Ghi 

75 d. 

ir, d. 

00 d. 
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.30 d [ 

10 d. 

4 d. 


Sugar 

00 (i. 

GO d. 

30 d. 

10 d. 

4 d. 


Grass 

90 d. 

90 d. 

90 d. 

60 d. 

00 d. 

. 45 d. 

30 d. 

Not 

Yanlq 

70 d. 

GO d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

20 d. 

]2d. 

7.^ d. 

specified. 

Saddle, A'c 

00 d. 

50 d. 

20 d. 

16 d. 

10 d. 

lOd. 

10 d 


Shoes 

Id. 

6 d. 

4 d. 

2d ; 

2d 

1 2 d. 



Groom 

03 d. 

63 d. 

00 d. 

00 d. 

15 d. 

45 d. 

45 d. 


Original Allowance 

479 d. 

458 d. 

358 d. 

298 d. ' 

239 d. 

188 d. 

1 15id. 


1st Inciease 

81 d. 

67 d. 

72 d. 

52 d 

41 d 

22 d 

29id. 

Nf)t 

2nd Ditto 

80 d. 

75 d. 

30 d, 

50 d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

25 d. 

Kpf'Ci lied . 

3rd Ditto 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

j 

SO d. 

80 d. 

40 d. 


Total monthly cost in dams 

120 d. 

1 

680 d. ^ 

560 d. j 

480 d. 

400 d. 

320 d. 

j 

210 d. 

100 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abu ’1-Fazl ceases from Class IV ; 
but as ho goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets, (ihi and 
molasses were generally given together ; vide p. 142. 


[* Qand-i siydh is probably gur, H. — P.J 
[2 See footnote 4, p. 244. — P.j 
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3. Elc^phants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes : Mast, Skergir, Sdda, Manjhola, Karha, Phandurkiya, and 
Mokal, elephants ; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty’s 
elephant stables [vide p. 131, 1. 27]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1,320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 2i mam. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdivat, a Bho,i, and a Meih, of whom the first gets 120 d., 
and the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From the 
beginning, elephants were branded; but now certain differences are 
made. 

Sherglr elephants. Monthly cost, 1,100 d., which is 220 d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; 
also 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the His Majesty increased the 

allowance by 110 d. 

Bdda elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain U- m. per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. 
Besides 30 d. less for the Meth, and 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the 
Bho,t. An increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, COO d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. ; grain, 30 s. Hence there is 
a decrease of 30 d. on this account ; and of 15 d. for the Mahdwat. No 
Bho,i is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Phandurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 s. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at GO d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, ddms are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d. ; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 ddms, 20 d. more were allowed. 

5. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; 
furniture, 6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10 d. more were given. 

6. Oxen for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., viz. 480 d. for four oxen ; 120d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 
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Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mansabdars, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


A^Jn : 5 . 

THE MANSA]U)AR8. ^ 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not dilfer in opinion from those of ancient times. Tliey all 
agree that if that wliich is numerous be not pervaded by a ]:)rinc.ipl(‘ of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with tlie elements ; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they arc dead, and incapable of 
exliibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themselves, and avoid wilful violmu'e ; Inmce they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. Hut 
men, from the wickedness of their passions, stand mucli more in iuhmI of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their social existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch: for the extraordinary 
wickedness of men, and their iiadination to that wliich is evil, teach their 
passions and lusts lU'W ways of ])ervcrsity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a r(*ligious command. ^ 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, tJod choosers om^, whom lui guides 
with perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will quell 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and iiuignanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely ad(‘quatc to such an arduous 

^ 'the Arabians say inmi.nb ; in IVrsia and India, th«‘ word is pronoiiiicivl man-'^ah. 
It means a post, an ollice, hem c nianmbddr, an oUicer ; but IIhs word is generally restriotcd 
to high ofticials. 

“When the Collector of the Diwaii asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, they 
should pay it with all huniihiy and submission. And if the ( lollector wishes to spit into 
their mouths, they should open their mouths without the slightest b'ar of contamination 
(taqazzuz), so that the Colleetor may do so. In tins state [with their mouths open) they 
should stand before the Colleetor. 'I’he objeei of smdi humiliations and spitting into their 
mouths is to prove the obedience of inlidel subji'cts under prote( turn, and to jirouude the 
glory of Islam, the true religion, and to show contempt to faK<‘ religions: io)d himself 
orders us to despise them ; for He says (Sur. 9. 2!)), ‘ Out of hand, uiiilst they arc redm ed 
low.’ To treat the Hinduseontemptuously isa religious duty, becjitise they are the greatest 
enemies of Mustafa (Muhammad), because Mustala, regarding the killing and plundering 
of Hindus, and making slaves of them, has ordmed, ‘ They must either acccjit the Islam, 
or be killed, or be made slaves, and their property must be plundered ’ ; and with the 
exception of the Imam-i A^i/.am (Abil Hanifali), to whose sect we all belong, there is no 
other authority for taking the Jizija from Hindus; hut all other lawyers say, ‘ Hither 
death or the Islam.’ ” TonJ^-i Firdz Shdht, p. 2J)t>. Akbar often reproaebiai the Muham- 
madans for converting w ith the sword. This, he said, w as inhuman. And yet, he allowed 
the suttee. 
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undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mansabdars, 
from the Dahbashi (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hazdn (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ; ^ they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mansabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

In selecting his officers. His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance, 2 and confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdars vary according to the condition of their contingents. An 
officer whose contingent comes up to his mansab, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third class contains those contingents 
which are still less, as is shown in the table below\ 

Yuzbdshis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Kupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no troops 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made above, that DdlMl 
troops are nowadays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. The nine 
intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 700 Rupees 
by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Du-bistis, the fixed number of Turkl 
and Jangla horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned generally Mujannas, rarely 


^ Jaldlah. This curious word is, according to Bahdr-i qAjdm, an abbreviation of the 
phrase Jall^ jaldlu-h^, “ May His glory shine forth.” It is then used in the sense of God ; 
thus the dual jaldlatayn, saying Allah ! Allah ! ; and J^atm-i jaldla saying the word 
Allah 125,000 times. Similarly hero ; the 66 mansabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of JakUah, i.e. *1J1 = 1 -f 30-f 30-j-5=66. Abu ’1-Fazl makes much of the coincidence, 
for Akbar’s name was Jaldl"' ^d-Din, and Akbar was a divinity. Perhaps I should not say 
coincidence, because of the sixty-six mansabs only one half existed. 

* Abu ’1-Fazl often praises Akbar as a good physiognomist. Bada,oni says Akbar 
learnt the art from the Jogis. 
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Ydhus ; and Dahbashls are excused the Tiirkl horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 


Note uy the TRANsLAroii on the Manj?abs. 


The sixty-six Mansabs, detailed by Abu d-Fazl in the following table, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a representa- 
tion of the Mansabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given by 
Abu ’1-Fazl himself in the 30th A^in of this Hook, only mentions thirty- 
three — the three commands of the three Princ(‘s from 10,000 to 7,000; 
and thirty commands of the Mansabdars, namely commands of 5,000, 
4.500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2,500, 2.000, 1,500, 1,250, 1,000, 900 ?, 800, 
700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
20, 10. On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (the 
commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the A^in, though 
the List of Grandees of Sluih Jahan’s time {Pridishdhmlma, II, j). 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mansabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

Abu T-Fazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar's Commanders up 
to the Mansabdars of 500 ; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the Commands 
below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, viz. : — 
of Commanders of 


150 . 

53 

120 .. . 

1 

1 00 ( y uzhdslm) 

. 250 

80 . . . 

91 

GO . . . 

. 204 

50 . 

16 

40 . . . 

. 2G0 

30 . . . 

39 

20 . . . 

. 250 

10 . . . 

. 224 


in all, 1,388 commanders from 1 


50 t(] 


10. The number of the higher 


Mansabdars from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abu T-Fazl made his list. 

As AbuT-Fazl’s List (A*’m 30), according to the testimony of NizAm-i 
Harawi is a complete listA it is certain that of the GO Mansabs of the 


^ Nizam says, in the introduction to hi.'i List of the princijKil grandees of Akbar’a 
Court, that it was unnecessary for him to specify all, because cwdwt-yi haryakrd 

afdzilpandh Shaykh Abu dar kildb-i Akbarndma marqum-i qalam-i raqam 

gardanida. 
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foUowing table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahan’s grandees in the Pddishdhmma^ which likewise gives 18 commands 
to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the PddishdJindma are : — Four commands 
of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000 ; ShahShuja^, 15,000 ; Awrangzeb, 
15,000 ; Murad Baldish, 12,000) and commands of 9,000, 7,000, 6,000, 

5.000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500. 

From the fact that Abu T-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 

of 200, and the Pddishdhndma up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mansabs under 200, and at Shahjahan’s time, Mansabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Aniir. To judge 
from Nizam’s Tahaqdt and the Ma^dsir-i RaJilmi, Mansabdars from the 
Hazari (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard^-i 
hbdr, or umard4 ^izdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mansabdars from the Ilazdris upwards. 
Nizam does restrict his phrases ha-martaha-yi imdrat rasid, or dar jarga 
(or silky or zumrayiji imard mmtazim gasht, to commanders from Haziiris. 

The title Amlr^ ’Uiimard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizam gives his 
title to i\.dham Khan, Khizr Khwaja Khan, Mir Muhammad KhanAtkah, 
Muzaffar Khan, Qiith’^ ’d-Diii Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayram Khan, Miin^^im Khan, and Mirza ‘^Abd'^ 
'r-Rahim, the three latter being styled Khan Khnndn} or Khan Khdndn 
0 SipahsdJdr. 

In the Pddishdhndma^ however, the title oiAmir^ ’l-Umard is restricted 
to the first living grandee (^Ali Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 5,000, 

4.000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000— for lower Mansabs he does 
not specify names. Abu ’1-Fazl gives three intermediate Mansabs of 
4,500, 3,500, and 1,250 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks we may conclude that these Mansabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders ; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4,500, 3,500, and 1,250, we have, according to A^in 30, 
twelve steps from 5,000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2,500) is the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
5,000 (Rs. 30,000). The Pddishdhndma gives /owr^cen steps between the 

^ For KhCm-i Khdndn, tho Khan of the Khiina. In such titles the Persian /2a/a< is 
left out. 



commanders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes tlie salary of a eommander of 

7,000 at one kror of darm per annw/n, or 250,000 Hs., stat ing at the same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled 'l-lmjhdt, states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 

is one kror, or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Pausadl, orcommander 
of 500, is 20,000 Its. per (uuuiw. the 12Uh part of the former. 

It would thus af)pear that the salaries of the Mansabdars, as given 
by Abu d-Pazl in the following table, are somewliat hiijhcr than those 
given in the Pddishdhmma and the (ihitpls, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if each Mansabdar had to keep up the establislmient of 
horses, elephants, camels, carts, etc., which Abu '1-Pazl specilies for each 
rank. Taking tlie preceding A*’in and the table m the note as a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc., mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

5.000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10,037 R, 

1.000 ( „ 8,200 /^) to 3,0 15 

100 ( „ „ 700^.) to 313 y^. 

The three classes which Abu d-Fazl mentions for each Mansab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a (iontingent 
of 5,000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even ajiproach the number 
expressed by the title of a Mansabdar. Thus Nizam says of Todar Mall 
and QutJ)” Vl-Dm Muhammad libiin, as if it was something worth 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 5,000 
nawkars, or servants, i.e., soldiers, tluaigh Todar .Mall was a (commander 
of 4,000 (Nizam says 5,000), and Qutb” ’d-Dlti a commander of 5,000. 
Of Abdul majid Asaf Klian, a commander of 3,000(yh/c A‘in 30, No. 49), 
Nizam says, “ he reached a point when he had 20,000. ’ In the Padish^ 
ndjna, where more details are given regarding the number of men urn. 
each commander, we find that of tlie 115 commanders of 500 undt 
Shahjahiin, only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last had only 5(; 
troopers. This also explains the use of the word luI J after the t itles of ^ 

Mansabdars ; as pa7ij hazdrl-yi zdt sihhazdr suwdr, “a commander of 
5,000, personally (zdt, or by rank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with anotlier fihrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdyista Khan panjhazdri, panj 
hazdr suwdr-i duaspa sihaspa, “ Shayista Khan, a commander of 5,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, 7vith tivo horses, with three horses P A trooper 
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is called duaspa, if he has two horses, and sihaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during elgkdrs or forced marches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspa troopers was a distinction, as in the Pddishdhndma only the 
senior Mansabdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazaris ; 1 Chaharhazari ; 2 Sihhazari ; 2 Duhazari ; 2 Hazar o 
pansadi ; 1 Hazari ; and 1 Haftsadi. 

The higher Mansabdars were mostly governors of Subas. The 
governors were at first called sipahsdldrs : towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find them called Hakims, and afterwards Sdhih Suhah, or 
Suha-ddrs, and still later merely Svbas. The other Mansabdars held 
Jdgm, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mansabdars are also called ta^maiiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tabindt (followers) ; ^ hence tdhinhdshi, the 
Mansabdar himself, or his BakhsB (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mansabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide A^’ins G, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Khiin (vide pp. 148, 197) 
was appointed Mir BaMshi, The following passage from Bada,om (II, 
p. 190) is interesting : — 

“The whole country, with the exception of the Khdlisa lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs ^sjdgir ; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to ^he scene of the war ; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khan,- the Mir BaJAshi, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddgh o mahalli, which had been the rule of 
, oHla'^ ’d-Din lijrilji,^ and afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was 
i we 'jtied that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty 
witjli’^i), and be ready with his followers to mount guard and . . as had 
la _ - ^ ^ 

^ pi. of from ta<;in, the Indian pronunciation of ta^yni^ 

to appoint tohln, to follow ; then as an adj. om who follows. This corrects the 
erroneous meanings of tdhlri on p. 62 of the Journal A. of Bengal for 1868. 

2 The passage in the printed edition is frightfully unintelligible. For hh read Kanbu ; 
for bail da/uinida, we have perhaps to read yad dahdnida, having brought to the memory 
of (Akbar) ; for tdbtdn, read tdblndn ; for pandh Khudd, read pandh ba-Khudd ; for an 
ham, read an hamah. 

^ The TdrJkh-i Flruz Shdhl says but little regarding it. The words ddgh o mahalli 
occur very often together. 

* Ojdr 0 maljdr {?). For j«r, a Turkish word, vide Vullers, 
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been ordered ; and when, according to the rule, he had brought the horse^i 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a Sadly 
or commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep elephants, 
horses, and camels, in projmrtion to their Mansabs, according to the same 
rule. When they had brought to the musters their new contingent 
complete they wa^re to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stances to the post of Haylrly Dultazdn, and even Panjliazdn, which is 
the highest Mansab ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put down. But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothes {lihds-i sipdlu), brought tliem to tlie musters, and j)erformc(l 
everything according to tlieir duties. But when they got tlieir jaifirSy 
they gave leave to tlieir mounted attendants, and wlien a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed ’ soldiers as were reipiired, 
and sent them away again, when they had served tlieir purpose, lienee 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdar remained <h dalu 
(juOy ‘ dust fell into the platter of the heljih'ss soldier,’ so muc^h so, that he 
was no longer tit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeo])le, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (nadddf), carpentiTs, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horsi's, got 
them branded, and were ap{)oint(‘d to a Mansab, or were made hrorls 
(vide p. 13, 1. 7 from below), or Ahadis, or Dakhills to some one (vide 
p. 231) ; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform their dut ies 
on foot. Many times it hap])ened at the musters, befon' th(‘ emperor 
himself in the Dludn-lMna-tfi JMss, that they wiae wiaglual in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 2! to 3 man, more or less (?) and after in((uiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowi’d 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ‘ With my eyes thus open, 1 must 
give these men pay, that they may have something to live on. After 
some time had passed away, His Majesty dividei] the Ahadfs into du-aspay 
yakaspa (having one horse), and n~nnaspa (having half a slian^ in a liorse), 
in which latter case two troofiers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six ru[)ees.^ 

Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence . . . ; " but notwithstanding 

1 So according to one MS. The passage is not quite clear. 

2 Here follo^\s a sentence which I do not know how to translate. 
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all this, His Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men and 
of animals, carts, etc. ; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the A^in; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (pp. 226-7, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (I'asrat), 
in order to understand the whole (wahdat) — an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times — is the secret of his success.^ 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in the Pddi- 
shdhndma regarding the strength of Shahjahan’s army ; vide Pddishdhi. 
II, p. 715. 

“ The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth ])art, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdars, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 

200,000 cavalry are made up as follows - 

8.000 Mansabdars. 

7.000 mounted A/mdi and mounted Barqanddz. 

185.000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tdbmdn) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansabdars. 

Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 
emperor, and the remaining 30,000 ^ are in the subas and the forts.” 

The “ Rule of branding the fourth })art ” is described among the 
events of the year 105G as follows (II, p. 506) 

“ The foliowing law was made during the present reign (Shahjahan). 
If a Mansabdar liolds a jagir in the same suba, in which he liolds his 
mansab, he has to muster oneAhird of the force indicated by his rank.^ 
Accordingly a Si Ilazdn-yi zdt sih-Jiazdr suwdr (a commander of 3,000, 
personal rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another suba, 
he has only to muster a fourth part. Accordingly, a Chahdrhazdri chahdr- 
hazdr suwdr (a commander of 4,000 ; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 


1 Vide p. 11, note. 

“ The edition of the PadishahmliJia has wrongly 3,000. 

“ Literally, he has to bring his followers {troopers) to the brand {ddgh) according to the 
third part. 



“At the time the Imperial army A\as ordered to take Balj^ and 
Samanpiiul [1055], His Majesty, on aeeount of tlie distanc<‘ of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as tin* expedition should last, each 
Mansabdar should only muster one-tiftli. Accordingly a f^anjluizdri 
jmnjJinzdr smvdr (a commander of 5.t)()() ; contingtmt, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., sihaspn tro(»p(‘rs, {\{){) d u-aspii troo|)ers, 100 jjak-asjxi 
troopers [i.e., 1,000 men vith 2.‘JtH) hors(‘s], provided the income (hd^il) 
of his jagir was fixed at VI months ; or 250 sihasjhi troopers, 500 du-(i>spa 
troopers, and 250 f/ak-aspd troopers I i.e., 1,000 imm with 2,000 horses], 
provudod the income of his jagir was fixed at 1 1 months : or 800 du-aspa 
troopers, and "lOi) ipd'-dspa troopers |i.e., 1,000 num and 1,800 horscs|. if 
tlie income of his jagir was tix(*(l at It) months ; or litH) du-aspn troojiers 
and 100 j/ak-dspa, if at 0 months; or 150 dn-aspit and 550 ipik-dapa 
troopers, if at 8 months ; or 250 da-aspn and 750 ipik-dspn troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 da-dspa and 000 f/((k-dspd troopers, if at 0 months ; 
or 1 ,000 tfdk-dspd, if at 5 months. 

“ But if the troopers to a mansab had all been fix(‘d as si-dspd dn-aspa 
[in other W'ords, if the comman(h‘r was not a Pdvj JiazarTy pavj hazdr 
suwdr, but a Pa 7 ij hdzdri pavj hazdr saadr-i du-aspa si-aspa] In* musti^rs, 
as his })ro])ortion of daaspa and sihaspa trooj)crs, double tin* number 
wdiich he w^ould have to muster, if his mansab had beam as in the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Panj hazdrl pavj hazar tamdm da-aspa aiakspa 
(a commander of 5,000; contingent, only du-aspa and si-aspa) would 
muster 600 troopers with three horses, 1,200 trooj>ers with tw'o horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.(!., 2,000 men with 1,100 horses|, 
provided the income of his jagir be fixed at 12 mont hs and so on.” 

From this important passage, it is clear that one- fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mansabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shfilijahan. 
Thus if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of llazdri hazdr 
smvdr, the strength of his contingent was ^ = 250 men wuth 650 horses, 

viz., 75 si-aspa, IbOdu-asjja, and 25 ifak-aspa ; and if his title was Hazdrl 
hazdr suwdr-i du-aspa si-aspa, the strength of his contingent was 500 
men with 1,300 horses, viz., 150 si-aspa, 300 du-aspa, and 50 tfak-aspa, 
if the income of his jagir was drawn by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the jiroportions of si-aspa, and 
du-aspa, and yak-aspa troopers w as for all man sabs as 300 : GOO : 100, 
or as 3 : 6 : 1 . 

As the author of the Pddishdhndma does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Man.sabdars drew the income, 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their jagirs. 

From an incidental remark (Padislidlindma, I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of sihaspa du-asjpa troopers was double the pay 
allowed to a commander of ijak-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of Awrangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone’s History, 
second edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of A®’m 30, Abu l-Fazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A^in 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbashls) 

204 „ „ 60 

260 „ „ 40 

250 ,, ,, 20 ,, 

224 „ „ 10 

As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses (vide p. 132, 
1. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mirza ^Abd'^ 
^r-Bahim Khan Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in-Chief. Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matchlock- 
bearers and artillery. In 6, Abu ’1-Fazl states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearers. The number of i\hadls, of wliich Shfihjahan had 
7,000, cannot have been very large. Many of them were on staff employ 
in the various offices, store-houses. Imperial workshops ; others were 
employed as adjutants and carriers of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada,oni mentions an AhadI of the name 
of Khwaja Ibrahim Husayn as one of his friends (II, p. 394). The number 
of Mansabdars, which under SliMijahan amounted to 8,000, was also much 
less. Of the 415 Mansabdars whose names are given in A*'in 30, about 150 
were dead when Abu ’1-Fazl wrote it,^ so that there would be about 

^ The list of grandees in A^’in 30 is quoted in Nizam’s Tabaqat which do not go beyond 
A.H. 1002, as the author died in (October, 1594 ; but it may be still older, as Nizam assigns 
to several Mansabdars a higher rank than the one mentioned by Abu ’1-FazI. In fact, 
the list refers to a time prior to the year 993, when the three princes {Bad. II, p. 342) were 
appointed Commanders of 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, whilst in Abu ’l-Fazl’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put down as a Commander of 10,000, Murad as Com- 
mander of 8.000. and Danval as of 7.000. 
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250 higher Mansabdars, to which we liavc to add 1,388 lower Mansabdara, 
from the Commanders of 150 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mansabdars. 

But Akbar’a Mansabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
espe(;ially more horses, than the Mansabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zat) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Mansabdars had even to furnish 
men with four horses {chaJidr-aspa). A Dahhdshi^ or Commander of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses ; but in later times (vide A^in 5) 
the Chalmr-aspas were discontinued, and a DaJihdsM furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Akbar’s Hazaris would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a 
Hazari at the time of Shahjahan only furnished 650. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mirdaha is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. The pay of a Mirdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
to 6| R, per mensem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 6J to 
2f R. As they were standing (household) troops, Abu ’1-Fazl has put 
them into the first book of this work (A^ins 36 to 40) ; and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 
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BadcijOnl. in the a])ovc extract, [>. 251), speaks of a hhds-i sipdhl, or 
soldier's iinifonn (armour ?). 

T he distinctions conferred ])y tlu* emperor on t Ik' .Mansahdars consisted 
in certain flags {vide p. 52, 1. (>, from Ix'lou). and tlu' (jJiarijill or gong 
{vide in the beginning of the fourth book, Jii-i (fli<iifj<H). 

A^ln 1 . 

THl^: A H ADIS. 

There are many brave and worthy persons wliom His Maj(‘st v does not 
appoint to a ATansab, but whom lie frees from Ixung under the orders of 
any one. Such persons belong to the immediate s(M vants of His Majest v, 
and are dignified by their inde[)enden(‘e. TImw go through the si'hool of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledg(‘ testeil. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual nv'aning on that which is ('xternal, 
he calls such persons Ahadls (from aliad, one). They are thus reminded 
of the unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenienceofthe Ahadls, asejiarateDiwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is tlieir chief. A fit 
person has also been seleided to introduce to His Majesty such as arc 
candidates for Ahadlships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who examim's them. When they 
have been approved of, they pass through the Ydd-dds/it, the Ta^luja, 
the descrifitive roll, and accounts [vide A^in 1()|. Tlie jiaymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a si'cond time to His Majesty, 
who generalH increases his ])ay from an (‘ighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than six-sevenths.^ Many Ahadls have indecal more than 500 
Rupees per mensem A He then gets the number nine as his brand [vide 
A^iii 7]. In the beginning, when their rank was first established, sorno 
Ahadls mustered eight horses ; but now the limit is five. Dii his sar-khat 
[vide A^In 11] each receives a farmdneha (rank and fiay certificate), on 
which year after year tlie treasurer makes j^ayments. 

Ahadls are mustered every four months, vhen on a certificate signed 
by the Diwan and the Bakhshi, which is called nowadays lashVin;^ the 

^ Or, aa wc* would say, by 7.) or even S.")^ ju r (rnl. Vide nolo 4, [). SS. 

^ Thii^ agrees with a statement which I have seen in Home* hiHtonaii of Akbar h reign 
that a senior Ahadl was promoted to a Yu-hd'ihi^hip as the n(‘xt step. Vide p. 20, note 1. 

^ The Tashlha corresponds, therefore, to a “ life certificate ”, Arabic JnfinitiveH II 
take in modern Persian a final * ; thus la^liqa [vide below, A^in lOJ, [vide. p. 101, 

note 1], etc. 
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clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse ; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government ; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Saqatndma} explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqatmma to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmds money, and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsecpient four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 
in eight instalments. 


A^ln 5. 

OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 

As I have said something about the Mansabdars and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Jhakhslus. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yak-dspa trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ^Traql, he gets 30 R. per imnsem ; if mujannas, 25 R. ; if 
Turki, 20 R. ; if a Ydhu, 18 /^ . ; if a Tdzly 15 R. ] if a Jangla, 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 R., but now 
only 15 R, 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not to exceed three. 

^ From saqat'^, ho fell. 

2 Or armns money. The word may be Tnf. IV, or plural of rams, a grave. Bada,oni 

evidently reads irmds, because in II, p. 202, he explains irmds by zawdl-i dushman 
the burying or destruction of the foes, ‘ which word the grandees used instead of talab-i 
ajnda, requesting stores, etc.’ Hence irnuis, a request made for military supplies or for 
salary. 
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Every Dah-hdshi had to muster 2 chahdr-aspa, 3 si-aspn, 3 <hi-aspay 
and 2 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mansabdars in the same pro])ortion. Hut now a Dah-ln'islu s contingent 
consists of 3 si-aspa^ 4 du-aspa, and 3 yak-aspa troopers 1 i.e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


A*’'in 6. 

THE INFANTRY. 

As I have said something about the (Rivalry, 1 shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their s(‘veral 
ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these , . is the Awdra-navls . Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry, llune an*, 
several classes of them. The first class gets oOO dams ; the second, IttO d . , 
the third, 300 d . ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The Banddq-chlSy or Matcliloe-k-liearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Aitaelied to tins 
service is an experienced BitikrJn, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Ddrogha. A few Banduq-chls are selected for these ofhe,es ; the otlaus 
hold the following ranks. Some arc distinguished by their experi(*nce 
and zeal, and are tlierefore ayipointed over a certain nunil)er of olheiH 
so that uniforniity may pervade the whole, and the duties bo iiorformw 
with propriety and understanding. 'I’he pay of those [ non-oonunissiono.l ] 
officers is of four grades, /rst, md.] second, md.; third, -md.; 

fourth, 260 d. i t i ■ 4 

Common Bandiq-chh are divided into^w; classes, and .'ach class in ,o 

three subdivisions. First clrm, 2.b(), 240, and 2:50,/. 

210, 200 d. Third clrm, 190. 180, and 170,/. Fourth dim, H-O, loO, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120. and llOd. 

The Darlmns, or Porters. 

A thousand of these active men are einployo,! to guard tlio paW. 
The pay of the MMalm is five fold, 200, 100, 140, 1.50, an,l I-Od. 
Common Darhdns have from 100 to 120d. 

The Khidmatiqi/as. 

I text has a word which does not suit. 
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to Blstis have 200 d , ; and a Dah-hdsM gets 180 and 140 d. The others 
get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery 
and theft ; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The 
effective orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mams. 
Their chief has received the title of JMdmat Rd,i. Being near the person 
of His Majesty, he lives in affluence. His men are called Khidmatmias.^ 

The Mewras.^ 

They are natives of Mewat, and arc famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are the same as the preceding. 

The Shamsherhdz, or Gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Lakrdit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called yak-hdth. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern 
districts, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call chirwa. 
Those who come from the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call tilwa. 

Another class goes by the name of Phardits. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of BankuUs are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is^ 
straight near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The 
skill which they exhibit passes all description. Others make various 
kinds of .daggers and knives, and perform with them the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of these men has a different name ; they also 

^ They are called in the Tuzuk-i Jahangirl Piyddahd-yi Khidmatiyya. The name of 
their chief under Jahangir was Jiai Mdin. He once picked up the young Shah Shuja^I 
who had fallen from an upper window to the ground. Tuzuk-i Jahdngm, p. 303. 

^ “ Among the innovations made by Akbar are the Dak-Mewras, of whom some were 
stationed at every place.” Md/i Khan, I, p. 243. Hence the Mewras were chiefly postmen. 
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differ in their performances. But it is really im[)ossible to give a mere 
description of them ; nor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
sufficient. » 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand of tliein are always in readiness. 'Tlieir Sadi (commander of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an AliadT, and even a higlu'r one. Their 
salaries vary from 80 to GOO d 

The PaJihfU'(l}is, or Wrestlers, 

There are many Persian and TuranT wr(‘stlers and boxers a(. ('oiirt, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of lUndfistan, ch^vcw Mals fror)i (lujrat, 
and many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay vari(‘s froin 70 to 150 d. 
Every day two well-matclual men light with ea(ffi otluT. Many presents 
are made to them on such oe-e-asions. The following belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age— Mirza Khan of (lllau ; Muhammad (hili of Tabriz, 
to whom His Majesty has given the name of Sficr-fiahiltt, or Lion-at tacker ; 
Sadiq of Ikilffiara ; ‘^All of Tabriz ; Murad of T\irkistai\ ; M\ihammad 
^ ‘^Aliof Turan; Fulad of Tabriz; Qasim of Tabriz ; Mirza Kulma-suwar 
of Tabriz ; Shah Quli of Kurdistan ; Jlihll of Abyssinia ; Sadhfi Dayrd ; 
^All; Sri Ram ; Kanhya ; Mangol ; Clanesh ; Anba; Nanka ; Palbhadr ; 
Bajrnath. 

The Chehs, or Slaves.^ 

Mis Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the Uiime havda, or 
slave ; for he believes that inastership belongs to Jio onr; but (lod. He 
therefore calls this class of men Cliclas, which Hindi term signifies a 
faithful disciple.'^ Through His Majesty's kindness, maJiy of them have 
chosen the road to happiness.^ 

Various meanings attach to the term slave."^ First, that whicli people 
in general mean by a slave. Some men obtain [)o\ver ov(‘r such ns do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The vvis(^ look upon fliis 
as abominable. Secondhj, he is called a slave who li'aves the j)at]i of 
selfishness and chooses the road of spiritual obedience^ Thirdhj, one’s 


P CMa, H., disciple, etc. P.| i ^ 

The word Chela is the same as the Arab. wwriV, a disciple who jilaces irnyilicit belief 
in his murshid or plr, the head of the .sect. “ And many of His Majesty's special disciples, 
in 991, called themselves Mas in imitation of the u.se of tins term amony? .Jo(/is. — 

Badd,onl 11, p. 325. . . , ,r , , i / ut i i * • 

The author of the pretty Tazkira, entitled halnnat^ sh-Shu^ara, which contains 

biof^raphies of the poets of the eleventh century, wa.s called Chela. His real name ig 
Mir'^za Muhammad Afzal ; as a poet he is known as HarHush. 

^ By joining the Divine Faith. 

Chela r-V.] 

^ Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his pir. 
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child. Fourthly, one who kills a man in order to inherit his property. 
Fifthly, a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. Sixthly, a murderer whose guHt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as 
a slave. 

The pay of Chelas varies from 1 i?. to 1 d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety. 

His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 

The Kuhdrs, or Fdlki bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their pdlkls, singhdsans, chaudols, and dulis, they walk so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country ; but the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

BdlMi troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Maiisabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as mma suwdrdn, or half 
troopers. 

The fourth part of Dal^ill troops are matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d. 
or 4 R . ; common matchlcck-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 d . ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself 
with having described the principal classes. I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING THE HKANDING OF ANIMALS. 

When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of tlie army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, lie ordered that upright BItikchh sliould 
make cut descriptive rolls of the. soldiers and write down tlieir peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of th(‘ir fathers, dwelling-jilaees, and race, 
were to be registered. A Darogha also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. '1 hey were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before llis Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after whicli the clerks make out the 
I'a^Uqa [vide A^in 10]. 

DdMl troops are admitted on the signature of tlie Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also a]>pointed five experienced ollicers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the st i pulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriiitive rolls, when the men wiili their horses are 
handed over to the above five ollicers. The aniount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is c.ountm'signed by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and iirevents fraiiduhmt alterat ions. 
Each roll is then handed over to the msp(>ctmg Darogha. He tak(‘s them 
in the man,>er described above l-.d. .Win tHo llis Majesty, who or.l.oH 
the pay to be increased or decreased. Ills Majc,.t,y d,s.-ernH the value, of 
a nL by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore inerea.j or 
decrease his pay. He also dintinj-mshes a, trade, sn, an by the look o Ins 
face from a Iklier, so much .so tinit c.vperienccd pco,, e are astonished, 

1 t Maicstv’s power of discernment to hidden knowledge . 

Wer the roll t till certihed, it is also si«ned l.y the Nawh 

( V- 101 the Mir ^Arz, and the officer commanding tiie guards. On the 
Itcngth of this certifieate, the l)m'o|4ia of the d.l.jh (brand) marks the 

tW brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 

“k 'Vthe' horse ' li’ot some time, it was made in shape of two 
the neck of the h - „/,/ being made heavy 

as m this fig ,als 

it was made hke a b They 
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signs are likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
mustered for the first time, was marked with a 1 ; the second time with 
a 2, and so on ; but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should be used for the horses of the princes, the Mansabdars, the governors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks {vide 
next A^in), brought a horse w^hich had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bal^shi 
commenced to count from the day be brought his (exclianged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, 
should be described, and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
Baldisliis, at the subse(]uent musters lield for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description 
in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones ; but as the 
mark was not forthcoming, the deception was detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be honest. 


jV’in 8 . 

ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 

The servants (Mansabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efiiciency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprinciyded peoy)le learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mansabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jagir (aqid^) ^ is withheld. Formerly, when the mark was repeated, they 
^ put the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse 
with a 2 when it was mustered the second time, and so on ; but now, as 
each class of soldiers had a ])articular mark, the mark is merely repeated 
at the subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadls, the former custom w^as 
retained. Some BitikehTs, and near servants of His Majesty, who have 
no leisure to look after jagirs, rec^eive their monthly salaries in cash, and 

1 Properly Inf. IV, of qatS;ci\ but in India the word is mo.stly pronounced as 

aqtCi. The king is therefore called muqtl^, one who confers lands on the nobles ; abstr. 
n. inuqti^l, the giving of lands to nobles, of which the Moghul historians accuse Sher 
Shah. V ide end of A^in 10, third book, M iiqtaq, past part., one on whom lands have been 
conferred ; so often in the TarlJ^-i Firuz Shdhi. From the times of Akbar the words 
aqt/i(;, and jagir are used as synonyms ; before his time we only find aqfdfi used ; but 
jagir occurs, or jdyglr, in its etymological sense. In later Historians the word aqfd<i is but 
rarely met with. 
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muster their horses every eighteen niontlis. Gnindees whose jagirs are 
very remote, do not bring their liorses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when six years have ehn)sed since the last muster, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenclied. And if a Mansabdar has been jnomoted 
to a higher Mansab, and three years have ela})sed since he last presented 
his horses at muster, lie receives a personal increase of salary, but 

draws the allowance for tlie increased number of his men after the first 
muster. His old and his new men then get tluar assignments. If at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings a su]»erior 
horse in exchange for his old one, he is taken before 11 is Majesty, who 
inspects and accepts it. 


J^hi 0 . 

RULES A1K)UT MOUNTING GUARD. 

Mounting guard is called in Hindi chaukl. There are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence 
of a trustwwthy Mansabdar. Another, fully ac(|uaint(‘d with all 
ceremonies at Court, is apjiointed as Mir All onlers of His Majesty 

are made knowm through these two otlleers (the A/Jr ^Jr:, and the 
commander of the Palace). They are day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issiu*. In the evening, 
the Imperial Qur {vide ]). 116) is taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right; the ranks of the guards to be relieved arc 
drawn up on the other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Both ranks salute His Majesty. If His Majesty be [)rev(*ntcd by more 
im])ortant affairs from attending, one of the [irinces is onh'red to insjiect 
the guards. From ])redilcction and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a regard to general cfliciency, His Majesty pays much 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper 
excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one week’s jiay, or receives a suitable 
rejirimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troojis, whether 
near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
or told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 

17 
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condition, and continue to perform His Majesty’s special orders. On the 
first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, 
as is usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks- 
of favour. 

The Imperial army lias also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 

A^m 10 . 

HEGULATIONS REGARDING THE WAQI^A-NAWlS.i 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
so that the turn of each comes after a fortnight.^ Some other suitable 
men are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day ; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important business, 
this additional person acts for him. Hence they are called Ivfal 
(supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the etiquette in 
the State hall ; the time llis Majesty spends in the Harem ; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ; ^ when he marches, and when he halts ; the acta 
of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation ; vows made to him ; 
his remarks (vide Fifth Book) ; what books he has read out to him ; 
what alms he bestows ; what presents he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises ^ which he imposes on himself ; appointments to mansabs *, 
contingents of troops ; salaries ; jagirs ; Irmas money (vide above, 
p. 260, note 2) ; sayurghdls (rent-free land) ; the increase or decrease of 

' From wdqiqa an event and nawls a writer. Instead of waqiqa-nawis we also find 

'There was a wdqi^a-mwis, or recorder, in each Suba. From several places in the- 
Tuzuk-i Jahdnglri, we see that the BajAshis of the Subas often held the posts of Wdqi^a- 
nawis at the same time. Vide Tuzuk, p. 121, 1. 2 ; p. 137, 1. 1 ; p. 171, 1. 6. 

* Hence the arrangement must have been as follows — first day, first and second 
Avriters ; second day, second and third writers ; third day, third and fourth writers, and 
so on. 

8 Akbar wished to restrict the slaying of animals. Vide above, p. 200, 1. 9. 

* Especially fasts. 
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taxes ; contracts ; sales, money transfers ; peshhish (tribute receipts) ; 
dispatch ; tlie issue of orders ; the papers w liich are signed by His 
MajcvSty ; the arrival of rejmrts ; the minutes tliereon ; tlie arrivals of 
courtiers; their dejjartures; the fixing^ of ]K‘riodK ; the inspection 
of the guards; battles, victories, and })eac(‘ ; obituaries of well-known 
persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on tliem ; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted by His Majesty ; tlie proceedings 

the general assemblies; marriages, births ; chawgan games [vide 
A*’m 29) ; chmipar nard, chess, card games, dc. ; extraordinary 
phenomena ; the liarvests of the year ; tlie rejiorts on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of ilis Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and a])proved by him. The clerk then 
makes a cojiy of each rojiort, signs it, and hands it ovi'r to those who 
require it as a voucher, when it is also signed by the Panrdnrlii, by the 
Mir ^Arz, and by that jicrson who laid it before Jlis Majesty. The report 
in this state is called ydd’ddsht, or memorandum. 

Besides, there arc several copyists wlio urite. a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive ijdd-ddsht when completed, keep it with themselves, 
and Jiiake a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the ydd-ddsJit, when the abridgement, is signed and sealed 
by the Wdqi^a-ndwls, and the Risdla-ddr,^ the Mir ^Arz, and the Ddroyha. 
The abridgement, thus conqdeted, is called I'n^llqa, and the writer 
is called Ta^llqa-nawTs. 

The Ta^liqa is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by tlie ministers 
of state. 

His Majesty's object is, that every duty be [iroperly pcrforined ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any dejiartment ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy ])e()[>le be held in cste«'m ; 
and that active servants may work without fear, and negligent and 
forgetful men be held in check. 

A^ln 11. 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the ]>artie8 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 

^ Ta^ln-t mudldl, the fixing of poriotiical inspections ; opp. he ta^ini amadan to cumo 
at tini *« not appointed beforehand, unexpectedly. 

* The text hj,s ri'tdla, which Htands for risCila-ddr, as, in later times, 8ub<i for • 
Suha-ddr. 

For Mir (^Arz we find in the early historians <J«nz. 
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statement in legible handwriting. Every written statement of accounts 
is called a sanad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 

The samd is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write the agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all sanads are entered 
are called the Daftar} 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. He lias appointed clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into three parts : — 

1. The Ahwdlf- 'l-mdl or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as 
presents, etc.). 

2. The Arbah^'’ H-talidwil} This part explains the manner in which 
the sums for the Household have been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the accounts of daily expenditure, etc., for things 
bought or sold. 

3. The Taivjlh.^ This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other sanads 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, ho v ever, arc only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the following. 

! The Farmdn-i mhtl. 

Farmdn-i mhtis are issued for three purposes 

1. For appointments to a Mansab ; to the Vakilship ; to the post of 
Sipdh-sdldr (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief) ; to the 

^ English writers of the last century often refer to this .system of keep ing all ciocumei ts 
in loose sheets, instead of bound books. The sheets were kept together by a string drawn 
through them. This custom, I am informed, is still in use in Persia ; and suits Eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of which soon destroys the binding of books. The 
word dafiar is the Greek Bi^dcpa, a tanned hide, parchment, sahib-i daftar, Minister of 
Finance, the same as Diwdn and Vazlr, Daftari means in.India a man kept in every office 
for mending pens, ruling paper and forms, etc. 

® The men who get transfer receipts on the Treasury. This part of the Dafiar contained 
all Household accounts, as specified above. Though all MSS. read Arhdb,' it is probable 
^hat ahwdb is the more usual expression. 

® Or, the giving of wajh (pay) to the army ; hence tawjih, military accounts. For 
tawjih, some MSS. read tawjihah. 
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tutorship of the princes ; to the rank of Anilr^ 'l-umard (vide p. 250) ; 
to a Ndhiyatl, or districtship ; to the post of Vazvr, or Finance Minister ; 
to the BaMsJiiship (Paymaster and Adjutant-General) ; to the post of 
a sadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jdgm, without military service ; ^ for taking 
charge of a newly coiupiered territory ; sometimes . . 

3. For conferring SayurghdJs (vide A^In 19) ; for grants on account 
of daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the Ta^lTqa has been made out, the Diwdn-i Jdgir (who keeps 
the Jagir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jaglr is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the BaMshls for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or tlie corner of the paper — Mdsa, 
0 rnardiim bar award numdyand ; kdrgardn-i in shugM chihra-nawui 
kunand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descrijitive rolls). When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the muster, the takes the 

Ta^llqa, keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount 
of the monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the BoMshl grants instead of the Ta^iqa, is called 
SarJehaL 

The SarJehais are entered in the daftars of all Suh-BaMshis, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Diwan then keeps the SarMat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to Plis Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
order to confer a jiigir on the person specified in the SarJ^at, the following 
words are entered on the top oftlie report : Ta^liqa-yi tan qalaml minwiyand 
(they are to write out a Ta^llqa-yi tan (certificate of salary)). This order 
suffices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. The draft is then inspected by the Diwan, /who verifies it by 
writing on it the words mht numdyand (ordered to be ei:itered). The mark 
of the daftar, and the seal of the Diwan, the Balffishi, apd the Accountant 
the Diwan, are put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is 

^ Jdglrs, to which no military service attaches, appear to be called bedtlgh o mahalUf 
i.e., the holder had nothing to do with the army and the musters, at which the Mansabdars 
drew the salaries of their contingents, nor with the collection of the taxes of the several 
Mah'ills or Parganas. Thus Fath^^' Hlah of Shiraz {vide p. 20i)) received Basawar as his 
jagir, bedagh o mahallt, Bad(l,oni, p. 315. Bada,oni also had a jagir of 1,000 Bighas 
at which he often grumbles, calling himself byway of joke Hazari, or Commander of One 
Thousand. 

2 The text has jde (sometimes ?) ba ^unwdn-i mulk {milk ?) dadan — which I do not 
understand. 



written on the outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature 
. to the Diwan. 

The Sdhib-i Tawjih, or military accountant, keeps the former Ta^Uqa 
with himself, writes its details on the Farmdn^ and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Miistauft, and is signed and sealed by him. 
Afterwards the Nazir and the BaJ^shls do so likewise, when it is sealed 
by the Diwan, his accountant, and the VaJcil of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the farmdn is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called hardt (cheque). A state- 
' ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Ndzir^ the Diwdn-i Buyutdt signs it, and when it has passed 
through the liands of the BaJAshls and the Diwan, it is sealed and signed 
by the Khan Sdmdn. The receipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workshops, the deposits and payments of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed by them, as the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the waggon department) 
are all made by hardls. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
writes out annually two hardts^ one for the six months from Farwardm 
(February-March) to ShaJirtwarj and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfandiydrmuz. He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
yrorkmen, and signs the statement. The BlwdU’i Buyutdt inspects them, 
passes the order for payment, inquires into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az takwil-i faldnl bardt nawlmnd, ‘ Let 
a bardt be made out showing the amount to be deposited with such and 
such a Mushrif.' The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, 
writes out an order and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash 
payments, one-fourth is deducted, as another sanad is given for this 
amount. The Dii^dn-i Buyutdt then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Mushrif does 'so, signs and seals the bardt and the receipt. It then 
passes through tfie hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Diwan-i Buyutat, the Dlwan-i Kul, the Khan Sanian, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, who sign and seal it. In every case the estimate 
is sent along with it, so that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before His Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
.payment also is detailed* on the back of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in 
gold [asJirafls), one-half in silver (rupis), and one part in copper (ddm), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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The Farmdns in favour of Mansabdars are made out in the same 
manner ; they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of Sayurghdls {vide A^m 19), the farmans, after having been 
signed by the Mustawfi, are entered in the daftars of the Diwdn-i Sa^ddat 
(vide A^’in 19) ; they are then signed and sealed by the Sadr, and the 
Diwdn-i Kul. 

Farmans are sometimes written in Twjhrd character ; but the two 
first lines are not made short. Such a Farman is called a Parwdncha. 

Parwdnchas are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and 
the princes ; for the stipends of people under the care of the Diwdn-i 
Sa^ddat (vide A*’in 19) ; the salaries of the Aliadis, Chclas, and of some 
officers in the workshops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bdrgir horses (vide p. 147, A^In 51). The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sanad, but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and sealed by the ministers of the State. The Mushrif (accountant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the reci])icnt, and is then sent 
to the Diwan for orders. It is then signed by the Mushrif, the Mustawfi, 
the Nazir-i buyutat, the Diwan-i kul, the !^ian-Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan. In the ParwdneJm given to Ahadis, the signature, seal, and 
orders of the Ahadihdshi, or Commander of the Ahadis, are required after 
those of the Mustawfi, the Diwan, and the Bakhshis, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, has ordered 
that these Parwdnchas need not be laid before him. 

Nor does ITis Majesty sign sarkhafs, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, ^arz-ndmehas (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qardr-ndmas (which specify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the muqdsd (statements 
of account wliich TaJnvllddrs take from the Mustawfi, showing that the 
sums which they had received as deposits, have been ccjiTectly expended). 

A^in 12. i 

THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmans, Parwanchas, and Barats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. But when Shaylffi . 
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^Abd^ ’n-NabI and Sultan Khwaja were Sadrs (Me note to A^in 19), 
they used to put their seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle 
of that fold is the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in rank to the Vakil, as Atka Khan did at the time of Mun^^im Khan, 
and Adham Khan. The Mir Mill, the I£han Saman, the Parwanchi, 
etc., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwaii, and the 
Bal^shi do not go })eyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwan-i 
juz, the Bakhshi-yi juz, and the Diwiin-i buyutat put their seals on the 
third fold. The Mustawfi puts his seal on the fourth, and the Sahib-i 
Tawjih on the fifth fold. The seal of ITis Majesty is put above the 
Tughrd lines on the top of the Farman, where the princes also put their 
seals in Ta^liqas. 


A%1 13. 

THE FARMAN-I BAYAZl. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farmdn-i haydzl} The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up in such manner that the contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum ^ of the Kunar, the Bar, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus scaled, the farman is put into a 
golden cover ; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worsliip. Such farmans are carried by 
Mansabdars, Ahadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a ])roper distance 
to meet it, perforr^is various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his 
head, makes the Sijda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to 
His Majesty’s wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as a Farnidn-i haydfi, so that no alterations are possible. 
In consequence of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices 
are put a stop to. 

^ That is, a blank farman. 

Lak. Tho author probably means “ sap It is from the exudations from slits 
made overnight in the bark of the bar and the pipal tree that the best bird-lime is 
made.— P.] 
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A^m 14 . 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams ; but at the 
time of making out the estimate he receives one half in rupees, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dams ^ each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter given in dams for stores. When 
the value of the rupee was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through IP 
Majesty’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the liorse, the value of which is 
raised fifty per cent, above prime cost, and for accoutrements ; but, as 
much care is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Resides, Ahadis are continually employed for 
affairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and whatever is given to them as an acknowledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the 
Ahadis as a present if they bear a good character ; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Ahadi loses fifteen 
days’ })ay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent {Tdlnnbdshl) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses 
him for various expenses. 

A^hi 15 . 

MUSAUDAT, OR I.OANS TO OFFICERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would be against tlie rulesi)f the government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty a})pointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mir ^Arz, and those who wish’ to borrow' money 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it ; in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one- 
half ; from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths ; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which 
there is no further increase. 

^ The MSS. have forty- eight. 





lie Majesty’s only object ^ is to teach propriety in transactions ; else ; 
, esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their ^ 
''Mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, afid 
^thus prevented much impropriety. 


1 AHn 16. 

ON DONATIONS. 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
))T he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, 

, the rich and poor, share His M aj esty ’s liberality. He gives away elephants, 

• horses, and other valuable articles. Tlie Baj^shls read out daily the 
^ names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has 
received a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation. 

17. 

ON ALMS. 

His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
- the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
: yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is 
’ impossible for me to detail the sums which some people receive in conse- 
quence of representations having been made of their circumstances by 
such as stand near the throne ; and it would take up too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
have been established for the poor.^ 

There is a trcfnsurer always waiting ® at Court ; and every beggar 
whom His Majest]? sees is sure to find relief. 

i'-m 18. 

iV THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reaso|is of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
^preseil^ upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
^l^rticles are put into the scales. 

* It is needless to remind the reader that charging interest on loans is against the 
/.Muhammadan law. But Akbar was a Hindu in such matters. 

M l 8 Vide p. 210, 1. 19. ® Vide p. 15, 1. 1. 
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desire. ^ day of the month of Aban [15th October], which is the 
^^ary of the emperor, His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
^^^^^/ollowing articles : gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
pract iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt ; the 

articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
^^91 of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
^^f sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
/of small animals are also set at liberty. 

i Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab,^ against 
articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and 
- . ^..^bles. On both occasions the festival of Sdlgirih (birthday) is 
-X f /ebrated, when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people 
ranks. 

[Via)? 9'^, Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the ex])enditure may be made with every propriety. ^ 


jThe lunar birthday of the emperor. As this was the Muhammadan birthday, the 
,Jles were, of course, fewer and less valuable. 

According to the Tuzuk4 Jahdnglri (p. 163) and Pddi^hdhndma (I, p, 243), the weigh- 
I of the Royal person was introduced by Akbar. It is an old Hindu custom. At first 
weighing took place once a year, on the birthday of the Kmperor ; but with the intro- 
/uction of Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, wo find m the history of every year the record of 
wazn-i shamsl, or solar weighing, and a wazn-i qammJ, or Intiar weighing. There was 
of course, a jashn, or feast, on such occasions, and courtiers on the same day were pro- 
moted to higher Mansabs, or presented their peshla^h. The feast was of special im}>ortance 
for the Harem. It appears (vide Padishahnama, p. 243) that the articles against wliicl^Q, 
the royal person was weighed were sent from the Harem, or by the mother of the rcignii^ 
emperor. Jahangir, according to several remarks in the Tuznk (pp. 09, 70, 276, etc.), w'^^ 
even weighed in the palace of his august mother, to whom the Tuzuk gives the title ^ 
Maryam ZawAni, the Mary of the age, as Akbar’s mother had been styled Mary 
Makdnl {vide p. 49, note 7). The solar irazn was even retained by Aurangzeb ; rO , 
<lAlamgirnama, p. 229. den 

1’he birthday of the emperor was of importance for the Harem, as there the. , . 
was kept, which numbered as many knots as the emperor numbered years ; her-^ -UJ^ 
sdlgirih (or sdlgirah, as the w'ord is pronounced ail over India) “ the year’s kn 
birthday. 

Tying knots, or bits of string, or ribbon, to the tombs of saintsis considered bl the 
women as a means of obtaining a son, and the tomb of Salun-i Chishtl in Fatlijj^g • 
in whose house Jahangir was born, is even nowadays visited by Hindu and J 
women, who tie bits of strong to the marble trellis surrounding the tomb. Sine ruei] 
are even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandra, near Agra. id fit h 

Akbar’s regulation, as given in the above in, appears to have been contin ^ t 
Jahangir. Shahjahan made some alterations, in as far as he was weighed on eached inti 
'ffo.ii:^t gold and silver, and then against other articles. The articles themsc i , 
ivnv to the courtiers, or to pious men and beggars, as a means of keeping 
iuzuk, pp^ 
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A*’ln 19. 

ON SUYCfRGHALS.i . . 

^,ions in ; 

His Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefits vesent ; ' 

various classes ; and in the higher wisdom which God has con^ near, 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. bants, 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctioni? tlie 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes ever 
first, on inquirers after wisdom who have withdrawn from all 
occupation, and make no difference between night and daytime in seari.of 
after true knowledge ; secondly, on such as toil and practise self-de'j^ 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of hum\ 
nature, have renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are v 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honoiiiabi^ x .. 
of gentle birth who from ivant of knowledge are unable to provide for \ 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

^Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wazjfa ; lands 
conferred are called Milk, or Madad-i ma^dsh. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grants 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office, i 
ought to be at peace with every party, and must be kind towards ^gat 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr. I\ 

Qdzi and the Mir ^Adl are under his orders. He is assisted in his importan 
duties by a clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now-\ 
adays styled Diwdn-i Sa^^ddat. 

\ His Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 

■' - 

ilf^rson from all bodily and mental liarm. The gold and the silver against which Jahangir 
fes once weighed amounted to Rs. 33,000 ; but according to the Tuznk, the money 
Uistribnted among the women of the Harem. On another occasion {Tnzulc, p. 163), 

V. ' jgir was found to Aveigh 6,514 tolas. Taking the tola as 186 grains (Prinsep's useful 
^ B, by E. Thomas, p. Ill), Jahangir at the age of forty-seven would have weighed 
Troy. 

^ ar, in accordance with his Hindu tendencies, used to give the money to Brahmins. 

fifth of Rajab 973, which is the day on which the Emperor was born, the feast 
®^:ing His Majesty was held at Nizamabild, a town belonging to the Sirkar of Jaunpur, 
yi^^tding to established custom the emperor is weighed twice a year, on his solar and 
■^^Jthdays, against gold, silver, etc., which is given as a present to the Brahmins of 
^®d others. Poets used, and still use, such opportunities for presenting nice poems,” 

. t^^nnaJly. courtiers were weighed for important personal services. Thus Jahangir 
i^Biis Court doctor Ruh'^ 'lldh weighed in 8ilver(!r nzuk, p. 283), the sum being given 
^ee in addition to three villages, which were bestowed upon him mjdglr. 

Ide the note at the end of this A*’in. 
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as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance the; 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to inquire into this de])artment, it wa. 
discovered that the former Sadrs had been guilty of bribery and dishones 
practices. He therefore ap])ointed, at the recommendation of near friends 
Shayl^ ^Abd'i ’n-Nabi to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghans and ChaudrTs were taken away, and became dornair 
lands (Ij^alsd)} whilst all others that held grants were referred to the 
Shayl^ who inquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that tliose who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the i^ame j)lace, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near khalisa lands 
or hear the jagTrs of Mansabdars, were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered tliat 
/they should get lands on one spot, they might choose. This order 

^ijroyed beneficial oj oroyernment, on 

I ^ fie nig?T?f-^clesiastical 

la w-ofificorvrip^*^ /f might o'".* ' r -rj' it . . — 

^Abd'^ parties. The officers oi f ^T^^itors. Thus 

receiving tif^Vdeder, told off certain villages for tins purpose ; those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil 
of secrets, rumours also regarding this Sadr [^Abd’^ ’n-Nabi] came to the 
ears of His Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held 
more than five hundred highas should lay their farmdns personally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to tlie wise counsels 
of His Maj(;sty, the order was passed that tlie excess of all lands above one 
hundred highas, if left unspecified in the farmdns, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Irani and Turani women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds and take possession of new places, it was ordered thaf f 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qazis were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of ,- 
obtaining God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the: 
Qazis], who wear a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, f 
and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the^^ 
whole matter, and dismissed all Qazis, except those who had be^^ 
appointed during the Sadrship of Sultan Khwaja. The Irani and Turai^ . 

® ^ 1 This is the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian khnlisa, 





women also were convicted of fraud, and the order was passed that every M 
e^ccess of land above one hundred Ughas held by them should be V 
inquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. | 

During the Sadrship of ^Aziz^^ ’d-Dawla [Mir Fath^ ’llah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given : — If any one held a Suyurghal together with a 
partner, and the farman contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, j 
proceed without further inquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 1 
partner lapsing to the Crown, and remaining domain land till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Sadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, witliout previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen bighas. V 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, tfto 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby\ 
derived so much profil, that it tempted the greediness of the Government ' ^ 
officers, who had cert^ain notions of how much was sufficient for Suyur^al- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred bighas 
and even less w^ere guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Sadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Suyur^al land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(i.e., if the whole be tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be taken 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each bigha varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
\ men as Sadrs of districts and Sadr of the realm. 

Note by the Translator on the Sadrs of Akbais reign. 

1 this A^’in — one of the most interesting in the whole work — the 
Dhaghata^i word suyurghal is translated by the Arabic madad^^ Ima^dshy 
-in Persian madad-i ma^dsh, for which we often find .in MSS. madad o 
a^ash. The latter term signifies “ assistance of livelihood ”, and, like its 
^ui valent milk^ or proper t)^, it denotes lands given for benevolent purposes ^ . 

' s specified by Abu T-Fazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ '* 
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this reason hom jdglr or tuyitl lands, which were conferred for a specified 
time on Mansahdars in lien of salaries. 

This A*"!!! proves that Akbar considerably interfered with suyurghdl 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or MMisa} lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Af^an) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the ^adi\ whose dignity, 
especially be^fore the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was the 
SadVi or as he was generally styled, Sadr-i JaJidn, whose edict legalized 
the julus, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (vide end of A*‘in 30). Their 
power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had the 


powers which Administrators-General have among us ; they were in- 
charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost onljm^r^d^fl-ijtljQr^^^ of conferring such lands 
independently of the -rnpy ^ero also the''iii^>^st„«frlesia=tv’aK 

srghr.»cil *L o< High ’“ht, J 

his iv. t. h« 

heresy (n* P- ’*1 1 Ihc terms >»«, «««•/, 

In the times bef _ h ’ suyurghal (or 

in^dm-i MU, inUm-i zamnha, oecu 

siyurgdl, or sughurghgl, *°%\uqu°XDTn-i Khilji is notorious for the 
Among the former kings, Uhi^ d 

disregard with ® maUsh tenures, and made them 

resumed the greater par j of the Sadr by appointing 

domsi. h„.ds, u «»*>■ 

his keybearer to this high ^ and four month 

’d-Din Mubarakshiih, however, diinng^h^ ^ 

p “ is Smore praised for his liberality in conferrin 

his bounty in conferring , reasons why Akbar showed such a 

out of « and » ^holders. r.de EUi. 

' Ttas^ary, under AUainaM, p. 18. 
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V 
1 

rarely corresponded m extent to the land which he actually held ; or the'^ 
language of iUfnrman was ambiguously worded to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could and keep it, as long as he bribed 
the and provincial Sadrs. Hence Akbar had everv reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views of the emperor (vide p. 176) and the hatred which he 
showed to the ‘lUlama, moat of whom held lands, furnished him with a 
personal, and therefore stronger, rea.son to resume tlieir grante, and drive 
them away to Bhakka.r in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of which in 
those days was as notorious as, in later days, that of Gombroon. After 
the fall of 'JAbdu ’n-NabI— a man whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slippers before his feet-Sultan Kliwaja, n member of the 
Dtvim Faith (vide p. 214), was appointed as Sadr; and the Sadrs after 
him wore so limited in conferring l,and<= J;id_ependently of Akbar, and had,^ 

1*5, alter, as to tempt Bada,oTi'i’'.to indulge in sarcastical 

remarks. The following were Akbar’s Sadrs : — 

1. Sliayl^ Gada^I, a Shi^^ah, appointed at the recommendation of 
Bayram Khan, till 9G8. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Salih, till 971. 

3. Shayl^ ‘^Abd^^ ’n-Nabi, till 986. 

4. Sultan Khy^aja, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fath^ ’llah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his office. 

Abu ’1-Fazl also mentions a Sadr Mawlana ^Abd^ ’l-Baqi ; but I do 

not know when he h^ld office. 

I extract a few short passages from Bada,onI. 

Page 29. Shayl^ Gada^I cancelled the Madad-i nm^dsh lands, and took 
away the legacies ^ of the Khdnzddas (Afgjians) and gave a Suyur^al to 
any one that would bear up with humiliating treatnjent, but not other- 
wise. Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles 
p,are raised to the possession of every jar ih of ground, nay, oven less, you 
may call the Shaykh an Alambakhsh (one who gives away a world). 

Page 52. After Shaylh Gada^i, Khajagi Muhammad Salih was, in 
968, appointed Sadr ; but he did not possess such extensive powers in 
conferring lands as madad-i ma^dsh, because he was dependent on the 
Diwhns. 

- Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, vShaykh ‘^Abd" 

- n-Nabi was made Sadr. In giving away lands, he was to consult Muzalfar 
^an, at that time Vazir and Vakil. But soon after, the Shaylh acquired 

^ Atvqaf. The text of Bada,oni has wrongly avqdt. For bar road bdrnh. 



subsistence auuvv|j conferred on deserving peoplewhole worlds of ; 

tbe grants of aU^^es, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place 
Shay^ Jlormer kings of Hindustan in one scale, and those of the 
later the sc% other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
took an up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 

Jcse turn. 

whole em jj^ 933 ^ jjjg Majesty gave the order that the Aj/imas of the " 
they br/.g should not be let ofi by the horis of each Fergana, unless 
and p%t the famdns in which their grants, subsistence allowances 
Bor were described, to the Sadr for inspection and Vferitication. 
dist| reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern 
% up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to Court. If any of them had 
. jrful protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, 
^ne could manage to have his affair settled ; but those who were destitute 
> ■of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid ^ Abd'^ ’r-Basul, the Shayl^’s 
^ head man, or make presents to his farrashes, darbfins (porters), syces 
(grooms), and mihtars (sweepers), “ in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire.” Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the 
Ayiwas, without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused by the 
crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this carnc to the ears 
of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. And when the Shayl^, in all his pride and haughtiness, sat 
upon his masmid (cushion), and influential grandees introduced to him, in 
his office, scientific or pious men, the Shaylffi received them in his filthy 
way, paid respect to no one,^ and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the Hiddya (a book on 
law) and other college books 100 Bighas, more or less ; and though such 
/a man might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
lands, the Shaylffi took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks ^ of personal ^ 
favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation. . . . At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised more tyrannical powers. 

The fate of ‘^Abd^ h-Nabl has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murdered “ by some scoundrel ” in 992. 

^ Bada.oni says that even in the State hall when before the time of prayer he washed 
his hands and feet, he took care to spirt water on the grandees standing near him. 

a For batafzil in the text (p. 205) one MS. of Badaoni reads zamln-i it4idd^t ba4afa^ul 
az Miud midad. 



The. next Sadr was Sultan Khwaja. Matters reb^'^\Ye\ 
now took a very different course. Akbar had reject 
the new ^adr, who had just returned from Makkah,^ 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the.^^et 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired per,rj^( 
grants (vide p. 1 99, second para.). The lands were now steady Vv 
and according to Bada.onI, who had managed to get 1,000 
to the great disgust of ‘^Abd“ ’n-Nabi, many a Muhammada^ 
impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fath^ ’llah of Shiraz (vide p. 34) was appointei 
the Suyurghdl duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, h 
down to nothing, Fath^ ’llah, though Sadr, could be spared 
to the DaMn, Bad., p. 343. 

“ His Shirazi servant Kamdl officiated for him during liis a 
looked after these lacklands of Ayima-dars,^ who had a few spots here andf 
there ; for the dignity of the Sadr had approached its kamdl (perfection). 
Fath^ ’llah had not even the power of conferring five high as ; in fact he ' 
was an imaginary Sadr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the '' 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neithir to the Ayinia.-dnrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. J^'ath^^ ’llah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Ma jesty a bag 
containing the sum of 11s. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression 
or under the pretext that an Ayiraa-dar was not fortlicoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of 
Basawar [which was liis jagir] and said “ My collectors have this much 
collected from the Ayima-ddrs as a kifdyat (i.e., because the collectora 
thought the Suyurghal holders had more than sujjicmit to live upon)’S®' 
But the emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next Sadr, Sadr Jahan, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath« ’llah, 
Bada,om continues calling him Muftl-yi mamdlik-i mahrusa, tlie Mufti of 

^ The same happened afterwards to Mirza 9 Aziz Koka. In fact, several examples are^ 
on record that devout pilgrims returned so disappointed and “ fleeced ” from Makkah 
as bo assume a hostile position to the Islam. There is a proverb current in the East, 
Aah-fihaytanji 'l-ha^aymyn, “ The Devil dwells in Makkah and Madinah.’’ 

® Maqtu<^^ ‘l-ard^i a pun reminding of mmjfa^ (past part. IV), one on whom lands havo 
been conferred, and muqtl^ (part act. IV), one who confers lands. Observe that Bada, on! 
uses the word ayun/i not only in the plural sen.se of ayima-dhrs, but as an equivalent of 
those who hold a Swyur(jMl, 

, Regarding the pmishments which grasping Sadrs were subject to, vide Elliot’s Index,. 
|p, 263, note, of which, however, the first para, ought to be expunged as unhistorical. ^ 
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the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for tlie xS^r//ship. Sadr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jaliangir. 

A great portion of the Suyur^al lands is specified by Abu d-Fazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Jh:ok. 

A^m 20 . 

ON THE CARRIAGES, ETC., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, wliicli has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn.^ 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn by cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
dahals ; ^ if used on even ground several may sit together and 
travel on. 

Watiir wheels and carts have also been so constructed that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 

A^in 21 . 

THE TEN 8ER TAX (DAHSEUi). 

' ixis Majesty takes from each hicflui of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Store-houses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never 
bought in the bazars. These stores prove at the same time of great use 
for the peoi)le ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, 
or people may buy cheap grai/ji at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply neces.sities. They are Jso used for benevolent 
purposes ; for His Majesty has established 'a his empire many houses ^ 

1 This was, according to Nizam’s Tabaqat, an invention of Fatlw ’llilh of Shiraz {vide 
p. 3S, note). Nizam says, “ Ho constructed a millstone which was placed on a cart. It 
turned itself and ground corn. Ho also invented a looking-glass which, whether seen near 
or at a distance, showerl all sorts of curious figures. Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel also is ascribed by Abu<; ’1-Fazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book I, A*'in 38, p. 122. 

^ Re^ardioflf Fn^’^lish c ’ 



for the poor, where indigent people may get something to eat. He also 
■ appoints everyv/here experienced people to look after these store-houses/ 
J and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch 
: the receipts and charges. 

/ ' ' A^in 22 . 

ON FEASTS. 

His Majesty inquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Pars! priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1. The NewY ear's Daj/ feast} It commences on 
the day when the Sun in his s])lendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month (Farwardin). Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents ; the first day of the month of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which is the tiine of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month.'^ The follow- 
ing are the days which ha ve the same name as a month : 19th Farwardin ; 
3rd Urdlbihisht ; 6th Murddd ; 13th Tir ; 7th Amurddd ; 4th ShaJiri- 
war] 16th Mihr ] lOtli Aban; 9th Azar ; 8th, 15th, TMDay] 2nd, 
Bahman ; 5th Isfanddrmuz, Feasts are actually and ideally held on each 
of these days. People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. 
In the beginning of each pahr the naqqdras {vide j). 51, 1. 1) are beaten, 
when the singers and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts 
coloured lamps are used for three nights ; on the second for one night, and 
the joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars in the first book (A^In 18). 

A^in 23. 

THE KNUSHROZ OR DAY OF FANCY BAZARS. 

On the third feast-day of every month. His ]\IajeRty holds a large 
assembly for the ])urpose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 

1 Bada,om generally calls this day Nawrui-i Jaldli; vide p. 183, note 2. 

* Thus Abdn was the name of the eighth month (October-November) ; but the tenth 
-- oUn of every mopjjji^had the same name. 
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f&nd in this world. The merchants of the age are eager to attend, an4| 
la^ out articles from all countries. The people of His Majesty’s Harem 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and I 
selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such days to select any articles 
which he wishes to buy, or to fix the price of things, and thus add to his ^ 
knowledge. The secrets of the empire, the character of the people, the 
good and bad qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of Klutshruz, or. the joyful day, 
as they are a source of much enjoyment. 

After the fancy bazars for women, bazars for the men are held. 
Merchants of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure 
of buying. Bazar people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances 
before His Majesty, without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out their stores, in order to explain 
Their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
whilst wicked bazar people are called to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great. ^ 


A*'in 24. 

BEGULATIONS BEGAKDING MABBIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of tl| ^ world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
lead I to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage . He a oLors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom h^ is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of th^ 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

Regarding these fancy bazars, vide above Bada,oni’8 remarks on p. 213, 1. 4. 
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Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, ‘‘ The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, agii‘1 was not given to 
her twin brother ^ ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of Muhammad’s religion as wrong ; for the beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for as they are rarely ever 
paid, they are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a preventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wife ; for this ruins a man’s health, 
and disturbs the peace of the home. He censures old women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
inquires into the circumstances of tlie bridegroom, and the other into 
those of the bride, These two officers have the title of Tu^l-be(fi, or 
masters of marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one 
and the same officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspicious. Mansabdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Muhrs ; do. from one thousand to five hundred, 4 M. ; do. to 
Commanders of one hundred, 2 M. ; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 M . ; 
do. to Commanders of ten, 4 R. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
The middle classes pay 1 R., and common people 1 dam} In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride. 

A*'in 25. 

t 

REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is w'asted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to 
write the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms.^ He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may 

aCT i3f, y } ' — t^*] 

^ “ The sons and daughters of common people were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the office of the kotwal, and were stared at by the kotwal's men, who had 
to take down their respective ages ; and you may imagine what advantages and fine 
opportunities the officers thus had, especially the people of the kotwal, and the j^anu-yi 
kaldl (?), and their other low as-sistants outside.'’ Bad. II, p. 391. Vide also Third Book. 
A*m 5. 

® Boys in the East generally learn to write by running their pens over the characters 
of the copyslips {qU^a^). 
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be done in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined 
letters. They may be practised for a week, after which the boy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. 
Care is to be taken that he learns to understand everything himself ; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for some time to be 
daily practised in writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five things : 
knowledge of the letters ; meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the former lesson. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day, what it took others years to under- 
stand, so much so that people will get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notation peculiar to 
arithmetic, agrculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 
nomy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
fahW, riydzT, and ildhl, sciences,^ and history ; all of which may be 
gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Niya,I, 
Bedanta, and Patanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasas. 


A*'Jn 26. 

THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
ment as an act of divine worship. 

First.-- -The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they 
were houses and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 

^ This is the three-fold division of sciences. Ilnhi, or dirin>\ sciences comprise every- 
thing connected with theology and the means of a'^-quiring a knowledge of God. Riydzi 
sciences treat of quantity, and comprise mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics. 
O'abi-^i sciences comprehend physical sciences. 

Some dictionaries call the last class of sciences (aba^'i, instead of tabi<^i. 
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Majesty’s empire ships are numerous ; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterns of the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. 
Along the coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much 
improved. Large ships are also built at Ilahabas and Labor, and are 
then sent to the coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which 
was much admired. 

Secondly . — To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the' depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. The best seamen come from Mallbar (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The NdJ^udd, or owner of the 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of NdvUudd. He fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The or Captain. He must be acquainted 

with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents 
her from falling into dangers. 3. The Tamdll^^ or chief of the J^ldsls, or 
sailors. Sailors, in seamen’s language, are called Maldsis or Mdrwas. 
4. The NdJehudd-J^ashah. He supplies the passengers with firewood 
and straw, and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or mate, superintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts for the Mu^alUm. 6. The Bhanddn has the charge of the stores. 
7 . The Karrdni ^ is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. ThaSuklcdngir,^ or helmsman. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the Mu^allim. Some ships carry several 
helmsmen, but never more than twenty. 9. The Panjari looks out from 

Tandail or (andel, H. — P.] 

* This word is nowadays pronounced Kirdni, and is applied to any clerk. The 
word is often used contemptuously. 

[* There is a modern Anglo-Indian word used in Calcutta, ‘ sea-cunny,’ derived from 
sukkdnL — P.] ^ ^ 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees land or a ship, or 
coming storm, etc. 10. The Gnrnti belongs to the class of l^aldsi^^ 
He throv/s out the water which has leaked through the ship. 11. Th4- 
Tojp-anddz, or gunner, is required in naval fights ; the number depends oh . 
the size of the ship. 12. The KJmrwa or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of clivers, and stop leaks^ 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amount of their wages . 
varies, and depends on the voyage, or kmh, as seamen call it. In the 
harbour of Saigdw (HugU) a Ndkhudd gets 400 R. ; besides he is allowed 
four or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own profit. Every 

ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a maliJ^. 
The Mu^alUm gets 200 i?. and two rnaliklis ; the Tandll, 120/?. ; the 
Karrdni, 50 R. and one maUkh ; the NdHudd Mashaby 30 R. ; the 
Sarhang, 25 R. ; the SuJckdnglr, Panjarl, and Bhanddriy each 15 R. ; 
each Khdrwa or common sailor, 40 /?., and his daily food in addition 
the Deganddz, or gunner, 12 R. 

In Kambhdyat (Cambay), a NaMudd gets 800 R., and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Ldhari, a nakhuda gets 300 /?., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca,^ twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnasarl, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and the length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem. 

Thirdly, an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry ; he must not allows 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allows people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people froih' 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. ' ; 

Fourthly, the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 

[1 Malaga.— P.] • ^ 
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revenue of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent,, which is so little compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants lock upon harbour taxes as totally 
remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
kos at the rate of 1,000 mans^ provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 R. for every 
2| kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; a laden 
cart, 4 d, ; do. empty, 2 d. ; a laden camel, 1 d, ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle with their things, | d, ; do. empty, J d. Other beasts of burden 
pay ^\d., which includes the toll due by the river. Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go 
to the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities. 

A^n 27. 

ON HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This is the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the people and the army. He travels incognito, and 
examines into matters referring to taxation, or to Sayurghdl lands, or to 
affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are oppressed, 
and punishes the oppressors. On account of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His Majesty has no other 
object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 
pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty staifs on a hunting party, active Qardwals [men 
employed by the Mir Shikdr,^ or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 

P Mir shikar in India is now apnlied to any assistant falconer, bird-catcher, etc,, 
e^c.-P.] 
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ground, the Qur (p. 110), remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qur the grandees and other people await the arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mir Tuzak stands ready for service, and about 
a kos and one-half behind them stand some of the Khidmatiyya (p. 252) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The Khidmatiyya are told off to watch 
at that place. At about the same distance there stands a vigilant officer 
with some of His Maj esty’s servants. He advances very slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty 
have admission to this place ; but generally only such are allowed to 
come as are recpiired to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on ; and after having gone over 
another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both ])arties which had been left behind 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements wliich are made 
during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourse to. 

1. Tiger Hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open ; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can sec the goat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is 
caught. 

Another method . — They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method . — They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by 
tigers, putting round about the sheep on the ground small blades of grass 
covered with glue.^ The tiger comes rushing forward and gets his claws 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue 

[1 Shilim, probably bird-lime made from the exudations from slits made in the bark 
of the bar (banyan I or the pipal tree. — ^P.] 
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;^ick to his feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the 
hunters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
,!and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and })refers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method . — An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo and makes it attack the tiger. The bulTalo will quickly catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toss it violently upwards, so that it dies. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of hunting the 
■ tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the bufFalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of BM. His Majesty got on the elephant Ndhir 
JQidny and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred uj) ; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its head close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced liunters. 

On another occasion. His Majesty hunted near Toda. The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
' brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qamargha ^ chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
iianimal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it 
, despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger through the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mathura. Shuja^^at 
!^an (vide 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Maj esty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered ^ down before that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions,^ but would not hurt an ant. 

He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion® drops his claws fromfear.^ 

^ Qamargha ia a chase for which drivers are employed. [The game is apparently 
enclosed in a living ring. — P.] 

* This is one of Akbar’s miracles, 
s [* (Sifcer, tiger. — P.] 

* These two verses are taken from |'|iy?i’s Nal Daman ; vide p. 113, note 1. 
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2. Elephant-catching. 

There are several inodes of hunting elephants. 

1. Kheda} The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They i 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and , 
commence to beat drums and blow pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led oh in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Chor kheda. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gdd.^ A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it 
the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall^ 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants 
like. The elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes them 
forget all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless 
hunter, who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose 
means the wild elephants are caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes ; His Majesty has invented a now manner, which 

1 Honce our elephant kheddas. 

For gad or gdrd f., a pit ?— -P.p 
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admits of remarkable In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 

inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants arc stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shown 
above.^ 


3. Leopard^ Hunting, 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they 'hunt ; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 
the trunk. Eound about the tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi dkhar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odi. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; butlhey often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other — a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 


^ “ A large number of people had surrounded the whole jungle, outside of which, on 
a small empty space, a throne made of wood had been put on a tree, as a seat for the 
emperor [Jahangir], and on the neighbouring trees beams had been put, upon which 
the courtiers were to sit and enjoy the sight. About two hundred male elephants, with 
strong nooses, and many females were in readiness. Upon each elephant there sat two 
men of the Jhariyyah caste, who chiefly occupy themselves in this part of India [Gujrat] 
with elephant hunting. The plan was to drive the wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place whore the emperor sat, so that he might enjoy the sight of this 
exciting scene. AVhen the drivers closed up from all aides of the jungle, their ring unfortu- 
nately broke on account of the density and impenetrability of the wood, and the arrange- 
ments of the^rivers partially failed. The wild elephants ran about as if mad ; but twelve 
^male and^fwnale elephants were caught before the eyes of the emperor.” Iqbalndma, 

‘ These twd or hunting leopard. — P.] 
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Another method is to fasten noo ^cs to the foot of the above mentioned^ 
tree. Wlien the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty Jeos from Agra, 
especially in the districts of Bari, Simawall, Alapur, Sunnam, Bhatineja, 
Bhatnir, Pa tan in the Panj ab, Path pur Jhinjhanfi, Nrigor,Mlrath, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarnayin ; but several other more remote spots have bee^. 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and 
hand them over to the keepers. He would often travel over great d istances, 
and was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before he had 
done so, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he 
hastened away on a fleet courser. 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention wliich His Majesty pays to this 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good 
motives, and from a desire, to add splendour to his court. His Majesty 
used to take it upon himself to kee[) and train lco])ards, astonishing the 
most experienced by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty.^ 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the Wim leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 

A^ln 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 

KEEPERS. 

First class leopards get 5 s. of meat every day ; second class, 4| 5 . ; 
third class, 4 s . ; fourth class, 3| s . ; fifth class, ^ s . ; sixth class, s . ; 


1 Two more miracles of Akbar’s. 
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^seventh class, 3 s. ; eighth class, 2| s. The meat is given in a lump ; and 
pas on Sundays no animals are killed, ^ double the daily portion is given 
f’" on Saturdays. 

' Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
f: one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents 
itch. Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
^ and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 R. to 5 R. per 
rnensem ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 260 d., 220 d. 200 d., and 180 d., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 d., 140 d., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths,^' chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushkanl ^ carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Misl or Taraf (set) ; they are also divided according to their rank as 
follows. One thousand ^ leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an 
interesting encam])ment they form. The three first sets are JMsa ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other sets. For their conveyance 
two litters {mihaffa) are hung over the back of an elephant, one litter on 
each side. On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the 
leopards, and are drawn by horses or cattle ; or they are made to sit on 
horses ; and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies. The best 
leopard which His Majesty has goes by the name of Samand-mdnik ; he 
is carried on a chau-dol, and proceeds with much pomp. His servants, 

^ According to tho order mentioned on p. 209, 2nd para. 

Jul, a covering for any animal. — P.J 

® In my text edition, p. 208, 1. 8, This should perhaps be or 

goskhdm, Goshkan (in Arabic Joshqdn), being a town in Iran, famous for its carpets. 

* “ Among the curious events which happened during the present [Jahangir’s] reign 
I must mention that a leopard in captivity covered a female leopard, which gave birth to 
three cubs. The late emperor [Akbar] during his youth, was passionately fond of leopards 
and hunting with leopards. He had about 9,000 leopards collected during his reign, and 
tried much to pair them, so as to get cubs, but in vain. He even allowed some leopards 
to run about in the gardens without collars, letting them walk about and hunt after their 
fashion ; but they would not pair. During this year a male leopard broke its collar, and 
^«ced a female, which after a space of two months and a half gave birth to three cubs, 
well, and grew big.” Iqbdlmrm, p. 70. 
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fully equipped, run at his side ; the naqqdra (a large drum) is beaten in 
front, and sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pole of the chau-dol resting on the necks of their horses. Fprmeriy^* 
two horses were kept for every leopard ; but now three horses are given 
two leo])ards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many ' 
travel along on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

Skill exhibited hj hunting leopards. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is.^ The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1. Uparghafi. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
•j)lace where the deer^ was seen. The le()])ard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Righnl. The leopard lies concealed, and is shown the deer ^ from 
a distanc.e. The collar is then taken off, when the leo])ard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer.^ 3. Miihdri. The leopard is ])ut in an ambush, havijig the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the op])osite direction. 
This perplexes the deer,^ when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it and cat(;h it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal ; 
language fails to express his skill and cunning. ^J1uis he will raise up the 
dust with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer - at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chair memded. The 
hunters lie in ambush n'^ar a place frerpientcd by decr,^ and commence the 
chase from this place as ii it was a qaynargjm hunt (in which drivers are 
used). The leo])ards are then let off in all directions, and many deer ^ are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
presents on all occasions when me animals exhibit skill, as an encourage- 
ment to further exertioy A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but I cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shown by His Maj esty, a deer ^ made friendship 

The translation of this passage is doubtful, — P.] 

Ahn, gazelle. — P.] 
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with a leopard. The}^ lived together and enjoyed each other’s company. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let oft’ against 
other dcer,^ would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose 
towards the close of tlie day ; for ])eople were afraid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. Jhit now, in consecpience of the practical rules 
made by His Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. J^'ormerly, leo])ards were also ke]>t blind fo]d(;d,- except at the 
time of the chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if 
mad. Jbit nowadays they are kept witliout covers for their heads. The 
grandees of tin; court are allowed to bet on forty leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet from the others. If a leo[)ard is first in 
bringing twenty deer, his Doriijn. ^ gets five rupees from his equals. Tlu^ 
grandee in charge of the IMm leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barha,^ gets 
one muhr from each bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty ])air of deer horns,'" he 
takes an Ashrafl from each of his e({uals. So also do the Tarajddrs and 
Qardwals ® bet ; in fact every one shows his zeal in trying to get as many 
deer^ as possible. The skins of the deer ’ are often given to poor people as 
part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer ^ belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the lurth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays."^ 


Ahff, gazelle. — P.] 

[2 i.e. hooded. — P.] 

® The man who holds the chain to which tlio leopard is fa.stcned. 

He was a Duhazdrl ; vide A^in 30, No. 91. 

® Akbar required the horns of deer. 

“ In this year (981), His Majesty built'several edifices and ea.stles on the road from 
Agra to Ajmir. The reason was this. He thought it incumbent upon him once a year to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb {dnrgdh) of Mu<in-i Chlshti at Ajmir; ho therefore had 
houses budt at every stage on the road to that town. He also erected at every kos a tower 
{nmmra), and had a well made near it. I’hc towers were studded with several liundred 
thousand horns of deer which His Majesty had killed during his lifetime. The words 
mll-i shdl^ contain the TdrlJ^ f981). I wished His Majesty had made gardens and mrdis 
for travellers instead.” Badd,oni, li, p. 173. Vide also Klliot’s Index, p. 243, note. 

® Tamfdiirs, the men in charge of a faraf, which word Abu’l-Fa/l above used in the 
same sense as mid, or set. Tarajddr means also a Zamindar. A Qnrdwal is a driver. 

’ “ It was at this time 11027 A.n. or a.d, 1()18] that Shahzada Shujti, son of Shahjahan, 
fell ill. and as I am so much attached to him, and the doctors could not cure him of the 
insensibility in which he had lain for several days, I humbly prayed to Cod, and asked 
Him a favour. During the prayer, it occurred tome that I had already made a contract 
with ray (iod and had promised Him to give up hunting after reaching the ago of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should carry into effect my former vow from the present 
' ' ^ which would prevent so many animals from being killed, God might grant my 
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The Siifah-tjosh } 

His Majesty is very fond of using this piueky little animal for hunting,, 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox ; but now ity 
kills black deer.^ It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each has a separate keeper^* 
who gets 100 d. 2 )er mensem. 

Dogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent (pialities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 
especially from the Hazara district [north of IbnNfil PindT]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them nam(‘s.=^ Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also 
will join and hunt down the enemy. Khdsa dogs get daily 2 s. of meat ; 
others get 1| s. There is one keejier for every two Tazl ^ (hunting) dogs ; 
their wages are lOOd. per mensem.^ 

Uunlhuj Deer ® with Deer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They ]>iit a net’ 
over his horns, and let it olf against wild deer,*’ wliich from fear will fight 
with them. During the struggle, tlie horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run u]) to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 

prayer for the prineo’s recovery, J then made this eonltact with (hxl, and promi‘^ed, in all 
singleness of intention an<l true belief, never again to harm an animal with my owm 
hand. Through Cod’.s men-y, the sunerings of the prince were entirely allayed. When I 
was in the womb of my mother, it happened one day that 1 did not quicken as usual. 
The servants of the Harem grew' alarmed, and leportcd the fact to my august father 
[AkbarJ. In those days my father was continually hunting with Icoymrds. That day 
hajipcned to be bViday. My father then, with a view to m.iking (Jod inclined to pieserve 
me, made a vow never again, to the end of his life, to hunt on Frida \s. I have followed 
the practice of my father, and have never hunted with leopards on a Friday.” T uzuk-i 
JahungTrf, p. 240. 

Jahangir’s self-denial was not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir w'as lifty 
years of age ! 

^ Or black ear, the Persian translation of the Turkish qaia-qolaq, whence our Fells 
caracal. 

[The Red l^ynx of India, Persia, and Arabia. It is trained to take, besides the quarry 
mentioned, partridges, pigeons, eats, and Hg^^ptian vultures, etc. P.J 

[“ Aha-yi siydh, a wrong term. — P.J 

^ This would not strike u.s a.s something worth mentioning. But as dogs arc considered 
nnelean animals by Muhammadan.s, they are not looked upon as doincstie. Nowadays 
we hear occasionally names, as kallu, backhu ; or English names as Jenl (Fanny), biihlag 
(bull dog), etc. 

Eurojiean bloodhounds were early imported t»y the Portuguese. Jahangir once said 
to Roe, “ J only desire yon to lielp me to a hor.se of Ihe greatest size, and a male and female 
of mastiffes, and the tall Irish greyhounds, and .such other dogges as hunt in your land.” 
Regarding European dogs in India, vide also Tuzuk, p. 138, 1. 3, from helow% 

Tdzl is the Arab greyhound. — P.] 

[® For a note on hunting Dogs and Cheetas vide Jl. and Pro. As. 8oc. Beng., 1907. — P.] 
yi Am, gazelle. — P.] 

[’ Dam, probably a noose of thick gut. — P.] 



|j|ass^s through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net ^ should 
llleak, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the 
p^kee'per, who either puts a new net ^ on it, or sends out a fresh deer.- 
I ' Sultan Firiiz-i Khilji used to indulge in this sport ; but His Majesty 
' deduced this manner of hunting to a proper system, 
r , Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer ; but at last 
;it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing 
the call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time ; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Ilahabad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Panjab, its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of' deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie conc-ealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and 
taught them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive slovvdy about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the 
hunters are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are nowadays also deer-studs ; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting-deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer as a 
means of making wild deer fight. 

Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net.^ 
' Both were brought together from Gujrat, as mentioned above (?). 

^ Ghantdhera is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 


whtch probably a noose of thick gut.— P.] 


Ahu, gazelle. — P.] 
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hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the concave^ side being turned fromliilfe 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at the saipe^ 
time in wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, 
attract the animals towards tlie place, when they are shot by the hunterS| 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer 
that they are easily caught ; or sometimes hunters will charm them with;, 
a song, and when the deer approach will rise u]) and cruelly slay them* | 
From a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two methods.' 

Thangi. The hunter manages to get o])posite a wild deer ; and ^ 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukdra. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 

Dadawan. Two good shots, dressed in green, })lacc themselves as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get (piite ])erplexed. 

Ajdra. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally ])ass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters show, 
themselves from the side, the deer arc compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter wilF 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as 
deer approach him,' he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in 
a plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

Thdngl. The hunter . . } walks about bareheaded as if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with pan juice, and the man himself acts as if 
he were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death ; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 

[' Wdzhgun. The concave side towards him ? — P.] 

* The text has dar Mna-yi zxn, in the hollow of a saddle (?). 
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Buffalo Hunts. 

At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground ; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Anotlier long rope is attached l.o it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
active man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame bu fTaloes 
the liunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some bullaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted when buffaloes are attacked in their jungle 
pastures. 

On Hunting with Hawh. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting pur])oses. Though he trains the haz,^ shdhm,^ shmiqdr,^ 
and falcons, and makes them [)erform woiuh^rful deeds, His Majesty 

prefers the hdsha,^ to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As I am com})elled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is im])ossible to say much about this matter, or about the 
skill of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lead inquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are cigain inspected. The commencement is made 
with the Mmsa falcons ihdz) which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence oi jurras ^ is determined by the 
number of game killed by tlunn. Then come the hdsJias,^ the shahins,^ the 
khelas,^ the chapfaV hdshas, the hahris, the young the shikaras,'^ 

Bnz, the female goshawk, thcji/rra being the male. — P.J 

P Shdhifi, fern., the male being the sJuihhicha, i.s in India the Shahin Falcon, but in 
Persia the Peregrine is included in this term. Vide Journ. /I.s. Soc. Beng., 1907,— P.J 
The Sfmvqdr was a Jer falcon, of which an occasional specimen found its way to 
India. It is doubtful whether it ever livetl in India long enough to be trained. Vide Note 
in Journ. and Prnc. /I.s. Soc. Beug., vol. iii, No. 2, 1907. — P.J 

[* Barkat, bargud, etc,, wa.s the Golden Eagle.- P.] 

P Bdshu i.s the female of the Common English Sparrow-hawk, the male being called 
bashin. — P.J 

[® Khela, word not traceable ; evidently the Hindi name of some hawk. — P. ] 

P Chdppak is the Hindi name of the male of theShikara or Indian Sparrow-hawk. 
The dictionaries make the former term ma.sculine, and the latter feminine, but Aklar 
being a falconer knew better.— P.J 

is • ^ female peregrine, and babri bachcha the tiercel or male, which is a third 

- which w~o>^frg^4Ul.9e8 Jlpt mean young P.] 
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chafjiak shikar as, the turmafis,^ the rekls,- the hesras,^ the dhotis, the 
charghs, the chanjJiela,^ the lagars, and tln^jhagars,^ (which His Majesty 
calls the cha/pjmk^ kind of the lagar). The Molehills'^ also are inspected — 
the molchln is an animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, 
like the shCthln ; it will kill a kulang ^ (U’ane. Peo|)le say that, whilst flying, 
it will break tlie wing‘d of the kulang, and others maintain tliat it pierces 
its eyes ; i)ut this cannot be ])rovcd. Odhjia'pars also are brought from 
Kashmir. This bird has a bluish (sahz) colour and is smnller than a parrot ; 
its beak is red, straight, and long ; its tail is ratlier elongated. It brings 
down small birds, and returns to the hand of the kee[)(!r. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, thongli I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the hodna,^'^ and the sdru will learn to 
attack. , 

Ilis Majesty, from motives of gemTosity and from a wish to add 
splendour to his Court, is fond of hunting with fah'ons, tliough superficial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mansandars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis. Their 
pay is as follows. First class of the former first grade, 11 R. ; second, 
7 R. ; third, GJ R. Second class, first grade, 6^ R. ; second, G] R. ; third, 
ill R. Third class, first grade, 5.1 R. ; second, 5 R. ; third, 4i R. First 
class of the latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 R. ; second, 4| R. ; third, 
4 -A R. Second class, first grade, 4\ R. ; second, 4 R. ; third, 3| R. Third 
class, first grade, 3-J- R. ; second, 3| R. ; third, 3 R. 

. i llowance of Food. 

In Kashmir and in the aviaries^'* of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A bdz falcon 


Turmath or vulg. tnrumtJ, is the Red headed Merlin. — R.] 

[2 Rcgl, the common Engli.sh Merlin. — P. | 

[■* The Besra Sparrow-hawk maleand female, seves transposed in the dictionaries. — P.] 
['‘ Chargh or charkh is the female, and vhmghehi the male of F. Sakar of Jerdon. — -P.] 
Lagar is the female, n,\\djhagar the male of F. Jugger. — P.J 
« Sec n. 7, p. 304. 

p Molchln, obviously the Falconet. Apparently it was occasionally trained to alight 
on a crane’s head, the startled quarry being then gathered by hand. — P.] 

p Kulang, the common Crane (in the Panjab l unj), the coolan of Anglo-Indian sports- 
men. — P.] 

[® Kulang rd az pd anddzad, “ bring.s down a crane.”— P.] 

The name of this bird is doubtful. It is not to be found among the names of Kashmiri 
birds given in the Iqhdbmma, p. 159. 

[^1 Probably the Green Jay, Sism Sinensis, No. 673, of Jordan, vol. ii. — P.] 

Jiodna for bfidana, the common Quail, wdiich is used for hghting. — P.] 

[^3 Sdru, the common Maina. — P.] 

Qush-Hdiia, mews for hawks. — P.] 
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Eets a quantity of meat weighing 7 dams ; the jurra, 6 d. ; the hahn, 
^achm,^ and IMa^ 5 d> ; the hasha, 3 d. ; the cJiappak bdsha, sliikara, 
Wchappak shikara, hesm, dhoti, etc., 2 d. Towards the close of every day, 
^they are fed on sparrows, of wliich the hdz,jurra, and bahn, get each seven; 

the Idchm, five ; the bdsha, three ; others, two. Charghs and lagars get 
';_at the same time meat. Shimqdrs, shdhbdzes, burkats, get one ser. On 
f the hunting grounds they feed them on the game they take. 

: , Prices of Falcons. 

From eagerness to purcliase, and from inexperience, people j)ay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty albws dealers every reasonable profit ; 
but from motives of equity, he lias limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated. In purcliasing falcons 
^ people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, Mdna-kurlz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
experienced trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chuz birds; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tartndk birds ; they have moulted 
before they were captured. First class, a superior bdz costs 12 mnhrs ; 
second grade do., 9 M. ; third do., 6 M. Second class, first, 10 M. ; 

. second, 7 M. ; third, 4 M. A third class bdz is somewhat cheaper than 
, second class ones. 

^ Jiirras. -First class, 8, 5, 2, 1 M. Second class, G, 4, 1-1-, 1 M., 5 R. 

Bdshas. First class, 3, 2, 1 M., 4 R. Second class, 2, 1 M., 5 R. 

Shdhins of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 M. 

Bahris, 2, 1 \, 1 M. Young Balms ^ a little less. 

Khelas, 11, 1, IM. 

Charghs, 2| R., 2, U- R. 

Chappak bdshas, I R. : I, } R. 

Shikaras, R., 1, -1 R. 

Besras, 2 R., 11, I R. 

Chappak shikarahs, lagars, jhagars, turmatls, rekis, \ R., 1,1 R. Their 
prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shikdrs (superintendents ^ of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 if. to 1 d. If the 
jEalcons bring down the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill 
^lyhich it exhibited and to the size of the quarry. The man who keeps the 
falcon gets one-half of the allo^ 'yce. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty 

Ldchin is the Turki-name of the Sliahin. — P.l 

[* Bahri backchn, peregrine tiercel. — P.] 

P Mtr ahikar is a term appliwl to any bird-catcher, assistant falconer, etc.—?.] 
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fer cent, of the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Impenal;| 
aviary^ as peshkash (tribute), the Qushhegl (Superintendent of the Aviary)^ 
gets for every hdz 1 J /?., and the accountant i R. Yoijurras, the Qushbegi| 
gets 1 R. ; the accountant, J R . ; for hdsJias, the former receives J R, 
the latter, J R. ; for every Idchin, chargh, cliarghela, J^ela, hahri'hachcJia, 
the former gets I R.^ the latter R. ; for eyeij chhaj^pak, bdsha, dhoti, ^ 
etc., the former receives the other {suki). 

Tlie minimum number of hdz and shdhln falcons, kept at Court, is ^ 
forty ; of jurras, thirty ; of hdshas, one hundred ; of hahris, charghs, 
twenty ; of lagars, and shikaras, ten. 

Waterfowl. 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and ])ulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach hdz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will kee]) a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes]. 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durrdj ^ catching. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets*^ round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing,'^ when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship or a desire to fight, and get entangled in tlie snares. 

Bodnas.^ The hunter makes a claypot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl’s cry. The 
hodnas, frightened by the noise, come together. Aiiotlier man then lights 
a bundle of straw, and swings it about, so that the eyes of tlie birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. They resemble charghs ; in body they are as large jurras. 
They hang nets^ (about the body of a trained lagar) and put birds’ 

[1 Mews. — P.] 

[2 The durrdj i.s the francolin or black partridge. Abu ’1-Fa?l was evidently not a_ 
sportsman and probably meant the led-legged partridge, the chukor of India and the 
kabk of Persia. — P.] 

p Hair nooses. — P.] p I.e. utter its challenging call. — P.] 

p Budina in Persia is the Common Quail. — P.] 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, and when they get entangled in the nets,^ they 
commence to fight, and fall to tlie ground. 

Ghaufjha,!. They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
ghau(jha,l and hang hair nets ^ round about them. The owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owl wislies to fight, and commence to 
cry out. Other ghau(jhd,ls and owls will come to their assistance ; and get 
entangled in tlie ncts.^ 

Frogs. 

Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders figlit^ and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of tlie flies to csca])e, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 

I am in the ])ower of love : and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 

And if my ])assionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, His Majesty's fondness for leo})ards is an example of 
the power of love,** and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is ini])ossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


A^m 29. 

ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

Tiiere are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 


Dam, a noose. The nooses arc attached to the claws. .Miawk so prepared is called 
in the Panjab, a barak (uritia). For Idate and description, vide Jonrn. As. Sac. Beng., 
vol. hi, 1907.— P.l 

(Uumghd,l is probably the Large drey Babbler or sat hhd,i, 4110 of Jordon.— P.l 
Ba-shikdr-i <iankahiit diln^ had means "catch their prey — P.j 
* The Historian may thank Abil ’1-Fa/l for liaving preserved this little trait of Akbar’s 
character. In several places of the A^in. Abh ’1-Fa/l tries hard to ascribe to 11 is Majesty 
higher motives in order to bring the emperor’s passion for hunting in harmony with his 
"character as the spiritual guide of the nation. But as “ higher motives ” wore insufficient 
to explain the fancy which Akbar took in frog and spider lights, Abu ’1-Fa/l has to recognize 
the fact that peculiar leanings will load even a sensible man to oddities and to actions 
opposed to the general tenor of his character. 
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The game of Chaugdn (hockey).^ 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendshij). Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feais of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of tliis game. Externally, 
the game adds to the sjdendour of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the magddn (open field) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opj)onent and some active and clever players, 
who are only fdled with one tliought, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His ]\Iajesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a ])layer ; but chooses the ])airs by the cast of 
the die. Tliere arc not more than ten ])layeis ; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one gharl (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is ])layed in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the cliaagdu stick, and to move it 
slowly from the middle 1o the hdfr This manner is called in Hindi roL 
The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaugdn stick out of the middle ; the })layer then gallojis 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called beta, and may be performed in various ways. The ])layer may cither 
stiike the ball with the stick in his right haTid, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit ^ it when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himself upon the back leatlier’'^ of the horse, and 
propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which lie sliows in the various 

' There ia scarcely a Muhanimadai) Historian that does not allude to this game. 
Ha bar says it is played all over Thibet. In the East of India the people of Munnipore 
(Assam) are looked upon as clever hockey players. Vide Vhirni’s Travels in Cashniir, 
ii, p. 2H9. 

Sayyid <?Abd" ’llah Khan, son of Mir Khwrmda, was Akbnr’s or Superin- 

tendent of the game of rhavgan ; ride Bod. If, p. 368. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, 
after 970, Ghariwali, which lies a farmng from Agra, was the favourite spot for chaugan 
playing. Bad. TI, p. 70. [Chaugdn, [ioio.—V.] 

2 The pillars which mark the end of the playground. 

Meaning not clear. — P.] 
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'ways of hitting the ball ; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the hdl, they beat the 
mqqdra, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the hdl wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit {mil), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such times the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at 
night, are set on fire.^ For this purpose, 'palds wood is used, which is very 
light, and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters. His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is imi)Ossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
r am, I can say but little about it. 


^Ishqhdzi (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-flying ^ishqhdzi (love-play). This occu])ation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement ; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one of the ecstasy and transport of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from higher motives that he pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The j)igeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Tiiran ; but 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 

When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well-trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the Khan-i 


1 “ In tho beginning of 974 (July, 1566), the emperor returned (from Jaunpur) to 
Agra, and passed his time in amusements. He went to Nagarchin, a new town which he 
1 had built near Agra, and enjoyed the clmtigan game, dog-hunting, and pigeon-flying. He 
also invented a fire ball with which he could play at chaugdn during dark nights.” Bad. II, 
\ p. 48. 

The town of Nagarchin was subsequently deserted. 
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A^^zam Kokaltash (^Azlz, Akbar’s foster-brother), fell into His Majesty ’si 
hands. From the care which was bestowed u 2 )on it by His Majesty, it hasi 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the ^ 
name of Mohana. From it descended several excellent ])igeons as AsKki 
(the weeper), Panzdd (the fairy), Almas (the diamond), and Shah ^udi (Aloe 
Eoyal). Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained ])igeons of ^Umar 
Shay]^ Mirza (father of Babar), Sultan Husayn Mirza (vide p. 107, note 6) 
into oblivion. Such im])rovement, in fact, has been made in the art of 
training, as to astonish the amateurs of Iran and Turan, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks etpiality in gracefulness and ])crformanee a necessary 
condition in coupling, and has thus bred choice ])igeons. The custom is 
to keep a male ahd a female ])igeon, if not ac(piainted with each other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally 
lays her eggs from eight to twelve days after con})ling, or more if she be 
small or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmdh (Septcmber-0*,tob(‘T), and 
separate in Farwardm (February --Mar(di). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keej) them warm anrl soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young 
ones with/aiaA, which means grain reduced to pa]) in the cro])s of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in tlnur cro])s, which 
they bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a 
month, and as soon as they sec that the young on(‘s can ])ic.k u]) their own 
grain, the old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons to take care of. Homo bred young ones ere trained. 
Some are kept in a tor f?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the ])igeons 
only get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
they have got a V ctle accustomed to hunger, they arc gradually allowed 
to take flights. They take daily about forty liawas (air), i.e., forty flights. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what is called charhh and 
hdzi (vide below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have 
fallen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at 
rest (J^dhdmdan). After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and 
become very strong. They are then again let ofl. This is the best timQ 
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\ for showing their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the hdzt 
and the chaM, they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept 
for four months in readiness, to exhibit their skill Ckarkh is a lusty 
movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. 
If this circular turn be not completely carried out, the movement is called 
kitf (shoulder), and is held in no esteem. Bdzi is the same as nm^allaq 
zadan (lying on the back with the feet u])wards, and quickly taming round, 
in Hind. kald). Some thought that the two wings (kilf) meet, which 
appears to the observer as if it were a mu^alJaq ; but His Majesty had one 
» wing of a pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that o])inion 
became evident. Some pigeons get confused during the bdzi and cJiarJ^, 
and come stupefied to the ground. Tiiis is called ijuliila, and is disliked. 
Sometimes pigeons hurt themstdves and fall down ; but often they get 
all right again when tliey come near the ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting tlieir streiigth they fly up again. A ])igcon of the [^dsa 
pigeon cots will perform fifteen charHs and seventy bdzls, a feat which will 
certainly astonish the s})ectators. In former times, they let eleven or 
twenty-one |)igeons fly at a time ; but nowadays they hi off as many as 
one hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upon pigeons, they arc now so carefully trained as to be let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (kahdr). Sometimes tliey 
will alight and take rest for a wliile, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are klmsa. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of tlieir skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot,^ or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the top of the bill ; but they failed to discover more signs of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First. His Majesty subdivided the three marks of 
former trainers as follows : the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs ; ^ 
the eight claws ; the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of jiigeons. A book 

Ba-tdflan-i pCi. Can tliis mean the angle made hy the feet ? — P.] 

^ p Du u pd^ln. — P.J 
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has been made in which the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down. According to them, His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for eact ^ 
of which separate aviaries have been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make 
his way has found in the training of superior pigeons a means of getting 
rich. A pair of second class pigeons has a value of 3 72 . ; third class, 2i R.\ 
fourth class, 2 R. ; fifth class, U 72. ; sixth class, 1 72. ; seventh class, 
f 72. ; eighth class, J 72. ; ninth and tenth classes, g 72. 

When inspections arc held, the stock of first pass in review; 

then the youi ^ mes of Ashki. Thougli the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four ziriln pigeons ; 
they are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to Hajl^Ali, of Samarqand, 
which coupled with an ^f/dihen, of which I do not know the owner ; 
their stock has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time they were bought. 

The Colours of Khdm Pigeons. 

Magasi (flea-bitten) ; ziriln (steelblue) ; arniri (?) ; zamlrl (a colour 
between ziriln and mnvrl ; His Maji^sty invented this name) ; clfiiil 
(porcelain blue) ; noftl (grey like naptha) ; slnfarjl (violet) ; (aloe- 
wood (Joloured) ; (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; kishmislii^ 

(dark brown, like currants^) ; halinPi (light-brown, like hahed sweetmeat) ; 
sandalT (light-brown, like sandalwood) ; jigarl (brown) ; nabdfi (greyish 
white) ; dwjln (bluish- white, like sour milk) ; wushld (of the same colour 
as the gum called wushlc) ; jlldnl (childnl ?) ; IcurcPl (brown, like a new 
earthen pot ?) ; nllufari (bluish- white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown ; His Majesty applies this name in this sense) ; dtasln (black 
brown); shaftdlu (peach coloured); gul-i gaz coloured (?), yellow; 
kdghazi (yellowish, like native paper) ; zdgh (grey like a crow') ; agrl 
(a colour between wliite and brown) ; niuharrmp (a dirty black) ; l^izri 
(a colour between greenish and ^udl) ; dbi (water coloured) ; “ surrnag 
(a name invented by His Majesty to cx])ress a colour between surma, i 
and magasi). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (w'hose 
head resembles a flower) ; dumghdza (stumptail) ; gakrang fof one colour) ; 
lialqim-safid (white throat) ; parsafid (white wing) ; kalla (big head) ; 
(jhazglmzh (wild chick) ; mdgli'^ (name of an aquatic bird) ; hCtbari (?) ; ‘ 
dl/par (red wing ?) ; kalta par (short wing) ; mdlidum ^ (moontail) ; 


a; ?, s-A, JSiiltana raisins. — P.J [- Abl, blue.— P.] 

Mayli, a cormorant ? — P.] Mahdum, with white on the tail. — P.] 
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pdWjSar (ring-bearer) ; marwdnd-sar (pearl head) ; mash^ala-dum (torch- 
rtail) ; etc. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather chills them according to their qualities, 
as highur (?), qarapilk (with black eyelids) ; abydri ; palangmgdn ; 
rekhta pilk. 

There are also many pigeons which do not perform charkJjs and hdzis, 
but are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus tlie 
Kokah ^ pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Bagha, which utters a peculiar voice in the morning to wake up people. 
3. The Luqgan,- which struts about proudly, .wagging its head, neck, and 
tail . 4. The Lotan.^ They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half -killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons w'ill do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others wdll show^ the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The Kherni. The cock 
show^s a remarkable attachment to the hen. TJiough he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
’ and drop downi instantly to join her. This is very remarkable. Some of 
them come dowm with both wings spread, others close one ; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 6. 
The Rath pigeon is chiefly used for carrying letters, though any other kind 
may be trained to bring letters even froin great distances. 7. The 
Nishdwan pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay aw\ay for a day or tw^o, when it 
€omes down and remains in its cage. 8. The parpd (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of wdiich receive })eculiar names. Thus some are called shlrdzi, 
sliustan, kdshdnijognja, reza-dahan, magasJ, ‘dndqumn.^ Wild pigeons are 
called gala. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
get on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain 
which they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Can this be if^okla, a species of green pigeon which has a call like the human voice, 
vide Jerdon No. 

[2 Laqd^ laqa, etc., the fantail pigeon. — P.] 

‘ Lotan, the ground-tumbler. — P.] 

. Qumrl, a white dove. — P.J 
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Four sers of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to flv ; but for other pigeons five sers are required ; or seven 
and a lialf if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed with 
other grain ; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., 
rice, ddl ^ -i nuMfid (gram), mung dal ^ (millet), hirar, lahdara, juwdr {vide 
p. G6). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show 
much skill in training them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, 
as Qul^AU of Bulffiiirri, Masti of Samarqand, Mullazada, Piir-i MuUa 
Ahmad Chand, Muqbil Khan Chela, Khwaja Sandal Chela, Mumin of 
Harat, 1-LatIf of Bukhara, IlajT Qasim of Balkh, Habib of Shahisabz, 
f^ikandar Chela, MMtu, Maqsfid of Samarqand, Kl.nyaja Phul, Chela 
Hiranand. 

The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw tlieir pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 11. to 48 R. per 
wenseni. 


The game of Chavpar. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this 
game. It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; but every four 
of them must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same 
direction. The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice 
arc greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with 
one, two, five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two 
parallel lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These 
parallel lines are of equal length. The small square which is formed by 
tlie intersection of the two sets in tlie centre of the figure is left as it is ; 
but the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-four equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as 
shown in PL XVII, Fig. 17. The game is generally played by four players, 


of whom two play against the other two. Each player has four Jheggs, 

of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh spaces of.^^' 

% -w 'I'hf- j „ .miiaiub empty. KacU player 

eighth spaces o£ the ^ keeping 

moves his pieces, accord „ ^ parallelogram, from 

to the right, tiU he arrives the middle row. When 

which he started , an ro he, must 

arrived at the latter place, will carry them to^ 

throw for each of his pieces remda, or arrived. 

Pulse of wi?2wgr.— P.] .. 
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p^he beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
^"^keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out» 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on one field ; but he is- 
vtt allowed to move them only six fields onwards should he prefer doing so. 
similar rule holds for double fives, etc. A throw consisting of a six,, 
a five, and a one, is called Ham (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, 
:!.provided they are togdther on the same field, may each be moved six 
fields forwards, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws 
V"' three sixes, and three of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
he may move each of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a 
; player throw three twos, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
: particular cases. If a player has brought his four pieces into the central 
V square, he throws, when his turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
.. out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
last row, and . . . ^ His Majesty thinks it proper to d9 so from the very 
eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
' preceding players, His Majesty counts them as qdyim, or standing. 

Formerly he did not allow such equal throws. If the four pieces of an 
‘V opponent are puHta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game 
' for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
; the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; if a player loses a bet, his substi- 
j ,tute has to pay one per cent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
:{. of the players be late or inattentive, he is fined one rupee. But a fine of 
. a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves his pieces 
C' over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

, Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often 
as many ab j-.^wo hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he had finished sixteen games, v.i':^'''\.; £)ume cases lasted three montus. 
If any of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of 
^wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play ; but His Majesty haa 
^ligher aims ; he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 

The game of Chandal Mandal. 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 

' The MSS. have az khdnuyi ha^htum pdydn shavad, hanydm-i jMn shudan amada 
which words are not clear to me. 
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round a centre. Eacli parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields, 
every eight of which form a row ; vide PL XVII, Fig. 18. The number 
pieces is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides ^ 
are marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points res])ectivcly. The' 
number of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, which are placed 
in the middle. As in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass 
througli the whole circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins 
most, and the last loses most ; the other players both lose and win. His ’ 
Majesty plays this game in several ways ; one way in which the pieces 
are moved as if the fields were squares of a chess board, is very o^|^ n 
played. I shall give a few particulars and directions how to- "^day the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw out another ])iece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whoso piece has 
thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting })oint. Third . 
way, at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to .the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth' wa.y, a player is out ^.^jd 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commencedTH' 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to j)lay. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of pkving, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the ga\ne is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, two piece^ 
when together may throw out another set of two pieces ; but single pieceJ> 
^do not throw out each other. Ninth way, four pieces together may throw 
out three together ; three together, sets of two ; and two together, single 
ones ; but single pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves his pieces according to the number of points which he throy ^ 
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I but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
according to the number of points on the reverse side of the dice, whilst 
the two players to the right and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move their pieces according to the number of points to the right and left 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. 
Each player, in his turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the sum of the two highest points of liis throw. The next 
highest point is taken by his vis-a-vis, and the two lowest points by his 
right and left hand neighbours. Twelfth way, the players have each five 
dice and five pieces. At every throw, he gives the points of one die to his 
right hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself. Sometimes the 
thrower mentions beforehand tlie names of four ])layers to whom he 
wishes to give the points of four di(^e, he himself taking the points of tlui 
fifth die. And when a player requires only a few points, to get 
piMta, he must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less jfiayers, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased. 


Cards, 

.j.n -ijjipTWs IS a wj^L^^h^own game. His Majesty has made some alteratio^is in 
' ! tute Ancient sages took the number tweiVe aw i^At^vjasis, and made 
%e suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following 
suits of cards. \st, Ashivajjati, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihll, with the 
umbrella (chatr), the standard (^alam), and other imperial ensigns. The 
second highest card of the same suit represents a vazir on horseback , 
and after this card come ten others of the same suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. 2nd, Gajj[)ati, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, as the ruler of Orlsah. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazir, and elephants from ten to one. 3rd, Narpati, a king 
whose power lies in his infantry, as is the case with the rulers of Bijapur. 
.The card represents a king sitting on his throne in imperial splendour ; 
the vazir sits on a footstool [sandali), and the ten cards completing this 
suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. ith, Ga(lhj)ati. The card shows 
a man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the vazir sits on a sandali over a 
' fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts from one to ten, as before. 

the lord of treasures. The first card of this suit shows a 
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man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps ; the vazir sits upon a 
sandali, as if he took account {>f tlie Treasury, and the remaining cards 
show jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. M, Dalpaii, the hero 
ol battle. The first card of this suit shows a king in armour, sitting on 
liis throne and surrounded by warriors on coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a sandali and wears a jayba (breast armour) ; the ten other cards show 
individuals clad in armour. 1th, Nawdpaii, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on a throne in a ship ; the vazir sits, as usual, on 
a mndali, and tlie other ten cards have boats from one to ten. Sth, Tipatiy 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shows a woman as vazir on a sandali, and the other ten cards have pictures 
of women, from one to ten. 9th, Surapati, the king of the divinities (deota) 
also called Indar, on a throne. Tlie vazir sits on a sandali, and the ten 
other cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 1 9th, Asrpati, the 
lord of genii (deo). The card represents Sulayman, son of Da^ud, on the 
throne. The vazir sits on a sandali, and the other ten cards have genii.' 
l\th, Banpafi, the king of wild beasts. The card represent s a tiger {sher) 
with some other animals. The vazir is drawn in the shape of a leopard 
(jyalang) and the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from- 
one to ten. Vlth, Ahipaii, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the vazir is a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the same kind. The remaining ten cards show serpents, ' 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suits are called Inshhar (powerful), and the^^ 
six last, hamhar (weak). 


His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards.il 
Thus the Dhanpati, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man dis6f 
tributing money. Th (3 vazir sits on a sandali, and inspects the Treasury \ 
but the ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classed 
of workmen employed in the Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melter^ tW, 
})iece-cutter {mutallas-saz), the weighmaii, the coiner, the muhr cout bad 
the hitikchl (writer) of dhan pkces (vide p. 31, No. 17), the wife), 


man pieces (vide p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the qursgar (vide p. 24, No.^iima; 
His Majesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, w^r)| 
inspects /armdns, g:ants, and the leaves of the dajtar {vide p. 270) ; th'H 
vazir sits on a sandali with the dajtat before him ; the other cards shqfy, 

present century. Por thn 7 1 learning 

-HM., ^‘t^rah of the town ‘o 
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Kmiter, the miijallid (bookbinder), the rangrez ^ (who stains the paper with 
different colours). The Pddishdh-i gimdsh also, or king of manufacturers, 
is painted in great state, looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, 
silk, silken stuffs. The vazir sits near him on a sandali, inquiring into 
former proceedings. The other ten cards represent beasts of burden. 
Again, the Pddishdh-i Chang, or lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a 
. throne, and listening to music ; the vazir sits before him, inquiring into 
the circumstances of the performers, of whom pictures are given on the 
; remaining cards. Next, the Pddishdh-i zar i safid, or king of silver, 

* who is painted distributing rupees and other silver coins ; the vazir sits 
^ on a sandali, and makes inquiries regarding donations. On the other 
' cards, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, as before those of the 

* gold mint. Then comes the Pddishdh-i Shamsher, or king of the sword, 

^ who is painted trying the steel of a sword. The vazir sits upon a sandali, 

^ and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armourers, 

polishers, etc. After him comes the Pddishdh-i Tdj,'^ or king of the 
diadem. He confers royal insignia, and the sandali upon which the vazir 
^ sits, is th6 last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain pictures of 
•workmen, as tailors, quilters, etc. Lastly, the Pddishdh-i Ghuldmdn, or 
king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and the vazir on a cart. The other 
. cards are representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 

! ground in worship, some are drunk, others sober, etc. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
hfour-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
uvnd to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


A^in 30. 

THE GRANDEES OF THE EMPIRE.^ 

first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
as bef^ which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 

who^This is the Hindustani <‘orruption of the Persian rang-raz. [Hang-rJz is the common 
mL.-d in modem Persian, — P.] 

‘ * Taj is often translated by a crown ; but idj is a rap worn by oriental kings instead of 

the drown of occidental kings. Hence the word diadem does not express the meaning of 
j either. [It apparently is also used of a crown as well as the cap worn by dervishes — P.] 
*^Prom the fact that Abh ’I Fa?! mentions in his list of Grandees Prince lUiusraw, 
a'de No. 4) who was bom in 995, but not Prince Parwlz, who was bom in 997, we might ' 
1 '-bJlAwoAArt/nwlT Cards have iuji» uolu ouo ccr 
fort ; and the caras uavc ^ 

-Li lord of treasures. The first card of this suit 
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qualities, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling 
to bestow mere praise ; in fact, it does not b(‘.come the encomiast of His 
Majesty to praise others, and I should act against my sense of truthfulness, 
were 1 but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence 
over that which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore inertly record, 
in form of a table, their names and the titles which have been conferred 
upon them. 

1. Commanders of Ten Thousand. 

1. Shahzada Sultan Salim, eldest son of His Majesty. 

11. Commanders of Eight Thousand. 

2. Shahzada Sultan Murad, second son of His Majesty. 


jtwins, born 3rdRabf I, 972. They only lived one month.j 


in. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 

3. Shahzada Sultan Danyal, third son of His Majesty. 

Akbar had^ye sons : — 

1. Hasan 

2. Husayn 

3. Sultan Salim [Jahangir]. 

4. Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultan Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned — [a) Shahzada Khanum, born 
three months after Salim, in 977. (6) Shukr" ’n-Nisa^^eg:^^ v^olii ifl&f' 
was married to Mirza ShahruMi (No. 7, bglo^^^. 326) ; and (c) Aram’ 
Banu Begum ; both born aft^ ^xiah Danyal. Regarding the death of 
the last Begiim,j’i^ I^uzuk, p. 386. ' 

of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned ^ : — 1 . Sultan Ruqayyah'*^ 
Begum (a daughter of Mirza Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada 
1035 [Tuzuh, p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife [zan-i haldn), but hadj^" 
no child by him. She tended Shahjahan. Nur Jahan (Jahangir’s wife),^ 
also stayed with her after the murder of Slier Afkan. 2. Sultan Salrma;.v 
Begum. She was a daughter of Gulru]^ (?) Begum ^ (a daughter of Bafe^C 


Commanders of Five Thousand, though they were appointed in 1001 and 1003 respectively it 
i.e., a short time before the A^in was completed, t t 

U S'® notices .wjtL°hl ' 


’ter the names of the more illustrioue 


to details. 


Akbar 
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and Mirza Niir’^ ’d-Dln Muhammad. Hurnayun had destined her for 
Bayram Khan, who married her in the beginning of Akbar’s reign. After 
the death of Bayram, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Zi Qa^da, 
1021. As a poetess, she is known under the name Makhjl, (concealed), 
and must not be confounded with Zefc’* 'n-N iso} (a daughter of Awrangzcb’s) 
who has the same poetical name. 3. The daughter of Raja Bihari Mai 
and sister of Raja Bbagawan Das. Akbar married her in 968, at Sribhar. 

4. The beautiful wife of Abd^ I-WasI, married in 970 {vide Bad. II, 61). 

5. Bibi Dawlat Shad, mother of (h) and (c) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 6. A 
daughter of ^Abd^* ’llah Khan Mu^ul (964). 7. A daughter of Miran 
Mubarak Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note 1. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jan- 
mtmakdni. Born at Fathpur Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rabf I, 997, or 
18tb Sliahrlwar of the 14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called Salim 
because he was born in the house of SliaylA Sallm-i Chishtl. Akbar used 
to call him ShayJdu Bdbd {vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For his wives and children, 

' vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th Safar 1037 (28th October, 
1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir 
in the Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
hram, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnapilr in Barar 
, ..,/Tn-/nt' n. 15; Akbarnama II, p. 443; Khafi Khan, p. 212). He was 
nicknamed Palidn rBad. II, 378). He was sahzrang (of a livid ^ com- 
plexion), thin, and tail {Tuzuk). " ' A daughter of his was married to Prince 
Parwiz, Jahangir’s son {Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sultan Danyal was born at Ajmir, on the 10th Jumada i, yi ‘^nfl Hied 
:of delirium tremens, a.h. 1013. Khafi Khan, I, p. 232, says the news of 

I ds death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyal 
n remembrance of ShaylA Danyal, a follower of Mu^In-i Chishtl, to whose 
omb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
Panyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qulij Khan 
(No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begum, a daughter of 
Mirza *JAbd^ r-RahIm Khan Khanan (Khafi Khan, p. 213), and was 
fetrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ‘^xldlishah of Blilanfir- hut h^ 
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Biinu Begum, a daughter of Khusraw. Besides, he had four daughtersy .' 
whose names are not mentioned. One of them, Bulaqi Begum, was." 
married to'-Mirza Wall (Tuz., p. 272). Tahmuras and Hoshang were; 
killed by Asaf Khan after the death of Janangir {vide Proceedmjs Asiatic' 
Society of Bengal, for August, 1869). Nothing appears to be known regard- ' 
ing the fate of Bayasan^ar. Vide Calcutta Rcviciv for October, 1869. 

Danyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindustani poems. 

IV. Commanders of Five Thousand. 

4. Sultan Khusraw, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 

Jahangir's loives {TuzuJe, p. 84, and Preface, p. 6). A daughter of 
Kiija Bhagwan Das, married in 993, gave birtli, in 994, to Sultan^ 
’n-Nisa Begum [Khdfi Khan, Sultan Begum], and in 995 to Prince‘s 
Khusraw. She poisoned herself with opium in a lit of madness apparently 
brought on by the behaviour of Khusraw and her younger brother ' 
Madhu Singh, in 1011 (Khali Khan, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Bay'^ 
Ray Singh, son of Ray Kalyan Mai of Bikanir, married 19th Rajab 994,^' 
Bad. II, p. 353. She is not mentioned in tlie Tuzuh among Jahangir’si 
wives. 3. A daughter of Oday Singh [Motli Raja], son of Raja Maldeo4^ 
married in 994. The Tuzuk (p. 5) calls her Jagat Gosiiyini. She is tliej 
mother of Shahjahan, and died in 1028 {Tuzuk, p. 268). 4. A daughter ofi 
Khwaja Hasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka. She is the mothe| ' 
of Prince Parwiz. She died 15th Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Rajf^ 
Keshu Das Rathor. She is the mother of Bahar Banu Begum (borc^ 
23rd Shahriwar 998). 6 and 7. The mothers of Jahandar and Shahrya| 
8. A daughter of ^ All Ray, ruler of little Thibet {Bad., II, 376), married it 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of Raja M5n Sing^ 
{Tuzuk, p. 68). 10. Mihr" ’n-Nisa Khanum, the widow of Sher Afkai 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nur Mahall, an 
was later called Nur Jahan {Tuz., p. 156). Jahangir does not appet 
to have had children by Nur Jahan. 

Jahangir's children. 1. Sultan Khusraw. 2. Sultan Parwiz. 
C<nU«n l^linrr^m /Shabiohnn^ ^ SnltRTi .T^'hfl'nrlqr 
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;^^Koka. His sons— 1. Baland Atttar, who died when young, Tuzulc, 
p. 73. 2. Dawar Bal^sh (also called Biddqi),^ whose daughter, Hosh- 

mand Banu Begum, was married to Hoshang, son of Danyal. 3. Garshasp. 

^ Khusraw died on the 18th Isfandiyarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the 
■^usraw Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor 
^by Asaf Khan after the death of Jahangir ; but at an order of Shahjahan, 
"^he was killed, together with his brother Garshasp, by Asaf Khan. 

^ ‘ . Sultan Panvlz, born 19th Aban, 997. He was married to a daughter 
^of Mirza Eustam-i Safawi (No. 9) and had a son who died when young 
\Tuz., p. 282). A daughter of Parwiz was married to Dara Shikoh. 
Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultan Khurram (Shahjahan) was born at Labor on the 30th Eabi^ I, 
jjlOOO A.H. Eegarding his family, vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal lor 
August, 1869, p. 219. He was Akbar’s favourite. 

I Sultan Jahdnddr had no children. He and Sultan Shahrgdr were 
^orn about the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death {Tuz., 

; ^ Preface, p. 17). Shahryar was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, 
^to Mihr'^’n-Nisa, the daughter of Nur Jahan by Sher Afkan, and had a 
'"^^aughter by her, Arzani Begum (Tuzuk, p. 370). The Iqbdl-ndma 
2 ^^p. 306) calls her abilities, he got the 

in nickname Ndshudanl (fit for nothing). Khusraw, Parwiz, and Jahandar 
! died before their father. 

iram Shahryar, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proclaimed himself 
of Labor a few days after the death of Jahangir. He was 
oj^epUed either at the order of Dawar BalAsh or of Asaf Khan ; vide Pro- 
As. Soc. Bengal for August, 1869, p. 218. 

6, Mirza Sulayman, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, 

^ pn of Abu Sa^’id. 

■^f d 6. Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulayman (No. 5). 

' .ois ( Mirza Sulaymdn was born in 920, and died at Labor in 997. He is 
fn remerally called Wdti-iji Badaldshdn. As grandson of Abu Sa^id Mirza, 
[■^oml) is the sixth descendant from Timur. Abu Sa^’id killed Sultan Muham- 
i'Pan^ad of Badaftshan, the last of a series of kings who traced their descent 
^'No. A^y 7 '^«? 2 <i<ir.the Great,, a^^d, took .nossession ^f^Badakhshan. which after. 
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Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasan^ar, killed the second prince, 
and ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 910. When Babar took 
Qandahar, in 912, from Shah Beg Arglmn, he sent Kluin Mirza as governor 
to BadaHishan. Mirza Sulayman is the son of this Khan Mirza.^ 
After the death of I^an Mirza, Badakhslian was governed for Babaru 
By Prince Humayun, Sultan Uways (Mirza Sulayman’s father-in-law) 
Prince Hindal, and lastly, by Mirza Sulayman, who held Badai^shan'j 
till 17 Jumada II, 948, when he had to surrender himself and his so 
Mirza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by Humayun 'ahi 
952, and took again possession of Badakhslian. When Humayiin had ^ 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mirza Sulayman who once ^ 
in possession of his country, had refused to submit ; but when the return ! 
of Kamran from Sind obliged Humayun to go to Kabul, he reinstated the - 
Mirza, who held Badal^shan till 983. Bent on making conquests, he ^ 
invaded in 967 BaM, but had to return. His son, Mirza Ibrahim, was J 
killed in battle.^ ^ 

In the eighth year when Mirza Muhammad Hakim's (Akbar’s brother) t: 
mother had been killed by Shah Abu ’1-Ma^anI Mirza S. went to Kabul, ^ 
and had Abu ’1-Ma^ali hanged ; he then married his own daughter to 
M. M. Hakim, and appointed Umed ^Ali, a Badaldishan noble, M. M. ^ 
Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not go on well with Mirza r 
Sulayman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile intentions 
but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mirza S., 6 
though he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badalbshan. He 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar ’s troops had left that country, 1 
but retreated on being promised tribute. i 

Mirza Sulayman’s wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. 
She was clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he didi 
nothing without ler advice. Her enemy was Muhtaram Khanum, the I 
widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulayman wanted to marry her ; ^ but, 
Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to Mirza Ibragim,; 
by whom she had a son, Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7). When Mirza Ibrahim; 
fell in the war with BaM, Kiurram Begum wanted to send the Khanumf^ 
to her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashghar ; but she refused to go. Ail 
soon as ShahruMi had grown up, his mother and some Bada^shi nobleft| 
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alternately rebelling and again making peace. IQiiirram Begum then 
died. Shalirukh took away those parts of Badakhshan which his father 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M. Sulayman, pretending 
to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badakhshan for Kabul, and crossing 
^■he Nilab went to India (983). TOian Jahan, governor of the Panjab, 
■Received orders to invade Bada&han, but was suddenly ordered to go- 

Bengal, as Mun^’im lOian had died and Mirza Sulayman did not 
Lsai ® governorship of Bengal, whicli Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulayman then went to Isma^il II of Persia. When the death of 
( that monarch deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, 
^he went to Muzaffar Hiisayn Mirza (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to 
^ M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeeding in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
^he made for the frontier of BadaMian, and luckily finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territory between Taqdn and 
^the Hindu Kush. Soon after Muhtaram Khanum died. Being again 
^pressed by ShahruWi, M. Sulayman applied for help to ’Abd^’ ‘llah Khan 
Uzbak, king of Tiiran, who had long wished to annex Badakhshan. He 
, invaded and took the country in 992 ; ShahruWi fled to Hundustan, 
and M. Sulayman to Kabul. As he could not recover Badakhshan, and 
^ being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
^^example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
im a Commander of six thousand. 

^ A few years later he died, at Labor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

^ 7. Mirza Shahurkh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukr^’ 
^>n’“Nisa Begum, and made him governor of Malwa, and he distinguished 
?himself in the conquest of the Dakhin. Towards the end of Akbar’s 
3 lreign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, and was continued 
ein his Mansab by Jahangir. 

ai He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, Kabuli Begum, was a daughter 
)f Mirza Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
[ but was robbed by the Badawis ; and after handing over the body to- 
issome “ scoundrels ” she went to Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
a Shah Abbas married her to Mirza Sultan ‘^Ali, his uncle, whom he had 
lobiinded ; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 


kohruWs CA^7dre«.~l. Ha,san ajg4 Husavn, twins. Hasan fled with 
tiip . /'Khafi Khan, p. 213), auu 

^ ')o a daughter of + j TTc bad ' 

maiiiage was ‘ 
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a town in Badal^shan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mirza Sultan, } 
a favourite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him his own daughter in marriage if he had not perjured himself 
in trying to conceal the ntimber of his wives. He fell into disgrace, and 
was appointed governor of Ghazlpur, where he died. 6. Mirza Mu^ul, who 
did not distinguish himself either. The T?izuk (p. 05) says that after the 
death of Shahruj^, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, “ whom Akbar had not known.” “ ShahrulA, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.” 

8. Mirza MuzafFar Husayn, son of Bahrain Mirza, son of Shah Isma‘Il-i 
Safawl. 

In J3G5, Shah 'Jahmasi) of Persia (930 to 984) conrpiered Qandahar, 
which was given, together with Dawar and Garmsir as far as the 
river Hirmand, to Sultan Husayn Mirza, ^ his nephew. Sultan Husayn M. 
died in 984, when Shah Isma^Il II (984 to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
five children, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Muzafl’ar Husayn Mirza, 
Eustam Mirza, Abu Sa^Id Mirza, and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed 
by Shah Isma^Il Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah 
saved their lives. The new Shah ]^udabanda, gave Qandahar to 
Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, and Dawar as far as the Hirmand to Eustam 
Mlrzil, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their \ akil 
being Hamza Beg ^Abd*^ ’Hah, or Kor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused Muzaffar Husayn 
Mlrzil.to take up arms against him, and after some alternate fighting 
and peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between Muzaffar and Mirza Eustam who, however, returned to Dawar. 

Not long after the invasion of ^urasan by tlie Uzbaks under Din 
Muhammad Sultan and Jlaql Sultan (a sister’s son of ‘’Abd'^ ’Hah Khan^ 
of Turan) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the country was unsettled. Most of the Qizilbash 
grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none ; Mirza Eustam who had gone to Hindustan, 
was appointed by Akbar Governor of Llihor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; 
and Muzaffar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, 
though ‘^Abd’^ ’llah Khan of Turan advised him not to join the Chaghata*'! 
kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qara Beg (an old servant of 

' Muzaffar’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed Farrdshbegi 

" 
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f by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon Muzaffar’s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India 
. , Akbar sent Shall Beg Khan Arghun, Governor of Bangash to take 
pompt possession of Qandahar, and though, hs in all his undertakint 
^ u?a ar wavered at the last moment and had recourse to trickery, he was 

oS th T . Commander 

But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his erasnina 
coUectors and Muzalfar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makklh, No 
sooner had Akbar granted this request than MuxalTar repented. He was 
reinstated, but as new complaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
j^agir, andpaid hima salaryin cash (1005). Muxaffarthen went to Makkah 

mtb thTJ 7 T 7 ^Pbar so 

much, that he refused to have anything to do with him 

Mupfe, found ovcything in Indi, bad, .nd 

fnd. l!!?rn ‘■"“S'iel.nddi-ppomto.nt, 

and a bodily hurt, he died in 1008. 

His daughter, called QandaMr Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahan, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Banu Begum, 
hree sons of his remained in India, Bahram Mirza, Haydar Mirza 

Mirza ^ mentions two other sons, Alqas Mirza and Tahmas 

Muzaffarjs younger brothers, Mirza Abu Sa^id, and Mirza Saniar 

■ Nos. 27lTnd 272 T and fifty. {Vide 

of ft is the younger, but more' talented brother 

of the preceding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and 

m“T u ruler of 

Mahk Mahmud’s daughter, he turned against Kustam. This^caused a 
nipture between the brothers. Assisted by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
eg, M. Eustam invaded Qandahar, but without result. During the 
invasion 0 the Uzbaks into KhurMn, he conquered the town of pLh, 

latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an 
er|R^,i^tam seized him and killed him, when JalaJ“ ’d-Diiied 
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his brother Muzaffar had occupied Dawar, he quickly took the town ^ 
Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the# 
town, and though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also v 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join I 
Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, Sanjar Mirza, and his four sons ' 
Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went in 1001 to India. Akbar 
made him a Panjhazdn, and gave him Multan as jaglr, “ whieh is more 
than Qandahar.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chit or, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him" 
Pathan as tuyul, and sent him, together with Asaf Khan against Raja 
Basu. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rustam 
to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh, in his stead. 

In 1006, M. Rustam got Raysln as jaglr. He then served under Prince 
Danyal in the Dakhin. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of 
That’hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Argliuns. After the- 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwlz, Jahangir made him Shash- 
hazarif and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort 
against ^Abd'^ Jlah Khan, whom Shahjahan, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allahabad, and forced ^Abd“ ’Pah 
to retire to Jhosl. In the 21st year, he was appointed Governor of ' 
Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120,000 Rs. 
per annum, and retired to Agra. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72* 
years old. 

As a poet he is known under the taMallus of Fidd^i. He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subse- 
quently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murad got from Jahangir the title of lUiJdt Khan. He-;; 
was married to a daughter of ^Abd^ r-Rahlm lOian Manan. Murad’s- 
1 son, Mirza Mukarram ^an, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

Hip ^^ird son Mirza Hasan-i Safawi, a Hazdr o pansadi under Jahangir,, 
was Governor of Kuch ; died 1059. Hasan’s son, Mirza Safshikan, was^ 
Fawjdar of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Safshikan^s. 
son, Sayf' ’d^Dln-i Safawi, accepted the title of Khan under Awrangzeb. 

10. Bayram Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir ‘^All Shukr Beg 
Baharlu. 

Bahdrlil is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraquilii Turks. During 
of ascendency under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qara Sikandar 

and Mirza Jahan Shah, rulers of ^Iraq-i ^Arab and Azarbayjan, ^Ali Shukr 
■^jBeg held Daynur, Hamadan, and Kurdistan, which tracts are stil l caUed 
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'^the territory of ‘^All Shukr.” His son Pir ^Ali Beg stayed some time with 
,y Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
^ but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. Pir ‘^Ali Beg’s son, in the reign of Shah Isma^il-i Safawi, left 
j ^Iraq, settled in BadaJ^shan, and entered the service of Amir Khiisraw 
j Shah (vtde p. 324, last line) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Sayf 
^Ali Beg, Babar's army, as Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Sayf Ali 
Beg is Bayram’s father. 

Bayram ]^an was born at Badakbshan. After the death of his father 
be went to Balkh to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Humay iln’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj (lOth Muharram, 947), and fled to 
the Raja of Laklinor (Sambhal). Sher Shah met Bayram in Malwa, 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhampur with 
Abu ’1-Qasim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who liad just returned from 
Gujrat. Abu ’1-Qasim, a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for 
Bayram, the latter stepped forward and said in a manly voice, I am 
Bayram.” No,” said Abu ’1-Qasim, “ he is my attendant, and brave and 
iaithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him off.” 


J Abu ’1-Qasim was then killed, and Bayram escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
' Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayram embarked at 
Smat for Sindh. He joined Hurnayun on the 7th Muharram, 950, when 
the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Raja Maldeo, was 
pressed by the Arghiins at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 
most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made 
him a Khan. On Humayun’s return, Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kamran. When Hurnayun marched to Kabul, he took Qandahar 
by force and treachery from the Qizilbashes, and making Bayram governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bayram was 
a faithful servant of both ”. Subsequently rumours regarding Bayram’s 
duplicity reached Hurnayun ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandahar, the rumours turned out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bayram. He gained 
the battle of Machhiwara, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was 
appointed afdUg (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjab against Sikandar Khan. On Akbar’s accession (2nd Rabi *^11, 963) 
at Kalanur, he was appointed WaMl and K/idn Khdndn, and received 
the title of Mdn Bdbd. On the second of Shawwal, 964, shortly afte; w^ 


the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Labor, an imperil.. ^ 
^lephant ran against Bavran^ tent, and Bayram blamed Atgah Sbanj . 
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(No. 15), who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, 
after arrival at Labor, went with his whole family to Bayrain, anC 
attested his innocence by an oath upon the Qur^an.^ In 9G5, Bayraml 
married Salima Sultan Begum (p. 321, note), and soon after the estrange- 
ment commenced between Akbar and him. BadaonI (II, p, 36) attributes 
the fall of Bayram to the ilLtreatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and ^ 
the influence of Adham Khan and his mother Mrihum Anagah (Akbar’s 
nurse), Siddiq Muhammad Khan, Shriluib” ’d-Dln Ahmad, etc., who t 
eflectually complained of the wretchedness of their jaglrs, and the emptiness 
of the Treasure whilst Bayram Khan’s friends lived in affluence, The; 
Tabaqdt~i Akha^ ' says that no less than twenty-five of Bayram’s friends' • 
reached the dignity of Pan] hazarls-- rather a proof of Bayram’s gift of 
selecting proper men. Bayram’s fall is known from the Histories, ‘‘Akbar’s 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu Sa^’id-i Mughul adopted 
towards his minister Amir Lhauban.” (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bayram left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to Akbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from where he returned his msujnia^ 
which reached Akbar at Jhiijhar ; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bayram, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Plr Muhammad Khan, Bayram’s old qirotege ; and 
he was ordered to see him embark for Makkali. Bayram felt much 
irritated at this : and finding the road to Gujrat occu})ied by Raja 
Maldco, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his friend Kalyan Mai 


1 So Bad. II, 19. The story in Elphinstone (fifth edition), p. 497, does not agree with 
the sources. The z\kbarnania says, Jlayrain was on board a shi{) on the Jamna, when 
one of Akbar's eJephants ran into the water and nearly upset the boat. Abu ’1-Fazl, 
moreover, refers it to a later period than 904. The autlior of the Bawdai/j-i Akban has 
a fine critical note on Abu ’i-Fa/J'.s account. 1 would remark here that as long as we have 
no translation of all the sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, European historians should 
make tiic Sawdnih-i AHjau the basis of their labours. This work is a modern compilation 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compi|[rd by Amir llaydar of Belgram from 
the Akbarnama, thoTabaqat, Bad.aoni, EirLshtay he Akhartmma by ShnyH Jlahddd of 
Sarhind (poetically called FayzJ ; vale Journal (.s. 8oc. Bengal for lH(i8, p. 10) and 
Abil d-FazVs Utters, of which the compiler had/uwr books. The sources in italics have 
never been used by preceding historians. This work is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and confirms an opinion which 1 have elsewhere expressed, 
that those portions of Indian History for which we have several sources, are full of the 
most astounding discrepancies as to details. 

Belgram was a great seat of Muhammadan learning from the times of Akbar to the 
present century. For the Ulerati of the town idde the Tazkira by (Biulam 
ntifUJpil Sana- 1 Azfid. 
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JtNo. 93). But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted his 
^property, his family, and his young son ’r-Rahim (No. 29) to Sher 
iMuhammad Diwana, his adopted son and jagir holder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At Dipalpur, on his way to the Panjab, 
he heard that Diwana had squandered the property left in his charge, 

J had insulted his family, and had sent Muzalfar ^Ali (whom Bayram had 
dispatched to Diwana to settle matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayram resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him; but before he reached him, he heard that Bayram had been 
k defeated ^ by Atgah IChan (No. 15). Bayram fled to Fort Tilwara on 
‘the banks of the Biyah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Husayn Jalair was killed ; and when his head 
was brought to Bayram,- he was so sorry that he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness. This was granted, and Bayram, accompanied by the princi pal 
grandees, went to Akbar ’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with Mun^im Klian, he received a sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection (cJiandogh). 
Haji Muhammad of Sistan (No. 55) accompanied Bayram over Nagor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received by Musa 
Khan Fuladi, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumada I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bayram 
was stabbed by a Lohain Afghan of the name of Mubarak, wliose father 
had been killed in the battle of Machluwara. “With an Alldh^'' Akhar 
on his lips, he died.’’ The motive of Mubarak Khan is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bayram’s suite, 
in order to go to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bayram’s son should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Afgjians. Some beggars lifted 
up Bayram’s body, and took it to the tomb of ShaylA Husam^ ’d-Din. 
Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at Mash, had. 

Akbar took charge of ‘^Abd^* ’r-Rahim, Bayram’s son (vide No. 29), 
and married soon after Salima Sultan Begum, Bayram’s widow. 

For Bayram, we often find the spelling Bayram. Firishta 
generally calls him Bayram Khan Turkman. Bayram was a Shi^ah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions (vide Badaoni III, p. 190). 
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11. Miin^im Khan, son of Bayram^ Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of his 
Mun^imKhan was a grandee of Hiimayun’s Court, as was also his brot.o^ ^ 
Fazil Beg. When Humayun, on his flight to Persia, was hard presso-j^^ 
by Mirza Shah Husayn of Thathah, one grandee after another wer^^j 
quietly away. M. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humayun made them prisoners, as he had done from motives p 
prudence and policy with several other nobles. M. did not, howevei^^ 
accompany Humayun to Persia. He rejoined him immediately on h^ 
return, and rose at once to high dignity. He rejected the governersh^ij ; 
of Qandahar, which was given to Bayram Khan. In 961, he was appointeuj, 
atdliq of Prince Akbar ; and when Humayfin invaded India, M. was left^ 
as governor of Kabul in charge of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s^ 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja, 967, at Ludhiyana, where' 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bayram. M. was then- 
appointed lOmn Khdndn and Vakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham IHian (No. 19) 
killed Atgah Khan (No. 15), Mun^im who had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanawj) by the collector of the district, and was brought in by Sayyid 
Mahmud Khan of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
honours. 

Mun’^im Man’s son, Man! Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caused disturbances from want of tact. Mali Jujak Begum, ^ 
Prince M. Muhammad Hakim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son^ 
^Abd^ ’1-Fath, who hated (^ani Kh«an, closed the doors of Kabul when. 
Ghani Khan was once temporarily absent at Faliz. ^ani Khan, not^ 
finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Miih Jujak Begum then 
appointed Fazil Beg as Vakil and ^Abd^ ’1-Fath as Nd^ib ; but being 
dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wali, 
one of her nobles. On account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left 
before his contingent was quite ready. He was attacked near Jalalabad 
by Mah Jujak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah Wali and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Vakil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakhars, andash a^ d 
and hesitating he joined Akbar, who a^oigt^^Mm^^ 



^ but defeat and death of IQian Zaman (No. 13), 

Mirza^^^ appointed to his jaglrs in Jaunpur (Bad. II, 101), and then 
^JlrgUcluded peace with Sulayman Kararani of Benga], who promised to 
gh§ad the Khiitba and strike coins in Akbar s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.’s request, went with a flotilla from Agra to 
gg|iihar, and took Hajipur and Patna from Dii^fid, 8iilayman’s son. M. was 
hen appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow Ga^fid into 
Bengal M. moved to Tanda (opposite Gaiir, on the right side of tbe 
^rrranges) to settle ])olitical matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad 
the Barlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at the 

^jadvice of Todar Mai, left Tanda, and followed up Da‘^rid, who after his 
‘ defeat at submitted at Katak. In Safar 983, M. returned, and 

though his army had terribly suffered from epidemics on the march ‘ 
through Southern Bengal, he ([uartcred them against the advice of his 
friends at Gaur, where 31. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpur was built by Mun^^im Khan in 981. Its 
tdrM is M.’s son Ghani lOian went to ^Adilshah of 

Bijapur, where he died. 

12. Tardi Beg I^an, of Turkistan. 

A noble of HumayuiTs Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of C’hampamr (hawangarh). (In Mirza ‘^Askari's defeat 
by Sultan Bahadur, Tardi Beg also succumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humayun. During the emperor’s flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithless ^ compainons. When ])assing 
through the territory of Baja Mfildeo, he even refused Humayfin a horse, 
^and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of the 
ixwealth he had collected while at court. Hence Ray Parsed advised II. to 
' imprison some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Beg 
left the emperor and joined .Mirzii ^iVskari. But Mirzil ^Askari put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi Beg to give him a large sum 
as ransom. 

On Humay Tin’s Return from ^Ira(|, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after 
the death of Mirza Ulugh Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Dawar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewilt as 



jagir. In 963, when Humayun died (7th Eabl*^ I), T. read the.\ 
in Akhar’s name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. Abu 
son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Pan jab. Akbar made T, ^ 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Di^ 
drove away Haji IGian, an officer of Sher Shah, from Narnau 
Hemu’s a])proach, after some unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evac^ 

Dili]], and joined Akbar at Sarhind. Bayram Khan, who did not li 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining 
Akbar a sort of permission ” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (e^ 

963). Akbar was displeased. Bayram’s hasty act was one of the 
causes of the distrust with which the Cha^atrPi nobles looked upon ’ 

TardI Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Khan Zaman-i Shaybani. 

His father llaydar Sultan Uzbak-i Shaybani had been made an An 
in the Jam war with the Qizilbashes. When Humayun returned fro 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sons ‘^Ali Quli Klu 
[Khan Zanian] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22), and distinguished himsel 
in the compicst of Qandahar, ())i the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broice out in Humayuids camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. ' 

‘’Ali Quli Klian distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest 
of Hindustan, was made Amir and sent to the Dujub and Sambhal, wher 
he defeated the Af^ans. At the time of Akbar's accession, ‘^Ali Quli 
Klian fought Avith Shadi Khiin, an Af^an noble ; but when he heard that 
Heniu had gone to Dihli, he tliought fighting with this new enemy more 
important ; but before ^Ali Quli arrived at Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. . 
‘^Ali Quli was sent in advance with 10,()0() troopers, met Hemu near 
Panipat and defeated liira. Though Akbar and Bayram were near, they ' 
took no part in this battle. ‘’All Quli received the title of Khan Zamdn. 
Next to Bayram, tlie restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be justl) 
ascribed to him. Khan Zanuln then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared 
the whole north of India tp to Lakhnau of the Afgh«ans, and acquired ai 
immense fortune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpur as Qd^im maqdn, 
for Sikandar, after tlie latter had surrendered Manket. In the third yeart 
of Akbar’s reign, Khan Zaman became the talk of the whole country in- 
consequence of a love scandal with Shaham Beg, a page of Humayun.' 
and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away sonc^ 
of Khan Zarniin’s tu/jUrs, which led him to rebel. Bayram from generosit;; 
did not interfere ; but when Pir Muhammad, lOian Zaman's enemy, ha 
been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the 4th year, the whole of Igu 
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and had him appointed commander against the Af^ans who 

led the Jaunpur District. Pir Muhammad had also Burj ^Ali 

from the walls of Firuzabad, whom lOian Zaman had sent to 

settle matters. lOian Zaman now thought it was high time to 

In the Shaham Beg, went to Jaunpur, and drove away the Afghans. 

?was api Bay ram, they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of 

eluded ^ army and 500 elephants, lihan Zaman, however, 

d the them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried off immense plunder 

In elephants, which he retained for himself. 

har and^ Qa'ida of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him ; 

en app Karah (on the Ganges) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 

mitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They were 

doned and sent again to J aun])ur. Soon after, he defeated the Af^ans, 

](io had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the 

zbaks, and attacked the Tiiyfddars of the province. As soon as an 

mperial army marched against him, he went to ^azlpur, and Akbar 

^ arrival at Jaunpur sent Mun^^im Khan against him. Being a friend 

. of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
riei , 

^perial troops under Mu^izz” l-Mulk and Raja Todar Mai, having been 

_ ^icfeated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbak (No. 48), the rebellion continued, 

^^^though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 

^^'Ilaving at last sworn to be faithful, Khan Zaman was left in possession of 

. his jaglrs, and Akbar returned to Agra. But when the emperor, on the 3rd 

Jumada I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Ilakim, T^an Zaman 

^‘rebeljed again, read the Khulba at Jaunpur in M. Muhammad TJakim’s 

^ name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanawj). Akbar was now resolved 

no longer to pardon ; he left the Panjab, I2th Ramazan 974, and Agra on 

^Hhe 26th Shawwal. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 

^^Zaman had fled from Shergarh to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and 

^froin there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the river near 

frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Manikpur and Allahabad). 

^^Vkbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Quli 

^Khan Barlas and Todar Mai to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 

^and marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 

'■•OOilien, and slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance 

Khan Zaman’s camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back 

^ 5ain on the right side of the river to Karah. Next morning, 1st Zl 


'p .]fubdriz Khdii 
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Hijja, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements attacked Khan Zaman. 
Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had scarcely been 
dispatched, when lOian Zaman’s head was brought in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier 
cut off his head ; for Akbar had promised a muhr for every Mug^uks 
head. But another soldier snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar ^arsa-yi Sakrdwal (in ]kxda,oni, Mmiganvdl), 
“ which place has since been called Fafhpdr.'’ The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village Fathpur about 10 or 12 miles south-east of Karah, not far 
from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabrid. 

Khan Zaman as a i)oct styled himself Sultan {vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society, September, 1868). Zamdniyd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) 
was founded by him. Though an Uzbak, Klian Zaman, from his long 
residence in Persia was a staunch Shi^ah. Khan Zaman must not be 
confounded with No. 124. 

14. ^Ahd^ Tlah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the defeat of Hemu, he received 
the title of Shujil^at Khan, got Kaljh as iuyfd, and served under Adham 
Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pir 
MuLarnraad, had taken possession of Malwa, ^Abd'* ’llah was made 
a PanjhazdTl, and was sent to Mfdwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and “ reigned in IMandu like a king 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him. ^Abd^^ llah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasirn Khan of Nishapur 
(No. 40). Leaving his wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled with his 
young son to Changiz Khan, an officer of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 
Hakim ‘^Ayn^^ 1-Mulk was dispatched to Changiz with the request to 
deliver u]) ‘^Abd^^ ’llah, or to dismiss him. Changiz ^an did the latter. 
^Abd^^ llah again appeared in Malwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahab^ 
’d-Din Ahmad Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, 
where ho died a natural death during the rebellion of Man Zaman 
(No. 13). 

15. Shams^ ’d-Din Muhammad Atga Man. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of ^azni, a simple farmer. Shams^ 
’d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon under his arm, which dream was justified by the unparalleled 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. Shams^ ’d-Din entered 
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Prince Kamran’s service as a common soldier., and was present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj (10th Muharram, 947). Humayun, after the 
defeat, crossed the river “ on an elephant ”, and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had escaped death in the current, stretched 
out his hand to assist the emperor to jump on the high bank. This 
soldier was Shams^^ Ti-Din. Humayun attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse [angCt) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji Ji Anaga. Shams^‘ 
’d-Dm remained with the young prince whilst Humayun was in Persia, 
and received after the emperor’s restoration the title of Atga (foster 
father) Khan. Humayun sent him to Hisar, which Sirkar had been set 
aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atga Khan was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the. Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Lahor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related under Baijrdm Khan, p. 331. He held Khushab in the 
Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bayrain’s fall, the imignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Pan j fib. He defeated 
Bayrani Khan near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up, for wliicli 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title of A^zam lyian. In the sixth 
year, he came from Labor to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in 
supersession of Mun^im Khan or by “ usurpation ”, at which Akbar 
connived. Mun^im Kluln and Shahab Khan (No. 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and instigated Adham {vide No. 19) to kill Atga Khand 12tli 
Eamazan, 969. 

For Atga Khan’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, 
Nos. 18 and 21. The family is often called in Histories Atga KJtdiil 
“ the foster father battalion.” 

16. Khan-i Kalan Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atga lyban. 

He served under Kamran and Humayun, and rose to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Atgas {Atga Khayl) had jtigirs, he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extirjiation of Sultan Adam, and in keeping 
down Kamal Khan. In the ninth year he assisted Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim against Mirza Sulayman (No. 5), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troojis under 


^ He stabbed at tlie Atga, and ordered one of hia own servanta, an Uzbak, of the 
name of Khusham Beg, to kill him. Bada,om (p. 52) and Elphinstono (p. 502, 1. 1) say 
thp,t Adham himself killed Atga. 

P troop, tribe, etc.—?.] 
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his brother Qutb^^ ’d-Dln (No. 28), though Akbar had api^ointed the lattejj^ 
AtdUq of the Prince. But Khan-i Kalan did not get on well with M. M. 9 ^ 
Hakim, especially when the Prince had given his sister FaJAr^^ ’n-Nisa ^ 
Begum (a daughter of Humayiin by Jujak Begum, and widow of Mir 
Shah ‘^Abd^i ’l-Ma^fili) to Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi in marriage. To 
avoid quarrels, Man-i Kalan left Kabul one night and returned to Labor. 

In the 13th year (976) the Atya Khayl was removed from the Panjab, 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khan-i Kalan received Sambhal as jagir, 
whilst Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) was a})])ointed to the Panjab. In 981, he 
was sent by Akbar in advance, for the rcconquest of Oiijrat ( Bad. II, 1 65). 
On the march, near Sarohi (Ajmir), he was wounded by a Bajput, 
a})parcntly without cause ; but he recovered. After the conquest, he 
was made governor of Patan (Nahrwala). He died at Patan in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the takhdlus of “ ^aznawi ”, in 
allusion to his birth])lace. Bada,oni (III, 287) praises him for his 
learning. 

His eldest son, ha/il Khrui (No. 156), was a Ilazdrl, and was killed 
when Mirza ^Aziz Koka (No. 21 ) was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second 
son, Farrul^ Khan (No. 232) was a Paumdl. Nothing else is known 
of him. 

, 17. Mirza Sharaf’^ ’d-Din Husayn, son of Khwaja Mu'^in. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, Khawja Mu^in, was the 
son of Khawaiid Mahmud, second son of I^iwaja Kalan (known as Khwa- 
jagan Khwaja), eldest son of the renowned saint IQiv.aja Nasir^* d-Din 
^Ubayd^i ’j[ah Ahrar. Hence Mirza Sharaf“ Vl-Dln Husayn is generally 
called Ahrdfi. 

His grandfather, Khawand Mahmud, went to India, was honorably 
received by Humayun, and died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja Mu^in, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held 
the tract of land called ‘‘ Efidkhana-yi Nasheb ”, and served under 
^Abd^i ’llah Khan, ruler of Kashghar. He was married to Kijak Begum, 
daughter of Mir ‘^Ala^’^ d-Mulk of Tirmiz, who is a daughter of Fakhr 
Jahan Begum, daughter of Bultan Abu Sa^id Mirza. Hence the blood of 
Timur also flowed in the veins of Mirza Sharaf” Vl-Diii Husayn.” As the 
son did not get on well with his fatlier, he went to Akbar. Through the 
^lowerful influence of Malium, Akbar s nuise, and Adham Khan, her son 
(No. 19), Mirza Sharaf was appointed Panjhazdrl. In the 5th year, 
Akbar gave him his sister Bakhshi Banu Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Nagor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmir, 
Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in the siege 
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jf Mairtha, which was defended by Jagmal and Devidas, the latter of 
Pwhom was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from 
fithe fort. 

c In 970, Mirza Sharafs father came to Agra, and was received with 
great honours by Akbar. In the same year, Mirza Sharaf , from motives 
of suspicion, fled from Agra over the frontier, pursued by Husayn Quli 
Khan (No. 24), and other grandees. His father, ashamed of his son’s 
behaviour, left for Hijaz, but died at Cambay. The ship on which was 
his body, foundered. Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changlz 
Khan, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirza s. When 
Gujrat was conquered, he fled to the Dakhin, and passing through 
Baglana, was captured by the Zamindar of the place, who after the 
conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. To frighten him, Akbar 
ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and after having 
kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaffar Khan. 
Governor of Bengal (No. 37), who was to give him a jagir, should be find 
that the Mirza showed signs of repentance ; but if not, to send him to 
Makkah. Muzaffar was waiting for the proper season to have him sent 
off, when Mir Ma^^sum-i Kabuli rebelled in Bihar. Joined by Baba 
Khan Qaqshrd, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Khan in I'antla and over- 
powered him. Mirza Sharaf fled to them, after having taken possession 
of the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became 
Ma^isfim’s enemy. I^ach was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. 
Ma^isum at last bribed a boy of the name of Mahmud, whom Mirza 
Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirza Sharaf ’s death took 
place in 988. He is wrongly called Siefuddeen in Stewart’s History of 
Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yusuf Muhammad IGian, eldest son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

He was Akbar’s foster brother (kohi or hukalimh). When twelve years 
old, he distinguislied himself in the fight with Bayram (p. 332, 1. 9), 
and was made Khan. When his father had been killed by Adham Khan 
(No. 19) Akbar took care of him and his younger brother ^Azlz Koka 
(No. 21). He distinguished himself during the several rebellions of Khan 
Zaman (No. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Khan,^ son of Mahum Anga. 

The name of his father is unknown ; lie is evidently a royal bastard. 


^ Generally called in European histories Adam Khan ; but his name is not |*oT. 
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His mother Mahum was one of Akbar's nurses [anga]^^ and atten^h, 
on Akbar ‘‘ from the cradle till after his accession She appears to hae 
• had unbounded influence in the Harem and over Akbar himself, ad 
Mun^im Khan (No. 11), who after Bayram’s fall had been appointee 
Yakil, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable pai 
in bringing about Bayrams fall; Ihid. J[, ]k 30. 

Adham Khan was a Panjhazdri, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Mankot.^ Bayram IQian, in the tliird year, gave liini Hatkanth,^ 
South-East of Agra, as jagir, to check the rebels of the Bhadauriya 
clan, who even during the preceding reigns had given much trouble. 
Though he accused Ihayram of partiality in bestowing bad jagirs upon 
such as he did not like, Adham did his best to kee]) down the l^hadau- 
riyas. After BayranTs fall, he was sent, in 9()8, together with Plr 
Muhammad |Oian to Mfilwah, defeated Baz Ihiluidur near Sarangpur, 
and took jjossession of Bahadur's treasures and dancing girls. His 
sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected visit, when 
Mahum Anga found tneans to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his de])arture, Adham j)rev^ailed on his mother 
to send back two beautiful dancing girls ; but when Akbar heard of it, 
Adham turned them away. They were ca])tured, and killed by Milhum's 
orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing a, bout it. On his return 
to Agra, however, he recalled xldham, and ap])ointed Pir Muhammad 
governor of Malwali. 

At Court, Adham met again A.tga Khan, whom !)oth he and Mun^^ini 
Khan envied and hated. On the 12th Bama/an 9()9, when Mun'^im 
Khan, Atga Khan, and several other grandees had a nightly jueeting 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Khan with some followers, suddenly 


^ This JH tlie pronunciation i^iven in tlie Calcutta Cliagliatai Dictionary. Misled by 
tho punted editions of Bada,onI, Firishta, KhMi Khan, etc., I put on p. 223 ot iiiy tc.xt 
edition of the A<Jin, Mahum Ahjah, as if it was the name of a man. Vuk Khidi lyhan I, 
p. 132, 1. 0 from below. 

* The Ma^asir j^ives a .short history of this foit, partly taken from tho Akbarmlma. 

^ Hatkanth was held by Rajputs of the Rhadanriya clan. Vide Rearaes’s edition of 
Elliot’s Glossary, If, p. 8(), and 1, 27, where the wordjjk! is doubtful, though it is 
certainly not Lahore ; for tho old spelling “ Liihawar ” for “ J^alior ” liad ceased when the 
author of the Makhznti-i Apjhiul wrote. Resides, a place in Gwi'diar is meant, not far 
from the Sindh river. For^^ld the two editions of Rada,oni have ; Dorn has yV 
Behair ; Briggs has Yehar ; tho Lucknow' edition of Firislita has There is a town 
and Pargana of the name of in Sirkar Rantanbhur. 

Tho passage in the Akbarnama regarding Adham Khan quoted by Elliot may be found 
among the events of the third year. _ 

Another nest of robbers was the eight villages, called Athgah, near Sakit, in the ] 

6f Qanawj. 
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.,,fered. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atga with his 
gger, and told one of his companions [vide p. 338) to kill him. He then 
.^^nt with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
Khar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking 
ut from a window, he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword 
in hand, and met Adham on a high archway [aijwdn) near the harem. 
‘‘ Why have you killed my foster father, you son of a bitch ? ” (hachcha~yi 
Idda), cried Akbar. “ Stop a moment, Majesty,” replied Adham, seizing 
Akbar’s arms, “ first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him spinning ” to the ground. 
“ Why are you standing here gaping ?” said Akbar to one of his attendants 
of the name of Farliat Khan ; “ bind this man.” This was done, and at 
Akbar’s orders Adham ^an was twice thrown down from the dais 
(suffa) of the Aywdn to the ground, with his head foremost. The corpses 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to Dihll. 

Mahum Anga heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihli to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said, ‘‘ He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life.” “ Your Majesty has done well,” re]>lied Mahum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she died from grief, and was 
buried with her son in Dihli in a tomb which Akbar had built for them. 
For Adhatn’s brother, vide No. GO. 

20. Pir Muhammad Khan of Shirwan.^ 

Nothing is known of his father. Fir Muhammad was a Mulla, and 
attached himself to Bayram in Qandahar. Through BayranTs influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbar's accession. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Hemu, and received subse(]uently the 
title of Nasir^‘ d-Mulk. His pride olTended the Cha^atrFl nobles, and, 
at last, Bayram himself to whom he once refused admittance when he 
called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bayram subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shaykh Oada^I (vide p. 282) to the Fort of Biyruia, and then forced 
him to go on a pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad 
received letters from Adham Khan (No. 19) asking him to delay. He 
stayed for a short time at Rantanbhur ; but being pursued by Bayram’s 
men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, and accelerated Bayram's fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. heard of 

^ In my text edition, p. 22,3, No. 20, dele Shirwan is also tho birth-place of 
The spelling Sharwan given in the Mu^jam does not appear to be usual. 
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Bayram’s disgrace, and ’returned at once to Akbar who made him a 
Khan. In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, 
of which he was made sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, he 
defeated Baz Bahadur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bijagarh from Ftimad Khan. Baz J^ahadur’s general. He then made 
a raid into Khandes, which was governed by Miran Muhammad Shah, 
sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifully the 
inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by 
Baz Bahadur and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank 
of the Narbaddah, he insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Khan-i A^zam Mirza ^Aziz Koka, son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

His mother was Ji Ji Anaga {vide p. 338). He grew up with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often 
offended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely ])unish him ; he used 
to say, “ Between me and ^Aziz is a river of milk which I cannot cross.'’ 

On the removal of the Atga Kjixgl (p. 338) from the Panjab, 
he retained Dlpiilpur, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year 
(978) on his pilgrimage to the tomb of Shayjdi Farid -i Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodhan (Pak Patan, or Patan-i Panjab). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadabild, Mirza ^Aziz was 
appointed goverjior of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, wliilst Akbar 
went to conquer Surat. Muhammad Husayn Mirza ajid Shfih Mirza, 
joined by 8her Klnin Filliidi, thereupon beseiged Patan ; but they were 
at last defeated by Mirza ^Aziz and Qulb^* 'd-Din. ^Aziz then returned 
to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd 8afar 981, returned to Fatlipur 
Sikri, Ikhtiyar^‘ 'l-Mulk, a Gujrati noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against ^Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husayn Mirza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Kambhayit (Oambay), they ])esieged 
Ahmadabad. ^Aziz held himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, 
wdio surprised the rebels ^ near Jbitaii. During the fight Muhanqn*^^ 
Husayn Mirza and IJ^tiyar^^ 'l-Miilk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambush. ‘^Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Il^riyar^* 1-Mulk. 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced tlm Dcajh (A^in 7), vdiich proved 
lx source of great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza Aziz especially 


1 Akbar loft Agra ontlic 4th 1, ajul attaokod thoMirzason the ninth day after 

his departure. Tlic distance betwren Agra and Patan being 400 L'os, Akbar’s forced march 
has often been admired. Briggs, 11, p. 241. [Thisdiflcia from the Akbar-nama. — B.] 
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showed himself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprive him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year,.M. ^Aziz remained 
unemployed till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar (vide Muzaffar Khan, No. 37). ‘^Aziz was promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of A^^zam Khan, and was 
dispatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was fully 
occupied in establishing order in ]3ihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpur 
Sikri. During ^Aziz’s absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied 
Hajipur, opposite Patna ; and ‘^Aziz, in the 27th year, was again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After collecting the Tuyfddars 
of Ilahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhi, the key ” of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma^sum-i 
Kabuli, and Majnun Khan Qaqshal, ‘^Azlz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which forced Ma^sum to withdraw. The imperial 
troops then commenced to ojierate against (Jutlu, a LohanI Af^an, 
who during these disturbances had occupied Oilsa and a portion of 
Bengal. ^Azlz, however, took this ill, and handing over ‘the command 
to Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu, returned to his lands in Bihar. Soon 
after, he joined Akbar at Ilahabad, and was transferred to Oarlia and 
Eaisln. (993). 

In the 31st year (994), M. ^Azlz was appointed to the Dakhin ; but 
as the operations were frustrated through the envy of Shahab^^ hl-Din 
Ahmad (No. 26) and other grandees, ‘^Azlz withdrew, plundered Ilichpur 
in Barar, and then retreated to Gujrat, where the Khan ]^anan was 
(Briggs, II, 257). 

In the 32nd year. Prince Murad married a daughter of M. ‘’Aziz. 
Towards the end of the 34th year, ‘^Azlz was appointed Governor of Gujrat 
in succession to the Khan Khanan. In the 36th year, ho moved against 
Sultan Muzaffar, and defeated him in the following year. He then reduced 
Jam and other zamindars of Kachh to obedience, and conquered Somnat 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37tii year). Jiinagarh also, the capital 
of the ruler of Sorath, submitted to him (5th Zl Qa^^da 999), and Miyan 
Khan and Taj lOian, sons of Dawlat J^an ibn-i Amin ^an-i Ghori, 
joined the Mughuls. ‘^Azlz gave both of them jagirs. He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamlndar of 
Dwarka. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, 
followed by ‘^Azlz. There also the Zamindars submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sultan Muzaffar into his hands. No sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mjrza than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ^Azlz, as he had not been at Court 
for several years ; but the Mirza dreading the religious innovations 
at Court, ^ marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangi ” and embarked for Hijaz 
at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat^ accompanied by his six younger 
sons (Khurram, Anwar, ‘^Abd'^ Hah, *^Abd^^ l-Latif, Murta^a, ‘^Abd^ ’1- 
Ghafur), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted the two eldest sons of the Mirza (M. Shanisi and 
M. Shadman). 

M. ^Azlz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was so 
“ fleeced ”, that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down ; and 
being assured of Akbar’s good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed again at Balawal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1003. He now be-came a member of the “Divine Faith ” [vide p. 217, 1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Vakil in 1004, and received 
Multan as Jagir. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Aslr. His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirza, Bahadur I^an, ruler of 
Khandes, ceded Asir to Akbar towards the end of the same year. Soon 
after, Prince Khusraw married one of ^Aziz’s daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Man Singh and M. ^Azlz were anxious to proclaim 
Khusraw successor ; but the attempt failed, as Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. 
Man Singh left the Fort of Agra with Khusraw, in order to go to Bengal. 
*?Aziz wished to accompany him, sent his whole family to the Eaja, 
and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Khusraw ’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Salima Sultan Begum and other 
princesses of Akbar’s harem. Not long after, Khwaja Abu ’1-IIasan 
laid before Jahangir a letter written some years ago by ‘^Aziz to Eaja 
^Ali Khan of Khandes, in which ^Aziz had ridiculed Akbar in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave ‘^Aziz the letter and asked him to read it before 


1 M. 9Aziz ridiculed Akbar’s tendencies to Hinduism and the orders of the “ Divine 
Faith ”. He used to call Fayzi and Abu 1’- Fa/1, <?r^nian and (^AlL His disparaging 
■ remarks led to his disgrace on the accession of Jahangir, atf related below. 
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the whole Court, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahunglr’s reign (1017), M. ‘^Azlz was restored to 
his rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest 
son, Jahangir Quli Fvhaii, being his In the 5th year, when matters 

did not go on well in the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the 8th year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmir, and ajipointed, at the 
request of ^Azlz, 8hahjahan to the command of the Dakjiin forces, whilst 
he was to remain as adviser. But Shahjahan did not like M. ^Azlz on 
account of liis partiality for l^usraw, and Mahabat Khan was dispatched 
from Court to accompany ^Azlz from Udaipur to Agra. In the 9th year, 
^Azlz was again imprisoned, and put under the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Kort cf Cwaliyar {Tuzuk, ]). 127). He was set free a year later, 
and soon after restored to his rank. In the 18th year, he was appointed 
Atdriq to Prince Dawar Bakjish, who had been made (Tovernorof Gujrat. 
M. ^Azlz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadabad. 

‘^Azlz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his 
knowledge of history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following a})horism from his ‘‘ pithy sayings. “ A man should marry 
four wives a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a KhurasanI 
woman, for his housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing his (diildrcn ; 
and a woman from Mawarannahr, to havii some one to whip as a warning 
for the other three.” Vide Ilxpilnama, p. 230. 

Kohl means foster brother ”, and is the same as the Turkish 
KukalddAi or Knhdtdsfi, 

Mirza ^Aziz’s sons. 1. Mrrzd ShamsJ (No. 1()3). He has been 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, 
and received the title of Jahangir QuII Khan. 

2. Mlrzd Shddinm (No. 233). He rec(uved the tith; of Shad Khan. 
Tuzuk, p. 99. 

3. Mlrzd Khurrum (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of 
Junagarh in Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince Khurram (Slnilijahan) to the Dakhin. 

4. Mlrzd ^Ahd^^ dlah (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of 
Sardar Khan. He acconijianied his father to Port Gwaliyilr. 

5. Mlrzd Anwar (No. 206) was married to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (No. 34). 

. All of them were promoted to comrnanderships of Five and Two 
Thousands. ^Aziz’s other sons have been mentioned above. 
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A sister of M. ^Aziz, Mah Banu, was married to ‘’Abd^ ’r-Ralum 
Khan Khanan. (No. 29). 

22. Bahadur Khan-i Shaybani, (younger) brother of Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13). 

His real name is Muhammad Sa^Id. Humayun on his return from 
Persia put him in charge of the District of Dawar. He tlien planned a 
rebellion and made preparations to take Qandahar, which was com- 
manded by Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat (No. 95). Phe latter, however, 
fortified the town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect Humayun to send him assistance. A party of Qizilbashes 
attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the 
request of Bayram Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. 
In the 3rd year, he assisted in the conquest of Mtllwa. After Bayram’s 
fall, through the influence of Mahuin Anga {vide p. 310), he was made 
Yalfil, and was soon after appointed to Iiawa (Sirkar of Agra). 

Subsequently he took an active ])art in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother [vide p. 336). After his capture, Slullibaz ^an i-Kambu 
(No. 80) killed him at Akbar ’s order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. Ill, 239). 

23. Raja Bihari Mai, son of Prithiraj Kachhwaha. 

In some historical MSS. he is called BiJidrd Mai There were two 
kinds of Kachhwaha, Rajawat and Shaykhawat, to the former of which 
Bihari Mai belonged. Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Suba 
of Ajmir. Though not so extensive as Marwar, the revenues of Amber 
were larger. 

Bihari Mai was the first Rajput that joined Akbar's Court. The 
flight 1 of Humayun from India had been the cause of several disturbances. 
Haji Khan, a servant of Sher Khan, had attacked Narnaul, tlie jagir of 
Majnun Khan Qaqshal (No. 50), who happened to be a friend of the Raja’s. 
Through. his intercession both came to an amicable settlement; and 
Majnun Khan, after the defeat of Hemu (963), brought Bihari Mal’o 
services to the notice of the emperor. The Raja was invited to come to 
court, where he was presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s 
reign. At the interview Akbar was seated on a wild {viastf‘ elephant, 


^ The “ flight ” of Humayun from India was a delicate subject for Mughul historians. 
Abu ’1-Fazl generally uses euphemisms, as an ivaqi^a-yi naguzir, “that unavoidable 
event,” or rihlat (departure) ; or iunadan-i Sher the coming of Sher Ktian [not Sher 
.Shah), etc. 

[2 Mast, in rut ; furious. — P.J 


22 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, the people made way ; 
only Bihari Mai’s Eajput attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 

In the 6th j^ear of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Mu^’in-i Chishti at Ajmir, and at Kalali, Chaghta Khan reported 
to the Emperor, that the Raja had fortified himself in the passes, as 
Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17), Governor of Malwa, had made war 
upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Puran Mai, elder 
brother of the Raja. Sharaf" ’d-Din had also got hold of Jagnath (No. 69), 
son of the Raja, Raj Singh (No. 174), son of Askaran, and Kangar, son 
of Jagmal (No. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipur, Jaima, son of Rupsi (No. 118), 
Bihari Mai’s brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request of the emperor, his father Rupsi. 
At Sanganir, at last, Bihari Mai with his whole family, attended, and was 
most honorably received. His request to enter Akbar ’s service and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Raja’s daughter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Raja himself, and his son Bhagawant 
Das, and his grandson Kfiwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihari Mai was made a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Bihari Mai returned to Amber. He died at Agra (Tabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded a.d. 967 by Dhola Ray, son of 
Sora, of whom Bihari Mai was the 18th descendant.^ 

The Akbernama mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari Mai. 
1. Puran Mai ; 2. Rupsi (No. 118) ; 3. Askaran {vide No. 174) ; 4. Jagmal 
(No. 134). Bihari Mai is said to have been younger than Puran Mai, 
but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihari Mai were in Akbar’s service— 1. Bhagwan Das 
(No. 27) ; ’2. Jagannath (No. 69) ; and 3. Salhadi (No. 267). 

24. I^an Jahan Husayn ftuli Khan,^ son of Wali Beg Zu ’1-Qadr. 

He is the son of Bayram Khan’s sister. His father Wall Beg Zu ’1-Qadr 
was much attached to Bayram, and was captured in the fight in the 
Pargana of (Jalindhar, p. 332, 1. 5), but died immediately 
afterwards from the wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him 
as the chief instigator of Bayriim’s rebellion, and ordered his head to 


' The present Maharaja of Jaipur is the 34th descendant ; vide Selections Government 
of India, No, LXV, 1868. Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai Singh II founded the- 
modern Jaipur. 

* Husayn Quli Beg. Ma*’dm, 
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be cut off, which was sent all over Hindustan. When it was brought to 
Itawa, Bahadur Khan (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers [tawachis) that 
carried it. Khan Jahaii had brought Bayra^ii’s insignia from Mewat 
to Akbar, and as he was a near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
and left under charge of Asaf Khan ^Abd” ‘1-MajId, Commander of 
Dihli. When Bayram had been i)ardoned, Khan Jahan was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971) he was made a lOian and received orders 
to follow up Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayu (No. 17). Ajmlr and Nagor were 
y iven him as tuyul. He took the Fort of Jodhpur from Chandar Sen, 
son of Bay Maldeo, and distinguished himself in the pursuit of Udai 
Singh during the siege of Chit or. 

In the 13th year (976) he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he 
went after assisting in the concpicst of Bantanbhur. 

In the 17th year he was ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged 
to Raja Jai Chand. Bada,om says (II, p. 161) that the war was merely 
undertaken to provide Bir Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and Budi^ Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquered Fort Kotla, reached 
Nagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim llusayn 
Mirza and Mas^ud Mirza had invaded the Panjab. lOian Jahan therefore 
accepted a payment of five mans of gold and some valuables, and raised 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid in front of Jai Chand’s 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khuiha in Akbar’s name (Friday, 
middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Isma^il Quli Khan and Mirza Yusuf Khan-i Rizawi 
(No. 35), Khan Jahan marched against the Mirzas, surprised them in 
the Pargana of Talamba, 40 hos from Multan, and defeated them. Ibrahim 
Husayn Mirza escaped to Multan, but Mas^ud Husaynand several other 
JJirzas of note were taken prisoners. 

In the 18th year (981) when Akbar returned to Agra after the conquest 
of Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came 
with his prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sewn together. Akbar had their eyes immediately 
opened, and even pardoned some of the prisoners. The victorious 

[1 General Cunningham tells mo that the correct name is Bidhi (Sansk. Vriddhi), not 
Budi, vide Index. — B. ] 
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general received the title of Khan Jahan, “ a title in reputation next 
to that of Khan Khanan/^ About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badal^shan (p. 326) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 
Shahrukh (No. 7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom. But as in 983 Mun^^im Khan Khanan died, and Bengal was 
unsettled, Khan Jahan was recalled from the Panjab, before he had 
moved into BadakJjshan, and was appointed to Bengal, Raja Todar 
Mai being second in command. At Bhagalpur, ^an Jahan was met 
by the Amirs of l^engal, and as most of them were Cliagbta^i nobles, he 
had, as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Bayram Klian 
had had. He repulsed the Afghans who had come up as far as Garhi 
and Tanda ; but he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mahal, 
where Dfp ud lOian had fortified himself. The Imperialists suffered much 
from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan Jahan complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Khwaja 
^Abd’^ 1lah Naqshbandi, who had been purf>osely left unsupported in a 
skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to 
collect his Jagirdars and join Khan Jahan (984). The fights near Ag 
Mahal were now resumed with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon 
ball wounded Junayd-i Kararani, Da^fid’s uncle, ^ which led to a general 
battle (15th Rabi^ II, 984). The right wing of the Afglians, commanded 
by Kala Pahar, gave way when the soldiers saw their leader wounded, 
and the centre under Da^ ud was defeated by Khan Jahan. Da^ud himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Alcbar. 

After this great victory, Khan Jahan dispatched Todar Mai to ( ourt, 
and moved to Satgaw (Hugli) where Da^'ud’s family lived. Here he 
defeated the remnant of Da^ud’s adherents under Jamshed and Mitti, 
and reannexed Satgaw, which since the days of old had been called 
BuhjhakJdmna,^ to the Mugbul empire. Da*'ud’s mother came to Khan 
Jahan as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malkfi Sa,!,'"^ Raja of Kuch Bihar sent tribute and 54 
elephants, which Khan Jahan disimtched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Da‘’ud, Bengal was by no means 
conquered. New troubles broke out in Bhall,^ where the Afghans had 


^ The Ed. Bibl. Indica of B(idd,oni (II, 238) has by mistake ‘ uncle Bada,oni says 
that the battle took place near Colgong (Khalgilw). 

2 This nickname of Satgaw is evidently old. Even the word hidcjhdh (rebellion), 
which may bo found on almost every page of the TdriJ^-i Firuz Shdhi, is scarcely ever 
met* with in historical works from the 10th century. It is now quite obsolete. 

[3 Bal Go.sa.I.-B.] 

^ For Bhdit, vide below under No. 32. 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim, and the rich Zamlndar ‘Jlsa 
With great difficulties Khan Jahan occupied that district, assisted by a 
party of Afghans who had joined him together with Da^ud’s mother at 
Go, as ; and returned to Sihhatpur, a town which he had founded near 
Tanda. Soon after, he felt ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same year (19th Shawwal, 980). 

Abu ’1-Fazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the 
immense plunder collected by Klian Jahan in Dengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahan’s son, Riza Quli (No. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another 
son, Ralnm QulI, was a Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 333). 
For Khan Jahan’s brother, vide No. 46. 

25. Sa^id Khan, son of Ya^qub Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabuq. 

He is also called Sa^Id Khan-i ChaghtiYl. His family had long been 
serving under the Timurides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humayun’s, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His 
son, Yiisuf Beg, was attacked near Jaunpur by Jalal Khan (i.e., Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other sonalso, Ya^^qub, Sapid’s father, distinguished 
himself under Humayiin. According to the Tahaqdt, he was the son of 
the brother of Jahangir Quli Beg, governor of l^engal under Humayiin. 

Sa^id rose to the highest honours under Akbar. He was for some 
time Governor of Multrni, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, atdliq 
of Prince Danyal. Some time after, he was made Siibahdar of the 
Panjab, in supercession to Shah Quli Muhrim (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully complained. Sa^^id again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27), and 
received Sambhal as tiiytil In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hajipur 
(Patna) as successor to Mirza ^Aziz Koka (No. 21). In the 32nd year, when 
Vazir Khan (No. 41) had died in Bengal, Sa^^id was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40th year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of Panjhazdn. In the 40th year, Man Singh (No. 30) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1001), when 
Mirza Ghazi rebelled in Thatha after the death of his father, Mirza Jani 
Beg (No. 47), Sa^Id was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 
about the submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of 
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the Panjab on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from 
committing oppressions, which he promised to do. {Tuzuh, p. 6, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before joining his post, and was buried “ in the garden 
of Sarhind 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hindu of the 
name of Chetr Bhoj. Sa^^id had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 
1,200.^ One of these Kliwajasaras, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir’s 
service ; he built Hilalabad, six Jcos N.W. from Agra, near Bankatta,^ 
regarding which the Ma^d^ir tells an amusing incident. Another eunuch, 
Ikhtiyar Khan, was his Vakil, and another, Ftibar KhJn, the Fawjdar 
of his jagir. For Sa'id’s brother, vide No. 70, 

26. Shihab Khan, a Sayyid of Nishapur. 

His full name is Shihab'^ ’d-Din Ahmad Man. He was a relation and 
friend of Mahum Anga (p. 341), and was instrumental in bringing about 
Bayram’s fall. From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he was Commander 
of Dihli. When Akbar, at the request of Mahum, turned from Sikan- 
darabad to Dihli to see his sick mother, Shihab Khan told him that his 
journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge of Bayram Khan, 
might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bayram’s friends ; 
and the Chaghta^i nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their 
complaints, which led to Bayram’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 337, Shihab served in Malwah against Abd^^ ’llah- 
Khan. 

In the 12th year (975) he was appointed Governor of Malwah, and 
was ordered to drive the Mirzas from that province. In the 13th year, 
he was put in charge of the Imperial domain lands, as Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had too much to do with financial matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, 
and was again appointed to Malwah ; but he was transferred, in the 
following year, to Gujrat, as Vazir Khan (No. 41) had given no satisfaction. 
He was, in the 28th year, succeeded by l^timad Khan (No. 119), and 
intended to go to Court ; but no sooner had he left Ahmadabad than he 
was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined Sultan Muzaffar. 
The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories. When 
Mirza Khan Khanan (No. 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Qulij 


^ If not acquired in Bengal, this predilection could not have been better satisfied 
^ elsewhere. The eunuchs of Bengal and Silhat were renowned ; for interesting passages 
vide below, Third Book, ^uba of Bengal, and Tuzuk-i Jahdngiru pp. 72, 328. 

* Sikandra (or Bihishtabad), where Akbar’s tomb is, lies halfway between Agra 
and Rankatta. 
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Khan (Malwah Corps). He distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Bahroch (992), and received that district as tuyul. In the 34tli year 
(997), he was again made Governor of Malwa, in succession to M. ^Aziz 
Koka (No. 21). 

Shihab died in Malwah (Ujain, Tahaqdt) in 999. His wife, Baba Agha, 
was related to Akbar’s mother ; she died in 1005. 

During the time Shihab was Governor of Dihli, he repaired the canal 
which Flriiz Shah had cut from the Parganah of ^izrabad to Safidun ; 
and called it Nahr-i Shihab, This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shall] ahan, by the renowned Makramat Khan, and called 
Fayz Nahr, (20th year of Shrihjahan). During the reign of Awrangzeb 
it was again obstructed^ but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English. (Amr^ \s-sanddid.) 

27. Raja Bhagwan Das, son of Baja Bihari Mai. 

In the histories we find the spellings Bhagwant, Bhagwdnt, and Bhagwan. 
He joined Akbar’s service with his father (No. 23). In 980, in the fight 
with Ibrahim Husayn Mirza near Sarmil (Briggs, Sartal), he saved 
Akbar’s life. He also distinguished himself against the Rana of Idar, 
whose son, Amr Singh, he brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, 
the Kachwahas had their tuyfils transferred to the Panjab, Raja Bli. D. 
was appointed Governor of the province. In the 29th year, Bh.’s daughter 
was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage Prince Khusraw was 
the offspring. In the 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of Five 
Thousand and Governor of Zabulistan, as Man Singh was sent against 
the Yusufza,is. But Akbar, for some reason, detained him. In Khayrabad, 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; but he 
recovered soon after in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd 
year, the jagirs of the Raja and his family were transferred to Bihar, 
Man Singh taking the command of the province. 

Raja Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Labor, a short time after 
Raja Todat Mai (No. 39). People say that on returning from Todar 
Mai’s funeral, he had an attack of stranguary, of which he died. He had 
the title of Amir^ l-^Umard. 

The Jami ‘^Masjid of Labor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. Q.utb'^ ’d-Din Khan, youngest brother of Atga Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atga Khayl (vide p. 338), his tuyul was in the 
Pan jab. He founded several mosques, etc., at Labor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there, he built a villa at ^aznin, his birth-place. On the transfer of the 
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Atga Khavl ” from the Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwa. After the 
conquest of Gujrat, he received as jagirthe Sirkar of Bahroch (Broach), 
“ which lies south of Ahmadab«y, and has a fort on the bank of the 
Narbudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (Pith Rajab, 987), he was appointed atdliq to Prince 
Salim, received a ddgii} and the title of Beglar Begi. Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. 
was again appointed to Bahroch ‘‘ as far as Nazrbar ”. In the 28th year 
(991). Muzalfar of Gujrat tried to make himself independent. Q. did not 
act in concert with other officers, and in consequence of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated by Mupffar near Baroda. Q.’s 
servants even joined Muzalfar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of 
a Zamindar, Muzalfar went to Bahroch, occupied the fort in which Q.’s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 hors of rupees), 
as also 14 lacs of imperial money. Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. 
murdered. 

His son, Nawrang ]Gian, served under Mirza Khan Khanan (No. 29) in 
Gujrat (992), received a jagir in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat, 
He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tahaqdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that 
Nawrang ^an was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, 
governor of Junagarh. 

His second son, Gujar Khan, was a llaftsadi (No. 193), and served 
chiefly under M. A^^zam Khan Koka (No. 21). He also had a tugul in 
Gujrat. 

29. I^an Khanan Mirza ^Abd^ ’r-Rahim, son of Bayram Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewat.^ In 961, when 
Humayun returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
monial alliances with the Zamindars of the country, and after marrying 
the eldest daughter of Jamal Khan, he asked Bayram Khan to marry 
the younger one. 

M. ^Abd'i ’r-Kahim was born at Labor, 14th Safar 964. When Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 332), his camp was plundered 


^ A kind of warm mantle — a great distinction under tho Timuridcs. 

* Ho>wa8 the nephew of Hasan Khan of Mewat {Bad. I, p. 361). In the fourth Book 
of the A^in, <IAbu’l-Fa?l says that the Khanzadas of Mewat were chiefly converted 
Januha Rajputs. 
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by some Afghans ; but Muhammad Amm Diwana and Baba Zambur 
managed to remove the child and his mother from the scene of plunder 
and bring them to Ahmad abad, fighting on the road with the Afghan 
robbers. From Ahmadabad, M. *^Abd^ ’r- Rahim was taken to Akbar 
(969), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. He gave him the title of Mlrzd Khan, and married him 
subsequently to Mah Banu, sister of M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21). 

In 981, M. ‘^Abd^* ’r-Rahim accompanied Akbar on his forced march 
to Patan (p. 313). In 984 M. ‘^A. was appointed to Giijnit, Vazir Khan 
having the management of the province. In the 25th year, he was made 
Mtr ^Arz, and three years later, atdlnj to Prince Salim. Soon after, he 
was sent against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat. Muzaffar, during the first 
Gujrati war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar's officers. He was 
committed to the charge of Mun^’im Khan (No. 11), and after his death, 
to the care of Shah Mansur the Diwan (No. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kathis of Juniigarh, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers. But when Ftimad Khan 
was sent to Gujrat to relieve Shihab” d-I)in (No. 26), the servants of the 
latter joined Muzaffar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaflar 
took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands {vide Qiitb^^ ’d-Din, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mirza 
^Abd^^ ’r-Rahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of QuJij Khan and the 
Malwa contingent, Dawlat Khan Lodi (No. 309), M. A.’s 311 r Shamsher^ 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claims to the TGian Khananship. 
M. ^A. then attacked Muzaffar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sarkich, three kos from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of the 
Malwa contingent, M. ^A. defeated Muzaffar a second time near Nadot» 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Raipipla. 

For these two victories Akbar made M. ^A. a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Khan ^anan. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirza Khan Khan an. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khan an gave his whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given to a soldier 
who came last and said he had not received anything. The internal affairs 
of Gujrat being settled, Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M. ^A. 
rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of Babar’s Cha^^ta,i Memoirs ( Wdqi^dl-i Bdhari)} 

' Vide p. 105, last line. 
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Towards the end of the same year, he was appointed Vakil and 
received Jaunpur as twjiil ; but in 999 his jagir was transferred to Multan, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Sind). Passing by the Fort of 
Sahwan/ he took the Fort of LakhI, “ which was considered the key of the 
country, just as Gadhi is in Bengal and Barahmula in Kashmir.” After 
a great deal of fighting Mirza Janl Beg (No. 47), ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. ^A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted. 
Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jam Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mirza Irich, M. ^A.’s eldevst son, was to marry 
Janl Beg’s daughter. But as M. Jam Beg, after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stiyjulations, M. ‘’A. moved to Thatha and prepared himself 
to take it by assault, when M. Janl Beg submitted and accompanied 
M. ^A. to Court,^ Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultan Murad assembled at Bahruch (Broach) his troops for 
the conquest of the Dakhin, Akbar dispatched ]\l. ^^A. to his assistance, 
giving him Bhllsa as jagir. After delaying there for some time, M. ‘^A. 
went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, though M. ‘^A. wrote him that 
Raja ‘^All Khan,^ of Khandes was on the point of joining the Imperialists, 
and that he would come with him. When M. ‘^A. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 kos from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the command of his detachment chiefly 
in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No. 7). Only on one occasion after Murad’s 
departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent part in the war. 
Mu^^tamid’^ ’d-Dawla Suhayl Khan (Briggs II, 274 ; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his officers not to engage with 
him. M. ^A., Raja ‘^All Khan, and M. Shahrukh, therefore, took it upon 
themselves to fight the enemy. Moving in Jumada II, 1005, from 
Shahpur, M. ^A. met Suhayl near the town of AshtI, 12 kos from Pathrl. 
The fight was unusually severe. Raja ^Ail Man with five or six of his 
principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs IV, 324). 
The night put an end to the engagement ; but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M. ^A.’s 
troopers went to the river [near Supa, Firishta] to get water, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy’s horse. Dawlat Khan, who commanded 


^ Also called Siwastan, on the right bank of the Indus. Lakhi (Lukkee) lies a little 
south of Sahwan. 

‘ ® -The conquest of Sindh forms the subject of a Masnawi by Mulla Shikebi, whom 

Abu’l-Fazl mentions below among the poets of Akbar’s age. 

’ ^^fi Klian calls him Rdjt <;Ali l^an. 
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M. ^A.’s avantguard, said to him, “It is dying a useless death to fall fighting 
with but 600 troopers against such odds.” “ Do you forget Dihli ? 
asked M. ‘^A. “ If we keep up,” replied Dawlat Khan, “ against such 
odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlis ; and if we die, matters rest 
with God.” Qasim of Barha ^ and several other Sayyids were near ; 
and on hearing M. ^A.'s resolution to fight, he said, “ Well, let us fight as 
Hindustanis, notliing is left but death ; but ask the Khan IGianan what 
he means to do.” Dawlat Khan returned, and said to M. ‘^A. “ Their 
numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place 
where we can find you, should we be defeated.” “ Under the corpses,” 
said M. ‘^A. Thereupon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed 
them. After this signal victory, M. ^A. distributed 75 lacs of rupees among 
his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, M. ^A. was soon after recalled 
(1006). 

In the same year Mah Banu, M. ^A.’s wife, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Danyal was appointed to the Dakhin, and 
M. ^A. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The 
town, as is known from the histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and 4 days.^ M. ^A. then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
ibn-i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Nizam Shah. Danyal was appointed 
governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called by Akbar 
Landes,^ and married to Jana Begum, M. ‘^A.’s daughter. The Khan 
Khanan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party 
that had made the son of Shah ^All, uncle of Murtaza, Nizam Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve. 
In the 3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M. ^A. promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he received a sufficient number of troops. 
Shahzada ParWiz, under the J^a%-ship of Asaf IQian, Man Singh, 
Khan Jahan Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M. ‘^A. He took 
the Prince in the rains from Burhanpur to Balagbat ; but in consequence 
of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M. A. was 
compelled to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


^ The Sayyids of Barha considered it their privilege to fight in the Harawal or van. 
Vide, No. 75. 

2 Abu’l'Fazl and the Lucknow edition of Firishta call the eunuch who murdered 
Ohand Bibi Briggs has Hamid lilmn. For Nihang Khan, which Briggs 

gives, all copies of the Akbarnama and the Ma<rasir have Abhang KJian. The Lucknow 
Ed. of Firishta has Ahang Khan. The differences, moreover, between Abu ’l-Fazl and 
Firishta in details are very remarkable. 

^ A combination of the words Danyal and Khandes. 
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Khan Jahan Lodi as his successor, and sent Mahabat Khan, subsequentl 7 
M. ^A.’s enemy, to bring the unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the 5th year, M. received Kalpi and Qanawj as tuyulj with 
orders to crush the rebels in those districts {vide p. 341, note). Some time 
afterwards, M. ^A. was again sent to the Dakhin, as matters there had 
not improved ; but he did not gain any advantage either. 

In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince Khurram, 
to whom he had given the title of Shah.^ Jahangir himself fixed his 
residence at ^fandu in Malwa, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while 
Shah IGiurram selected Burhanpur as Head Quarters. Here the Prince 
also married the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, M. ‘^A.’s son. ‘^Adil Shah 
and Qutb^ ’1-Mulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir bestowed 
upon ^Adil Shah the title of Farzand (son) ; and Ambar Malik handed 
over the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of Balaghat, which he had conquered. Shah ^urram then appointed 
M. ^A. Subahdar of IQiandes, Barar, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawaz 
Khan was appointed to Balaghat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 
artillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khurram joined his father at Mandu, 
where new honours awaited him.^ 

In the 15th year, Malik ^Ambar “ broke ” the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thanadars of the Mughuls. Darab Khan, M. ‘^A.’s second son, retreated 
from Balaghat to Balapur ; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpur, 
where he and his father were besieged. On Shahjahan’s approach, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1031) Shah ^Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and Shah jahan and ^Abd^* ’r-Rahim were called to (Vnirt to take command 
against the Persians ; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through 
Nur Jahan’s influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat 
Khan had been raised to the dignity of Khan Khdndn. Shahjahan rebelled, 
returned with M. ‘^A. to Mandu, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the 
march thither, Shahjahan intercepted a letter which M. A. had secretly 


^ “ Since the time of Timilr no Prince had received this title.” Ma^dsir. SJmh Khurram 
received subscxiuently the title of Khdhjahdn, which ho retained as king, in conjunction, 
with the titles of Kahib Qirdn4 Sdni and A^ld l{a:^rat The last title had 

also been used by Sulayman-i Kararani, King of Bengal. Awrangzeb, in imitation of it, 
adopted the title of A^ld Khdqdn. 

^ He received the title of Shahjahan and was made a Slhdzdri, or Commander of Thirty 
Thousand, personal (brevet) rank, and a contingent of 20,000 {az asl wa i^dfa, i.e., his 
former contingent plus an increase in troops). He was also allowed a SandaJt {vide p. 31S), 
likewise a custom that had not been observed since the age of Timur. Jahangir even 
came down from the Jharoka (the window in the State hall, familiar to all that have 
seen the halls of the palaces of Agra and Fathpur Sikri), and placed a dish full of jewels, 
and gold on Shahjahan’s head, distributing the whole (as nisar) among the Amirs. 
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written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son 
Darab Khan, and sent him to Fort Aslr, but released them soon after 
on parok. Parwiz and Mahabat lOian had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Karbadda to capture Slnlhjahan. Bayrarn Beg. an officer of Shah- 
jahan’s, had for this reason removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. ^A.’s 
advice, Shahjahan proposed, at this time, an armistice. He made M. ^A. 
swear upon the Qur*'an not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat ^an, knowing that the fords would not now be so 
carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and M. ‘^A., forgetful of 
his oath, joined Prince Parwiz, and did not return to Shahjahan, who 
now hod from Burhan])rir, marching through Talingjina to Orisa and 
Bengal. Mahabat and M. ‘^A. followed him up a short distance beyond 
tlie Tapti. M. ^A. wrote to Raja Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatslu'ihi party, to tell Rhahjahan, that he (M. ‘^A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons to join him. Raja Bhim replied that the prince had still from 
five to six thousand followers, and that he would kill M. ‘^A.'s sons should 
it come to a fight. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihar, of 
which he made Darab Khan, who had evidently attached himself to the 
prince. Governor. Mahabat Khan had in the meantime returned to 
Ilahabad to oppose Shahjahan, and had placed M. ‘^A., who looked upon 
him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat Man to send M. ^A. to 
court, whore he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jagir at Lfihor, when lyiahabat Khan followed him and sent 
him back to Dihli. Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession of Jahangir’s person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to fly. Nur Jalian now appointed M. ^A. 
to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. ‘^A. fell ill at Lfilior, and on his arrival at Dihli, he died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahangir’s 21st year (1036). 
The words Khan SipaJisdldr ku (where is the Khan Commander?) are 
the tdnlsli of his death. 

M. ^A.’s great deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhayl Khan of Bijapur. During Jahangir’s reign, he did 
nothing remarkable ; nor was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, though he was allowed to retain 
his rank. For nearly thirty years he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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i, Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret friendship 
with the rulers of the Dakhin, and ^Abd l-Fazl, on one occasion, gave his 
fativa that M. ^A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of 
Malik ‘^Ambar; and Muhammad Ma^siim, one of his servants, once 
informed the emperor that he would find Malik Ambar’s correspondence 
in the possession of ^Abd^^ ’r-Kahim of Lakhnau (No. 197), who was much 
attached to M. ^A. Mahabat Khan was appointed to inquire into this ; 
but ^Abd^ ’r-Eahim of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. People 
said, M. ‘^A.’s motto was, “ people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship,” and all seem to have been inclined to blame him 
for maliciousness and faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from 
his newswriters whom he had posted at various stations. He read their 
reports at night, and tore them up. But he was also proverbial for his 
liberality and love of letters. The Md^d^ir-i Rahmi^ is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity ; it shows that he was the Moecenas of 
Akbar’s age. People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ‘^Ali Sher 
(vide p. 107, note 6). M. ^A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As poet he wrote under the name of Rahim, 

Though his father had been a Shi^^ah, M. ‘^A. was a Sunni ; but people 
said he was a Shi^^ah, but practised taqiyya.^ 

M. ^A.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Fahim. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl ; but he appears to have been a Kajput. He grew 
up with M. ‘^A.’s sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell 
with his son Firuz lOian and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
who had imprisoned his master. M, ^A. built him a tomb in Dihli, which 
is now called Nila Burj, near Humayun’s tomb. (Asdr^ ’s-sanddid.) 

M. ^A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Almd Irich (or Irij), Shahnawdz Khdn Bahddur (No. 255). When 
young he used to be called Khdn Khdndn-i jawdn. He distinguished 
himself by his courage. In the 40th year of Akbar he was made a 
Commander of 400. In the 47th year, after a fight ^ with Malik ‘^Ambar 
who got wounded, he received the title of Bahddur. During the reign of 
Jahangir he was called Shahnawaz Khan (vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028, from excessive 
drinking. (Vide Tuzuk, p. 270.) 

' Called Ma^asir-i Rahimi in allusion to his name M. <lAbd'^-’r-Rahim. Vide Elliot’s 
Index (Ist edition), p 377. 

* Wherever Shi^ahs are in the minority, they practise, if necessary, taqiyya 
fear, caution), i.e., they do as if they were Sunnis. A Shi9ha may even vilify his own 
sect, if his personal safety requires it. 

Near Nander.— B.] 
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Two of his sons are mentioned in the PddisMhndma. 1. Mirza Khan. 
He was Fawjdar of Kangrah, and retired “ foolishly ” from public life 
in Eabi'^ II, 1046. But he was re-employed and was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 {Pddishdhndmi II, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Klian. He got in 1047 a present of 4,000 E., and received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawaz Khan generally ShaJmaivdz Khdn-i 
Jahdngm, to distinguish him from Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawl, a grandee 
of Shahjahan. 

2. Mirzd Ddrdh Ddrdh-Khdn. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Shahjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of Shahnawaz Kh«an as hostages (yanjhamdl). 
When the prince after the fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go 
to the Dakhin, he wrote to Darab Khan to move to Gatjhi (N.W. entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Darab wrote him that he could not come, being 
besieged by the zamindars of the place. He fell at last into the hands of 
Parwiz and Mahabat Khan, and as Jahangir had “ no objections ”, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. ^A. as a present of a “ melon ”. A short time 
before ‘^Abd^^^ ’llah Khan had killed Diirab’s son and a son of Shahnawaz 
Khan. 

3. Mmd RaJmdn Ddd. His mother belonged to the Sandahas of 
Amarkot. Though very dissolute, he was the m.ost liked by his father. 
He died, at Balapur, about the same time as his eldest brother. Vide 
Tuziik, p. 315. No one dared to inform his father of the event, till 
people sent at last the famous saint Hazrat ‘^Isa of Sindh to M. ‘^A. on 
a visit of condolence. 

4. Mirzd Amr^^ 'llah. He grew up without education, and died when 
young. 

30. Raja Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das. 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Eaja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 
European historians say that he was the adopted son of Eiija Bh. D., 
but Muhammadan historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindus make absolutely no difference between a real and an 
adopted son. He is also known under the title of Mirzd Rdja, and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihari Mai (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed 
against Eana Kika, and gained, in 985/ the great battle near Goganda.^ 

[1 Corrected in No. 109. — B.] 

2 The best account of this battle is to be found in Bada,oni, who was an eye-wdtness. 
Bad. II, 230 to 237. The whole is left out in Briggs. 
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Haja Ramsah of Gwaliyar was killed with his sons, whilst the Rana 
himself in the nieUe was wounded by Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt 
annoyed, because M. S. did not follow up his victory, and so recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjab, M. S. 
commanded the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. 
Muhammad Hakim died, and M. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the country 
in order. He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim’s 
sons (^I. Afrasyab and M. Kayqubad) ; but was soon after sent back to 
Kabul, where he chastised the Raiishanis who, like other Afghan tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After the death of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the Yusufza^is, M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34) and 
Hakim Abu '1-Fat h. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan 
Das had a fit of madness (p. 318). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled 
in consequence of loud complaints of the people against the Rajputs 
and M. S.’s indifference to the Kabulis, and was appointed Governor 
of Bihar, to which province the tiiyids of the Kachhwahas had been 
transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the 
title of Kuwar, received from Akbar the title of Raja and a Command of 
Five Thousand. In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, 
as Puraii Afal and Raja Sangram, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1015 are given 
in Stewart's History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121).^ In the 35th year, 
M. S. invaded Orisa by way of Jharkand (Chuttia Nagpur). The result 
of this expedition was the, cession of Puri. In the 37th year, when the 
Af^iins under Khwaja Sulayman and Kliwaja Usman attacked Puri, 
M. S. again invaded Orisa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to the 
Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conipiests in Bhati 
(the eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, 
Akbarnagar, or Rajmahall, at a place which Slier Sluili, before him, had 
selected as a convenient spot, as also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherpur 
Murcha (Mymensing). The whole of 'Eastern Bengal on the right side 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, M. S. 
married the sister of Lachmi Nara^^in, Raja of Kuch Bihar, who had 


^ The name of “ Sayyid ” Khan which occurs several times in Stewart, 

I.C., should be corrected to Sa<Jid Khan the same grandee whose biography 

was given above (p. 351). Such as take an interest in the History of Bengal and Orisa 
should make use of the Akbarnama, which contains many now facts and details not given 
in Stewart. 
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declared liimself a vassal of tlie Mii^iil empire. In the same year, M. S, 
fell dangerously ill at Ghoraghat, when the Afghans attacked him. 
They were soon after driven back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S.’s 
sons,i into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, i\L S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Ilijaz Klian into Kuch Bihar for the protection of Lachml 
Nara^in. In tlie 44th year M. S., at Akbar’s recpiest, joined the Dakhin 
war. Thinking that the Afghans, in consecpience of the death of their 
leader, tJie rich ^Isa of Ghoraghat, Avould remain quiet, M. S. a])pointed 
his son Jagat Singh (No. 160) Jiis de])uty, and joined Ih’ince Salim at 
Ajmlr. J'^gat Singh died after a short time, and was succeeded by Maha 
Singh, a grandson of M. S. The Afghans under Usman used this 
op])ortunity, defeated, in tlie doth year, the inqierials near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S. then hastened 
back over Rahtas, and defeated the Afghfins near Sherpur ^Atiil, a town 
of the Sirkar of Sharifabad, which extended from Bardwan to Bath 
Singh, S. of Murshibabad. After this victory, which obliged ^IJsman 
to retreat to Orisa, M. S. paid a visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand 
had been the limit of [)romotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M. S. to a command of Seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every 
Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. Shrihrukh {vide p. 326) and 
M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

M. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part wliich he played at the time of Akbar’s death is known from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it ])riident to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Raja had made, and sent him to Bengal. But soon after (1015), 
he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Rohtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the Emjieror. In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was jiermitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to 
serve with M. ^Abd" ’r-RahIm (No. 29) in the Dakhin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign, AAdiilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned tliemselves on the 
funeral pile. At the time of his death, only one of his numerous sons 
was alive, Bha,o Singh, regarding whose succession to the title, vide 
Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, p. 130. 

The ground on which the T«ij at Agra stands, belonged to Man Singh. 


1 He died in 1005. 


23 
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31. Muhammad ftuli ^an Barlas, a descendant of the Barmaqs (?).^ 

He served under Humayun, and held Multan ‘di^jaglr. In the beginning 

of Akbar’s reign, lie conveyed, together with Shams^^ VI -Din Atga (No. 15) 
the princesses from Kfibul to India. His iKijCd was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Nagor. For a short time he was also Governor of Mfdwa. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzbak {vide 
No. 48) in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaraan, Iskandar fled to 
Bengal, and Auclh was given to Muhammad Quli Khan di^jagtr. 

He subsequently served under Mun^im Khan in Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 19th year when Da^ud had withdrawn to Satgaw (Hugli) Mun^^ini 
Khan dispatched M. Q. to follow up the Afghans, whilst he remained 
with Baja To:lar Mai in Tanda to settle financial matters. When M. Q. 
Khan arrived at Satgaw I)a^ud withdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Satgaw M. Q. Khan invaderl the district of Jesar (ffi'ssore), where 
Sarmadi, a friend of Da^fid's, had rebelled ; but the inq)erialists met 
vith no success, and returned to Satgaw. Mun^im Khan at last ordered 
Totlar Mai to join M. G. Khan, and subsequently botli moved into 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier i\l. Q. Khan died at Mcdnl])ur 
(Midnapore), Bamazan, 982. He seems to have died a natural death, 
though some accused one of his eunuchs of foul play. 

His son, Mlrzd Faridm Barhls (No. 227). He served under M. 
‘^Abd’^ ’r-BahIm (No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jaiu Beg 
iNo. 47) to (V)urt. He was a Commander of Five Hundred. Under 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a command 
of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram against Bana 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ^All Barlas was made by Jahangir a Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32. Tarson I^an, sister's son of Shah Muhammad Sayf'‘ 'I-Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson ■\Iuhammad Khan. Sayf^‘ T-Mulk 
had been an independent ruler in [ffiarjistan (a ])art of JChurasan) ; but 
he had to submit to J ahmasp (A.ir. 940). 

1 8() in the MSS, ; but the name linruiaq is very doubtful. Beiny a “ Jiarlas ”, lie 
belonged to that C'haghlaJ tribe which traced its descent to or — the MSS. 

have various forinn tor this name — who Is the 8th aueeytor of Timur. If jy bo the 
correct form, the substitution of ^v^y, a renowned name in Muhammadan history, 
would not appear altogether impossible. The MSS. of the Ma^d^ir have IJtimntaq 
In the beginning of the Akbarmima, Abu ’l-Kazl says that this 8th ancestor of Timur was 
the first that held the title of harlds, which means the .same as .'^iiujd^, brave. Another 
Barlas had been mentioned above on p. 210. An Amir Chakti Barlas served with distinction 
under Timur. 



Tarson Kli an was in tlic service of Eayrani Klian (No. 10), and joined 
Akbar when llayrarn fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him, togetlier with 
Ilajl Muhammad Slstanl (No. 55), to see llayram on his way to Makkah, 
as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the empire. T. was subse({iiently 
])romoted to the post of a Commander of Five Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of Bhakkar [mie No. 107), and then of Patan in 
Gujrat. In the 21st year he served in BajpCitana, vide No. PI. In the 
25rd year he was made Fawjdar of Jaunpur, at the same time that Mulla 
Muhammad Yazdi (vide p. 19(S) was appointed Qaziy^^ '1-Quzat and Sadr 
of tlie Sirkar. When the .launpur Bebellion broke mit, T. with other 
faithful Amirs moved to Bihar jigainst Bahadur Khan and ^Arab Khan, 
who were joined by Ma^sum Khan FaranlPudi (No. loT). In the 27th 
year he served under M. ^iVzIz Koka. in Bdiar. When tlu; Qaijshals 
(No. 50) left iMa‘^suni Khan and joined the lm])erialists, M. ^Azlz sent 
T. Kh. to Glioriighat, where most of the Qa([shrds had jagirs. T. 
stayed at Tajpur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma'^sum Khan 
came with a large army from Bhatl ( ])lundered Western 

Bengal, a})proaching even the eTivirons of Tanda ; ho also sent a detach- 
ment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the fort of Tajpur. The siege 
w^a.s raised by a corps s(Uit by Sludibaz h^an-i Kambu (No. 80) from 
Patna, and T. was thus enabled to join Slulhbaz and drive away the 
rebels from U])per Bengal. Ma^sum fled again to Bhati, and Slulhbaz 
and T. ]^. planned an expedition against ‘^Lsa, who had allorded Ma'^suin 
shelter. They crossed the Ganges at IGiizrpur, which stands on the 
frontier of Bhati, took Sunnargaw, plundered Baktara])ur (0, where 
<; I sa used to live, and nearly caught Ma^sum. At this j uncture, ^ I sa Tadurned 
from an expedition to Kuril Bihar, and atta,eked the Imperialists near 
Bhowal (N. of Dacca). The Im])erialists had entrenched themselves 


1 Abu ’l-Fazl jzives this spelliui? in the Akliar nfima, and says it means hwJand (from 
tlio Hiiulustaiii down the riccr), and extends nearly 400 ko.'< from east bi uest, and 
300 kos from N.8., from 44ubct to the oeean. It would thus im lude tlie Sumlarlian and 
the traets along tho Megna. (Jrant, in the Vth Kepoit, ]). 2(;0, note, deHnes Hhatl as 
eompnsing tho Sunderban and all tho neighboiiiing low lands, oven Hijll, overllowed 

by the tide. _ , rr i i 

Isa’s father, aeeording to Abfi ’l-Faz.l, A\as a Eajpnt of tho Hais elan, if I read correctly 
my MSS. Ho came in eontaet witli Salim Khan and Fa) Khan of Ikngal, was killed ; and 
Ill's twm sons, <ilsri and Ismatlil, wore sold as slaves. Tliey were subsoipiontly traced by 
Qulb" ’d-l)in Khan, 9Lsas uncle, to Tnran, and brought back, qlsa soon beeamo the 
chief of Hhati, and had twelve great zamindars dependent on him. Hence he is generally 
called by Abu ’1-Fazl Marzhfni-i Bhfdi, ruler of Jjhafi. He gave tho Impm lalists no end 
of trouble. He must not be confounded wiHi the Vakil of Qutlh Khiin of Oiisa, 

who ceded Puri to Man Singh. 
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near the Ih'ahniaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time 
both by land and on the river. At one time T. 1^. with a small detach- 
ment came too near a position held by the enemy, and was attack(Hl 
by Ma^sum Man and wounded. Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by Ma^ sum (992). For a relat ion of his, vide No. 400. 

33. ftiya Man Gung. 

Qiijd is a Turkish word and means zeh, ornament. Gung, if it is the 
Persian word, means “ dumb He served under nuniayfm, and held 
Kol Jahlll. On tlie {ij)proach of Ilemu, he joined Tardi Beg (No. 12) in 
Dihlh and retreated with him. After Hemu's defeat, Qiya was sent to 
Anrra, and was raised to the tlignitv of a Fommaiider of Five Thousand. 
Several ])argana,s in Owfiliar having been given to him as tugill, Qiya 
Man, in the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwfdiyar, which was held 
by Blul Man, a general of Salim Slnlh, during whose reign Gwiiliyar had 
been the ea])itai of the em])ire. I>hll Man, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort for a long time, wished ^ to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Ramsah, whose ancestors had held (Iwaliar, when ()iya Man 
arrived, and after defeating the Raja, prepared himself to besiege Bhil 
Man. When Akbar, in 9()(), came to Agra, he sent a detaclinient to 
assist Qiya, and Bhil Man submitted. 

He was a friend of Bayram, but was the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiyil Man joined Man Zaman’s rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of Mun^im Khan. 

After the first compiest of Bengal, Q. M. was sent to Orisa, to settle 
matters. He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and when, in the 25th year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, 
Qutlu Man seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiya Klifin in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers, Q. M. was killed (989).- 

1 fSo the Ma^d'iJr. 'Die Snwdnih says that Kaja Kamsiih with a large force of Hajiiuts, 
had come to besiege Owahyar. Finslita instead of Bhil Khan (Akbarn.ima, Sawanili, 
Bada,oni) hasSiihayl Khan (?), and Iqbrd Khan (?) for Qiyd Khan, ride Briggs, IT, p. 104. 
The change iroin to is not reinarkalile ; but the alteration of Li to ^}\J\ is more 
violent, as ^^e have an additional ahf and Idm. 

How untrustworthy our printed editions are may be seen from Kliafl Khan’s List of 
Commanders of Five Thousand under Akbar lAV. lidd. Indira J, p. 237), where the native 
editors have given three wrong names among twelve, viz. : — 

I*. 237, last line, for Amin Khan Kokd, read Zayn Khun Koka (No. 34). 

B. 238, 1. 1, for Shuj>i^ Khan, read Shvjd^at Khan (No. 14). 

P. 238, 1. 2, for Ra.sfd Khan, read Tarmn Khan (No. 32). 

Moreover Khafi Khan’s list is most incomplete, and does not coincide, although ho 
says so, with the number of Panjhazaris given in the TabaqCil, 

‘ Several copies of the Tahaqdt which I have con.sulted, say that Qiya Khan died 
in984(?). 
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Tardi Khan (No. 101), his son, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 
He accompanied Prince Danval to the Dakhin, but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49tli year he was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thousand Five Hundred, and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees. 

V. Commanders of Four Thousand Five Hundred. 

34. Zayn ^and son of Khwaja Macfsud of Hanxt. 

His father, IDivyaja Macjsud ^AlT, was a servant of Akbar’s motiier. 
The name of his mother was Plcha Jan Anaga ; she was one of Akbar's 
nurses. On Humayuii’s flight to Persia, Ma([srid was always near the 
howdah of Akbar's mother, and remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. His brother was ^waja Hasan (Zayn Khan's uncle), 
whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince 
Parwiz. 

In 993, Mirza Huhammad Hakim, Akliar's brother, had died, and 
Akbar crossed the Indus for Zfibulistan. Zayn lOian was at that time 
a Commander of Two Tliousand a,nd thve Hundred, and was sent against 
the Ah“isufza,Is. This tribe, says ^Abu '1-Fazl, had formerly been in Qarfiba^ 
and Qandahar, and had invadiHl Krdiul, where a great number of them 
were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. 'the remainder settled at Lamghanat, 
and subse((uently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor,- and were notorious robliers. In Rajor, 
there was also a tribe of the name of Siillanl, wlio traced their descent 
to a daughter of Sultan Sikandar. The Yu ufzrUls deprived them 
treacherously of tlieir district ; a few of the Sultanldes, liowever, 
remained in Bajor from attachment to their old (‘Oiintry. 

On a former occasion, when Ak])ar jia,d movinl against M. Muhammad 
Hakim, the chiefs of the VfisufzrUls submitted, and one of them, Kfilu, 
wimt with Alvbar to Agra and was hospitably treated. H(^ fled, however, 
but was caught by Shams” *d-l)in Klulfl (No. 159) near Atak, and was 
sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, lie fled 
again and stirred u]) ids countrymen. 

Zayn Khan moved into tJic District of Bajor - (north of Pasliawar), 
and punished the YusufzfPls. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected a fort in rlakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He liad at last to ask 


1 As lie was Akbar’s foster-brother ; he is generally called in histories, Zayn Khan 


Koka. 

[2 Or B.jur (‘p.— P.] 
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for reinforcements^ and Akbar sent to him Raja Bir Bar and ITakim 
Abu d-Fath with some troops. Zayn JOifin asked them to attack the 
Afghans whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir Bar 
and Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, who were no friends of Zayn Khiin, proposed 
that they should attack the Yusufza^is together and then go back. 
Z. said it would not do lo return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could 
do, was to return the same way they had come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road (over Z. TGi. paid no 

attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because he 
was afraid they would denounce him at Fourt. As soon as the Afghans 
saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow 
vallev. On passing the Girewa ^ Balandri Z. Kh. who 

commanded the rear {chanddwal), was so severely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows and stones were showered from all sides on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses ran into the 
train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to ])revent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janish Bahadur 
(No. 235) got hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of 
the mel'e. In the greatest disorder the Imperialists reached the next 
station, when the mere rumour of an approach of the Afghans dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their way, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the Afghans. Their 
enemies being engaged in ])lundering, they were at first safe ; but next 
day wer(j all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
500 0 Ulcers fell {vide p. 214). 

In the 3l8t year (994), Z. operated successfully against the 
Mahmands and Ghoris near Pashawar, who under their chief Jalal'^ ’d-Din 
Rawshani had committed numerous jiredations. In the next year, Z. Kh. 
was made governor of Zribulistan vice Man Singh, and moved, in the 
33rd year, against the YilsufzaHs. After eight months' fighting they 
submitted, but Z. M. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the 
river Pajkora*- where their district commences. During the 

festival of the ^Id-i Qurhdni (Baqr ^Id, in Zi Jlijjah), he sur])rised the 
Af^ilns and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherever 

1 (lirewa means a hill. 

“ Or Panjkora. 
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he thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufficient number of soldiers ^ 
[Vide No. 46.) 

In the 35th year he was sent to punish several rebellious zanundars 
in the Himiilayas. Most of them, as Eaja BudI (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot 
(vide p. 319), Bay Pertab of Mankot, Rilja Parisram of Mount Jamu, 
Baja Basu of Mau, Bay Baldhadr of Ijakhinpur, etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Pour 
Thousand, Z. was allowed an ^alam and a naqqdm (vide p. 5ll), and 
was a])pointcd, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindiikusli, when new op])ortunities olfercd for 
punishing the mountaineers. 

Ill the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kabul, vice Qiilij Khan. In the same year. Prince Salim 
fell in love with Z. Kh.'s daughter, and married her soon after, though 
Akbar was displeased (vide p. 288, 1. 1, from below). With the death 
of Jalal Khan Bawshani the disturbances in Zabulistaii came to an 
end, and Z. IGi, was ordered to Labor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpiir, called him to Agra. 

Z. I^. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several instruments, and composed poems. As Sa^’id Khan (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Qulij l^an (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. I^. famous 
for his elephants. 

A son of his, Shukr^^ TJllah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of 
Two Hundred. The Ma^d4r mentions another sou, Mu^ul Khan, who 
served under Jahangir and Shahjahan (vide Padishahn. II, ]). 641) and 
died 19th Bama:an, 1067. He commanded for some time Port Odgir 
ill the Dakhiii, where the author of the Ma^d^ir later found an inscription 
referring to his appointment. Por a second daughter, vide p. 346. 

For Zayn KhaiCs brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Mirza Yusuf Khan, son of Mir Ahmad-i Bazawi. 

He was a real 8ayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
In the 30th year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


1 Such forts were called Th'inas, now the common word for a police station. 

“ Tharia means a corps of cavalry, matchlockinen, and archers, stationed within an 
enclosure. Their duty is to Ljuard the roads, to hold the places surrounding the Thnna^ 
and to dispatch provisions {rasad) to the next Thdna." Pddishdhnma, i, p. 1()7. 

How old the use of the word Tfuina is, may be seen from the fact that it occurs 
frequently on Tribeni and Satgaw inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Hijrah, 
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When Shfilibilz Khan left Bihiir for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (995), when Qasim Khan 
(Ko. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as ruler. He was much 
liked by the people cf that country, conciliated Shams Ohak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Mararaj and Kaniraj, i.e., the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every j)iece of ground is called j}atta, though a j)atta 
originally is ecpial to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa (lldlil) of Akbar. Two and a half 
paffas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Bigha. Tliree kinds of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some l^arwdrs 
of shall. A Haru'dr is ecpial to 3 imms, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the tark, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the Rabl^ crop, they take 2 (arks from eacdi 
patta of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having f)een recently 
anne.xed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs f^armlrs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the Hanrdr being reckoned at IG dams. For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y. ]^. 

In the 30tli year, one of M. Y. Kh.'s Miitasaddis (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-pdnzdah) 
higher, ami the kJianrdr should be valued at 29 ddms. Y. 1^. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility ; but Akbar 
sent Qazi Xur'‘ 'llah and Qa^i ^Ali to Kashmir to rejiort on tlie revamne. 
As M. Y, Khan\s people assumed a threatening attitude, Nur” 41ah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shayl^^Umari(Xo. lG7)to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh.'s people made a conspiraev, and stirnal 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, th(i son 
of M. Y. Kh. s uncle. The disturbances became so siuious tliat Qazi 
‘^Ali and Hasan Beg returned to Hindustan ; but tlie relays blockaded 
the roads and killed Qazi ^Ali. Hasan Begesca[)cd, not without wounds. 
Yadgar then r<‘ad the khufba in his name, and had dies pri^pared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowcai his speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited Kashmir ; but 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh . 
under the charge of Abu ’1-FazI. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to irirapur, where some 
of M. Y. ^.’s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar fled outside of the camp, 
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accompanied by a servant of the name of Yusuf. Ilis camp was plundered 
and M. Y. ^.’s men got hold of Yusuf, who had returned to get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
increased revenue, the country was made IJullisd, and Shams'^ ’d-Dln 
KhafI (No. 159) was appointed Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time 
after, at Prince Salinrs request, M. Y. M. was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. 1^. was appointed Darogha of the To|)]^ana, 
and received Jaunpiir as taj/ill, vice Qulij Klian (1002) ; but in the 41st 
year his jdfjlr was traiisferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when Sadiij of Ilarat (No. 43) died, 
M. Y. Kh. was appointed atfillq to l^rince Murad, whom he joined in 
Bfdapur (Barar). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 322), ^l. Y. Kh . 
distinguished himself, together with Abu 1-Faz], in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Danyfil, in the compiest of Ahmadilbad, on which 
occasion M. Y.Kh. is said to have been more em'rgetic tlian other grandees. 

After joining Akbar's Court at Biirhanpur, in the 4(3th year, M. Y. Kh. 
went again to Prince Danyfil, who, in lOKt, sent him to assist Abu d-Kazl 
and the Khan-Khanfin at Ihilaghat. Put soon after, he died of a,n abscess 
at Jalnapur,^ in Juinada 11, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash, had. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sultanpur, whicli h(^ looked upon as his 
Indian home. Ilis contingent (*onsisted exclusively of Rohllas, whose 
wages he paid monthly. 

His sons. 1. Mind lAishkarl Safshikan f\hdn (No. 375). He was 
under Akbar Thanadar of Blr (Fast of Ahma.dna.gar), arid got from 
Jahangir the title of Safdar Khan, and a (Nf/dl in Pihar. In tlie 5th year 
(of Jaliangir), he was jiromoted to the jio.st of a Cornmarider of 1,500, 
with 700 liorse, and was made in the following year ^fibadar of Kashmir. 
In the 8th year, lie was removed from hi.s ollice. In the 21 st year, when 
Alatiabat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihll to intercn])t iMalifibat’s 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Safshikan t^an, and was 


1 My copy of the Tabdqnt, as also another MS. \vhich I have seen, contains the 
followinct entry — “ At the time he iru.s appointeil to operate aqnmst Raja, he itieil at Janna- 
tdhad ni the Dai'hin, which i.s ijetieraUy called Jaltid pur.'' It is dillicnlt to say how these 
words have found their way into some MS. of the Tahaqdt, which was finished m a.h. 1001, 
or nine yoar.s before M. Y. K Hants death. 



again sent to Bir, where he remained for a long time. He withdrew at 
last from pu})lic life, got a pension of Bs. 12,000 2 )er anmmi, and lived 
at Labor. He died in 1055. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Mansabdars of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork ; and when called to Court, to answer for 
his conduct, he gave Jahangir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 
but also wine was forbidden in the law. For this answer he fell into 
disgrace. 

2. Mlrzd ^Ivaz He was a good prose writer, and wrote a 

history of the world, entitled Chaman. 

3. Mlrzd AJldlun. “ He lived with his brother.” He was su])sequently 
made jMutawaJlI of Sikandra (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 

A relation of M. Y. Mir ‘^Abd** Jlah, was under Shrihjahan a 
Commander of 1,500 and GOO horse. He was for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharur, E. of Bir, mentioned a])ove. He died in the 8th year of 
Shah] alum. 


VL Commanders of Four Thousand. 

30. Mahdi dasim Khan. 

The Tabaqdt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under M. ^Askarl, Babar's third son. whose foster brother ho 
was. His brother was ^azanfar Koka ^ Huniayrm, after the 

con({uest of Gujrat. had appointed ^Askari to Ahmadabad. One night, 
when half drunk, M. ^Askarl said, “ I am king and the shadow of God ; 
when Ghazaiifar gently replied, “ Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
senses," at which all who were present laughed. ‘’Askar! got enraged, 
and imprisoned Ghazanfar ; but he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadur, 
king of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans 
of Askarl. Bahadur thereupon collected anarniy, marched to Ahmadabad 
and drove the Prince away {vide No. 12). 

Alalidl Qasim Khan joined Humayun on his return from Persia, and 
was made in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four 
Thousand. In the 10th year, ‘^Abd'‘ ’l-Majld Asaf Khan (No. 49) had been 
ordered to pursue Khan Zaman (No. 13) ; but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own safety, he fled to Garha (Jabalpur). M. Q. Kh. was, therefere, 
sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpur to Agra, 
and was ordered to capture ‘^Abd^* ’I-Majid. When M. Q. Kh. arrived 

^ lihaznnfarmea.n'i a lion. Badd,onl (II. p. 125, 1. 8) calls him Ghazanfar Beg. The 
Ed. Bibl. Indiea Edition has, by mistake, Ghanazfar. 
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at Garlia, ’l-Majld fled to Khan Zaman ; but tlie wretched state 

of the country displeased M. Q. ]^. so much, that witliout asking Akbar's 
permission, he left Garlia and went to Makkali. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qandahar, and arrived, towards tlie end of the 13th 
year, at Rantanbhur (which Akbar besieged), and asked to be forgiven, 
sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian horses as a ])resent. 
Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Lakhnau 
as tuijuL 

“ Nothing else is known of him ” (Ma^asir). lie had been dead for 
some time in 1001, when the Tahaqat was completed. Hiisayn Khan 
Tukriya (No. 53) was the son of Ids sister and his son-in-law. 

He had a villa at Jjahor, which was called BCkjJi-I Mahdl Qds'nn Khan, 
vide Padiionl TI, 90, 292, and C'alcutta Review for October, 1809 
(Jahangir's Death). 

37. Muzaffar ^an-i Turbati. 

Turhat is the name of a tribe (uhls) in Khurasan. His full name is 
Khwaja Muzaffar All Khan -i Turbati. He was Bayram's Dlvva]i, Bay ram 
delegated him from D]])al])ur tr Slier IMuhammad Dlwana (]). 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the 
Emj)eror to kill Muzaffar, he pardoned him, and made him (Collector) 
of the Pargana of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar made liim Dlvdn-i 
Bwjutiit (Collector of the Imperial Stores, etc.), and at last Dh^an of the 
Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Khan (971). RajaToijar Mai was then 
under him. Acijording to Bada,onr, the two quarrelled incessantly, 
though people said that the Raja was a better financier tlian Muzaffar, 
whose accession to oflice was honoured by the short tdril^ :I{ im 
(^971), or “ Tyrant 

In the 11th year he abolished the Jam^-i Raqml. This is the name 
of the assessment of the Dihll empire, which liad existed since the time 
of Bayram ; but the rent roll showed an assessment very different from 
the actual state of things ; “ for, on account of the number of men 
(kasrat-i mardum, i.e. Jagir-holders) and the unsettled state {qalh-i 
wiliujai) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (ha-ndni 
afzuda) for the sake of more show {hard-ifi nuizld-i i^Lihdr)^ Tl}is.A/;//‘’-f 
Baqnil was now abolished {vide Third Book, A^ln-i Dahmla), and 
Muzaffar prepared a rent roll according to his e.xj)erience and the returns 
of Q<inan(fOs, The new rent roll was called Ilasil-i Hal, or the roll 

of the present actual income {vide p. 352). As the D(i(jh law (pp. 255, 
26G, and p. 252) did not then exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed the number of 
soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Muldzims (friends 
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of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three 
classes^ 

In the r2th year it was re])orted that MuzafTar loved a boy of the 
name of Qutb. Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaffar 
assumed the garb of a FaqTr, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus 
obliged to recall him, and restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for Chaupar (p. 315) had seized Akbar’s 
Court. i\Iuzafl'ar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, and 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Surat, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the I8th year (981), after having been for some time in Sarangpur 
in Mfdwa, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the title of J unilat^ 
H~Mulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take liahtas in South Bihar, he ordered Muzalfar 
to join the expedition, without allowing him first to pay his respeets 
(vide Briggs If, 249). Like his companion, IChwaja Shams’^ ’d-Pin 
Khafi (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several oc'casions, and took ITajlpur, of which the Afghans 
had again takam possession. For these services, iM. was appointed, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Bihar, from Chausa to Gai'hl. Soon after 
the taking of IlajJpur, M. was muirly caught by a party of Afghans, 
who saw him reconnoitering the baidvs of the Ghandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Slnlh Mansur (No. 122) 
and Raja Lodar Mai continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reform.s. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 21) in 980, he was made Gov^ernor 
of Bengal. 

In tin; 25th yi'ar (988), Shfih Mansur subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
which they had s])ent without permission. When he insisted on his 


^ TIh' ■'/r say.s, ho allow od tlio //Vs/ class 18,000 dfhns, tho sooofid S2,000 //., and the 
third 24,(i00 d. j)f) (iinriifti. Those numbers apj)oar to bo very lar*i;o, when compared with 
p. 211. Jhit what s\a.s tho value of a ddin lu those days V In tho lOtli year of Akbar's 
rcii^n, the followinj^ pay rojpjlatiou was introduood : — 

Aluo'hul, Af;^an, or Hindi 

Sih (typas . 1,000 d. per mensem. 

Pn nspKM . 800 r/. ,, 

Yuk fi.'.pit'i . 000 d. ,, 

1st Class llaj puts 800 d. „ 

2nd ditto ditto GOO d. „ 

(Akbarnama). But at that time 40 dams Avero equal to 1 Akbarshahi Rupee, which 
differed very little from our rupee. 
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demaiuls, Ma''srim-i Kabuli and so.veral otlior grandees tliat held jrigirs 
in Bihar, rebelled. MuzaiTar imitated Sluih Mansur’s ])olicy in Bengal, 
and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Biiba Khan 
Qatfshrd and other Jagirdars of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would 7iot listen to })ro|)osals of peace. 
At last the Biliilr rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sulhcient 
force to take the held against Muzatfar. Notwithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orisa, had not MuzaiTar 
betrayed his weakness by moving to the h'ort of Tanda, which, according 
to Bada,ouT, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full j)ardon, permission to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their ]>roperty. At this junctur(\ Sharaf'^ 
'd-Din Husayn (No. 17) escaped from iVIuzalTar's (‘ustody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.'s miserable condition. They moved, 
therefore, against Tamla, took it, captured M., and killed him (Uabi^^ I, 
988).i 

The Jami^ Masjid in Agra was built by i\IuzatTar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, which still go by the name of Nawah Muzaffar Khan kl 
Masjid or Kfdl Masjid. The Ma'^dfir says it stood in the Katra MiijCin 
Kaqlq, but this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jami^ Masjid of Agra was built, in 1058, by Jahan 
Ara Begum, Shahjahan’s daughter, at a cost of five lacs of Ru])ees. 

According to the Mir^al" d-^Alam, his youngest daughter was married 
to Shfih hath" ’llah of Shiraz. 

38. Sayf I^an Koka, elder brother of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was ])regnant with 
vSayf Khan, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to be a daughter. 8he complained of this to Akbar’s mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that lie would incur 
his displeasure if he should do so ; “ besides,” said he, “ it slhall be this 
time a tine boy.” The mother looked upon Prince Akbar's words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Khan was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Khan, and made him, though quite 
young, a Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by 
his bravery, especially in the 17th year, at the taking of Surat, where he 
Avas wounded by a bullet. In the beginning of the next year (981), he 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Ahmadabad 
(p. 313), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad Ilusayn Mirza. 

1 According to Jiadri,oni (II, p. 282), Muzaffar capitulated, left the fort, and was then 
■captured and slain. 
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How Akbar appreciated his services may be seen from tln^ fact, that 
liavin^ iieard that 8ayf Khan was heavily involved, ho paid, on his return 
to Agra, every debt due by him. 

Hi s two sons, 8her Afkan (355), and Aman” dlah (356) are mentioned 
]:)('low as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39. Raja Todar Mai, a Khatri. 

He was born at Lfihor. The Madsif'^ 'l-Umard does not record liis 
services before the 18th year of Akbar’s reign ; but T. M. appears to have 
(uitcred Akbar's service at a very early period. In 971, lie was employed 
under Huzah’ar (Bad. II, 65), and in 972, he serv^ed under Akbar against 
Khan Zaman (vide No. 61). He held the first important post in the I8th 
year, wlieii after the conquest of Gujrat he was left there to assess that 
proviiK'.e. In the 19th year, after the con([uest of Patna, he got an 
^alam and a naqqdra (A'’in 19), and was ordered to aia’ompanv .Alun^ini 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle 
with Da^ud Khan-i Kararani, when Khan Alain (vide No. 58) had been 
killed, and ^lun^im KhaiTs horse had run away, the Raja held his ground 
bravely, and ‘Aiot only was there no defeat, but an actual victory”. 
’‘What harm,” said Todar Mai, “if Khan ‘’Alam is dead ; what fear, 
if the Khan K ha nan has run away, the em])ire is ours ! ” After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and Orlsa, Todar Mai went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When jyhan Jahan (No. 24) 
went to Bengal, dodar Mai was ordered to aciamqiany him. He dis- 
tinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of I)a*'Qd. In the 
LJlst year, he took the s})oils of Bengal to (knirt, among them 300 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vhizir 
Khan (No. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 
Ahmadabad matters with \ azir Khan, Muzaffar llusayn, at the instigation 
of Mihr ^All Kolabl, rebelled. Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but d'odar Mai was ready to fight, and defeated Muzaffar in the 22n(l 
year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from Ahmadafnid. Vbizlr Khan 
would have beim lost in this battle, if Todar Mai iiad not come to hi.s 
assistance. .Aluzall'ar, after his defeat, fled to Jilnagarh. 

In the same year Todar i\lal w^as appointed Vazir. When Akbar 
I(dt Ajniir for the Panjfib, the house idols of the Raja were lost, as 
mentioiKal on p. 33, note. 

When th(‘ news of .Muzaffar's death (No. 37) and the occupation of 
the whohi of Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent 
d’odar Mai. SadH[ Khan, Tarson Khan, etc., from Fathpur SikrI to Bihar. 
Muhibb ^All (No. 107), Governor of Rahtas and Muhammad Ma^sum 
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Khan-i Farankluidl (No. 157) wore appointed kumaJcls, or auxiliaries. 
The latter joined the Raja with 3,000 well-equi[)])od horse, evidently 
bent on rebellion. Todar ]\lal managed to keep him rpiiet ; but he 
reported the matter to Court. The Rengal rebels, under jMa*’ sum-i Kabuli, 
the Qaqshrds, and Mirza Sharaf“ 'd-J_)Tn Husayn, with 30,000 horse, 
500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, had collected near iMungir, 
and Todar Mai, from fear of treachery among his auxiliaries, shut himself 
up in the Fort of Mungir, instead of risking a general engagement. During 
the siege, two of his ollicers, Humayun Farmill and Tarkhan Dlwana, 
joined the rebels. Though sulTering from want of ])ro visions, Todar 
Mai held himself bravely, es])ecially as he received timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted for some time, Bilba Khan ()aqshal 
died, and Jabari, son of Majnun Khan Qa([shrd desired to h'ave. The 
rebel army dispersed ; Ma^silm-i Kfibull went to South Bihar, and ‘^Arab 
Bahadur wished to siuqirisc Palna, and take ])ossessi()n ol the Imperial 
treasury, which Pahar Khan (perhaps No. 107) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that town. After sending Ma^sfim-i Ka.ranldiridi to Patna, to 
assist Pahar Khan, Todar Mai, and Sadi([ Khan followed Ma^sum-i 
Kabuli to Bihar. jMa^sum made a fruitless attempt to defeat Sadiq 
Khan in a sudden night attack, but was o])liged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum with ^Isa Khan, Zamindar of Oi isa. 'Todar Mai was thus enabled 
to re})ort to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as (Jarlil, was re-annexed to 
the Dihli empire. 

In the 27th year (990) Todar Mai was made Divan, or rather Vakil. 
During this year he introduced his hna.neial reforms wdiich have made 
him so famous. The third book ol the A^In contains his ncAV rent-roll, 
or Asl-i Jam^-l Ttmidr, which siipeisedcd .Muza, liar's assessment (p. 373). 
His regulations regarding the coinage have been alluded to above, and 
others may be found in the Akbarnania. 

The most important reform introduced by Todar Mai is the change 
in the language and the cliaracder used lor t he rev'^enue accounts. V ormcrly 
they had been kept in Hin<ll by Hindu M aharnrs. Todar Ma,l ordered 
tliat all government accounts should hencefortli la; written in P('rsian. 
He thus forced his co-religionists to learn the court language of their 
rulers—a circumstaiu'e which may wadi conq^are to tiu; introduction 
of the Fnglish language in the courts o! India. The study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Maks order, and Akbar’s generanis policy of allowing Hindus to 
compete for the highest honours— w^e saw' on p. 353 that Man Singh ^ w as the 
first Commander of Seven Thousand— explain two facts, first, that before 


Or Mahu Singh ?— P ] 
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the end of the 18th century the Hindus had almost become the Persian 
teachers of the Muhammadans ; secondhj, that a new dialect could arise 
in u])per India, the Urdu, which without the Hindus as receiving medium, 
never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to To lar Mai's order or to Akbar's policy, which once initiated, 
his succ(issors, willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne 
in mind that before the times of Akbar, the Hindus, as a rule, did not 
study Persian, and stood therefore politically below their Muhammadan 
rulers. 

In the ‘29th year, Akbar honoured him by [)aying him a visit. In the 
32nd year, a Khatrl, from j)rivate hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at 
night time. The man was at once cut. down. 

AVhen lUr Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war with the YnsufzfPis, 
T. ^I. was ordered to accompany iMan Singh, who had been a])pointed 
command(‘T-in-chief. In the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, 
T. M. was left in charg(i of J^rdior. Soon after, he applical for leave to 
go to the banks of the (langes, as he was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let him go ; but he recalled him from Hardwar, and told liini that looking 
after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. T. i\[. unwillingly returned,' but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the year 998 (vide No. 27, p. 353). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contem- 
poraneous historians, Toilar Mai's fame, as general and finamaer, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar’s grandees ; together with Abu '1-Fazl 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at tlui present day. 

His son Dharu (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while serving under T^an Khanan 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes. 

The name 'fodar Mai is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindi d, 
and r, which explains the s[)elling “ Torel Mall ”, Avhich we find in old 
histories. Under ShTdijahan also there lived a distinguished courtier 
of the name “ Todar Mai 

The Tafrlh’' 7-^/nidmU says Todar MaPs father died when T. M. was 
quite young, and that the widow was in great distress. T. M., at an early 

1 This is tho title of a IVr.sian M.S. preserved in the Library of the Asiatic So<-i(dy 
of Ben,(^al. It was composed by Sil (diand, of the (lovernmctit Colleg(5 of At^ra, and treats 
of the antupiities of that town. The book f^ives many valuable and interestinj' particulars. 
In the preface an Lu^'lish gentleman is praised, whose (’hristian names are James 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. The name clearly ends in <jton, and may bo 
Babmgton or some other similar name. The stylo is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arrangement. 
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age, showed much clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment as writer, from wliich humble position he rose to the greatest 
honours. 

^0. Muhammed Q,asim Khan, of Nlshapur. 

The Ma^dxir calls him Qasim Muhammad Khan, and has put his name 
under the letter Q ; but Abu T-Fazl, IWla,onT, and the Tabaqdt give his 
name in the above order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nlshapur, and fled after the invasion of 
the IJzbak's to India, where he served under Bay ram ]\han. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar 8ur, and served as Ifardival, 
or leader of the van, under Khan Zaman (No. 13) in the battle with Hemu. 
Immediately after, but still iii the first year of Akbar’s reign, he was 
sent against Haji Khan, who had defeated Rana Udai Sing of Maiwar, 
n,nd taken possession of Niigor and Ajmir. Haji Khrin was an old 
servant of Slier l^iin, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of the Imperialists, however, Haji Khan’s army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. M. Q. 1^. thus took 
[possession of Nagor and Ajmir, which for a long time remained the 
south-western frontier of Akbar's empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bayram’s party, and joined the Chaghta^i 
nobles. He commanded the left wing of Shams^^ ’d-Din Atga's corps in 
the fight in which Bayram was defeated (p. 332). After tlie victory, 
he received Multan as jagir. 

He was next sent to Sarangpur in Midwa, where, in the 0th year, he 
was visited by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get hold of ^Abd’* ’llah Khan [Jzbak (No. 14). 
M. Q. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tabaqdt, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sarangpur. 

41, Vazir Khan, brother of ‘’Abd^ ’1-MajId-i Asaf Khan (1), of 
Harat (No. 49). 

When Vazir Khan escaped with his brother (vide below. No. 49) 
from Bahadur Khan (No. 21), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequently, 
through the mediation of Muzaffar Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself 
and Asaf Khan. 

In the 21st year, when ^Azlz Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar’s 
displeasure. V. was sent to Gujrat to govern in ^Aziz’s name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
(sipahsdldir) of the province. But he did not distinguish himself, and 
Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Todar Mai (No. 39) to Gujrat, to take 
the administration out of V. hands. It happened that about the 

24 
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same time, Mihr ^A]i Gulabi, a friend of M. Ibifililm Hiisayn, rebelled 
and set up as kin^ IMuzalfar Husayn Ibrahim's young son, whom he had 
brought from the Dakhin. As mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed 
through Todar Maks bravery. When the Raja left, Mihr ^AH appeared 
again, and V. most of whose soldiers had joined the rebel, shut 
himself up in the fort of Ahmadalnid. In one of the assaults, Mihr ^Ali 
was killed by a bullet, and Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not 
improve, and oppressions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
y. Kh. and called him to Court. 

In tlie 25th year, Akbar appointed him vazlr in the place of Shah 
Mansur of kSluraz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. ^Aziz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, 
V. Kh. was ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the 
flight of i\Ia‘^sum Khan sickness obliged ^Aziz to return to Bihar, he left 
V. Kh. in charge of the ])rovince, till a new Subadar should be appointed. 
V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and moved against Qutlu Kham 
ruler of Orisa, whom he defeated (vide p. 35()). Qutlu, in the fcllowing 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of On'sa. V. Kl) . 
returned to Tanda, and applied himself, with the assistance of fSadiq 
Khan (No. 43) and Sludibaz Khan-i Kanibu (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 3ht year, Akbar ordered that each silba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazir Khan was appointed Silbadar of Bengal, 
with iMuhibb ‘^Ali Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 
995, V. M. died. 

Shahbaz Man, who was Ba,l^shi of Bengal, allowed Mirza Muhammad 
Salih, V. M.'s son, to take command of his father's contingent. But 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murad 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to (Murt. On the route, 
at Fathpur Hanswah, he behaved so rebelliously, that Mir Murad 
imprisoned him with the as.sistance of the jagirdars of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. lie was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Qulij Khan. 

He is called Aridajdnl, from Andajan, a province of Fanjhdna, south 
of the Sayhun. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Timurides. His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mirza Bayqra’s 
court. 

The princij)al facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 35, note 2. 
In mentioning his appointment to Surat, the “ iron fort ”, which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Abu ’1-Fazl 
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s^vs that the Fort liad boon built in 917 (a.d. 1540-11), by »8;ifar Agha, 
alias Khudawand Klian, a Turkish slave of Sultan Mahmud of (dijrat. 
Tlie larlljh of its construction is characteristic (metre hn() N(naal). 

“ May tliis structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the 
FiriiigL” ^ 

Qulij Khan died at the a.ye of eii^hty, on the lOtli Ibiinazan 1022 
(end of A.T). 1G13),“ at Peshawar. He was at his death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand horse. 

The Ma'^dsir and Bada,oiu (HI, p. 188) say that he belonged to t he 
tribe of ^>1,' .i Qarbdnd ; but for the latter word the MSS. 

liave dillerent readin.^s, as QarhdnJ Farl)d)il, Fari/dnl, etc. 

The Ma^d^ir co])ios from the ZaJyJilraF ll^airdudn the following; story 
which is said to have taken ])lace in A.ir. 1000, when Jaunpur wa,s Q.’s 
jaglr. ‘‘ Q. was building a house, when the working men iu diggiug came 
to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and several otlier respecta])le men were 
called, and they remained on tlie s])ot till tlie newlv dis(“ovcred building 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock at4a(*]ied to it 
weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made liis appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Kam Chandr's avaidr 
(incarnation) had taken place ; whether he had got ])ack his Slta ; 
whether Krishna’s avatdr had taken place at Mathura ; and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On reccuving aflirmative 
answers to these questions, the old man further wislied to know^ whether 
the Canges still flowed. This also being allirmed, he exf)ressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day. On the 8tli day he came out^ 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and 


1 The numbers added give 947. The last ya, though Hoinewhat irregular, cannot bo 
left out. 

^ So according to the Tuzid’-i JaJmngTrl (ed. Sayyid Ahmad, [i. 123, 1. 1). 

Misled by bad M88., I mentioned on j). 35, note, the \ear 1035 as tin* year of his death. 
The Mir^niu Alain and the Ma^id-sir give nstnnkh of hia death tin* Arabic words, 
Ahnairl't yimP^ al-hahiha da al-hdhJh' ; “ Death is the bridge winch joins the 

beioved to the Beloved ; ” but the lettcra added give 1023, not 1 022, as in the Tuzuk. 

For IJusayn in the last line of the note on p. 35, vvlindi ih given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have Chin Qidtj, which is to bo substituted for it. 

His takhallu^ “ Ulfati ” has been mentioned above, 'riie Tahnqw'it says that another 
poet of the same takhallm w-as in the service of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34), and Bada,oni 
(Iff, 188, 189) mentions two other poets of the same taldialln'i. 

Qidij, properly qulaj, means in Turkish a sword, and “ Quhj Khan ” is the same as 
Shamsher l\hdn. The word is variously spcllerl in MSS., sometimes with long vowels and 
a linal ch. 
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eating lie differed from other men ; he spoke to no one, and died after 
six months/' 

Qiilij KJians sons. 1. Mlrza Sayf^ ’Ilah (No. 292). 2. Mirzix Chin 
Qulij (No. 293), reganiing wliom vide below. 

43. Sadiq ^an, son of Ihhpr of Harat. 

Otlier historians call him Sddiq i\Iuliammad ^an.^ His father, 
Muhammad Baqir, liad been vazlr to Qara Klian Turkman, ruler of 
Khurasan. Qara had rebelled against 8hah 'radmas]), and lied to India. 
Sadiq entered Bayram’s service as Rihlbddr (spur-holder)," and got soon 
after a mansah. and was made, after Bayram's death, an Amir. Badd.oni 
(II, 220) alludes to his services under Humayun in (Jandahar, and the 
Tahaqdt says that ho had been since Ids youth in Akbar’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned ])y boat to Jaunpur. 
On the road, in crossing the river at Chausa, a valuable ele])bant perished 
through S.'s carelessness. Akbar confiscated his jagir, exeduded him from 
Court, and told him to go to Bliath (Bhath Ghora, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. After passing over the heights and the low 
j)laces ” of fortune, Sadiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and was restored to favour. He was made governor of 
Garlui, vice Rfii Sarjan (No. 9G). In the 22nd year (985), S., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Raja Madhukar, should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, S. saw that kindness 
would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karhara (1 ,J^.^), and cutting 
down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to wliich Undchha 
lav, ^ladhukar's residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded 
and fled with his son Ram Sfih. Another son of his, Hoi al Deo {Mid’Cmr, 
IToral Rao), and about 200 Rajputs were killed. »S. remained encamped 
in the Raja's t(jrritory. Driven to extremities, JMadhukar sent Ram 
Chand (No. 218), a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahira, and asked and 
obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 986, »Sadiq with tlie penitent 
Raja arrived at Court. 

Soon after S.’s aqid^ were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the 
empire, so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 27th year, during the temporary absence of ‘^Aziz Koka 

^ Akbar disliked the namo.s Mtihammad and Ahnad ; lienee wo find that Abu’ l-Fa/l 
leave.s them out in this list. Similar omissions occurred above, as Mun^im Khan (No. 11), 
Mirza <JAzIz (No. 21), for Muhammad Mun^^im and M. Muljanimad <iAzfz ; or, Shihab 
Khan (No. 2fi), for Shihab"’d-Din Ahmad l^ian. More examples will be found below. 

[* Rihlhdar "stjirup-holdor, one that runs at the stirrup of a great man, retinue.” 
The pointed corner of the plate that forms the foot-rest of the Indian stirrup is used 
as a spur.— P.] 
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(No. 21), Sadiq and Miihibb ‘’All Klian (No. 107), defeated Kliabltad 
one of Ma^ sum’s ofllcers, on the Gliandak near najlpur, and sent his head 
to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, he paid his res})ects at Court, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirza Koka, wlio liad again left 
for Bihar. 

In the beginning of tlie 29t]i year, lie was ordered to mov^e to Yazii 
Klian (No. 41), who at a place six kos from Bard wan was treating with 
Qutlu.“ Through S.’s skill, a sort of peace was concludctl, which confirmed 
Qutlu in the ])ossession of Oiisa. S. then returned to his tuj/ill at Patna. 

When Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bhat i, the 
tiujfdddrs of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. S., how ever, 
was no friend of Sluihbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
when once S/s elephant ran again.st Shfilibaz, who believed the accident 
premeditated : and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulayman (No. 327) to Bengal 
to settle their diherences. Oiui was to remain in Bengal, the other to go 
to Bihar ; but 8., in the 30th year, left Bengal without permission, and 
went to Court, where he \vas not admitted. But when Shilhbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, B. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Multan. 

When the BawshaiiTs in the District of Mount Terah (.nC-.})? which 
lies west of Pasha war, and is 32 kos long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced 
disturbances, B., in the 33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
wliich he did with much tact and firmness. After the return of Zayn 
Khan (No. 34) from Bijor, B. was sent there, to subjugate the Yusafza, is. 

In the 3Gth year, Prince Murad was sent from Malwa to Cujiat, and 
as Isma^ll Quli Khan (No. 43) had not given satisfaction as Vakil, B. was 
appointed atrdlq to the Prince,^ whom in the 4()th year he accompanied 
to the Dakhin. Bhrihbaz Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 
enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmadnagar iiad been 
raised, B. distinguished himself in protecting the frentiers of Bariir. 

In the beginning of the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five 
44iousand. In the same year he defeated Ba.rawar Khan, and made much 

^ Ktuibita was a Mufjiul, and had lisen by br.iv(‘rv urulor Kfibuli 

fi’om a humble position to tho post of a Commander, fn lUvln/ini (Kd. Ihbl. Indica, 
p. 310), he is called Khabisa Bahadur and Khu'^ia (Aa«,s.) m my MS. ol Iho 'J'abaqaty 

where, moreover, the event, according to the erroneous chronology of that history, is 
put in the 28th year. 

2 Tho spelling QiUlh is perliaps preferable to Qallii if this name is a shortened form of 
Qutlngh. 

3 From several passages in tho Akhanidma it is <*lcar that atnliq {pr. a tutor) means 
the same as ValcJl or Vazlr. The imperial princes kept np Conrls of their own, and 
appointed their Vazirs, their DirdnSy Hdkhjihis, etc. The appointment of tho Vaklly 
however, appears to have rested with tho emperor. 



booty. Tie was tJien made governor of Shalipur, which town Prince 
]\Iiirad iaid founded six kos from Bfilripur. 

K^adiq died at .Slmhpfir in tjie be<i[innin" of 1005. At Dholpur, wJiicli 
‘Mies Id) /-OS' from Agra, near tlie Jeft bank on tlie Pliambal river,” S. 
]iad erected splendid buildings and a mausoleum. He had also done much 
for the culti^ ation of the surrounding country. 

He n as one of tlie best ofllcers Akbar had. 

//es* so}is. 1. Zahid Klian (No. 28()), a (Vimmander of Three JIundred 
and Fifty. In the ITth y(‘ar, he was made a Khan, and, on the accession 
of Jahangir, a Fommandcr of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 8. Vai Aluhammad (No. 288). 

Neither of 1 hem was alive at the time of Slulhjahan." Ma.^d^o. 

41. Ray Raysingh, son of Pay Kalyan Alai (No. 98). 

Pay Singh belonged to (lie Pathors of Pikanir, and is the fourth 
descendant from Pay Mfddeo. His father, Kalyan .Alai, was a friend of 
Bayram (p. 31 G), and jiaid, in the loth year, liis respects to Akbar at 
Ajmir, when he together with his son entered tlie emjjcror's service. 
He also sent his brother's daughter to Akbar's harem. Kalyan i\lal 
was in the tOth year a Fommander of Two Thousand. 

Pay Singh, in the 17th year, wlien Akbar made ])reparations to crush 
the rebellion in Oujrat, occupiiM Jodhpur, tli(‘ old seat of Mill Deo, in 
order to prinauit the rebels from invading tjie Dihll territory ; but 
Ibrrihini. after his defeat at Sarnfil, invaded Akbar's territory, and besieged 
Nagor. which at that time wns the tuf/fd of Khan-i Kalan (No. IG), and 
was defended by his son. Fa, rrukh Khan (p. 339). P. came to his relief, 
and the Miri^a had not only to raise th(‘ siegi*, but was pursued and 
defeated by P. In th<‘ folhnving year a, Iso, P. distinguished himsi'lf in 
the engagement with Muhammad ljusayn Mirza (p. 313). 

In th(' 1 9th year, JF and Shah (^ub Mahram (No. 45) W(‘re ordenaj to 
punish ('handr Sen, son of Pilja i\lal Deo ; luit as they were unable to 
take Siwana, ('handr Sen's stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries 
whii'h Akbar had sent tlunn at P.'s re(pi(‘st, IF, in the 2 1st vear, was 
called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) took the command. Ihdorc 
the end of tlu^ sann; \(‘ar, houewer, IF and Tarson Aluhammad Khan 
(No. 32) were sent against the refractory za,mindars of Jfilor and Sarohi ; 
but as they ap]>lied to Akbar bjr jiardon, IF ami Sayyid Hashim of 
Barha (No. 143) garrisomal Nadot to watch the JF'ina of [Tdaijifir, and 
bring the rebels of those districts to obedience. As at this time Saltan 
Deoda, the zammdar of Sarohi, from distrust again assumed a hostile 
attitude, P. marched against Sarohi and besieged it. During tlie siege, 
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R. called Ills family to his camp ; but Saltan Deoda fell upon the caravan, 
killed several relations of R., and then Avithdrew to Abugaihd R. in the 
meantime took SarohT, and hastened to Abu^arli, whicli Saltan 
surrendered. R. left a garrison there, a,nd took Saltan to (\)iirt. 

In the 2Gth year, nhen Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjfd), R. togetlier with sevtu'al other grandees 
was sent in advance. They were soon followed by Prince Murad. When 
the imperial army, in the end of the same year, returne<l to Agra, M. and 
several others were sent as tm/rdddrs to the Panjfd). In the 28th year 
he served in Bengal. 

In the 3()th year R. and Tsma^^Il Quli Khan {vide No. IG) led successfully 
an expedition against the Baluchis. In the following y(‘ar (11)1 h Bajab, 
1)01), R.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the Goth year he 
went for some time to Bikanir, and served, in the end of the 3Gth year, 
in Sindh under M. ‘^Abd'* ’r- Rahim (No. 20). 

In the 38th year Akbar ])aid B. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Ramchand Baghela of Bandhudied suddenly on his way to Bandhu, 
to which he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Raja had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and jne vented R.'s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, R. stayed away from Court for some reason, during which 
time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. The emperor 
called the man to Court ; but R. concealed liim, and gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbars ; but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor 
to Surat, with the order to assist in the Hakhin wars. R., however, delayed 
in Bikanir, and when he had at last left, delaycfl on tlui road to Surat. 
Akbar advised him to be obedient ; but seeing that he would not go, 
called hiin to (hurt, but without allowing him to attend tlie darbars. 
After some time he was [)ardoned. 

In the loth year, R. w^as ord(!red to ac(‘ompany Abu '1-hazl to Na.^ik ; 
but as his son Dalpat - (No. 252) ha,d caused disturbances in fhkanir 

^ “ Abuij;;u]i i.s a fort near Saruhi, atid not far from the fionfior bclwoni (nijiat and 
AjmTr.” Abu says in tho Akbarnania (events of tlie 2l.st ye-u) that the old 

name of Abii^aih wai Athnda AcJkiI, Athuda beiiui the name of a spuit, wlio, (lis^ui.scd 
as a female, shows wanderers tlie way, and achal meaning inonnlain. Tlu* fort on the top 
of this high mountain was ddheult of aeee.ss ; it could, moreover, hold out for a long 
time, as there were several sptings and fields within it. My copies of the Sawdnih and the 
Akbarndma have Sulfdn. Deora litVA-o) for Saltan Deoda of tho 

2 Dor Ddlpdt, the Tuzuk-i Jaftfingin (pp. 30, lOO, and 120) has wrongly Ddllp. 

Tho Tiizuk and the second volume of the Pfuhsluihndmn (Mdit. Bibl. Indiea, p. C35) 
have ^uraj 8ingh, for Sur kyingli. But tho Ma^dsir and tho first volume of the Padishah- 
Ti'lnia have tSur Singh (pp. 297, 302, at the end of the first decade.) 
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(vide p. 386), R. got leave to go home. In the following year, he went 
again to Court. In the 48th year he served under Prince SalTm against 
the Rana of Udaipur. 

At the death of the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. 
AVhen the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Khusraw, R. was put 
in charge of the travelling harem ; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Bikanir. In the second year, when Jahangir returned from 
Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khan, presented himself before the 
emperor with a Jiita round his neck, to show his willingness to suffer 
punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died in 1021. 

His sons. 1 . Dalj)al (No. 252). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In the 3Gth year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In the 45th year, when Akbar was in the Dakbin, MuzalTar 
llusayn Mirza, in consequence of his differences with Kiiwajagl Fath^' 
’llah had fled ; and Dalpat, under the pretext of following him up, had 
gone to BikanIr and created disturbances. In the IGth year, his father 
brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor ; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi he was ])ar(loned. 
After the death of his father, D. came from the Dakhin to Court, was 
appointed successor, and got the title of Rdj/, although his younger brother 
(by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right of succession, which 
Ray Singh had promised him from alfection to his mother. Sur Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred his 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh. In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sur Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
disturbances in Hisar. Hashim, the Fawjdar of the Sarkar, caught him 
and sent him fettered to court, where he was executed as a warning to 
others. 

For Dalpat’s son, MahesDas, and grandson, Ratan, wc?cPadishahnama, 
pp. 635, 723 ; 684, 729. 

2. Sur Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favour. In 
Histories he is generally called Rdo Sur Singh, a title which he received 
from Shhhjahan. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of Rdo (vide Padishahnama 11, 
p. 727). 
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VII. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Ihmdred. 

45. Shah Quli Mahram-i Baliaiiii. 

He was in Bayram’s service, and distinguished liiinsolf in tlie \Var 
with Heinfi. It was Shah Quli that attacked Heniu’s elepliant, tliongh he 
did not know who his opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
a sign, and he led the elephant with Hemu, whose eye had been ])ierced 
by an arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbar.^ Soon aCter, before the end of tlie first year, Sh.’ served 
with Muhammad Qasim ]<ban (No. 10) against Hajl Khan in Nagor and 
AjmTr. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of (Jabfd KJjan ; and 
as tile emperor had the boy forcibly removed, Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi, 
and went into the forests. Bayram traced liim with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restored to him. 

lake Baba Zambur, lie remained faithful to Jkayram to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwara (p. 332). 

After Hayram’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
In the 20th year, when l\_han Jahan (No. 21) was sent from the Panjld) 
to Bengal, Sh, Q. was appointed Governor of the Panjrib, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Bmperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted 
him to his female apartments. Aft(‘r the first time he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testich's removed 
{majbfd}). From the circumstances, he was everywhere called Mahrami^ 
i.e., one who is admitted to the Hareni and knows its secrets. 

In the 31th year, Akbar, after his return from Zabulistan, crossed the 
Ihihat (Jheliim) near Easril])rir, and encampi'd at Hailan. During his 
stay there, he mounted a female elephant, and was immediatedy attacked 
by a 7nastmiile elephant. Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
contusions. A rumour of his deatli spread over the whole country ; in 
some provinces even disturbances broke out. The Rajput s of 8h ayj^awat, 
especially, plundered the districts from IVfewat to Reuarl ; and in the 

‘ “ Bffore tlie end of liio iirst year, Pir Muiiainmad \v;is disjiati Ik d llaji 

Kliaii in Alwar, and as he \\ itlidrew, the nn])eria lists look jios'^es'^ion ot tlu' S'arKar ot Alwar 
as far as Deoli Sajarl ^or Sarhnn], the birth-jilaee of Mfinn, and peifoimed many brave 
deeds. They al'io eauKht Hemu’s fatlier alive, and bioiipht him to Pir Muhamn ad, 
who asked him to embrace fslam. As he would not. he was killed by him. After i^mtheiing 
his spoils, Pir M. returned to Akbar.” tinm'nnh funn tfm AUku nunid. 

For similar example'^, vide p. 335, w'hieh a!s ) happened in the third year, and No. 37 , 
p. 374. 

“ Or Muhritn. 
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35th ye[ir, Akbar had to send Bh. Q. against them. He soon restored 
order. 

In the 41st year, he was made a commander of Pour Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Thousand. The Tabaqal says that in JOOl he had been 
a commander of Tlirec Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Narnaul, where he chiefly lived, he 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks. AVhen he felt death 
approaching, he gave the soldiers of his contiugcjit two years' pay in 
advance, aud left, l)esid<‘s, many legacies. As he had no heirs, his remain- 
ing ])roperty lapsed to the state (Tiizuh, p. 22). 

IG. Isma^il Quli Khan, brother of lyhan Jahan (No. 24). 

He must not be confounded with No. 72. He was caught in the battle 
near Jiilindhar (p. 317). He joined Akbar's service with his brother, 
under vhom he mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, 
he came with the immense property he had left behind him to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the 30th year, he was sent against 
the Baluchis (vide No. 44). On his arrival in Balrichistan the people soon 
submitted, and their chiids, GhazI Khan Wajhiya and Ibrlihim lyhan, 
repaired to (k)urt, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st 
year, when Bhagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not 
been allowed to go to Zabulistan, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he 
committed certain improprieties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged hard to be forgiven ; but 
he was not allowed to see the hhn 2 >cror, and was sent against the 
Yusufza^is. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Bijor, and the chiefs of the 
Yusufza^is came forward and submitted to I. Q., whilst Zayn ICfian 
(No. 31), governor of Ziibulistan pressed hard upon Jahila Rawshani, 
who had left Terfdr and entered Bujor. Zayn lUjan therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe off the disgra(*e 
of Ills former defeat. The arrival of Badhj l\Jian (No. 43), however, 
who had been siait from Court, to occupy the district, and capture 
Jalfila, annoyed I. still more, as he thought that tliat duty might have 
been left to him as Thanadar of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so far 
as to allow Jaklla to escape. He then went to Court, where he was 
severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrat. In the 3Gth year, 
when Prince Murad had been made Governor of Mfdwa, I. Q. was appointed 
his atdllfj or Vakil ; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, 
§adiq lyhan having been appointed in his stead. 
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In the 39tli ye.ar, he was sent to K;ilpl, to look after liis jagir. In the 
42 ikI year (1005)^ he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and s])ent large sums on carpets, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 women, and was so jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he put his seal over the strings attaclunl to th(‘ir 
night drawers. The women resented this and other annoyances, made 
a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below — 1. Ibrahim Quit (No. 322), 
a commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Quli (No. 358), both commanders of Two Hundred. They do not aj)pear 
to have distinguished themselves. 

VII. Commanders of Three Thmsand. 

47. Mirza Jani Beg, ruler of Thatha. 

He belonged to the Argjrun clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan. Abu’l-Fazl in the Akbarnama gives his tree as follows : — 
Chingiz Khan 

I 

Tuli Khan. 

I 

Hulagu Khan (the brother Of his ancestors Atku Timur had been 
I [of Mangu killed in the war with Tu(| tarnish Khan, and 
I [Qaan). the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg, 

Abagh (or, Abagba) Khan, and made him a TarJMn {vide the note at 
I [d. G63. the end of this biography). 

Arghun Khan, d. G90. Mirza ‘iAbd"’! ^Ali, fourth ancestor of 

I M. ,lani Beg, had risen to high dignities 

Four generations inter- under Sultan Mahmud, son of M. Al)u Sa^id, 

I [veiling, and received the government of liukiiara. He 

Atku Timur was treacherously killed, together with his 

I live eldest sons, by Shaybani Khan Uzbak ; 

Shankal Beg Tarkhan only his sixth son, M. Muhammad Isa escaped. 

I The Arghun clan in Bukhara, being 

Several generations not thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
I [known, san, where they attached themscdves to ]\Iir 

^Abd^ d-Khaliq Tarjdian Zu ’1-Nun Beg Arghun, who was the Amir” 4- 
I Umara and Sipahsalar of Sultan Husain My rza. 

Mirza ‘Abd^ T-‘Ali He also was aldllq and father-in-law to Prince 
I [Tarkhan. Badi*^" 'z-Zamaii Mirza, and held Qandahar as 
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M. Muhammad jagir. When the prince’s career ended, his. 

I [Tarkhan, d. 975. two sons, Ihxdi^^” ’z-Zaman and Muzaffar Mirza, 
M. Muhammad BaqI proclaimed themselves kings of Khurasan. 

I [Tarkhan, d. 993. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirza Payanda Muham- when Shayban Khan invaded the country. 

I mad TarMn. Zu ’1-Nun Beg fell in battle against him. 
Mirza JanI Beg Tarl^an. 

I 

Mirza (ihazl Betr Tarkhan. 

ShujiW Jk^g, better known as Shah Beg, Zu ’1-Nun’s son, held Qandahar 
during the absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. 
He was bent on conquest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from Jam Nizain^ 
’d-Din (generally called in Histories Jam Nandd), king of Sindh. He 
continued to interfere, as related by Abu l-Bkizl below in the Third Book, 
(Sfiba of Sindh), and managed, at last, in 929, to conquer the country, 
thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 
930,^ he invaded Multan, then in the hands of the Lamjdhs, 

Shah Beg Arghun was succeeded by his son Mirza Shah Husayn 
Arghun, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langah [vide Third Book, 
Suba of Multan). M. Shah Husayn Arghun was afflicted with a peculiar 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus. He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the year, and upwards 
for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhammad ‘^Isa, 
third ancestor of M. Jam Beg, as their chief. M. Slifili Husayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultan Mahamud, Governor of Ifkakhar, opposed 
him; but he had at last to come to terms, and ceded a large part of Sindh 
to M. ‘^Isa. On Shah ItiLsayn’s death, in 963, the whole country 
fell to Hsa. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arguns came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

‘Jlsa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Baqi, 
who successfully crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jan Baba. 
M. Baqi, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as 
his son, M. Payanda j\Iuhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jam Beg, the son of M. Payanda. 

^ Shfih a Iparnc.l man, lil.e hi.s renowned opponent Babar. He wrote a 

Commentary to the well-known Arabic grammar Kdjii/a (ijjlj and commentaries 

to the and the <JAqa^id-i Na.safi ojUs 
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Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding Ids frequent 
stays in tlie Panjiib, M. JanI Beg had shown no anxiety to pay liim a visit. 
In the 35th year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanan was ordered 
to invade Qandaliar, he was told to send some one to M. J. Jh, and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if no heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being the tiujul of the Khan Khanan, 
he did not move into Qaiulahar by way of Ohaznin and Bangash, but 
ehose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime tlie con(|uest 
of Tliatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan Khanan set 
out at once for Sindh {vide p. 350, and Brigg’s FinshUi). After bravely 
defending the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In tlie 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanan, he ])aid his respi'cts to Akbar 
at Labor, was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
Suba of Multan as tuijul, Sindh itself being assigned to M. Sliilhru]^ (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Ar^un clan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J. B. to his new tiij/ul, and that great distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that under such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M, J. B. was apjiointed to Sindh. J/iharl Bandar, 
however, became Mdlim, and the Sarkar of Siwistan which had formerly 
paid jnshkashf was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the d2nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views {vide ]). 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abu d-Fazl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of wine, 
but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium {mrsd^n), of which he died, 
in 1008, at Burhanpur in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an AsIr, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under 
the taM alius of Halimi} 

' Here follows in the Mcd’anir^’ l-lJmard, a description of fSindh taken from the 
Third Book of the A*’In, concluding with the following remark 

“ At present (when the author of the Ma^dsir wrote), the whole of Sindh is under 
Khuda Yar Khan Lati (^!). From a long time he had farmed {ijdra hard) the Suba of 
Thathah, and the Sarkars of Siwistan and Bhakkar. Subsequently when the district 
on the other side of the Indus were ceded to N.Mir Shah, ^uda Yar Khan administered 
them for Nadir Shah.” 



(iiifr:! Hc(j, son of M. Janl At I he dralli of liis father, he 

was only 17 yt-ars old ; ainl fhoii;/h at Couit, Akhar coiifern'd Sindh 
on him. lf(‘- was opposi'd hy Mirza, ‘^Isa d’arU^an, son of .Mirzfi dan Baba 
(Ijrother of M. alnhainmad Haqi, ^OMndfatlaT of M. danii Hc^r) . but 
]0|nsraw' Khan C'hir^os, an old s(*rvant of tin* Ar;^uns and Vdkll to his 
fat hi'P, (‘S[)oused his eanse, and AI. I sa Ta rldja n lied from Sindh. Tin' army 
which iM. (difizi and l^usraw Klian had at their disposal, seems to 
liav’e mad(‘ tlnmi inclined to icbel ay;amst Akbar ; but the hhnperor sent 
[iromptly Sa^id Khan (No. 25) and his son Sa*^!!^ 'Iklh ’ to lihakkar, 
and M. (fliilzl Beg came to (.V)urt, and was confirmeil in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the aiaa^ssion of dahanglr, M. (thazi Ih'g reeidved Alultan in 
addition to Sindh, was maih* a (kunmandm* of Seven Thousand, and w'as 
sent, to relnwi' ()andaiiar [T>r.uh\ pp. Ikt, 72. 10!)), which had b(‘en bi'sieged 
by llusavn Khan Shamlu, the l‘ersia.n Governor of llaiiit. IK* also 
reeeiv('(l tlu' title of luiryuid (son). Slifdi ^Abbas of Ik'rsia oftem tried to 
win him over, and sent him sesa-ral IJit^ldfs. 

Il(' died siuldt'idy at the age of twenty-live in lOlS,- the W’ord O7o7:7 
b('ing the of his death. Suspicion attaeluvs to laitf" “llah, his 

Vdkil and .son of l^iisraw Khan ('hirgis, who ap[)ears to havt* be«*n 
tn'ated unkindly. M. (ihazl does not ap[»ear to have had children. 

Lik(' his fatluT, In* was a })oet. Ib‘ wrot<‘ undi'r the l<tlJidlbt< of 
Vd'ldi'i, uliieh lu' had bought of a (^)and,ihar poi't. He ])layed nearly 
evc'rv instrument Bm'ts like 'labbiol Amul, Miilla .Murshid-i Ahizdjirdi, 
Alir Ni^^ mat'* Hall \’aeili, Mulla ,\.s,id Qi .s^a-ldiwan, and es[)eeiallv Kughfuri 
of Hllan enjoyed his libi'rality. The last left him, bi'caiise his verses were 
tiV) oftc'ii used tor ddl^l [ndc p. lOS. noti* S). Jn his privatt^ life, M. 
Hhazi was dissolute. Not only was he given to wiiug but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him, ami the 


‘ Sa^il" 'll.ili lias Ix'cn (niullotl to l»r mrationrU on p, a.ll Hr rccruod the title of 
Kh'in\\\ lU20. t e/< Ticnk pp .‘U. IMi 

‘ So dll' l/./'-fso 'I'lio I'lciik (j> lOU), peril. ips more ( <m rei 1 1\ , plaei''! the di'ath of 
M (Uil/i m the Tih \e.u ol .l.ih.uudi '• leiirn I(>lH 

Mtt'i M (dri/i Heo'^ diMlh .Sindh w.is t.ikeii a«.i\ from the 'rarlvlian'^, and 
M, UiHtam M.i-* .ippointed (Io\einor (■ i‘’<' p. ill \). 

Ixhu'Mu ( hiioH tin'll to vet np vome \l)d'‘ I QAli T.ii kkin w hove jtedijjree iv not 
Iviiou n . hut .l.dian-iii lie'ilowed hiv Inonivon Mii/.l ka I’aiklrtn von of \l .lui H.'iha 
(inn le ot M .l.'ini Ih'u) He r<)vt' to the lu^hevt honouis under .sh alijahln, and died more 
tluiii .1 hiindied \e.us t>ld, m IiMi'J at .Sainhh.ir. He h.nl /"'/r xuiv I 9ln,i\al'’, 

who died in tlie Ulvt \e.ir of Sh.ihj.di.ln . ‘J Mii/,1 Muliamm.id S.'dili, who pl.i\ed 
‘someiiiit duriiii: \w r.ine/eh'v wai with D.U.l Shikoh . a F.itle' II ih. t .M <jAi(il Mir.'.l 
Mihiu/ M Muhammad S.dihk ^on. iv mentioned iv .i ('ommander of hue Hundred under 
Shahjah in. 



Women ot the (nwn of 'I'h.itli.l .il*- to lia\e lircn sn (lrl».iiiclit‘d. (hat, 

e\i‘ry had woman, evi-n lony atttn* In^' dtatli. elamicd o la ( lonsliip with 
th.' Mil /a. 


Molt' on fl/t’ .mnnnuf of tin- tide of " roiUoln ", 

Vhu 1 h\i/l, m tile Akhainarna (.»'^th \eai) has a \ahiahle no((‘ 
n'l^ardiny tlie mr.mmu' .md (he hl>toi\ «it thl^ aiicirnt title 'I'lie title 
was hereditaiw, and hut ia!el\- m\eii ('hmui''. Kli-in (onfeiied it on 
(ih^h|i<| and Ihita for ha\mo i:i\en him eiMiect inloiiiiatiuii leLtaidiiiL:; 
the (‘iiemy I he title m this ease as in all otluas. im|)|ied that tlu' 
holder was excused (a-itam lelldal srixiees. <-hlell\ atteiiilanee at ('oillt 
I hiu) > ('hmoi/ jyhhn. moien\er. lild imt take .iwa\ lloill the two 
nohles the royal shaie ot the j)hiiulei I leha d'lmrii a Taikhaii had fna- 
access |(» e\ei\ place of the jtalaee. aixl e«iuld li(*l he stopp.-d hv the 
macelu-areis . nor was In* oi his childien liable to he piiindied fm anv 
crime, piox'lded (he numliei ot his or then eilliies did not (‘\eeed tie* 
niimher now,- 

Somi' say, a d'arUj^aii had se/'ia/ < list met ions a in 1 pii\ileyes 1 a , 
‘J. a (fondntoijJi , ;*). a ntnpjdio . I. he can (older on tw<i of his men a 
ij>whun (o<ih. or clniti o. his (Jm (p 1 Ih) was earned {ijiu t li n'l: 

hiiofdonnl). AmoilLi the Mu'jhuls no (»nc hiif the klliLt was allowed (o use 
a (piivcr (). 1 le could enclose (y/z/y) a foiest as Ills pM \ at 1 “ iiniil imt t^noimd, 
and if anv oIK' entered the eiiclo^lire. he foileited his pemoiial llher(\. 
7 He was lo((k''(l upon as the head of the clan to which he helon;.;ed in 
the state hall the .\mirs sat hehmd him to his iicdit and left arraiijied 
in form of a how {knindioi di ) 

When Tii^liKj Timur conferre(l this title upon an Amir ‘ he pul all 
financial matliu’s {ddd o oltnl) as far as a llazaii ('') m his eliaiec , nor 
were Ins di'scendant s. to ih(‘ ninth ;iem-rat kmi liahie to he ealhsl to 
account, hut should their erinies e\e»-cii the niiniher nine, they witc 

to he callcil t(» account W hen a TarlTan had to answer for hlood slieil 

hy him (pddd'^/i-/ IJidn), he was placed <tn a sil\ ri \\ hit e horse t wo \’cars 
old. and a wliite cloth was put helow tin* feet of the aniiiMl ills state- 
numt was made hv a chief of the Hailas elan {rolr p .‘ifil note), and the 

[‘ i\u\s I’ 1 

- S ! !“ \s ,ts i. M )k(i 1 11 .1 - .HI 1 t oit nil 111 U« r li\ t Im M nylnil-i 'I li lo 1 1 1 il' - i ' < M \ < i 

i/Mn> jiOMiit- i.r tin n’*-Ma .<.i|-ia..| i.f r-//-. ..f lli< -..111. .ir'nl. Il.ii.c 

t he ( li,i 1 0 / / ./ I ill I <1 fi/ ay hi'fii It I IK . 1 III. t >1 III* 1 II < .a 1 II u h II li II I 1 1 

It' < iir-. 1 II t li<‘ /’./ 7 '>/.//. /I //<"/.» 11*1 t Ih \ l<i Hi f 1 1 iHi nn I I <1 ‘ f f ^ III r < f * r » IK « I . » j im 1 1 1 i 

of st 1] ffvi A-A h‘lfl ’ 'I.fii , j,i; !• hu jii » -( lit Ilf \ I II |(|< ' . -. Ill (loll) 

^ 1 .'.2 

* l’h»‘ M'ss ( ,il| him ui , \i it ti e\ . r\ \.tri»t\ of lii.o i it a :il jioiMf h 
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sentcnrowas conuDiinicjitcvl to him by a chief of the Arkhvat 
clan. Ihs n<‘ck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remainin;y at his 
sid(;, and watching over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from tin! [>alace, and sat down to mourn over liim. 

Klii/.r j^waja in making Mir J^udadad a Tdrkhdn, added three new' 
[)rivil(‘g('s. 1. At th(‘ time of wedding feasts (till), when all grandec's 
have to w'alk on foot, and only the ija'^dtral (chief mace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to ke(‘p back the crow'ds, th(‘ Tdrl^dn also jiroceeds 
on horseback. 2. When during the feast the ciij) is handed to the king 
from thi‘ right sid<‘, another cup is at the same time handed to the 
TarjJian from tin; hdt. 3. Tin* Tarldian's seal is jiut on all orders : but 
the .seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below' his. 

Abu '1 Fazl, in concluding thesi' nmiarks, says that these distinctions 
are e.\t raord inary enougli ; he believi's it {lossilih; that a king may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for niiu' crimes; but he thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine gi'iuTations. 

TS. Iskaudar Khan, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

II(' distinguished hini.self undiT Ilumayiin, who on his return to India 
mad(' him a /\7/da. Aftcu' the rest(jration. In* w'as made (Jovernor of Agra. 
On Heniu's approach, he left Agra, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihli. Both 
op[)osed llemu, Iskiunkir coinm.inding tin* left wing ( ills 
W'ing tiefeated the right wing (huruiKj/idr) and the van {/ifiruinil) of llemu, 
and hotly pursued tlu'm. killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 
decided in fawoiir of tlie I mp<'rialists, when llemu with his whole force 
broke upon 'Fardi Beg, and put him to llight. The victorious Jskaiidar 
was thus ol)lig(‘d to n'turn. Ib* afterwards joini'd .\kbar at Sarhind, 
fought under Khan Zamaii (No. B») against llemu, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of l\h(in 

As Kbi/r Khwaj.i Khan.^ the (Jovernor of the Banjab, had retreated 


* Klii/r li.iil lri>ru tlir kind's of Mu>;hulotau ; hut accoi<luui to llio Tabiujnt 

from tilt' kiiiu't i>f K(hli<jhni. lit* was a ^raiultr of Huruiofm. loft hmi on his flitiht to 
IVrsia. anti w.is uith M, <;.\skan m (,)anil.»h,ii wluui llum.iNunttn hisrctuin ht'su'm-d that 
tt)un. Ht'fore tht' tt»\\n 'tiirniitlorfil. Klu/r Khwaja thiow liimsflf ('own from the wall, 
manam’tl tti roacli Humavrin's tt-nl, anti im|>h*rt'tl fttrL'ooni'ss. Ho was resttirr-vl to 
fa\oar, was matlo .ImO'* 'l l imva. and marnt-d (lulhatian Ht'^um, H.'s sihtor \\ ht'n 
Akhar man-ht'd against llomu. Klu/r Khan was made (iovornor of the IVinjab and orderetl 
to ttperale against Sikandar Sfir, wht) tlunnij HunniM-in's lifetime had retreated to 
the Sawaliks. la'avinji l.laji Khan Sistani in Labor, Klu/r Kli.ui mo\ed Uix^ainst Sikandar, 
whom ht' met near a plaee e.dled in the K!i. seleeted two thousand horse- 

men to reeonuttdre ; but Sikaiular was tm the alert, felluptmthedelaehment, am! defeated 
the Imperialists. Kh. without further liuhtim: retre^ited to Lfihor. Sikandar used the 
re.snite. and eolleeted a larue army, till Akbar himself had to move against him. Finding 
Akoar'a army tt»o strong, Sikandar shut himself up in Mankot. After a sieije of six months, 
tSikfvndar bribwl wShams" 'd-Din Atgah (Xo, lo) and Fir Muhammad (Xo. 20) who prevailed 



before Sikaiidar Khan Sfir. and fortilitMl hiiUMdf in favhor, leaving? the 
country to the Afjihans. Akl>ar a{)|)oint(‘(l Iskaiul.ir to ni(»ve to Siviilkot 
and assist f^izr Khwaia. 

Afterwards he received Audli as tufful. “ From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 71) to 
bring him to (’ourt but Isk. j«uned Khan Zaman (No. Id). Together 
with Bahadur Khan (No. he occupied Khaynlbad (Audh), and 

attacked Mir Mu^izz^ '1-Mulk (No. bl). liahadur ultimal(‘ly defeated 
the Imperiali.st.s ; but Isk. had in tin* first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh, 

W hen in tin* l-th year I^an Zaman and Mahadur again rebelh'd, Isk. 
in concert with them occuphsl Audh. He was attac'ked by .Muhammad 
(^nlr Khan Barlas (No. dl), and besu‘gc<l in Avadh. When Isk. heard 
that Khan Zaman and Balu'idar ha<l b(*en defeated and killed, h(‘ made 
prnj)()sals of peace, and manage»l during the lu'gotiation to (‘scape by 
boat with his family to Oorakhpur, which then belonged to Sulayrnan, 
k'lng of Bengal. He appears to hav(‘ attached himself to th(‘ Bengal 
('oiirt, and ac'companied, in 975. Ilayazid, Siilayman's son, over Jharkand 
to Orlsa. After Siilayman's return from tin* coiKjiK'st of Orisa,^ Isk.'s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulayrnan wish(‘d 
at all hazards to lx; at jM’ace with Akbar. and the .\fehans waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escap(.*d in time, and applied 
to Mun^’im Khan, who promis(‘d to speak for him. At his nspiest, Isk. 
was pardoned, lie ri'ceived the Sarkar of Lak^’hnau as (m/ul, and di(‘d 
there in the following y(‘ar (9H0). 

•19. Asaf Khan ‘^Abd'' '1-Majid (of Hirat), a descendant of Shaykh 
.Vbu Bakr-i Taybadi. 

His brotlier V’azir Khan has been mentioned alx»ve (No. II). Shaykh 
Zayn" 'd-l)in Abu Bakr-i Taybadi - was a .saint {-dlnh himdl) at, the time 
of Timur. W hen Timur, in 7 <S*J, .set out for tin* c(>n(juest of Hirat, which 
was in the hands of .Malik t^iyas" 'd-I)in, In* .‘'•ent, on his arrival at 


upon Akbjir tn p.xrdrjn hen .Sik.indar h< iit 1 »m moh <;,\l>d" 'r- It-ilirii.in wi(}» Mniia* 
rlcph.ints as pi-^hkash, and uas allov^rd 1»\ Akl»ar to o<<ijj)\ liili.ir -n 
p .Mankot “iirrcnd<T^‘d on ttif27tli Hania'/.ln '.104 .Sjkandar diod t«o \cnri lator. 

It H (IiIVk ult sa\ \\ hv Ka/I had not #-Mt‘ n d Khi/r Klian in t h<- I.Mf of ( Jraiifh os 

Hh name IS ^ivrn in t ho Tnf'iu{ut .Similarly Khw.'ija .\Iu*//iin and .Mir .Shah (JAlxi" ')- 
Ma<J:ili are left out I’or Kh ‘i “^on, i uU No. 

‘ On Sulaynian's r«turn from Ori^.i, he appointed Kh-'m dahaii I.fKlhi, his Ariiir-ul- 
I’inara. (enernor of Orisa C^utlO Kh.'in. who nnhneepn nl)\ made hirnself kinj^ of Orisd, 
was th<‘n (lo\ernor of Ih'iri (.Jai't'anat li) Ba<l. II. 174 

* He<IiedAH 7 ai. Ills bio^raptiN n 111 .l.iirtTH 7 Tn-* 'i'u v harJ helonfit* 

to .Jam 1 Khurasan. 
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Taybad, a messenger to the Shay]^, to ask him why he had not paid his 
respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,” replied the 
Shayl^, “ to do with Timur ? ” Timur, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the Shaykh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik 
Ohiyas, “ I have indeed done so,” said the Shaykh, “ but he would not 
listeii, and God has now appointed you over him. However, 1 now 
advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you.” Timur afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervislu's ; every one of them had said .something from sellish 
motives, but not so Shayl^ Abu J^akr, who had said nothing with 
reference t(j himself. 

I^waja ‘^Abdu '1-Majid was a Grand(‘e of Humriyun, whom he served 
as Dlwan. On Akbar's aeee.ssion, h(‘ also performed military duties. When 
the Mnqxn’or moved to the Panjab, to crush P>ayram's rebellion, ‘^Alxb* 
’b.Majid r('C('iv(Hl the title of Amf Ixfidu, regarding which vide the note 
after this biographical notice. Subse(juen(.lv .\saf was appointed 
Gov(‘rnor of Dihli, n'ceiv'ed a flag and a drum, and was madi* a ('om- 
mander of 'riiree Thousand. When Fattu, a servant of ‘^Adli, made 
overt ures to surrender Fort(3ianadh (diunar), A., in concuTt with Shav]^ 
Muhammad Ghaws, took ])os.sessi(m of it, and was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Manik[)ur on th(‘ Ganges. .Vbout the sane* tine*, Gh.V/i Khan 
Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a tinu‘ beim in Akbar's servici's. 
fled to lihath Ghora, and stirred up the Zamindars against Akbar. A., in 
the 7th year, sent a message to Raja Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the emunies. But the Raja prepared 
for resi.^tance. A. marched against tin* Raja, defeated liim, and exi'cuted 
Ghfizi Khan. ' The Raja, after his defeat, shut him.self up in Bandhu.^ 
but obtained .Vbbar's pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of sev(*ral Raja's at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace ; 
but the sjioils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
lie had at his disposal (vidv p. 251, 1. 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah,“ 

^ .Vbfi 111 till' (‘\rnts ol tlu* 41.*ik1 \oar (tf tlie AlJiartirini.i, sa\s llial d- 

Din-i- Khilji H.liunifi in vain. 

- (Jiuflia ((Jurh, (Uirhah, (liirrah) lie^ vloso to .labalpur in (Vntral Tndia Ki'.tanuali 
IS tin' Matin' of tno ■'inall placo'^. oin* duo south of dulialpur holow lat. 22, a-^ on tlio niai) 
in Journal .\ S. H , Doer ISJT, pi. Ivn ; anothor apparentlv iaruer })lait‘ of flio -'amc 
nanif* lu"< N'.W. of .muI ncaror to. Jabalpur and (ladlia, about lat 23 .30’. as on the map 
of IVntral liu'ia in Sn J .Malcolm's .Malua ; but both arc called on the maps Kdlamii 
In Muliaminailan Hi.Ntoiics. tlic c«nnitrv is ucnerally called liadha-Katan^mh Abu 'l-Fa?! 
sa \ s, it bad an extent of loO l:os by SO fco^. and there \^e^e in ancient times KO.OVX) llonnshimj 
cities. The inliabitants,.‘.he sa\ s. are all (Jonds, m ho a re h*oked upon by Hir'd us a.s very Ion 

'I'lie K.'ijas of (ladlia-Kataiii'ah are generally called the (Jadha-.Mandla K'ljas. .Mandla 
lies S. F. t>f Jabalpur, on the rij^ht side of the Xarbaddah. 



fir ( Jon(h\anali, ^oiith df Hliath. winch was tlnni piNcnicd hy Dur^^awati/ 
the heroine of (’entral Indi.i. H<‘r heroic defcnc*' aiul suicide, and the 
fleath of h«‘r son, lUr Sah, at th«‘ coinjuest o| ( 'liauraLjaijli (ahoiit 7tt imh‘s 
west of .lahalpur) are w«'ll Iviiown 'I'he iin!nen''(‘ spoils whi<‘h A carrual 
off. led him temporaiily into lehellmn. and of the I .i>Ott elephants which 
he had captured, he only Muit to ('onrt. Ihit when Khan Zanian 
(Xo Id), in tht' loth yt'ar. ndiellcd and lu siemsl .Majiiun (Xnjshal (No ht)) 
in Manik'pfir, A eana' with 5.000 tio(»p»‘is to his n'ln f prcsriitisl hims<“lf 
hefor(‘ Akhai , who had marched aLMin^t K]]an Zam.in. ami li.indt'd o\er 
the remainder ol tin* (Jadha. spoils ||t> tlnurhv ic^aincd Akhar's 
eontidence an<l was ajipointrd t<» foI|(»w up the rehrls \t this junctiin* 
the iiiipeiial Miitasaddis, whom A hriore had hand^omelv linhrd, 
rcpoited. tiom cn\\, his foiiiicr iinw iIIihluh'ss to hand «»\fi th«' spoils, 
and t'Xii^rj^^'rat cd his wealth. 1 1 vpoci it ical fiirnds nienlioiwd this to 
A : and afiaid of his peisoiial sairtv. In* tied to (ladha (Salai, 075) 

Ak'liar looked ii|»oii Ins lli^ht as \erv siispicatus, and appointed 
Mahdi (itasiin ]\hau (No to (ladha. .\ then h‘ll (Vntral India*' with 
a sorrowful heart ",and joine<i, to^^et her w ith his brother (No. 11)^ Khan 
Zaman at Jaunjiur. But h(‘ .soon .saw that Kh.lii Zanian only wanted his 
wealth and w<it(*hed for a favoiuMble moment to kill him A. tlna-efonj 
made use of the first oppiutunity to e.sea|)r. Khan Zanian had si'iit. his 
brot h(“r Baliadiir (No -2) a^miiist the .Af^^ans, and \ was aeeonipany 
him. \'azir ]^an. whom ]^an Zanian had (h-tained, mana^Msl likewisi* 
to eseajie, aaid was on the roa<l to Manikjiur, which A had appointed 
as (ilace of rende/vous. No sooner had \ e.scaj>e(| than Ikdi.ulur followed 
him uj), defeated his men, and took .\ prisonei Ikdiadiir’s men 
innmsliately dispersed in .search of plunder, when suddenlv \’azii Khan 
fell (A'cr Ihdiadur. Bahadur made .some one a sien to kill A , who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A. had just received a wouikI m his hand aiul 
nose, when Nazir in time .saved his life, and eairied him away. l>oth 
reaehefi, in 1)75, Karali, ami asked Muzatfar Khan (Nfi ol) to mtereedf! 
for them with the empi'ror. When .Mu/alTar, m !)71. was called by the 
emjieror to the Banjiib, he took N’azir with him, and obtained full panhm 
for the two brotluTs. A. was ordered to join .Majnun (^afjshal at Kara- 
Manikpur. Hi.s bravery in the last stru;i(;le with Khan Zarnan induced 
Akiiar, in 975, to <^ive him Piyi'i^ as ho^ul, vtrr Haji .Muhammad Si.strini 
(No. 55), to enable him to recruit a contingent for the e\p<‘dition aj.^ain8t 

* Caj)! .Slocriian m tiis ' }hstf»r\ of tin- (lurli.i Maixlal.i Iwij.n , .louriial .\ S 
Tol VI, p. f>‘J7, .‘»pells her name iJur/jhoutn He oills her hfai Jiir Aamo». Vidf alHo 
BiuIu,oTii, ii, 6(5. 
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Raria Udai Singh. A. was sent in advance {manqald). In the middle of 
Rabl^^ I, 975, Akhar left Agra for Chitor. The Rana had commissioned 
Jay Mai, who had formerly been in Mirtha, to defend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, which lasted 
four juonths and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th Sha‘^ban 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma*’ddr, nor the Tabaqdt, mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been d<iad in 981, because the title of Asaf Khan was 
bestowed upon another noble.^ 


Note on the Title of “ Asaf Khan 

Amf was the name of the Vazir of Sulayman (Solomon), who like his 
master is proverbial in the J^hist for his wisdom. During the reign ol 
Akbar three grandees received this title. Bada,oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf lOian I, II, and III. They are 

^Abd’‘ ’l-Majid, Asaf Khan I, d. before 981 (No. 49). 

Khwaja Mlrza Ghiyas'* 'd-Dln ‘^All Asaf Kan II, d. 989 (No. 12G). 

Mirza .la^^far Reg Asaf Khan III (No. 98). 

The three Asafs were Diwans or Mir BaMishis. The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show : — 

Agba Mulla Dawatdar. 

I 

. I I 

1. Ohiyiisu (l-l)in 'JAh, 2. Mirzi BadiCu-z-Zaman 3. Mirza Ahmad 

Ih'S- -kdf Klirin II. I 


Mirza Nur“ 'd-Din. A daughter Mirza Ja'; far Beg, 

I Amfmrmni. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 

(Shahjahan's wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of •• Asaf I^ian " (IV) on Abu ’1-Hasan, 
elder brother of Nur Jalian, and fatlier of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shahjahan s \vif(>), whose mother was a daughter of Asaf mn II. During 
the reign of Shahjahan when title.s containing the word Dawla^ were 


tout for Mro/slno|i7i/llrnnnl^'\’h^^^ ‘■Abdu ’l-Majid Asaf Khan officiated in 

Faridu’d.lfin Bnldnlri (No. lifll'.a th^autr.rdTC P,'. 



revived, Asnf Khdti was ehaiim'd to Asaf" \l Ihicht, and tliis title was 
conferred on Asaf^‘ 'd Dawla .limdat** 'l-Mulk Asadjanj: (Sliahjahan- 
Awraiij^j-zeh), a relation of Asaf Klian iV. I’nder Ahmad Shah, lastly, 
we liiid Asaf^‘ 'd-Dawla Amir“ 'l-Mamalik. whose name like that of his 
father. Nizam’‘ d-Mulk Asaf d.'di occurs sn often in later Indian History. 
50. Majnim Khaii-i Qaqshal.^ 

He was a ^»rande«‘ of 1 luma van. and hehl Narnaiil as yu/ir. When 
fliimavnn tletl to l^eisia, liaji j^an hcsit*c«*d Narnaiil, hnt allowed 
Majnun IHian to m.irch away unmoh'sted. ehictly at tin* rc«jiicst of Kaja 
Hihari Mai, who, at that tinn‘, was with Ijaji Khan (rn/c {>. 517). 

On Akhar’s accession, he was made dacirdar of Maiiikpur, then the 
cast frontK'r of tiic iMiipirc. He rcmain«‘d thcK* till after the death of 
Khan Zanian (No. Id), hravidv »h*fendne 4 Akhar's cause In the 11th 
year, he hesie^u'd Kfilinjar. 'this fort was m the hands of Haja Itiim 
('hand, ruler of lihath, who durine the Af^J^an troubles had bought, it 
for a Innivv sum, from llijli Khan, tlie adopted son of Oahar j^an When, 
during tin* siege, the Haja heard of the fall of ('hitor and llant anbhur, 
he surrendered Kfilinjar to M. (‘JOth Safar, 007). Akbar ajipointed M. 
Commander of the Kort, in addition to his other dut»es 

In tlie I7tli y('ar (0<S(>), In* accompanied .Miin*^im Khan (No. 1 1) on his 
(‘.\pedition to (ioraUijiur. .\t the same tinn* the (lujrati war had crmi- 
menc(‘d, and as Ik'dia Khan C.njshrd “ had words with Shrihbaz Khan 
(No. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain arrangements. In* was reproved 
l)V Akbar. Hut the rumour spo'ad in Mun‘*im’s armv that- H.'iba Khan 
Jabari (Majnun's son). .Mirza .Muhamnunl, arnl other (^aijslirds, h.id killed 
Shi'ihltaz Khan, and joim-d the rebellion of t In* .Mn/.is in (Iujr.it . and t hat- 
Akbar lunl therefore ordi'ied Mun^ini to inijui^on Majnun In coiisecpiciice 
of these false rumours. M. and others of his elan witlidre\s fotm .Mun^iin. 
who in vain tried toeonvinee them of the absiinlitv of the iiimours . but 

Willi I'mild 1 liM H \<i\ lil.< U till- 0 . 1 'OH wli\ Atli.ii <oii|iir<<l tin litt o| 

'(1 D.iwl-i (Ml Mir Filth" It.ih of .shh.'i/ w!io h.id < otii<‘ Iomii tin- li.iKhm 

'l'lu“ title IAm/( /! , so I omiiioM iiiiion'.’ t In- I'at lift II-. w .iM le-iir lotif.ro'l l,\ tl.i \lii;^\il 
(l 'liajjit.u) K mni of I )( Ihi 

Titles with .liiii'f ,M A M ;<//"/, \'/' al/'iini «t< < .'One into f.(->hion wilh .lah.iM;;ir. 

' N.oneof .iTurhoh > tin Fil . tin- I /ImI ..tin \ w( o .lolitd h\ Al h.o .onl o l>» Ih'l. 
M.ijnun Kh.Tii w.isMrtamK tin lx ■'t ot tin in 

~ Il'Viri Kfid)) (J'lif'hol .il-o W-ls ,l '/r,lIi'!M of \tli,ir, hut .\hu I I 1/1 In'- I ft hiMl out 
III this list. Like Mujnrui he (lotiiiL'in-h' *1 him t II in t h* w.ii with Kh.in /-om.mi ,irnl tin- 
Mir/.’is I liirme NlnntJ im s e\j)< (iit ion to n< ulmI tin- (.>.n|-h iL o<<(\<<l f\t(iio\e | a'lrH 
111 ( Ihor.Tehat Hi'ih.i Kh-’m w • " look* d ii|.on a th< !.< -idol tin i km nit. r M ijnun n d* at h. 
He rehelled with .Mat^Num Kli'ni i K.'il.uh |»irll\ in < on-< «|U« in e of \lii/.;i iT-ir KIi-ui’k 
( No. at ) e\,i( tKMis, and a-'''nnii d the t It le ( f Kli-'m Kh'in.'m. Hedndinthf h-uin \«arin 
wliuh Ntn/afT.ar <lied, of ( .on f r in the f-o *■ fA/o/o/), whnh he ‘-.ml h( h.id hioiadit on 
hiniseif h\ his faithle'e-ne-,H. 

[ A'/o/ra ( haiK re '' I' ] 
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when M. soon after heard that Baha Khan and Jabari had been rewarded 
by Akbar for their brave behaviour in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun‘^im who, in the meantime, had taken 
Gorakhpur. 

M. accompanied Mun^^im on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, 
Da.ud, retired to Orisa, and Kfda Pahar,^ Sulaymaii Mankli and Bilbu 
Mankli had gone to Ghoraghat, Mun^^im sent M. against them. M. 
conquered the greater part of Northern 13engal, and carried off immense 
spoils. On the death of Sulayman Mankli, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghoraghat, a gr(‘at number of the principal Afghan nobles were caught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulayman 
Mankli to his son .labari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his clan. Hut Biibu Mankli and Kalii Pahar had taken refuge in Kuch 
]3ihar, and when Mun*^!!!! was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of 
,1a h'd^ ’dd)in 8ur, and fell u])on the Qfiqshrds. The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tanda, and waited for Mun^iim, who, on 
his return from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements to Ghoraghat. 
The ya<|slirds re-occnpied the district. Majiu'in di(‘d soon after at 
Ghoraghat. 

Tin; TalxK/df says that he was a ('ommander of Five 'rhousand, and 
liad a contingent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabari,- distinguished himself by his Z(‘al and devotion. The 
enforcing of the J)(l(jh law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jabari 
then assumed tin* tith‘ of Khan Jahdn. When the Qaslnils left Ma^isnm 
(p. Jit), Jahari went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in tin' J9tli year. 

51. Shuja^at Khan, Muqim-i Arab. 

He is the .son of Tardi Beg's si.ster (No. 12). llumayim made Muqim-a 
Khdn. On the empi'ror's flight to Persia, he joined Mirza ‘iAskari. When 
Humaynn took Qaiidahar on his return, Muqim, like mo.st old nobles, 

^ 'riu' riMunviird coiKiurrDr of tlu' teniplo of .lai'annath at i’firi iii S. Oiisa. | ule 
Ix'low a Intd Kook, of K('ih.m 1 ami ( li^a A nntuitc destnptioii of his ooiujue^t i.s 

on III t hr AJijIinnt and hy Stiihnr m his Account of ( )i issa, Asiatic Rcscarchc.s. 

vol. \v. Kut Stiiliiii^fs account, taken as it is from tin* Run \’Misava]i (a chrotmlo 
kt'pt for the last si\ hundred u-.irs in tlic temple ot Ruri) ditfcrs considerably from the 
Akbarn.imfi, K.ila Rahar was kilhal b\ a eun-shot in one of the Hudits lietwecn Ma^-'Uin 
and Qutlu of and Koka {> rf- p. 344) which, in 0!)0, took place lad ween 

Khal^^lw ((\di;on«j:) and (hidld (near Rajmahall). 

Jkibu Mankli ''ubseqnentiv entered Vkhar’s ser\ ice [> ide Xo. 202). Kiiropean 
historians eeneralli spell his name K.lbu Mati'jall, as if it came from the Hindi ninn<fal, 
Tuesday, 'this may be eoriect ; for comimm pctijile in India do still use such names. 
But nunikh i.s perh.ijis preferable Tuo of Timur's ancestors had the .same name. T!ie 
'rurki.sh mankli means Uai/dd; . spotted. 

- 'Pho best M.SS. of the Akbatnama, Hada.oni, and the Ma*’asir ha\e Stewart 

(p. I(W) calks him JfhlHiburdif { q. 
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[)n\s(‘nto(l himsi'lf hoforo tho (Mnperor with ;v swonl hiuiging from his 
iu‘<‘k. and was fi)r a short tuna i-i)ntiiUMl. After lus n‘K‘ast‘. in* rainained 
with Mun^im Klian (No. 11) in Krdnil, ainl followed lum to India, when 
Akhar called Miin^^ini to take Rayi.'iiu's place. 

In the Ptli year. Miujiiu dl^tml.'lll■^hed hunself in tlie pursuit of 
‘'Al)d*‘ dlah l^aii I’/hak (No. 1 1). “ tlit‘ kmu[ of Mandu," and received 
the title of Shujil^dt fHint. which Ak)»ar had taken away from the 
rebclliouM ^Ahd'* 'Ih'di. 

In tlu‘ hceinniiui; of tli(‘ loth y<‘ar, Akhar hoiuuired hiiu hy being his 
guest for a dav. 

In the ISth year. In* accoiupann-d the I’luiperor on Ins forced march 
to .Vhmadrd)ad ( j). Id) ( bu e In* "landen'd .Mun^iin. and .\kliar sent, him 
to the j^an J^finan to <lo w it h him w hat he liked . l)ut Mun*’ im generously 
lorga\e him. and had lum re'>toied 

In tin* d'Jnd vear. he was math* a ('omman<h*r of Thret* Thousaiiil, ami 
(o)veriior and ('t)iumainler-in-(’hief of Malwah. 

In tISS. when troubh's in liihar and Bengal Innl bntken mil. !'shuja‘’at 
Khan, at .Vkbai's or<h*r, h*ft Saraiigpur hu* Kathpur {liddnjnu 11. ‘JMl). 
Vt t In* first stage. ^ Iwa/, I'eg Ikirlas w Int eom]>laun'il of arii*ais of j>ay iind 
harsh trt'atmeiit. of the nn*n. (*rt*att'd a tumult, math* a man of the name 
llaji Sliihab Khan lea(h*r, ft*ll upon Shuia^^at stent, and kilh'tl lus son 
Ktiwim j^ljaii ' ^huja^at. hmist*lt was moitallv wounded Soim* of lus 
a'lln*r(‘nts. at- last, mananeil tit put the thing Sli on an (*Ii*phant, ami h*d 
him oil to Sarangpur. Though Sh lunl t‘,\piri*tl befon* they reached tlni 
town. the\' did not spreail tin* nt*ws of lus ileath. ami thus kept tin* 
ur<*art*r [t.irl of tin* .sohiiers togt*thi*r. ami joiin'ii .\khar in Sarangpur. 

Akhar ])unisht*il tin* rt*b(*ls si*vt*rt*lv. .\ccortlmg to ]> l!bl. .\kbar oina*. 
s.L\eil Sliuja^'at s Iite in tin* jungh*s 

From BailaonidI, ‘iSl), wt* leain that t^awlni I^an was a young 
man. n‘iiow ned for his musi(*al tali*nl >. 

Mii<llni Khnn (No. IkSh) Sluija‘’at Khan st*et)n'l son lb* was jtro- 
moteil umicr .Vkbar to a ( ’itmmamii'r-'lup td si*\t*n hundri‘ii 

Khnn wasXhe sontif .Mmpm Khan t^a*^)m s ^oii Abih' r Ihilum, 
was umh*r .Jahangir a ( omniamh*r of si*vt*n hundrt*il ami lOO Intrsi*, g(d, 
tin* title of Tarbiyat Khan, ami was matli* m thi* 5tli )ear, Fawjilar of 
Alwar. Qa^im s ilaiighter, Snhha lidinl, w.is r**ceivi*t| (drtl year) by 
-Jahangir m lus harem. ;iml wi*nt by tin* title of l*ddisfidli Md/idfl. She 
adopteti Mii/(ln Joh, son of tin* abovi*. Ab<l'' r Kahim. Miyan .loh was 

' .S() tlu* .Ma*'.'i>ir .ia<i till- .\kl».irii.'iin.i 1'. (ii \\.i^ un K h'ln , but linn 

perhajts a uf the natue eilitur-, uf ttie Hihl lieie-Ji 
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killed by JVIahabat Kh an when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. 

No. 52. Shah Budagh Khan, a descendant of Uymaqs ^ of 
Mi yankal , Samarqan<l. 

The Turkish Hwlmjh means “ a branch of a tree He distinguished 
himself under llumayrm and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the loth year he accompanied Mir Mu^’izz^ d-Mulk (No. Gl) against 
Bahadur (No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was ca])tur(‘d. His son ^Abd'* l-Matlab (No. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year, B. Kh. went with 8hihab^ ’d-Diii Alimad (No. 2G) 
against Mirzas in Malwah, received Sarangpur as tuijul, fought under 
*iAziz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Ramazan 980), and was 
for a long time Governor of Mandfi, where he died. The Tahaqdt says, 
he had the title of Amir'" l-Umard. He was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohini. 

Inside Fort Mandu, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of Nllkdnth, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the M<t.^dsir gives a few interesting particulars. 

53. Husayn Khan (Tukriya), sister's son of Mandi Qasim Khan 
(No. 3G.) 

“ He is the Bayard and the Don Qui.xote of Akbar's reign.” In his 
jihads he was saas pear, and his private life sans rcproclie ; he surpassed 
all grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to his masters, but his 
contingent was never in order ; he was always poor, though his servants, 
in consef[uence of his liberality, lived in affluence. He slept on the ground 
because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his motto in 
fight was “ death or victory ” ; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the order and say “ victory or death ”, he would reply, ‘"0 ! 
[ so long to be with the saints that have gone before.” 

He was the jiatron of the historian Bada,onI.“ wdio served Husayn as 
almoner to lus estate (Shamsfibad and Patvi’di). 

‘ Tlu'i't' weic luo tiihc't of tlio l^lara, '^urk^ c.illixl or uijinaij. Tliev uero 

rtMio\\ lied 111 India as b trs,‘iiHMi. JHonec jUil as tlir Asord is eenerally siiolt by Mu^id 
Hi'«t(Mians, nu'aiis f/ /,//((/ f>/ s'nyxin)! rnin//// ; mb Tuziik, p. 117,1. 17. How tins Turkish 
word lost its ornjin.d nuMiiin^f m India, may bt* .sonu Ironi p. .77, 1. 1 of the second volume 
of my A^’in text, wherr Abfi 'I-Fa/1 ap|)lies the word to Itajpfit cavalry of the li.ithor 
elan. The won! is pronmnued ninnn/ in India. 

T’he rneaninu: of AVi/ n '.till unclear to me. To juilire from .Vbfi 'l-Fa^l's phrase 

it must be the name ol the heail or founder of a elan. The adjective Mujnn Raid occurs 
freiiuently. 'I'wo .Mi\an Kalis may be found below' anions' the list of learned men (Qazi 
<; \bd“ ’s Sami<;) and the poi ts (dfiMm-i Kahl). 

I I /<’ my Kssas on liad.i.oni and his W oiks in J.A.S Ih neal, for IRGb, p. 120. 



Khan \\a'< not only sister's son. Init also .son in-law to Maluli 
Qasim Klian {\o. ‘M]). He \\jis in Bavrani’s serviee. In the .seeond year, 
after the eoiujuest of Mankot. Akhar made lum Governor of Lahor, where 
he rem.iineil four months and four d.ivs. When .Vkl>ar m Safar 1HI5. 
marehed t-o Dihli, he ajjpomted II. Kh. (Jovernor ot ihe Panjah. During 
his mcumbeney, he .sIionmmI himself a /e.dous Sunni Vs lh»* ('Imstians 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindus as unl)eli(‘\ fr.s to wt'ar a paleli 
(Hind fHkrd) near the shoulders, ami thus ent the niekname of I'uktii/a 
“ PatcJier 

Like Shah Quli Kh.'m .Mahram (No. Id), lie stuek to liayiam to the 
last, and did not nu'et Akhar at Jhujhar . hut aft(*r Pa\ram had been 
pardoned, he (altered Akhar's M'rvna*. When Mahdi t^asim Khan, from 
dislike to (ladh.i, went hv wav of the Dakhm to .Makkah. 11. Kh. 
aeeompanu'd him a short distance on theroa<l On his return, he reaelnsl 
Satwas in Malwah, when th(‘ rebellion of th(‘ Mii/.as broke out, ami in 
roneert with MiUjarrih Khan, \\w hn/rdddr of that. |>lace, he irnsl to foitify 
himself in Satwas. But Maijarrih lost heart and lle<l , and II Kh. was 
forced to leave th(‘ Fort, and aske«l Ihrrdiim IJusavn Mir/.a for an 
intervKiW, Though urinal to join tin* Mir/a, 11. Kh remained faithful 
to Akhar. 

In till* PJth vear, wln'ii .Vkhar moved aeainst J^.'in /aiuan. Ij. Kli, 
was to tak(* a command, hut his eontin;.ient was not ready In fin* IJth 
year his jai^ir was transferred from Lakhnau, where In* and Bada.oni 
had been for about, a V(*ai. to Kanto Oola ' His exact in;' behaviour 
towards Hindus iiml his reli^iious exjMMlitioiis ayainst their temples 
annoyed Akliar very mueh. In tin* P.ith vear. when tin* Ixmperor went 
to Bihar, II. Kh was ai'ain absent , ami when Vkh.ir relumed after the 
coiujin'st of llajipur. In* conliseate*! H s jaefr . hut <tn satisfvin;j; liiinself 
of his harmlessness, he pardoned him. restored hi-; ja;'ir, and told him to 
^ict his coutin;'ent ready. His ma/ou, however aeam ovei|)owered him. 
He made an (*.\pe<liti(m ai^ainst Ba^'antpur in Kama. on. whn h wa^ 
proverhiallv rich, and ^jjot woumh*d by a bullet in the shoulder. , Vkhar 
was almost couvine(‘d that he lunl ^ioin* into r<*h«*lIion, and sent Sadnj 
Khan (No. L’J) to him to brni}' him hv hnee to (ouit IJ. Kh there 
fore left Harh .Muktesar. with tin* vn-w of ('om;^ to .\lun‘’'im Khan. 
throu;'h who.sf* injiiieiiee In* hoja*'! to obtain pardon. But he was eaiielit. 
at Barba, and was taken to Fathpur Sikri. where m tin* sann* year {Wd) 
he died of hi." wounds, 

‘ Klliol (In<lf\. p KitnI J’MitK.ii) li.n l*\ fill-* «kr l.nJIful,, (<,ri tin- lOnni/ata'a) 

of JjiUtiuiu (la Andli), .net InMalU Iju-aMi Kh.ni a Kfi-hiinr'i 'llii'i inuHt !>*• an 
over^if'ht. 
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The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but 
according to the Akbarnama, he had since the 12th year been a Commandor 
of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of ‘^Azlz Koka (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Khanan. 
and Man Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Khan Khanan 
(Tazuk p. 88) tlie imperialists were in the greatest distress (vide pp. 341 
and 357). Yusuf's son, ^Izzat Khan, served under Shahjahan, (PadlsJuVui. 

n, 121). 

54. Murad Khan, son of Amir Khan Mugjiul Peg. 

His full name is Muhammad Munid IHian. In the 9th year he server! 
imd(‘r Asaf Khan (No. 18) in Gadha Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jaglr in Malwa, and fought under Shihab^ ’d-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzas. After the Mirzas had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as taiffiJ. 

In the 1 3th year, the Mirzas invaded Malwa from Khandesh, and 
Murad J^an, together with Mir ^Azlz^* 'liah, theDiwan of Malwah, having 
leceivi'd the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selves u[) in (Jjjain, determined to hold it for Akbar. The Kmperor sent 
G'dij f^an (No. 42) to their relief, when the Mirzas retreated to Maiidu. 
hollowed up by Quiij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narbaddah. 

In th(' 1 7th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jaglrdars 
of Malwah assembled under the command of M. ‘^Azlz Koka (No. 21) 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patau (Ramazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to Mun^^im’s expedition to Bengal. He 
conquered for Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sarkar Bogla (8. K. Bengal), 
and was made (lovernor of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Onsa, after lla^ud had 
made peace wutli Mim^^im. 

W hen in 98.), alt(‘r Mun^^im s death, DfPud fell upon Nazar Bahadur, 
Akbar s (mvernor of Bhadrak (Orlsa).and treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tanda.^ 

Subseipiently 31. was again appointed to Fathabad, w'hcre he wars 
when the Itengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad Qiya Khan in 


m Bhadrak and .Jalesar, DaM.l must have been 

dannL^ exidmt , rf invasion of Oma uas eertainly one of the most 

daring exploits performed during Akbar's reign. 

twoVro itu'r townrV ? built the to)Mi, because il rfujmes- ,ri(h Kafak. The 

two trontu towns ot his empire were to have similar names. Akharnamn. 
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Orisa, Mirza X.ijat at S.'it^aw, wi're alIlH)^t thi‘ only oirn’ors of AkOar’s 
Ik'n^al corp^ that Oiil not t.ikt‘ part in tin' urt'at nnhtarv rnvolt of OSS. 
(^lya \\<is kilh'il liy t^utlu (p. and Murad dn'd at Kathfihad 

ininu'di.itrly aft*‘r tin* til^t ouibrnak of tin* n-volt in OSS. “ludon* tin* vnil 
of hi^ kjyalty w as rt'iit 

Aftnr his death. Mukainl. the piiiieipal Zamindar of Kathahad. 
invited Murad'.s soiw to a h'a^t. and t i«Meln*rously nninh’red them. 

1 idr No .‘)()0. 

55. Haji Muhammed of Si-tan 

lie was in the ser\ n‘e t)f Ikiviam. who wa^ miieh attached to him. 
In Odl. when Ikiyram held ytandahar. tiimoiiis ol treason reached 
Hnmavun The I’anperor wei\t tnmi Kaluil to (yunlahar, and ]>erst)nall\’ 
in\ est ij^ated the matt(“r hut. lindin^ Ikisiam iniioeent. he went hack, 
taking Ijaji .Miih.immad with him. who diirmu the in\ est i^at ion had 
keen constantly reh-rred to as ineliin'd lt> i*‘l)elln»n ' 

After tin* (■nn(pn‘st of Hindustan. II M at Ikuiams re<j\n‘.0, wais 
made a l^an. and was lapidh piomoled 

In the 1st yt'iir of .\kl>ar‘s reimi. Ij .M was ordered t(» aeeompanv 
Khizr Khwaja'n (p. 505. note ‘J) on Ins e\peilit ion .i^Miiisl Sikainlar Sur. 
d'ardi Ih'c's (Xo. pj) defeat hv llenn'i had a had elleet on the I'anperor'.s 
cause; and .Mulla ‘iAhd'‘ dk'di Maldidfim'* '1 .Miilk who. 1 hou^^h in \khar's 
service, was s.lld to lx* de\ oted to the interests of t he .Vf;^an's, r(‘present.4‘d 
to Sikandar that he should use this fa\ouiah|e oj)poitumtv ami leave, the 
Sawaliks .Vs related above ]H]i/r Jyhwaja moved aj^Minst. Sikandar, 
lea\ni^' II .M 111 char<je at Lfihor. Ihaii^^ convinced of .MaU^dum s 
treason. 11. \1 toiiuied him. and forced Inni to ;^i\e up sums of money 
which h<‘ had concealed 

In hOti, Bavram fell out with Bir .Muhammad (No 5<>). and deprived 
liim of his olhc(‘ and emoluments which were eivcn to Ij. .M. W’lien 
Bayram fell into dis;;race. he sent H M. with seveial other Amirs to 
Dihli with e\[)re,-sions of his huimlity and desire to he pardoned. But 
Ij. M. s(j()n saw that all was lost, lie did not receive jiermission to go 
hack to liavram After Bavram had been pardoimd (j>. ■‘HM) Ij. M. 
and Muhammad 'Tarso Khan (.No iij) a<‘c(mipamed him on his way to 
Hijaz as f<ir as Nagr;r. then tin* front n-r of tin* Kmj)ire. Once, (jii the 
road. Bavram charged Ij M. with f.iit hh*^sinss. wln n tin* latter gently 
reminded him that he had at h*ast in*\er drawn his sword against his 
master. 

^ If'iji .\tu In III in el m lli'- ’Oire- t<j wienn Kr-tkme-i rcinirk. n-ft ri i{uutc:il liy KIpliin- 
.stoiif (Fifth K liti-mi. p ITn not*- 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
the post of Sih-hazarl. In the V2th year, when Akbar set out for the 
conquest of ('liltor, he sent H. M. and Shibab^* ‘d-Din Ahmad (No. 26) 
from GagrQn against the sons of SnUan Muhanmiad Mirza, who had 
fied from vSamblial and raised a revolt in Mrdwah. H. M. then received 
the Sarkar of Mandu as jdffir. 

In the 20th year, H. M. accompanied Mun^^im Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Orlsil, and got wounde.d in the battle of Takarol (20th Zl 
Qa*^da, 082). He then accompanied the Khan Kbanan to Gaur, where 
soon after Mun^^im's d(‘ath h(\ too, died of malaria (983). 

Note 0)1 the Battle of Takarol, or Miiij/iulnid)!, in OrJsd. 

This battle is one of the mo.st important battles fought by Akbar’s 
generals. It crushed the Afghans, and decided the ])ossession of Bengal 
and Upper Orisa. The MSS. of the Akhaiiidmia and the Ma*'dsir have 
jL' Takarohl, jind .i'j Takarol. My co[)y of the Sawanih has tlu^ 
former spiMing. A few copu's of the Akharmma have Nakrohl. 

In Ba(ld,o)il and the Tahaqdt the battle of Takaroi is called tlu' battle 
of (^’h/e ]). 331) which may be Bajhorah, Baehhorah. Bajhorh, or 

Baehhorh. Stewart's account of Mim’^im's Orisa expedition (oth Section), 
dilTers in inanv particulars from tlH‘ Akhar)id)iia and tin* Tabaqat. He 
places th(' battle in the environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his 
“ Bukhtore" is a blunder for U-qy" ha-ehitld.d. “in ('hittua," the linal 
ahf having assiinu'd th(‘ shape of a , r<\ and the ^ that of j.. The 
Lucknow lithograph of the Akhanuu)))). which challengt‘S in corruptness 
the worst possible Indian MS , has ha-ehitor, “ in C'hitor.'’ 

The Akhar)id))ia. unfortunat(‘ly, gives but fi'w geograjihical details. 
Todar Mai moved Irom Bard wan ov('r Madaran ^ into the Pargana of 
Ghittua where he was subsecpiently joined by Mun^^im. DrUud 

had taken up a .strong ])osition at Har|)iir (»rllaripur, “ which lies 

intermediate (harzakhe) 1x4 ween Bengal and OrLsa. " The same phrase 
(iHD'zaJfie), in other ])as.sages of tlie Akbar)fd))ia. is ap])lied to Chittua 
it.self. Da^ud's object was to ])revent the IiupcTiali.sts from entering 
Orisa into which led but few* other nnids : “ but Ilyas Khan Langah 

‘ Miularan lies in .Jahan.'ilMd, a P.irii.ina of tho ffrmli (Intr'ct, l'ct\M'en U.o'dwrin nnd 
Modnipfir (Midnapuro) Kruaidini; Iho inip<'0.un(‘ an<l In^toia of thn town, ? my 
of Historical lntcre>'t in the Hfij;!! IliNtint m tlie A])ril Proceedings of the 
As. isoe. of Beniral for ISTU. 



showed tlu‘ vietoii(Uis armv an ea^it'i* road ' an<l Mun‘'iMi (Mitered tlie 
country, and thus tuiiu'd Da’Tid's position. 'I'he battle tluMi talk's place 
(‘2(Hh 7\ Qa^^da, bS2. or \ n , !hd March. loTo). AftiM- the battle Toiiar 
Mai leads tlu' }uir>.uii .ind n'aches with his corps the town of llhadrak. 
Not lon^ after, he writes to Mun^uu to c«»nie and join hnn. as |)a‘ud had 
collecti'd his troops lusir Katak, and the wlutlc aniiy nu)Vi's to Katak. 
wduTc a peace w.is {'oncludt'd, which continued Da^ud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the f.icts that tin* battle took place soon after the 
ImptTialists had left (’hittua, which lu'S a little I'i K N. of Midiiipur 
(Midnajiore), and that after the \ictory Uaja d'oclar Mai, in a puisiiit of 
several davs, push(‘d as far as Bhadrak. I was leil to conclude that the 
batth‘ must ha\e takiMi phua* near .lalesar (.lellasond, and probably north 
of it, as Abu I Fa/.l would have imMitioned the occujiation of so laifi;e a 
town On consulting tin* laree 'riieononietrical Map of drisa lately 
jmblished. I found on tlu' road from Midnipur to .lalesar the village of 
Moeulmaree ^ (Mu;;bulmari, i i*.. Muj^ul's Fieht) and about seviMi miles 
southwards, half way betwe(Mi Mu;;hulman and .lalesar, and two miles 
from tin* left bank of tin* Soobanreeka rivtM', the \itlae«‘ of Tookanx*. 

Accordmo to the map the latitude of Muehulmaii is 22 , and that of 
Tookaroe, 21'^ 52 m*arly. 

TIutc can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the Tdkdrol, of 

o ' / 

the Akh(ir)idnia 

Tin* battle evteiided over a larj;e eround. Baila.oni (II. p. lb.5, 1. .2) 
speaks of (lirc(\ Jour kos, i r. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takaroi from Miiolmlmari is accounted for. 

[ can eive no s.itisfactory ( .\planat ion of the name by which 

the battle is callcfl in the Taba<jat and Ikida.oni (II. 1'.)!. 1. 2). It looks 
as if the nanu* cont allied the w ord clinur w Inch occui.^ so oft en in t he names 
of Pareanas in tlie .lalesar and Ikile.^ar districts. 

In liada.oni (Kdit. Bibl. Indica. |>. Bt<l) and the Tahmidt. it is .said that 
Toilar Mai in Ids pursuit reached Kalkalfjlidfl (^), not Bdiadrak. 

List of Ojju'crs irho died in UH:5, (tjfrr thnr rdurn from Orlsfl, nt daur, of 

Indiana. 

1. Mun‘^ijn Khan, Khan Khanaii. 2. Ijaji Klian Sistani (No, 5.5). 

(18th Kajab). V uL' p. 2. Ilaydar Klian (No. b<i). 

1 Another " Mu;^\ilinari ’ he.'i in lie- lUr^lwan Ui'.lrn 1 hrt\Mei) liiirdwan and 
Jahanabad (HOgli dotnct) on the old high road from Ihirclwau ov* r iladikran to .Midnipur. 
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4. Mlrza Qiili Khan, his brother. 10. Hashim Khan. 

5. Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 1 1. Muhsin Khan. 

0. M-Din Ahmad (No. 128). 12. Qiindnz Klian. 

7. La*^! Khan (No. 200). K5. Abri'l-Ihisayn. 

8. Ilajl Yusuf Khan (No. 221). 1 1. vSluih Khalil. 

0. Shfih 4 ahir (No. 230). 

50. Afzal Khan, Khawja Sultan ‘I All ^ yi Tiirbatl. 

Ke^ardin^ Turhaft vide No. 37. 41(3 was Mushrif (accountant) of 

Humayun’s Treasury, and was, in 050, promoted to the post of 31ushnf-i 
liuii'utrd (store accountant). In 057, ^\hen Mlrza Kamran took Kabul, 
lie iin[)rison(‘d A. M., and forc(‘d him to yiay lar^c sums of money. On 
Ilumayuirs rijturn to India, A. I^. was made Mir Bakhshl, and got an 
^alam. H(' was together with TardI B(‘g(No. 12) in Dihli, when Huinayun 
died. In the battle with llemu, In* lu'ld a command in the centre (70/), 
and his detachnumt gav'e way during Ifernffs charge. A. together 
with I’ir Muhammad (No 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), tied from the 
battle{i(*ld, partly from hatnnl towards T'ardI Beg -the old hatred of 
Khurasanis towards Tzbaks - and ndreated to Akbar and Bayram. 
As related abovi*, TardI B(‘g was executed by Bayram for this ri'treat, 
and A. and Ashraf Khan w(*re conxicted of malice and imjnisoned. 
But both escap{‘d and wemt to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, 
W'hen Bayram had lost his pow'er, and were favourablv^ received at Court. 
A. ]^. was mad(‘ a C'ommander of three thousand. 

“ Nothing (‘Ise is known of him.'’ Mid'dsir. 

57. Shahbeg Khan, son of Irbrdilm Beg llarik (?).- 
He is sometimes calk'd Bcij Khdn (j). 327). He was an Arfjhini ; 
hence his full nanu' is Shah Beg hhdn Arghdn. Under Jahangir he got 
the title of Khdu Dairrda. 

He was in the .si'rviee of Mlrza Muhammad Hakim of Kiibul, Akbar's 
brother, and was (lovc'inor of Peshawar. When after the Prince's death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the Nlhib (p. 302) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim's two sons. Kay Qubab and Afrasiyiib, to Akbar, and 
received a nauisab. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yusufza^Is, and got J^iushdJ) as jdglr. He then served under the Khan 
h^anan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandahar (p. 327), which, 

' 'I’he word has been omilted in my text edition on p. 221. 

So the Ma^.isir. M\ .MSS. of the .4*'in liave CSj which may be I (auk, 1/armak, 
Hothak, etc. Some MSS. read clearly Ilarmak, 
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MuzatTar llu>ay!i had ceded. Diirin^^ the time of his (Jovenu^rsliip 
Sh H. succeeded in kt'epimj down tin* notorums Kakar tiahe. 

In tlie kind year, he was made a (\>mmandt‘r of d.dot* In tin* ITth year, 
(Jhaznin was jilaeed m his charge (e/'/e No (Id). 

Immediately after tin* accession of J.ihannir. IIu^avn l^an Siiamlu. 
the keisian (lovi-rnor at Ilirat, thinking .\kl>ar's death would haul tti 
di^turhanees, made war UjH>n Sh. H and besieged (^(andahar. which he 
lio|)ed t<> starve' out. 'I'o ve\ limi, Sh Ik ga\«* every mglit fr.ism tm the 
to|) of tile castle before 1 he very eves nf t )h* enemi<“s ( ’/dr //A . p ()||<* 

day lliisayn I^an s«‘nt an amltass.nhtr info the and Sh . 

tliougli proMsions had got low. had e\ erv a\aila)>le stole of gr;iin spiead 
out m th(' Stieets. Ill order to deeei\e the enemies .Not long after, 
llusayn Sln'ili receivi'd a reprimand fiomShah** \bb.is for ha\mg besiegejl 
(^ainlahar “ without or<lers ", ami ljusa\n lyhan, without ha\ mg elh'cted 
anything, had to raise the siege. 

When .lahangir m lOlb (isth S.ifai) \isit«‘d Kabul ' Sh k» paid his 
rt'spects, was made a ('ommaiider of .a. (Kid. ,ind reetuxeii the title of 
Kfinu Ihurtdit. He was also m.ide (losernor of Kabul (in additnui to 
(tt.indahar), and w.is or<h‘red to prepare a tinaneial M-ttli-ineiit for the 
whole of .\fghamstan. .\fter ha\mg held this ollici' till the end of ld‘j7 
hi* complanu'd ot the f.itigiu's imadent to a residence m Kabul, home 
travelling and tin* drizzly state of the atmosphen* i>f the country,- panl 
in the beginning of 102S his respects at ('<uirt (Tic. . p ‘JbV). and was 
appointed («o\ernor of Tliatha.'* He resigned, howevei, m the same 
V(‘ar {Tnz., p. ‘275) and got the revenue of tin- k.ugana of K]|Ushrd) 
assigned as pension (75. Odd Ks ) 

Before he, went to ddiatha. he called on .\Naf to take leave and 
.\saf reconiim’nded to him the brotheis of Miilla .Miiliammad of 
'riiatha, who had been a fiieinl <»f .\^af ShTdibeg iiad Imaid 
before that tin* Mulla's brotheis, m conse(pience (»f Asaf s suj)poit. had 
!n*\er car(*d for the (loveinors of tin* province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
*■ (’ertainly, I will taka* an inten*st in tln-ir welfare, if they aie. .sensibh* 
('iurlnsdh) , but if not, I shall Hay them." Asaf got much annoyed ut 
this. oppos(*d him in everything, and indirectly f(»rced him to issign. 


' .\( C'lrilitiL' to the Turul- (p .')!{). S!i It th«n lu M th« r.iri'.uav of Shop .I'l 
re/.vrdiia' '\hi<h t If/' Klhot's Index (irst •dition, p I'.is 

* The text hiH (intra. whnh h mentiorwd a pfMi|jarit\ of K-ihul. I do not know 
whcdier 1 have r(»rre(tl\ translated the t« rin 

’ .Sav>id .Miinad in fio eifiiiim of die Tuzuk fp jnak« s hini u'ov* rnor of l^ntna 
a confusion of anri 
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Sli. [}. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandaliar, he conferred upon him an ^alam and a naqqdra (p. 52) ; but 
on receiving the insignia, he said to Farid (No. 99), “ What is all this 
trash for ? Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding mv 
rnansah, and ajuglr, to enable me to get better troopers for his service.’ 
On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1,000 picked Mughiil troopers, whose appearance and horses 
cr(‘at(*d much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kukndr, mixed together, and called his beverage 
of four ingredients Char Bnghrd (p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Bughrd Khar. 

1 1 is sons. 1. Mlrzd Shah Muhammad Ghaznln I^dn, a well educated 
man. Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 
six-hundred horse. 

2. Ya^quh Beg, son-in-law to Mirza .la^^far Asaf ^ban (III), (No. 98), 
a ( ommander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Ma^dsir says, he was 
a fatalist {azalparast), and died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg (Tuz., p. 275), a (kmmiander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. 
Th(' Ma*’dsir does not mention him. 


The Tuzuk. }>. 31, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. 
This is |)erhaps the same as No. 350. 

Shfdibeg j^an Arghan must not be confounded with No M8. 

58. ^an ‘^Alam Chalma Beg,^ son of Hamdam who was Mirza 
Kamnin's foster brother. 

(iialma Beg was Humayun's safarehl, or table attendant. Mirza 
Kamran had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he left, Humayun, accompanied by some of his 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, ipioted the ver.se 


.uL W .Xj U Ljlij o/ A< 

“ The fold of the poor mans turban touches the heaven, when a 
king like thee casts his shadow upon his head.” 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse extempore 






J . 




‘ Fort'W/wl.theMSS. ofthe A^iri have, at thia place, Wc//m. In No. 100 the same 
name oocuin. The J/a'Vi.vjr and good MSS. of tlje ALharniima have Chahnnh'. Turkish 
dictionaries gi\e chahnah (aJl^) in the meaning of mid (joat's dung and cMlma 
in that (d dinstar. a t urban. 

In tile Kdit. Bibl. Iiidica of Bada.onI, Wnin ‘lAlam is wrongly called instead of 



Ill 

WluitevtT I rt'coivi' at thy liaiiil^ is kuulno.ss, \u' it tlu‘ arrow of 
oppreshhui or tlu' daizm'r t*ni»‘ltv.'’ 

Kuinayrm ft'lt niuomfurtahh* and tnod to roii.solc hnn Ht‘ ^avo 
noxt day orders that any oi Kaniran’^ old fn»‘iul.s miiijht accoinj'any 
him fr(‘(* to Makkah , hut as no om* iMint* forward. h«‘ turiUMl to (’halmah 
Ih'^. and s.ud. “ \\ ill you ^o w it h him. or .st.iv w it h nu* i ( 'halmah lh‘^, 
thoujfh hi' kni'w* that llumayun wa.s much attached to him. replied that 
he thought he should ai'eomjianv the Ihiner in the “ fzloomy davs of 
need and the ilarkness of his .solitinh' ' . ddie Kmperor apprn\ed of his 
resolution, and made lihi-ral pro\ l^lons for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran's death, (’halma Ue^ returned to India, and was 
favoiirahlv reeeu ed hy Akhar. who made him .i ('oinmander of .'ktHHI, 
bestowing upon him the title of Kluln ^Alain lie served under the 
emperor ag.imst the Mir/.as in (lujrat. and was present in the tight at 
Sarnal (p. ikuii. No *27) 

In the Itith year, when Akhar moved against Da^ud m Ikitna. Khan 
^Akim eommaiided a corps, and passing up the river m boats towards 
the mouth of the (Jli.indak. elTeeti'd a landing, though eontmually I'xposed 
to the volley.s of the enemies Akhar praised him mueli for his daimg. 
In the same year he was attached to Mun^^im's corps In the battle 
of 'Fakaroi (]), hit»). he eomm.indeil the Imnufa! (van) He charged 
till' Afghans, and allowing his corps to advance too far. he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when .Mun^’im sent him an aiigiv older 
to fall hack But liefore his corps could he brought again mto order, (ifijar 
Khan. Da^ud s best general, attacked the Irnjieiialists with his line of 
('lephants, which he had rendered tii'ree looking liy means of bhn‘k 
Yak tails and skins of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 

of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, and 
tlu'ir ranks were utt(*rly liroken ‘^.V's' horse got a swonl cut. and 

reared, throwing him on the ground, lb- sprang u|». and mounted it 
again, but was immediately thrown over by an elcjihant. and killed by 
the Afghans wlio rushed from all sides upon him (2<Mh Zi t^a^da, 

It IS said that before the liattle he had })resentiment of his death, 
and begged of his friends, not to forget to tell the Kmperor that he had 
willingly .sacriticeil his life. 

Kh . was a poet and wrote under the Takhnllus of llamdmiu (in 
allusion to the name of his fathi'r). 

A brother of his. MuzatTar, is mentioned below (No. 'dOl) among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred, where for in my Text c'dition, 

p. 229, read 
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59. Qasim Khan, Mir Balir Chamanarai (?) Khurasan.^ 

He is the son of Mirza Host’s sister, who was an old servant of tlie 
Thnfirides. When Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kri})ul, 
Hiiinayfin had occupied Mount Aqabin, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kilbul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasiin Khan and his younger 
brotluT, Kbwajagi Muhainrnad Husayn (No. 211) threw themselves 
down from a turret betwe«‘n the Ahanin Darwiiza and the Qasirn Barlas 
bastion, and went ov(*r to Humayun, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Ak'bar’s acc(‘Ssion, Q. ]^. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand. He supi'rintended th(‘ building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed “ aft(T eight years at a cost of 7 krors of tankas^ 
or 55 lacs of rupe(‘s. Tlu* Fort stands on tlu', banks of tlu'- Jamna river, 
F. of the town of Agra, on the plac(‘ of thi‘ old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of tin* walls is 50 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to tin* pinnach‘s bO t/az. It is built of hmI sandstoni', the 
stones being w’ell joined together and fa.stened to each other by iron rings 
which pass through tlumi. The foundation (werywhen' reaches water ^ 
In th(‘. 25rd yisir, (^. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of Sha^ban 995 (52nd yc'ar), In* was ord(*red to coiujuer Kashmir, “ a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never ttmipted the former kings 
of Dihli." Though si.v or seven roads lead into Ka.shmir, the ])asses are 
all so narrow that a few old men might repel a large army. Th(‘ tlum 
ruler of Kashmir was Va^^cifib Khan, son of Yusuf Khan ('hak. He had 
fortitied a pass ; ^ but as his rule was dislik(‘d, a portion of his men went 
over to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it mori' 
important to crush the nw’olt, Va^(|fib hdt his fortified position, and 
allow(‘d Q. to (Mit i‘r the country. No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdnwv t() the mountains, and tnistt'd to an active guerilla warfare* ; 


' I am rt'i;arUu\L: tlu* true ni(*anmu of tlu' (hIU title' Khuni'nn, 

“ Jliilt'r KhuraNaii ' 'I’lu' .M:i*^asir. not know mi! what to elo with it. has h'tt it out. 
Mir Bahr moans “ a<lmiral ". If 'hnmdtuitu' Kh. ho a ttomtno. the* words nu'an, “ Admiral 
of the' ruler of t^uia^rm,” which fietm In** hioii’aplix «le>os not ,i[)|H'ar tee 1)0 oorre'e t. 
His hrothor (No l?4l) is st^I('d Mir liar, an ollioor w lu)sO dut los st'om to ha\o fioon contiiu'el 
to lookiiii' after arr.iimomonts durini! trij s, hunting; e'xpe'ditions, otc. 

^ Till' old Fort of Aera wascalli'il liailaJ(/at}i (Had 1, 4‘J5t). It sufloroil much duriiio 
the t'arth(]uaki' of '.>11 (Srd Safai), and was n('arl\ dost’-o\i'd ehinnir an explosion which 
happonoel in Uei'J 

'I'ho Fort lialal'iad/i not livlx, which Klliot (Index, First FMit , ]i. 22!>) 

idi'iitities with the Fort ot .\i’ra. eaniied he the old Fort of A'^ra, hee ause Jhula.oni (I, I32T) 
cl<'ail\ sa\s that it was a lofty stiucture at the foot of the Fort of (lwali,ar, not" wiie of 
the Forts dependent oi\ (Iw.'ili.ar ’ . , 

For I'dantijir, on the same pane in Fllliot, read Vt'jar ( It was a Fort in the 
8arkar of Mandla.ir, on the left sale of the I’h.imhal Our maps ha\e Ontijtr or Ihtyjn.h 
^ Failed in the MSS. Ja. 'I’he word kutal. means “a mountain ” or "a mountain- 

pass ". Bad ll. 3o:i, -B.] 



hut »li<a])p(Uiit»'(l «'Vcii III this liojio, ho sulunittt'd .iiul hocaiuo “ jisorvaiil 
uf Ak})ar”. Tlio K.ishmirW. hn\\«‘\rr. aro fanuuis fnr ht\(‘ of inischiof 
and \ K'lousni'.ss. and not a dav passod without disl urhanros hroakin;^ 
out in .sonu* part of tho countiy (,> , tirod of tho iiu-rs^unt poltv annoy- 
anro^, ro^i^uiod hi^ appointinont {ndr No .Ti). In iho lUlh Near ho was 
mad*' (Jovonior <>f Kfiluil At that timo a youn^ man fiom Ainlajan 
( F.ii; 4 liana) ua\o out tiiat ho wa'< a sou nf Sh.ihrujdji * llo mrt with soino 
suo(‘(‘v,s in Hadaldj^han. hut was dofoatrd hy tlu' 'rfiian Shah. Tho 
protoiulor thon inadr fru'udship with tlio /ahtili lla/ara.s. and when C^h 
on ono oooasion. h.id ropairod to ('ouit. ho ^•nt^‘l^d \khar*s tonilory 
UM\ mi.j out that iio was jjiom^j^ to pav liis n•^p^H•ts to tin* l‘]mprror Hut. 
Ilashini Ho^^ t^.'s .son. who olliciatrd durm;4 Hu* ahsoms- of his father, 
sont a dftaohmont aftn* tho prot rndta'. who now throw himself on tho 
Hii/.aras, Hut llashim followed him. and took him a juisoner to 

Kfihul , on Ills return from India, let him oil and e\en allowisl him to 
ontor his .servioo. d’ho protender, in the imMiitimo, iearian;;ed his old 
mon, and when ho had Hn e hundred to^ethor, ho wait«‘d f(»r an oppoitumt y 
to fall on (.}. At this junoturo, .\khar ordered tin* protendoi t(» lepair 
to (’ourt. .Aooompaniod hy his rufliaiis. In* onlorod at noon (,) 's sl(*epmf^ 
a[)artnn‘nts. wln*ii only a few females were pie.sent, and mur(h*rod his 
honofa(*tor (lOtl'J). llashim Hoo soon arn\od. and lir(*d upon tin* pro 
ti'inlor and his men fti tin* the munloror was killed 

For (^asim s brother, rn/e No *J 1 ! . and for his son. Nit ‘Jlit> 

1)0 Baqi I^an (older), hrotln*r of Adham Khan (No 10). 

His niotln*r is tho same Mahuiu .Vnaj^a, montioind on p .‘'Hi “ Fiorn 

Hada,onI (II. .‘HO) w»‘ learn that Ihop' Khan died m tin* ‘loth yoai a.* 
(iov»*rnor (»f ( onjha-Katanj^ui d'his is all (In* Mn^'d.sir says of him. 

His full name is Muhainimnl Iknp Khan Koka. Fiom Iknla.oni II, 
SI. wo se(* that Ha(|i Khan took part m tho wa,r aoamst Hkainlai K lian 
and Ihihadur ]^an (072 ‘i), and fought under .\lu‘’i//" I Miilk (.\o til) 

' In loll) .mot Ik r f.iKc “^on of \Iir/.i Sli.'ilir uIJi Ip < i < .if i <1 di a ui h.i tn < ^ .md .mkeil 

.lahanL'ir for a-»'i tuno tin* 'I rir.'mN 

'I’lif fate of Mir/.'i Sli.'ihnil^'s snood -on Mif/i Iln-aMi i> iii\o|\i'd jii oliwMirjfv, 
He ran .i\\a\ from liurlt.ui pur, went to m a and i<» I'* r^ia from w Ik *< Ik \o nl to HadaMp 
'-li.m 1 ’( I )p!e “.a V t lia t Ik ' s st i 1 1 a I i \ e ( I O I I» ) ; hut no one |. no\^ ■ w het hi r t li is liew pre- 
tender Is .Sh.'ilirukli SOM or not Shalii iikh h ft 15 idakh-ili.'i n ahout * .o nt v five \< ara aeo, 
and Hill, e tin ii the IJad.iklHliis liav e sr* np si m r.il f.iNe .Mii/.’i-. in ordi r to shake ofl the 
\ oke of the t /lok> I Ills pri tendi r i o||i < t* d a lar^'e riumh* r of t \ rnaip f p !57 I , note, 2) 
and HadaUishi Mountainei rs, who lio hv the n ihk of tihurjn’* (*.* wIk ik e f !hoTH'‘tnn\, 
and took from the I’/.haks a part of the « ountrv I'ut the i ik rnn s pressed upon hun, 

< nnjlit him. and nit oil Ins head, whnh was <ariud on a Hpi.ir all ovir I5adakhwhari. 
Several false Mirz.'is have sim e been killed , hut I nallv tlmik their rai e will lontinue 
as loiw' as a traie of Badakhshis remain on earth ’ Tu'nl i Jnhninflri , p 7)1 



in tlui hiittlo.of JHiayrahad, in which Budiigli Khan (Xo. 52) was captured. 
The battle was lost, chi(;{ly b(X‘aiise Ihuji Khan, Mahdi Qasiin Khan 
(No. 5(5), and Husayn Khan Tnkriya (No. 55) liad personal grievances 
their Uzbak hatii'.d— against Mu^^izz’* T-Midk and llaja Todar Mai. 

(51. Mir Mu‘^izz'^ I’-Mulk-i Musawi of Mashhad. 

H(i bc'longs to the Musawi Sayyids of Masldiad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to ^Ali Musa Raza, the Hth Imam of the Shl^^ahs. A branch 
of these Sayyids by a different mother is called Razaivl. 

In the loth y(‘ar, Akbar moved to Jaunpur to punish Kiiiln Zaman 
(No. 15), who lunl dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan 
Uzbak (No. 4<S) to tin; district of Sarn'dr.^ Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment {vide No. (50) under Mii'^izz" 1-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for pardon, stating that he was wdling to give up all ele[)hants. M. M., 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could oidy be ch‘anse(! with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan (No. 00) and Raja 
Todar Mai to him, to \v\\ him that he might make peace with Baliadur, 
if he was satiiied with his good intentions. But Inu’e also tin* rancour of 
the Khurasaiiis towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mai 
only coulirnu'd .\r. M. in his n'solutum.- Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardomsl Khan Zaman, Ix'caiisi' In* sen*^ 
his mother and his uncle IbiAhlm Khan (No. Gl) to (Vmrt as guaranti't's 
of his loyalty, M. M. attacked Bahadur near Khaynlbad. Muhammad 
Yar, .son of Iskandar Khan’s brotlu'r, who commanded tlie van of the 
rebels, tell in tin* tirst attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialists, thinking that the 
battle was decideil, commenced to })lunder, when suddenlv Bahadur, 
wdio had been lying in wait, fell ujion M. M.’s left wing and put it to 
flight. Not only was Budagh ]^an (No. 52) taken prisoner but manv 
soldiers went over to Baliadur. Khi.shed with victory, he attacked the 

' Mo‘’t MSS. 'The HMit Bil)l Imln'a of Hada.oni, p 7S. has .s'l/o/rlr; 

hut a'jjiiin oil j). Si). 'I'ln'ro is no douht that the distrut {iot n> iiaiiu* from tlic Sanr 
Hivor ^ 

^ Bada.oiii s.i\s'rodar Mai's arrual \\a.s“ naphta on Mu<;i7.7'' ]-Mi)lk‘s tiro ”. Tlimurrh- 
ont his w nrlv, Itada.oiu .sliows himsolf an admiror of Khan Zaman and lus brother Bahadur 
Mith Mu(;i’/,/'i ’I Mulk IV Slu^'fili of the Shi®^ahs, he h.a.s no palicnoo. “ Mu^i7/"'l Mulk'', 
ideas,” ho savs, wore ” I and noboify oKo ” ; ho bohavod as promllv as Fir^laun and 
Shaddad ; for pride u the uihontanoo of all Sawids of Mashhad. Hoiioe jicople say. 
“ Ahl i Ma'^hhotl ha-Juz Imam i shuma, La<inat'* Ilah* har tamam-i ^humd," “0 pottpio of 
Mashkad, with the oxooptiou of \onr Imam [Musa lla/iif, may (Jod's eurso rest upon all 
of you. And also, ” 'I'ho surf.vco of the earth rojoieo.s in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a eortain Mashhail vanishoil from the surfate of the earth.” 



ceiitro, wluTi' tile oitiuT tic*! vr \\ouM ni)t lisjlit fn»in inaluv 

(?’/(/<’ No. liO). 'Fodar Mai's firiniu"'', wa^ of no avail, and tho <lay was lost. 
After tlu‘ ron(|in‘st of Hiliar, M M. ijot tin* PaiLtana t»f Ara (.Viralt) as 
In the iMth year, tho in»l)le^ of Inliar uiuler Ma‘’.';!rim i Kahidi, 
tu>filJ(hlr of l\itna, rt'hflhsl. 'Flirv w«ni nv»‘r M M . and Ins younger 
brother Mir \li Akbar(No I'eJ) : but butli so«»n hdt tin* H'brls. and M. M. 
went to Jaunpfir rncnutinir. »*\idvntlv nn'ditat iiii^ ir\olt nah'pnuh'nt ly 
<»f tin* otln-rs In tin* “Jath vrar Akbar older* <l .\sad Kj^ian 'I’liihinan, 
ydf/T/v/dr of Manik pur. to hast(*n t*» .laun|M'ir ainl eon\ r\ M M with all Ins 
suspicions a<lher»*nls tof'ouit .\sad ];^an .sin*ci*<*dcd in cat**lnnL' M M , 
and sent him bv boat to tin* hanp**ior. Near Itawah, how**\ei. the boat. 
“ found(*red ", and M .M lost his life 

(t'J Mir ‘^Ali Akbar (youne*'r), bn»tln r of the preee<hne 
H<‘ eciierallv st'rved with Ins brotln*r, and ln*ld tin* same lank In tin* 
‘2‘Jnd v*'ar In* present***! .\kbar, ace*u*lin‘' t*) tin* /’u/>U'/u/ with a Mnirliid- 
or lIistor\ of tin* birth of tin* lMnp**ror. It was m tin* hainlwritiiif^ 
of C^a/a (jhivas'‘ 'd Dm i .land, a m.in of l**arnin}.I, who had s*’i\eil iin*!**r 
Humavun, ami contain***! an account of tin* \ i.mm whi**h llumayun 
had in tlie ni^ht Akbar w.is born 'I'lie hanp<*n*r saw in Ins *ln‘am the 
nt‘W l)(^rn bab**, and was t*>ld t*) call his nann* .lalal'* d Din Muhammail 
Akbar. Tins Maw'ludnama .\kbar pn/**d \**iy mm h. aii*l r**war*l*'d Mir 
‘'Ali Akbar with a par<*aiia ' as 

W hen his brother was s<*nt t*» Ibhar, .M. ‘i.\ \ w as ord**r*'<l to 

accompanv him lb* *‘stablish**<l hims**if .it Zamamv.i, whn li " li**s 0 kos 
from ( ihazipur (en/c p. )».*»<>), and r**lM*ll**d lik** his br*>thi*r m .launpur. 
After tin* *l*ath of his br*)tln*r, Akbar ord* r***i M ^A/i/ (No. 21), who lia*l 
been appoint*'*! to Ibh.ir. (*» s**nd M \ A. f**tt**i* *l t** ( oiiil. N*jtwilh- 
staiidine Ins pr*)t**st.s that In* w as inn*»c«*nt . in* w .is tak**n loth** Kmp**ror, 
who im{)iison*‘*l him for lif**. 

bd. Sharif ^an, br*ith**r *.f .\tea Kh.ni (N*» l.d) 

He was burn at (^a/adn. Aft**r Dayram s fall. In* h*‘l<l a Im/ul m tin; 
P.injab, ami n*-n*‘rallv .s**rv**<l with his •■1*1** r brot ln*r Mir .Muhammail Khan 
(No lf>). 

On tin* transf**r *d tin* from tin* I’anjab Sh w.is a|)point<*d 

to tin* Sarkar of (^annawj. In tin* 21st y*‘ar, when.\kbar wasat .Mohini, 
In* si*nt Sh . to*r**th**r with t,ta/i Kh.ni i HadaUishi (N'> 111), .Mujahid 
J^.'ni, Subh.in t^uli Turk, against t In* IMn.'i H** aft* ! wards ilist ineuisln**! 

' (‘iillr-a in tin* (tti<)ii;:li it r.nuiiit lx .\*i(l<lf:i in l^'n;.';il) , in rri\ • ‘>l»y of 

the S'tininih A-jj... : hnt Nadinah in .'''.irnhlt.il apixar-i to lx- meant. 
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himself in tlie conquest of Kobhalmir. In the 25th year, he was made 
atallff to ?rinc<5 Mnnvl, and was in the same year sent to Malwah as 
Governor, Shnja^at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son Baz 
Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 
28th year, he siu'ved against Muzalfar, and distinguished himself in the 
sieg(i of Bahroch, which was held for Muzaffar by Chirkis-i llumi and 
Nasira, brotlnir of MuzalTar’s wife. The former having been killed, 
Nasira (‘scaped in the 7th month of the si(‘ge, through the trtuich held by 
Sharif, and tin'- Fort was takiai. In the 50th year, he was sent with 
Shihab'* ’d-l)In (No. 26) to tin; Dal^in, to assist Mirza ‘^Azlz (No. 21). 

In the 55th year he w»‘nt from Malwah to Court, and was made in 
the 50th year Goviaiior of (jhaznin, an appointment which he had long 
desireM. There he remained till tin' 17th year, when Sluih Ih'g (No. 57) 
was stmt, tlnue. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.” 5/aM.sfr. 

His son, Biiz Bahadur (No. 188), held a jd(jlr in Gujrat, and was trans- 
ferred to Mfilwah as rt'lattMl abovt*. lit' st'rvt'd in tin* siege of Asir, and 
in the Ahmadnagar war. In the Kit h yt'ar. In; was caught by tin; Talingahs, 
but was relt'ast'd, when Abu l-Fazl madt' jx'ace, and tin' prisoners were 
exchanged. 

IX. of Tiro Thousand and Five Ilandrrd. 

61. Ibrahim ^an-i Shaybani (unch' of Khan Zaman, No. 15). 

He served under llumayun. After the conquest of Hindilstiin, 
Humayuii st'iit him with Shfdi Abu '1-Ma‘>rdl to Lfihor, too])poseSikandar 
Sur, should he h'ave tin; Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he rt'.ceived 
the Bargana of Sarharpur,^ near .launpur, as jdifir, and remaint'd with 
Khan Zaman. During ^Khaii Zaman's first rebellion, Ibnlhlm Ivhan and 
Khan Zamruis mother repairt'tl at Mun'^im Khan s retpiest to Co\irt as 
hostagt's of his loyalty. Ibnihlm aj)pearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken otf when the 
Fiinperor's pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibnihim 
w’ont with Iskandar (No, 18) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal. Ibrahim, at Mun^^im's n'cpiest.was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khiin Khanan. 


' It IS (iilVu'ull to rfH'oiu'ilo this stHtomont \\ ith B,\(la,oni H, 23, \\here Sarharpur, 
\shiclr‘lu"i IS ios from Jaunpur ", is mentiomal as tho yv)o of 'r-Kahm.in, Sikamlar 
Sur'.H .soil, who u;ot it after tho surroiuior of M.inkot. 
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In the iahiiqdt. I hr is ealUnl ;i (Vnninander of Four 'riioiisand 

His son, Isina^^il J\han. Indd from Khan Zaman the of Sandelah 
in Audli. In the .'Ird year. Akliar i'ave thi^ town to Sultan Husayn 
KIkiii .Iala,ir. iMua^il oppost'd him with troop^ whieh he Innl s^ot from 
Kh'iii Zaman ; l)Ut h** was d«‘feated and killed 

♦’>7). ^waja JalaF* ’d-Diii Mahmud Bujuq, of Klmiasati. 

1 ho MSS. of the A^in ha\t“ M iilmntmdd , inst<‘a<l of MtilumiJ. whieh 
other histories ha\e, ami h.i\e l)i'side^ a wt>r«l after M iilininiHdd whu’h 
rt'ads hkr and d'his should he no <hmht hitjuij. the 

s<-nj)hii (hfrtlini of the 'Ihirkish . 4 ^' h.i\tn^' the no.st* eiit." as 

gist'll in the eopy of the 

.hdah' d Din svas in the .son lee tif M ‘^.Vskari lie had sent him from 
(^andahar to (Jarmsir, to etdh‘et taxes. wln*n lluinavun jiassed through 
the district on his wav to Persia d'he Kmperor called him. and .l ilal 
[iresented him with whatever he had with him of cash and proj)crty. for / 
which service lluinavun conferred on him the title of Mli Sdimln. which 
in the circumstaiuM's was an empty distmctiiui. On llumavrm’s return 
from Persia, .lah'il joined tin* Kmperor, an<l was ordered, m Itot), to 
accom[)any the young .Xkhar to Oha/nin. the Im/ul of tin* Prince His 
d(*voti()n to his master rendered him so coniideiit of the Km]»eror's 
pnttection that he treat<‘<l the graialees rudely, and incessant Iv annoyed 
them by satirical remarks in fact. In* had not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a (’omman<ler of Two 'riioiisand 
Five llundied, and apj>emted him to (Jhaznin Ills enemies used tin* 
n|)p()rt unit V and .st irr(*d up Mu 11 ^ mi Jh^an, w ho owe<l .lakil an old grudge, 
dalal soon found his post m (^aznln so disagieeable that he determined 
to look for eni])lovnient el.^rwhere. lie had scarcelv left kill I but. when 
Mun^’ini calh*d him to aceoiint. d'hough In* had promised to spare his 
life, .Miin^im impiisone<l him, and had a short tune aft er his eyes pierc«‘d. 
Jalrd's sight, liowever, had not been ent in*lv <lest roved, and In* nie<litated 
a flight to India. Ihdore In* reached the frontier. .Mun^mi's men eaiiglit 
him and his .son, .lalal't 'd-l)in .Mas^’ud ’ Both were miprisone(l and 
shortly afterwanls murdered bv .Mun^’im 

This double murder is tin* foulest blot on .Mu n** mi A eharaet('r, ainl 
takes us the more by surprise, as on all other occasions In* slowed himself 
generous and forbearing towaffis lus enemies 


* Ho mu-'t not < oj»foiiri«lo<l with tt»f J-ilal" 'fl-|)iii .M i-itfol mi'miIi-iiiO'I iti Tir.nk, 

p. t)7, wiio ‘ ato opuini like ( Jioj'hc out of the tuiini'i of hn iiioltier " 
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Gf). Haydar Muhammad ]|^an, Al^ta Begi. 

Tic was an old servant of llumayun, and aocom])anied him to Persia, 
lie gave the Emperor his horse, when, in the defeat near Balkh, Iliimay fin’s 
horse liad been shot. On the march against Kiimran, who liad left Kabul 
for Afghanistan, the imperialists came to the Kiver Surkhab, Haydar. 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-fib, which flows near the Surkhfib, before the army could 
come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night ; but Haydar 
brav<‘ly held his ground. He. accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar 
and to India, and was a])i)oint(‘d to Bayanali {Bad. I, 4G3), which was 
held by OhazI Khan Sur, fatluT of Ibrahim Khan. After the siege had 
lasted sonu' time, Haydar allowed Ohazi to capitulate ; but soon aftiT, 
he killed OhazI. Humayun was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said h(! would not h't lla.ydar do so again. 

After Akbar's accession, IE was with TardI Beg (No. 12) in Dihll, and 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. V^) against Ileinu. After tlie victory, 
he went for some reason to Kfibul. At Mun^^im's request he assisted 
OhanI Khan (vide p. 'XV,\) m Kabul. But they could not agree, and H. 
w’as (‘ailed to India. He accompanied Mun^im in th(‘. 8th year, on his 
(‘Xpedition to Kfibul and continued to s(*rve umh'r him in India. 

In the 17th yi'ar, 11 servi'd with Khan-i Kalau(No. IG) inOiijrfit. In 
the H)th y«‘ar, In* was, together with his brotlu-r Mirza (hdl. attached to 
the Bengal .Vrinv, under Mun^^iin. Both died of fever, in 08:E at Haur 
(ride p. 107). 

A son of Ij. is mentioned below (No. H2G). 

Mlr:(l Qull, or Mlrzd Qidl l\h<ln, IJaydar's brother, distinguished 
himself under Humayun during the expiulition to Badakhshan. When 
Kamran, under tin* mask of friendship, suddiady attacked Humavrin. 
M. Q. was wounded and thrown otf his horse. His son. l)os( M uhaiuinad, 
saved him m tinu*. 

.Veeording to the Tahaqdf. M. (,). b(‘longi‘d to the principal grandei's 
(iimaid-i kihdr). a ])hrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of (.ommanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often m 
the AklHirndnia. It is, therefore, ditlicult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out by Abu l-Fazl in this list. 

<■>7 Ptimad Khan, of (Jujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

l^^tiinad Khan was originally a Hindu servant of Sultan Mahmrul, 
king of Uujrat. He was “trusted" (i^dmad) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women. 



It is Sciid tlhit. from ho usoil to o.it oainphor, ami tluis roiiilorod 

hiinsrlf inijMitoiit. Il(“ roso iii tlu‘ kini: s favour, and w.is at l.i.st inadi* an 
Amir In tMil, aftor a roi^rn of IS \rars. tin* kniLt was fonllv mnrdi'rod 
by a slavo of tin* nann* of Ihnhan. who Im-skIos kilh'<l t\\«*l\o noblos. 
l^tiniad noxt inoriiinL: oolli'ctotl a few faithful nu*n. and killt'tl Hnrhan. 
Snlt.in Mahmud h.iMHi: dird witlnuil l<;t. rai^od Ka/iv" ‘1 Mnlk. 

limit r tin* tith* of Ahimnl Sh.'ih. lt> tin* thnun* Ha/i was a ^on of Sultan 
Ahmad, tin* loumlnr tii Ahm.itlabad but as In* was \(*i\ vtiunL'. tin* 
(it tin- .slate weie ontiie’v ill 1*^1 's hands l''i\r ve; r.s later the 
yt'Umi km;..; left .Mimad.ibad and lied to S.i\\id Mubaiak of Bukliaia ‘ 
.1 juimijial cduitiei . hit 1*^1. ‘tilhiwed him up. ilefeated him, and ilro\e 
him away Sultan .Vhinad then tlnaiLdit it bettei to letuin tn h‘t who 
now aeain ieiij;ne<l as lM*for«* tin s«*\eral oeeasnuis did the km;.; tiv to 
uU't I id of Ills jiow el fill mmist(*r. and hi at last )elt so inset im* that In* 
iesol\(-d to kill the kiiie. w lueh he soon aft t‘i w anls did h't m»w raised 
a t hild of the nann* of Natlifi ) “ to tin* throne " who did not belon;; 
to the line ol kin;fs ‘ hut on mtioduemt; him tti the erandees. h't. swore 
upon tin* (bn'*'an that Nathu w,is a son of Sultan .Mahmud, his mother 
will'll pr(*enant had been han(h*tl o\t‘r to him b\ Sultan Mahmuil. to maki* 
her miseaiiy . but tin* ehihl had bet-n live months uhl ami In* had not 
earned out the Older Tin* .\miis had to believt* tin* stor\, ami Xatlifi 
was laised to the thioin* iimh*r tin* tith* ol Sultan Mii/allar 

'bills Is tin* oriein of Sultan .Mii/allar. who siibseipient ly eaiist'd \kbar's 
;.;eneials so mueh t rouble (/'n/^ pp !> I 1 itoi 'k">r>) 

ht w.is thus aeam at the head of tin* ;io\einment but tin* Amirs 
pareelh'd out the countrv ainoiiL^ tlieinseKes. so that eat h was almost 
imh [lendellt The eonsetpienct* was that meessant feuds blolo* out 
amoni; them 1^*1 himself was mvobetl m a war with ('hiiioi/ b^aii. son 
of I^’timad" l-.Miilk a 'burkish slave ('hm;ii/ mamtaim il that Sultan 
Mu/atlar. if ernume should be the head of tin* state and as In* was 
st n‘n;;t ln*n(*(l bv the lebellioiis .Mii/as. to whom In* hail allordt*d pro 
tei*tion aeaiiist .\kbar. I^’t saw no ehaiiee of opposmii him h*jt tin* Sultan, 
and wtnt tt; Dunearpur. Two nobles. .\lif h^aii and .Ihujhar Khan 
took Sultan Mii/.iilar to him went to ('hm;;i7, m .Mimadahad and killed 
him ((’hiiieiv') soon after 'bln* .Mii/a''. seeinn how distracted llit* tmintry 
was. took possrs-^ion of Ikihroeh and Surat Tin- eem r.il tonfusion only 
mere<ised. when Sultan .Mu/atTar lied om* flav to Slier I^an Imladi and 

‘ iit tli.s <liani;.nM'l;ol (itjjr.Ui iiol.l* . - e/< lla Ui'v'iaj'lo '■! Iuh 

S Hamel t \e Ts,i 

.''em'' .M.'-'*' rt.'i'l Snfihl. 
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his party, and Ft. retaliated by informing 8her Khan that Nathu was 
no prince at all. But Sher Khan’s party attributed this to Ft.'s malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadabad. Ft. then fled to the Mirzas and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

When Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher Khan's party 
had broken up. The Mirzas still held Bahroch ; and Sultan Muzaffar, 
who had left Sher Ivhan, fell into the hands of Akbar's ofllcers (ride 
No. ‘h)l). Ftimad and other (lujrati nobles had in the meantime pro- 
clainu'd Akbar's accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Ihnperor. Baroda, Cham- 
])anir, and Snrat w(Te given to Ft. as tuffCd ; the other Amirs were con- 
firnuMl, and all charged themselv(*s with the duty of driving away tlu‘ 
Mirzas. But they delayed and did nothing : some of them, as Ftimad'* 
’1-Mulk, even (led, and others who wen‘, attached to Akbar, took Ft. 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them witli 
tn'jison. l^^t. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(No. SO) as prisoner. 

In tlu! 20th year, l*’t. was released, and charged with the snper- 
inteiuh'uce of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, 
he was permitted to join th(‘ party who under Mir Abu Tun'd) (vide p. 207) 
went to Makkah. On his return he received Patan as jd<fir. 

In (he 28th year, on the removal of Shilmb'* 'd-I)in Ahmad (No. 20), 
he was put in charge of (lUjrat, and went there accom})anied by several 
distinguislu'd nobles, though Akbar had Ihmmi warned ; for ju'ople 
remembered Ft.'s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooiK'r had Shilu’d) handed over duties than his servants relx'lled. Ft. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men ; but as 
Sultan Muzall'ar had been successful in Kathiwar, Ft. left Ahmadjlbfib, 
and went to Shiluib, who on his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 kon 
from Ahmadilbad. MuzalTar used the opportunity and took Ahmadilbad, 
Shilmb's men joining his standard. 

Shilud) and Ft. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to 
withdraw' from Gujrat, when they received some au.xiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujratis who had left Muzatfar, to try their luck with the 
Imperialists. Ft. paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his sou 8her Khan, against Sher Khan Ffiladi, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M. ‘^Abd** 'r-Rahim (No. 29) arrived. Leaving Ft. at 
Patan, he marched w ith Shihab against Muzaffar. 

Ftimad died at Patau in 995. The Tabaqdt puts him among the 
Commanders of Four Thousand. 



In Al)u l-Fazl's npinion. (Jujratis an* ina«lf up nf onwanlico, (haa'it, 
sevi'ral ‘^ocui (pialitu*>, and nn‘aniu‘>s . and I‘'tiinad w.is tho \ tTV tyj>i‘ 
i>f a (dijrati. 

ds. Payaiida Khan, m'u of llaji Midiaminail Khan KuKTs 

brother. 

llajl Mulianunad and ^h.’di Midiaimu.nl. \\\> brotlicr. had brrn killrd 
by Huniayfin for triMsun (»n his rotmn iroin IVasia Ijaji Muhaimuad was 
.1 man of ;^r«'at d.innLr, and his \ahn‘. wlnm In* was failldiil. was ojh'ii 
acknow Icdt^nal l)v the Kmp«‘ror. 

IViyanda. in the nth ye.ir of Akbai's inmi cainr with > 11111*^1111 from 
Krdiul. and was oideied to aei'ompany Adham KJian (No 111) to Malwa. 
In the lUth year, lie aeeom|».inuMl Miin‘’im to I'm^al In tin* ‘J'Jnd Nrar, 
he .served under lihaow.'in D.’i.s against K.'ina I’aitab In tin* (Iiijrat 
war, he etunmande*! M \bd" 'r Ualnm’s (No “Jll) iKiidtitil 

In the IVJnd ve.ir. In* ree<‘i\ed (Jhoi.ljzhrit as jai:ir, whitln*i In* wnil 

This IS all the says re^ardin^ Pavanda 

His full name was Muhammad Ih'ivainla lb* had a .s(»n Wall Ik-e who 
IS mentioned below (No. doll) 

From the Tir.uk, p 111, wi* see* that IViyanda died in KlJl ah, 
dahanulr. in HUT, had pensioned him oil. as In* was to<i old Tu: , p dH. 

dll. Jagannath, son of Haja Ibhaii Mai (No 

He was a hostage m tin* hands ol Sinii.if'' M Din lliisavn (No 17; 
ndc p. ddll). .\ft(*r some tmn* he re;^aiin*d his freedom and was well 
ri’ceived bv Akbar. He generally .served with .M.in Singh in tin* 2bst 
V(‘ar. wln*n Hana Partab of Maiw.’ir opposed tin* Imperialists, .lagannat, li 
< luring an engagement w hen ot her ollieers had gi\ en wav, held his ground, 
ainl killed with his own hands tin* renowned (*hampion Ham Das. son of 
,Iav Mai. In tin* 2d)rd year, In* received a jagir m tin* Panjab and was, 
in the ‘Jdth vear, attacln'd to tin* van of tin* army which wa.s to prevent 
Mirza .Muhammad Hakim from invading tin* Panjfd). In the li'.tth year, 
he again served .against tin* Hana. Later In* ac<ompanied .Mir/a \ usuf 
Khan (No. do) to KaMirnir. In the dlth year. In* serve^l under Princii 
Murad in Kribiil, ami acrompame<l him, m tin* .'Jlith year, to Malwa, of 
which the Priin-e had been ap{>omt4*d (iova*rnor In tin* b‘»rd year, aft<*r 
S(*veral v«*ar.s’ scrvic«i in tin* Dakhm in*. h*ft Murad witlnnit orders, and 
was for sonn* tmn* ♦'.xchnh**! from ('(*urt On .\kb.ir's r«*turn from the 
Dakhm .1. met the enip<.*ror at Karitanbhur, his jagir. ainl wa.s theu 
again sent to the Dakhm. 

In the 1st y**ar of Jahangir, he S4*rv<*<l under IVmce Parwiz again.st 
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tlie Eana, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Khusraw had been captured, called Parwiz to Court 
{Tiiziik, p. 33). In the same year, J. suppressed disturbances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
3,000 horse. 

Ram Chand,^ his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manrup, a son of Earn Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shrihjahan on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2,000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan. 
He had a son Gopdl Singh. 

70. Makhsus Khan (younger), brother of Sa^^id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served 
under Shrihl)az Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who bad gone thither and pardomul his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, Mal^sus served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of .lahangir’s reign. The author of the 
Ma*'af<{r has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a sou Macjsud who did not g(‘t 0 !i well w ith his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mansah. 

71. The author of the A^in, Abu 'l-Fazl, son of Shaykh Mubarak of 
Nagor. 

Abu 'l-Fazl's biography will be found elsewhere. 

A. (\>i)tm(ui(len> af Tiro T/ioasaiid. 

72. Isma^^il I^an Dulday. 

Duhlav, or Dfilday, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan 
{ridr p. 361, note) 

Tile calls him Isiua^il Gidi Brg Dfilday. .V similar difference 

was ol)served m the name of Husayn Quli Khan (No. 21), and we may 
conclude that lirg, at least in India, was considereil a lower title than 
Khan, just as Brglar Brgl w^as considered inferior to Khan Kha nan. 

Ismaqil Quli was a gramlee of Babar and Humayun, distinguished 
in the lieUl and in council. When Humayun besieged Qandahar, and the 
grandees one after the other left M, Askari. Ism. also joined the Kmperor, 
and was appiunted, after the conquest of Qandahar. Governor of Dawar. 

‘ riio Tuzitk. p. 7 4. rails him Karm I’haml. 1 x.V al>o 1, h. 3lS. 



^V}lon Kahili was Tsm. aiul J^i/.r Khwaja {ndr j). IllU, noto'l 

attackt'd Shor an otVuvr of Mir/a Kaiiiran, who at tin* priiu‘t‘’s orclor 
had followed up and jilundered tin* IVrMan earavan {qdfiln ifwnUiifni) 
on its wav to ('harikan ; ^ hut as tin* roads were oeeupii'd hy the 
Imperialists, Sher ‘'Ali eouhl not reaeh KTihul, and inarched towards 
(ihaznin, when he was o\ertak(‘n and dch*ated. Ism. and I^izr spoded 
the plunderer, and went a^am to llumayun. A short time after. Ism. 
and S(‘\cral other j^randees left tin* emperor. lM*cause they resented the 
elevation of Qaraeha Khan, and followed Mirza Kami an to HadaUjishan. 
lIumaNun followi'd them up and cain^ht them together with Kainran, 
Ism. amon;,^ them. Isin. was, ln>we\er. paoloned at Miiii‘'im s r('(pn'st. 

Ism. aci'oinpanied the emperor iui his inar<*h to Iielia. and was sent, 
aft(‘r tin* caj>tiire of Dihli together with Sh.'di .Vhfi 1 .Ma’^ali to Lahor. 

“ Nothing else is known of him " .Uu*nso. 

7d. Mir Babus (0- tin* IjJiur (I i.iihur^) 

Tin* iiihurs an* a well known (’ha^jata.i tiihe 'Tin* collect name cd 
this grandee is a matter of d«>uht, as everv MS has a dilh'rcnt 
vidi’ mv Te\t t'dition, p. 2'JI. note 0 d'ln* has h*ft out thenann* 

of this e;rande(‘ . nor do 1 lind it in tin* last of the 'rahatjat. 

71. Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad Asehar of Sah/.w.ir (^). 

lit* was a Ilusavni Sayynl of Mashhad .Mii'.it" 1 ‘’,\l.»m). 

The author of tin* Tdhtufdt sa\s. he helon;ied to the ^ A niltshdln Sa\’Vids ; 
“ hut people rai'clv make such line distinctions .\hu 1 l*'a/l says, he 
was ot Sahzw a r hut in the opinion of the Ma^d'^n . t his i> an ei i oi of the 
co|)\ ist s. 

.\Nhraf j^aii was ;i cle\rr wiiter. exact in liis .st\|e, ainl a renowned 
calli^m.ipher. perhaJ)^ t In* jir.st of his ,i^e m w rit in;i t he 7 and .\ti^t(i^rnj 
character (p{). lt'7--S) He aKo understoo*! yn/i/r. or witcln raft - 

Ashraf was m llumavun s ser\ ice. and had reeri\e.l from him tin* 
post and title of .Mir .Munshi. After the cmnpiesi of llindfistan. he was 
made .Mir and .l/7r Mai. At Akhar's acc.-ssioii. he was m Dddi. and 
took ]>art in the battle with llemu (j) i'dH. N<» h'S) He wa^ imprisoned 
hv Ikivram. hut <‘scaped and went to .Makkah He riturneil m 
w hen Akhar w as at .Machluw ara on his w .iv tot In* .*>i w aliks w li' re 1 iayram 


* So the .t/o*’'/ or Our tiMi)" hive fh/irthir (hit il.“i , hoi;.' wlii'li li< i iiortli f»f 
K.ihul, anti has al\ia\s hferi the (tnlre t.f a lari/t- laraiau Ir.ele or 

wA-la-') lies half u.v\ h< t \i et ii Kaloil aiul ( hankar \ , Ti'i, hut* 

Chunk. iran B 

r* J(i/r (li\ iiiati<»n, ( It — P. 
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was. He was well received and got a mansah. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor r(‘tiirned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf 
Khan. 

In the I9th year, he went with Mnn^^im to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of Takarol, and died in the twentieth year (98)^)^ at (Jaur (vide 
p. 197). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abu ’l-Muzaffar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. 
In the ! 38 th year, Ik; was (lovc'rnor of Awadh. 

Ashraf’s grandsons, Husayni and Ihirhanl held inf(‘rior commaiuls 
under Shahjahan. 

75. Sayyid Mahmud of Barha (Kundliwrd). 

“ Sayyid Mahmud was the first of the Barha Sayyids that lield office 
undi'r tin; Timurides.” He was with Sikandar ^\\v (Badd.oiil IT, 18) in 
Mankot, but seeing that tlK‘ caus(‘ of the Afj^ians was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went ov(‘r to Akbar. H(; was a friend of Bayram. and 
served in tin; first year under ^Ali C^uli Khan Zaman (No. 15) against 
Heniu. In the second y(‘ar, 1 k‘ took part m tlu' (‘Xpedition against 
llaji Khan in Ajmir (vide Nos. 10, 15). In the 5rd y(‘ar, he coiujiiered 
with Shrdi Quli Mahram (No. 15) Fort Jaitaran,- and servanl in the 
same year uiuh'r Adham Koka against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkanth 
(vide p. 511, 1. 8), 

After Bayram's fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jagir near Dddi. In the 
7th y(*ar, he brought Mun^im Khan to (Vnirt (vide p. 555). In the 17th 
year, In* servetl urnh'r the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) and the empt'ror m 
Hujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, and followed up Mirza 
Ibnllum Husavn. On (‘very occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards tin* end of the 18th y(‘ar, he was sent with other Sayyids of 
Barha, and Savvid Muhammad of Amroha (No. 1 10) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invad(*d the t(‘rntory between Sironj and (Jwalivar. 
S. Mahmud drove him away, and di(‘d soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Savvid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and griait personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar's court admir(‘d his valour and chuckled 
at his boorishncv'^s and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour 
with the emperor. Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 
gave in the Stat»‘ hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 

' 'I'hr ■^11%'; \\\ the tenth >e;\r asstateU on p mi, note ti Thu is clearly 

a nnst.ako <>[ the author of the 

- 'I'he ln'>l MSS ha\e The name h doubtful. .Mxbar ])avNod it on tme of his 

marches from \jmir o\cr IMli to J.lK)r. 



“ I ' occurred oft/iuT than was doniu'd j>rv»|uT l>y tin* asscmhh'd Amirs. 

You liavt* j'amcil tin* victorv.” mt»‘nuptt‘»l .\s.if Khan, in order to 
^iv<* him a I'enth* hint, “ het'aiise Ills ^laje'^ty‘s j^otul fotlmn* {kiIkV i 
})mh.'<htl}n) aecnm}>anu'd you" Mi’^t.dvuvi' tin* word “ Iqlifd for the 
mime of a rourtit'r, “ Why do you ti-ll an untiuth ^ " replnsl Mahmud. 

" Iqlial-i Padishahi did not aeeompany nu* : I was tinTe, and my hrotheis ; 
ur licked them with our .sahre'' " The (‘inperor smiled, and l»estowi*d 
upon him praise and more substantial favours 

Put more mali<'ious were the n-marks of tin* Amirs le^ardm;.' his el.iini 
lo he a Savvid of pure blood. .lahaii^ir {luinL. p ihid) also savs that 
peojile doubt the claim of the Parha familv to br Sa\ ynls. Once .M.ihnunl 
was asked how man\ generations baekwaids tin- Savvids of Parha tra(’ed 
their (h'seent. Aecnh'ntallv, a fire was burn'iiii on the jjjioiind in'ar the 
spot when* Mahmud stood, .liirnpinji into it. he «*\elauni‘d, “ If 1 am a 
Savvid. the tire will not hurt nn* . if I am n<> S.ivynl, I sliall burnt.” 
lie stood for neatly an hour m the tire, and only left it at tin* rainest. 
re([U(*sl of the bvstanders. “ Ills velvet slippers showtsl, indeed, no trace 
of beinjr singed " 

For Savvid Miilimfurs brotlu'r and sons, ndr Nus IP, lob, .and I Id. 

Xdfc on (hr Sai/tftds of lidrhd (Sadat-i Parha). 

In MSS we find the sjiellm^^ hdrha, and x.'j hardli. Tin* le.Mco- 

^maphist Bahar-i ^Ajani (T<*k ('iiarnl) in his ;ir.immaf le.d 1 realist*, entith'd 
Jnuahtr'^^ '\-UHruf, .says that ttn* nanM*s t»f Indian towns ending' in v form 
adjectiva‘S in as a....', T<i((a or Thaf/id. forms .an adjeetive 

tdidH'l but of no .nljeetive is forme'l. ami you say snddt i Ixhhd 

instead of sddnt-i hdrlntirl. 

Tin* name Bdiha has bet*n tlill'erfiitly t*\pl.ime«l W liftln-r tin* derivai- 
timi from the Hindi numeral 1*J. beetirrt'ct tu not. there is nodmibt. 
that the etvmol<t;iy was believed to la* eorreet m tin* time,; (#f Akl»;ir ami 
.laharieir ; for both the Tdh<i<idt ami the f n\uk derivt* tin* nann* from ll! 
villages in the Du.i'ib {.Mu/atlarnanar District), which tin* Savvnls held. 

Pikt* the Sawnls of Piteram, tin* Parha farnilv tr.act* their tirieui to 
oneS.iyyi'l Abu d Farah (tf WVr.sit ‘ . but tln-ir ms/dnidnoi, or nnm alo^ical 
trt't*, w;is sm*er(>il at. and ev'eii .lahaneir. in tin* abttve-rpiotetl pa.s^.iee from 
tin Tuzitk\ savs tlnit the personal emirae<* of tin* Savyids rd I'.arha but 

’ Kroiii Intn .\if <l( ttn- rMio\wi»U .Mns.ilnirui f.iniili*” in .Nfitlli»rn 

liiflia, tin- H.'irlia .iinl lifljr.'irii Si\ \ nfs, .-in.t in Kliv ril.-Vl, I'ui Mii-w.'i, lui'l nnuiv 

olln-r pl.KOs l.r.iiK Ilf >< of tin- i.inn- .'in- founU <' \ Klliot Th< ( 'hrotiK h ^ uf f h,itn, 

AiiAh.ii).ui. iho2, ). n:i 
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notliin^^ (‘Ise -was the best proof that they were Sayyids. But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mughul 
emperors, as Sayyid Khan Jahan (Sayyid Abu ’1-Muzaffar) and several 
others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the 
van (hardwal) ; they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of their nanu*.. They delighted in looking upon themselves as HindustanTs 
(vulc p. d.‘36). Their military fame completely threw to the background 
th(5 r(mown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpur, the Khanzadas 
of Mewat, and even families of royal blood as the Safawls. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are 
1. T(h(Uipiirl \ 2. (lialhanurl or Chdtraun ^ ; Ik Kfindllwdl; 4. Jaijnerl. 
The chi(‘f town of the first branch was Jansath ; of the second, 
Sambalhara ; of the third, xMajhara ; of the fourth Bidauli on the 
Jainna. Of th(‘S(‘ four lines Muhammadan Ifistorian^ ^ j)erhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the*. Ab7m//7n’(7/ ( Jh^! jj ;)iK|uorebch 
Sayyid Mahmud (Xo. 75) belonged; and the Tihanpdn ( b in the ,f 
which Sayyid Khan Jahan was a imanber. ^ 

The Histones of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barha before' the time's of Akbar, but the*y must have' helel pe)sts eif 
se)nie' impeertance uneler the Surs, be'cause the arrival e)f Sayyiel Mahmud 
in .Mvbar's camp (p. 121) is re'coreleel by all histeirians as an event of 
impeertance. He; and eethcr Sayyids, were nmreover, at once ajijiointe'el to 
high )h(uis(il)s. The' family bejasts also traditionally of services rendereel 
te) Ifumayun ; but this is at variance with Abu 'bFazl's statemient that 
Sayyiel Mahmuel was the first that serveel uneler a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyiels eleclineel freuu the reign of 
Muhammael, Shfih (lllil to 1161) who eleposeel the brothers Sayyid 
‘^Abel^ 'Hall Khan anel Sayyid Uusayn ^Ali Khan, in whom the family 
reaeheel the greati'st he'ight eef their peiwer. What a elitference between 
the' rustic anel leiyal Sayyiel Mahmuel anel Akbar, and the above two 


^ Vul*' Sir H. Elliot’s (llossary (Beame.V Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 2U7. On p 12 of 
tlio ('.lossary roiul Suyi/nl Mahmud twioo for Sayyid Muhammad ; Sayyid <iAli 
for Sayyid ^Ali A.<af Ddir Khan for Debt Khan. Instead of Chatbanurl (or Chatrautl), 
mIik Ii Mr 11. J Ix'ihIs, (’ S . ynos in liis laluablo Report on the ( astes and Races of the 
Mu/jitTarnii^ar District ((Ilossary, p. 2le7 tT.). !Sir H. Elliot has Chantraudi. 
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lirotluTs, ulut m.uli* four Tmuiriclos cmporor'^. dothroiuvl aiul kilKnl two 
•and blmdrd and im)»riMUH‘d thnn'd 

The SayyaK of Bariui areextui uo\\adaN'< nnnn'rous and “form the 
charaeten>tie element ill tile pojuilation of the Mu/an‘ania^ar distriet 
■ {L<'e(U' Repiirt ). 

Ahu 'i-Ka/.l mentions nine Sayyid^ in this last <»f ^M-andi*i*s. vl:. : 

1. Sayyid Mahnifid (No. 75). d Saw id damah' M Din (N<n 

2. Sayyid Aliniad. Iiis i)rotln“r (No \)\). 217). .''iUi of 2 

Savvid ()asim ( No. Ido). ] . , - i r-i i - /v ooi\ 

>on^ of 1. i. Sawnl ( hajhu (No 221). 

1 Sayyid Hashini (No. 1 Id). ) 


S S.jyvid liava/id (No. 2'.lo). 

o. S.iyyid Uaju (No. H)7)). ‘.1 Savyid Lad (No. Idtl). 

'Flu' .\kharnama mentions sr\eral nthor Sawids without indwatin^ 
to what faniilv th<*y belong Thus S. .lam.ll" d Din. a iimndson »if S. 
Mahmud (rn/e undtT bl ) . S. Srdim , S. Lath Khan (Bad. ll. iSd) ; ete. 

d’he, follow in)i tri'fs aie eom|uh'd from the Ticxh. /'d(/i.s//(7/on7//i(i, 
ainl M<i*‘ihir 


(<;) M.iliMj'id nf H.irh.j, Krmtlliw .11 S.«s\i<l Mimni, 

Ills 111 lit hrr 


1 S 

(N'o lo.->) 


1 S .\il4irl T>r 
SO |OL»(tunc 
2. S Sill. I Mil, In, 
/Vii/ 1 ,^ :i 2 o 


2 s Hi dll 11 ) 

(Ni. in ) 


' S H,1\ i/iil 
■) ( \n' -JT) •') 


(No *M) 

a S All \vi;)i.ir, I S.iwi'i ilali.tiiL'ii 
S4\f MiAii' (/’ll./ I laa ) 

i/.' 102 .-, ! ; 

[ ] .s. .I.itii,-|! ' M I »in 

S Nur''’! .s .sliiij Kli.ui, (N" 217 ) 

-/ 10 .V 2 

/Vt./ II. 


S Sultan .S.al.ii>at 
Ml, ‘in 'iltm lUjifi- 


I. S Mu/.Ofir liiiiMnat Kl.aii I'ml 11.7:1.') 
2 S gntl, I'n.l li Tit. 
a s N.ij.iut r,„i 11 710 


{>>} s.iwid Dilir Klian (‘^Abd" 1 \\.ddi«lii </ I'Mi 


1 S Ma>aii I, h a2a. 


2 s MmIiI-* n.di. r't'i I, a2a 


(r) .Siwid lil/abr MiaJi, d 10l7 


.S Z.ibard.i^t 


s.i\ \ id \laiii In', liintln r. 

1*1 risln d « It ll I'nin »• 

Slinj.l*: in Ji.ikli.ui;.' 

I \rr,i> III) 


' riicv inadr FarruUi Si\ ir KafK“ d lUr.'ijfit , Kafi*: ' M-i>ii\\la and Mnliarninid Shah 
ernprrors ; thcv dcilirmi'd ami kill»-d dahandar Shah and Farrnkli Si\,ir. «lii,rn tin v had 
mcirco\fr blinihd , .and t)n\v blinded and inipn-oned I'niKi-n A<Ja// ' ’d I)Jn, d'abar, 
and tfum'iuui Hal^t 


27 
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{(1) Savyi'l Khan Jahan-i Shahjahiim, Tihanpuri A brother. 

{aha.^ S. ’1-Mu/afTar Khan), <1. 103/). I 


l.S Maiisfir. 2. Slier Zainan, 3. S. Munawwar, Lashkar Khan. 1. S. Ali. Pfid.li, 
Idle, S. \Tu/afTar 1 ”-13. 

Khan. S. \Vajih» VI- Dili Khan. 2. S. Flrfiz, Ij^ti^iis 

Klian. (/. 1077. 

The Padishahnama (I, b., 312, 319; II, p. 733, 731, 735, 741, 752) 
nioutions also S. Makiian, (L 9th year of 8hahjahan ; 8. 8ikhan ; 
8. ‘^AIhI’* ’llah ; 8. Muhammad, sou of 8. Afzal ; 8. Kiiadim ; 8. 8alar ; 
8. 8hihal). 

(<) Sayvid (^asiin, Sliahainat Khan [Chatraurll a brother 

(uas alive in the 211h y*'!**’ <^>1 ! 

Aurani'/ib). 1. S. Niisrat Var Khan 

(under Muhammad Shah) 

if) Savvid llusavn Khrin, </. 1 120. 

■ 1 

> . . . i 

I. S. Aim Sti<ild Kli ai'. 2. (ilia\ial Kh an. 3. Hasan Kh an 

([/) •'ayyid <;Abd" ’llah THjan [d’ihan[)uri]. 

Savvid Mi\an (under Slnih ^lAlam I.) 

I 

1 1 

1. S Hasan Khan; lille Quib" 2. Amir'* ’1-Main'dik S. lliisiiMi <?A1I Khan. 

'I Mulk S, </.\hd'‘ 'llah Khan. (killed by .Muhammad Shah) 

3. Sayf" 'd-lJin HiHa\n <;.\li Kh.ln. 4. S, Najiii'* 'd-l)in <^Aii Khan 

For the followin^^ notes, I am indebted to R. .), Lt'eds, Ksq., C.8., 
Mirzapore, wiio kindly sent me two rrdfi M88. containing a short family 
history of the Sdddt-i Bdrha, composed in 18(>4 and ]8()9 by one of the 
8ayyids tlnmiselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted togetlier with his 
Report “ a detailed account in Knglisli of the history of the 8ayyids,” 
the following e.xtracts from the Lrdu M88. will siillice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abu T-Farah 
from Wasit is iloubtful. The two M88. mention the time of lltitmish 
(.Mtamsh), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from Hulagrrs 
invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the emjiire of the Khalifas : 
while tli(‘ sons of Abu T-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
8hihrd)” M-Din (Thori two palpable anachronisms. 

Abu T-Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of 
whom four remained in India on his return to his country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the 8ayyids. Their 
names are 

1. 8ayvid Da^ud, ^\ho settled in the mawza^ of Tihanpur. 

2. 8ayvid Abu T-Fazl, who settled in the qasha of Chhathanurd 
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3. S;iyyi»l Alifi whu M-tthal in tlio ni(nr:<i'^ t>f KuikUI. 

I. Sayyid Xajiii” \l-I)iu llusayn. who M'ttlod lu t ho of .///<//</;•. 

Iho.^o four plact's aro said to ho noar Fat ivala ni tho Faujah.aud havo 
^i\rn riso to tho iiaiiios »if tho hair hrauohos Iiistoad of i 'lili(Uh(inurl , 
tlu' namo of tho socoiid l)raiu'li. tho MSS havo also i'/iliti(itiui{l . 

‘•f . and JtKjnt'n ) iii'^foad of J hujiiil ( ^ jcr^ ), alt lioiij^h 

no (‘\|)lanation on of thosf* altorations. 

From Fafiyala tlio four hrothois wmt totho I )u.al» hot worn thotian^os 
and Jamna. from whor*' a hranoli was ostahlishod at Ihl^^Mam m Aiulh. 

1 In* ot\moloi.'\ of fidrlm is statod to ho unorrfam. Sonio doM\«‘ it 
from hillui. oiitshlo. hooaiiM* tho S.i\ vids onoampod tlu- impoiial 

camp : some horn Ado/// undm, tho twoKo Imams of tho Shi‘ahs. as tho 
Sa\ \ ids woro Slii^.dis , somo doruo it fiom twoKo {fitlnih) \ illa^os which 
tho family hold, just as tho <listiiot of Ihdandsli.dir. Tahsil Anupshahr, 
is said to cont.iin a Ixlrhn of I’athans. i o 12 \ illa^rs holonomr t,, ;i l*;ii haii 
family . and others, lastly, mako it to ho .a c(»nuj»lion of tho Aiahic 
dhiui} pious 

ddio dosooiidants of S. I)<i*ud sottlod at liluisn , and form tho I ilinn 
pHu htanch. those of S .\hri l-F.i/l at Sarnhalhara. and form the ('hliat 
hanuri or Chhatrauri hranch . th<»so<»f S. Aim'! Fa/a^il wont toMajhara. 
ami are the Kuiidliwals ; and those of S .Najm” ‘d Din occupied Hidauli, 
and form the .Ihujari. (tr daoiioii hranch 

J 77/0 Tihau pdtls 

Tlu' oi^dith (h'soondant of S. Dri^ud was S. Khan i^ir (^) 
lie h.id four sons • 

1. Nu/////// HKir Shahid, who s«*tt|od m dansatli. a Milage then 
inhahitod hv-latsand Hrahmms. 'I'o hi.s doscomlants holong t In- ronow nod 
brothers montionod on p. 12H (>j) 

Tho occiirronco of the name <^7 '//////• shows that ho, at anv rat<\ was no 

Shi^^ah. 

2, Saifiiid ('hdfiuDK who settled at (’hatora in the Fargaiia of 

Joli-dansatli. To his dc.scondants Itelongs S. dah'd. w)io during the roign 

[‘ 1‘liiral. -IM 

^ The uiinl ^ ocf iir‘< aNo oi the «»f I’jirli.ln nuMes in tie* Turihli < FhuT.«huhi. 
Tlu’ title of qiihah, wliub !•» inontnniorl m tlio ^Jirin* work, rtpi'^arH to l>o the uarrn* 

Jis the later or .ji, qurhap, the otle » r iIm h.trj'e of tie* ffnr(\i I Mi). Itiit the iiame 

Kh'ni Qir is jMsliaps wrnnji ; the ^IS oilM tiiia or Khuun Fir (a Ffman 

kh'r('). 
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of Shrihjuhari ^ is said to have founded Kharwa Jahllpur in the ^Ilaqa 
of Sirdhana, district Mirath. Ills son S. Shams left the imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He ha<l two sons, Asad ‘^Ali and ^All Asghar, 
whose descendants still exist in Chatora and Jalalpur respectively. They 
are very {)oor, and sold in 18 18 1 1 the hricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in (diatora for Us. 10, 0(H) to the government for the construction of 
works of irri<^at ion. Tlu^ huildin^s in Chatora are ascribed to S. Muham- 
mad »Salah Klian, who served in Aiidh, and died childless. 

8. lluiul (Lji). He settled at Uihari, MuzalTarnagar. He had 

six sons : 

/. Sajiiful Qiifl), whose descendants occupy tlu' village of Uilaspur 
in the MuzalTarnagar District. From this branch come the Ratheri 
Sayyids. 

//. *S. Sultan, whose descendants hold Sirdhaoli.- 

Ilf. Yusuf, whose po.sterity is to he found in Bihari and \ halna 
(oU(‘ MS. reads Duhahia). 

IV and 1^ S. Jan and S. Man, had no olTspring. 

17. S, Naslr^’’ 'd-l)ln. 'to his ih'secmdants belongs S. Klian dahan-i 
Shrihjahaiu, p. 128 ((/). On him the Sayyids a[)pear to look as tlu* si'cond 
founder of their family. His tirst son. S. Mansur, built Mansurpur and 
his descendants hold nowadays xMansurjiur and Khatauli ; his si'cond 
son Muzaffar Khan (Slier Zaman| built .Mu/alTarnagar, where his 
descendants still e.xist. though poor or involved. 

I SaifijHi A/nnad, Hi' settled at. in doli-dan.sath, where his 
(h'seendanis still are. The MSS. mention Tatar Khan, and Diwaii Yar, 
Muhammad Khaii as having di.stinguished themselves in the reign of 
Awrang/ib. 

B. The (l(hathanu)l, or i'hhdtraun, (Ian. 

One of the deseendauts of S. Abu 1 Fazl is calleil S. Hasan Fakhr’> 
'dd)in who is said to have lived m the reign of Akbarat Sambalhara. the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the family. His son. S. 
Nadhah. is said to liave had four sons 

/. Sai/i/id ^AJl. 

II. Saiji/id Ahmad, a de.scendant of whom, S. Rawshan ‘’All Khan, 
served under Muhammad Slu'di. 

' T)io thoujih wry mimito. «toc.s not mention S. Jal,il and S Slianis. 

A S. Jdlfil ns inontioiu'd Tu:.. [>. 30. He iIkhI of his >\oun(l!s reeened in the light at 
BhaironM.il (tuh Xi*. Oil). 

[ * Sandh.l,ol[ ? -1\] 



III. S. '’(//>?/(. \\lu»'.o soil. S ‘^I'lnar at Kaktauli 

/I . N |(juT)ia{>-' t!n‘ xuiu* oil {» I’JS/. la-'t liiu' of) who 

had two Mills S !la\ d.ir h^aii. and S Muhammad Kiiaii 'Idm iloM-omlaiits 
of the foriuiT .M-ttlfil at .Miiau|iur. wlu»-h was toimdrd lo Nawah S 
Shahamat l^aii. iwidmitly tlu“ saim* as im |> TJS S Midiammad 
Khan sattlfd at Khatora ("a Nillano su ralh-d. iM-i-aiisf it was at tii^'t 
inhaliitcd liv Ka.it lis ') A mono his di'snmdaiits air S Niisrat Nat Khan 
(ji IJS) and Knkn" ‘d U.iwla 


f Tlir I\ iniiH'm al'> 

S Alin 1 I'a/ail settled at Majliara ‘ w hn h is sai<l to ha\ e lieeii so < ailed 
liee.inse the site was fotmerlva junyde of iitiuij' Lirass 'I’he MSS say that 
m.inv Sa\ vids of the Inaneli aie nuif'iaif" Unifxii . I e it is not ktmw n w hat 
liee.inie of them 'The Khndliwals whieh now exist .iie sanl to he m<i>t 
nnedncated and li\e as e<immon lahout<-ts the (oiidition of Ma|haia* 
heiim altojjet Inn dejilorahle 

'File Knmll iw rds aie now seatteied <i\er Majhara.’ 1 laslimijini 'I’lsano.* 
'randera. ete 


/> Tilt ,ltitiiii Tk 

The son of S. Na|ni" 'd Din. S (,himai'‘ <1 Din. na t led at Ihdaiili 
V descendant of his S Kakh'* ‘d Din, left P.nlanli and settled at .Ij in 
.loli-.laiisath. and had also zamimlaiis in Chanda mi Chaiidatira Tulsijiur, 
and Khali Nowada\s many of this hi.ineli ate m Ihdaiili. ‘^Ilatja 
Paiii[iat. and Dihli 

The chief jilaces wliere the SavNidsof ICirlia still exist aie Miranpfir, 
Khataidi. .Mu/alTainaoar doll, 'lisha, Ikikhera. Majhara ( hatanr.i, 
Samhalhara. Tisany riilasjirir. M'lina. Sandlia.oli. Kalla odha. daiisalh. 


; ' (III m.tii' .Miiiijli' r.ili It 1 

- \-4 lliis jile'' lx s.u.l t.. Iiao' l»<’<ti f-Miii.lr<| l.\ Hi/il.f Kli.-n J |. (- )' )' v.oulil 

seem io it tliix Sa\ \ i<l al'U \ois .i K iiH'Miu .'•! Mm IiK'IIm r 'l.uii jm tMle <1 \v ali rum e 
Sliuj.'i^ 111 \rr,e,in. amt it m noti. < .I'.N- MmI of th. 21 - <.n>|..imoi.x <,f f},< i.nlof t iinal <• 
tirmre t(H wen- I’.'irlia .’s.i\ \ at'* ttn- i» JiMinnn: ( \'' Im- !.< ini.' Muyteilx 

The \aliie of (lie '■ im ntioiiMl ti\o I r'li'i 1 m ' m Me if oj-r ipliM al (Utaila 

ami tra'litioiial information \ moie (xhaiMlne t(Mior\ of tf,< Sail, a i ll.tili,* IummI 
upon Mu' .Mntiainm, elan MMtofiaiis of Inrlia m.w x,, .owl » omi>l' 1( 0 liom 

msfiiptions ami samul-i ami oiler ilo. uiu'iit'f -till in Me po ^^ -.mom of the ilan, woiild 
be most s^eleome . oiitrihntion to Imli.in Hetor\ amlnom ao b<tt*i x,ii(e<| for him li ii 

task than the S.iwiiN tlieUMelvfH , , m- i 

There IS mxlouht that the .sa\> mIh o\u- tie ir n non n iml s,]i m «h ureli r the 1 mnirnleH 
to the KnmlliwalH, uho arc the ver\ opposite of l/e/./W- 7 //mhur. 
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After the overthrow of the Tihanpurl brothers (p. 428, (^)), many 
emigrated. Sayyids of Barha exist also in Lakhnau, Bareli, Awla, in 
Audli ; also in Nagina, Maiman, and Chandpur in the Bijnor district. 
A branch of the Joli Sayyids is said to exist in Purnia (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint ‘^Abd** dlah KirmanI of Birbhum claim likewise 
to be related to the Barha Siiyyids. 

During the reign of Awrangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed 
8unni tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat-i Barha under Muhaniniad Shfili 
{vi(k Klphinst.one, Vth edition, p. G93) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at Bhainsi which lies on tlie Khatauli road, where the Sayyids 

were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 

7(i. Tlah Khan Mughul. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Ma^dsir or the Tabaqdt. 
He has l)(‘en mentioned above, p. 322, 1. 10. Akbar's marriage with his 
daughter disph'ased Bayram, becaus(‘ ‘^Abd'> dh'di's sister was married to 
Kamran, of whose party Ihiyrhm b('liev(‘d him to be. When Bavram, 
during his n'bellioii (p. 332) march(‘d from Diprdpur to Jiilindhar, he 
passed ov(*r Tihara, where Abd*‘ llah defeated a partv of his friends 
under Wall Beg (No. 21). 

‘^Abd>‘ ’llah Khan Mutjhul must not be confounded with ‘^Abd’‘ ‘llah 
Khan Vzhnk (No. 1 1). 

77 Shay^ Muhammad-i Jhikhari. 

lie was a distinguished Hindustani Sayyid, and maternal uncle 
(lu(jhdi{{)) to Shaykh Farld-i Bukhari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fattu Khasa Khayl Afghan handed over the 
hurt of ( haiiar to Akbar, through tlu^ mediation of Shav]^ .Muhammad. 

In the nth year, Akbar gav(‘ him a tnijd] in Ajmir. and ordered him 
to take. charg(* of Sliayldi Mu^in-i (’hishtis tomb, as tin* khddims were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows pre- 
sented by pilgrims. Nor had the elHcacy of their pravers been proved, 
though th(‘y claimed to [)os.sess sutHcient influence with God to promise 
ofIs[)rmg to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shay]^ M. was attached to the corps under Mirza 
‘'Aziz (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadabad. After 
the Kmperor s victory at Sanial, Ibrahim Mirza joined Husayn Mirza, 
Shah Mirzfi, and ‘^Aipl Mirza. at Patau (Gujrat) ; but having (piarrelled 
with them, he left them, and invaded the District of Agra. The other 



thrfo Mirza.^ rcmaiiu'd iii Patau and laitonal a Ifa^iu* with tho 
Ful.idi party {rulr Xo. »;7). Mii/.a ‘^A/i/ ha<l Imm'u r«‘iMft»rc‘t'd hy llu* 
Malw.i (‘(MitiriLTcnt uiidrr (Ni» l‘S). Shah lhiilaL:h (N‘>. -a'i). 

and Matl.d) Kliau (No s:^) Ills armv was fmlhor mcrcasnd hv the 
< ontinir(‘iit of Sliayldj M . w hom Akl>ar liad ordrn‘«l t«i mio\ •• Iroiii 1 )hohja 
to Sfirat Mir/a ‘^A/az Kok.i Irfl Savynl Hamid (No 7S) in \hina«laltail. 
and nutvnd aiianist tht* Miizas m Patan 1'ln' Mir/as and Shrr Khan 
Ffiladi. h<»wi*\t‘r. wishod to dolay tho ti*il\t. as tlnm rcinfon’i nn-nls InnI 
not .irnvcd. anil Slin l^an sent proposals nf poarr t hnni^h Shavkh M to 
M ‘'A/iz. Shall Pudai^ advisi'd M \/a/ not to liston to tin m. as ihn 
riifinirs only wisln-d to ^am tinio. and ‘’A/i/ dn*w np his aiinv. Ho 
hiin''i‘lf. Shah lhida«^. Murin’* d I)in-i KaranUjudi (No 1‘JS), \la‘'sriin 
Khan and his son. and M.itl.ih Khan (No s;’>) stood in tin’ (’rnlin {ijol) . 
t^tutli" 'd-Din (No L'S). and .lanial'*'d-l>in InjfitNo Pi i ). on 1 hr i i^ht wni;i; 
Sliavj^ .Mnhaimnad. Murad l^an (No ol). Shall Muhaininad (No. '.tf)), 
Shah F.iUir" 'd-l)in (N(», SS). Mn/allar .Mujinl. Pavaiida (No (IS). Ilaji 
Khan \f}^an, and thr.soiiof j^awa Khan, on thrlrlt wiiio . Drisiain Khan 
(No. 7h). N.iwrani.t ]£han (ridr p ’tol). Muli.miniad (^iili Toijhal (No. 
and Mihr ‘^Ali Sildoz (No. Idn). Ird tin* van {Imidinil) . Iki/ Bahadur 
(No. ISS) (K'cupird tin* .lltiffidsh (hrtwrm tin* \an and tin* comniandrr) , 
and .Mir/a Minpm and Chir^is ]^an forninl tin* rrsnvr In’liind tin* i rnin*. 
d'ln* vrntrn of tin* riirinirs was lirld hv Shrr j^han hh'd.hji and .Innayd i 
K.iraiani , tin* ri^ht \\\\\ii hy tin* ihrrr Mirzas tin* Irft winj' hy 
Miihainniad Khan (Sln*r KhanNcldrst son) and Sadat l^an . and tlirir 
\an was Ird hv B.idr J^an. voun^^rr son of Shrr j^ian 'I hr hafth* 
thru roinnn’nrrd in tin* nriirhhoiirhood of Patan. Isth Baina/aii. (ISO 
(•J'jnd .lanuarv. lo7:B d’ln* Irft win;^' of tin* linprriahsts wa-, drjcatrd 
1)V tin* .Mirzas Muiad Khan (No o|) prrf«-ind to look on Shah 
Muh.iimnad (No. !td) was womnh‘d, and ranird oil hv his nn-n to 
.Mimadahad. Shavld] Mnhaininad hini.srif was killnl with .several of 
his rrlation.s. as tin* son of Sawn! B.dia*’" d Din, and Savvid .la‘’far, 
brother of Shayl^ Farid (No. Pt)) 'I'ln* .Mirza^ also fell ii]Min Slnili 
F.ikhr” 'd'Din and rrpnl.srd him. t^iith'^ 'd Din r\ i-n was hard pressed, 
when M. ‘^Aziz hv a timely attack with his eentie put the enemies to 
tli^ht. As usual, tin* soldiers of tin* enemies had too c-arlv eoinnieneeil 
to plunder. 

Shrr fled to .luna^adh. and tin* Mirzas to tin* |)akhin. 

7S Sa 3 ryid Hamid - 1 Bukhari. 

Savvid Hamid was tin* son of S. Miran. son of S. .Muharik. Sayyid 
Mubarak was a (liijrati Courtier (eni/* p. IPt. note) who, it is said, arrived 
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from Biil^arri with but a horse. One day he was attacked by a maf^t 
elephant, when he discharf^ed an arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Gujrat swore by >S. Mubarak's arrow. He 
j^radually rose to hij^her dignities. When Htinuid Khan (No. b7) raised 
Nathu to the throne, under the title of Muzalfar Shah, S. Mubarak got 
several Mahalls of the Patan, Dholqa, and I)and(K(a (W. of the Peninsula) 
Districts. After his (haith, Dholqa and Dandoqa were given to his son 
Sayyid Miran, and after him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid. 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on 1st Itajab, 9(S(), 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to him, and was favourably received. 
During the war of xMirza ^Aziz Koka with the Mirzas (rn/e No. 77), S, H. 
was put in charge of Ahmadiibad. In the 18th year, Dliolija and 
Dandoipi were again given him asfm/a/. Subseipiently, he served under 
Qutb'' 'd-Din in Kambha,it. 

In the 22nd year he was appointed to Multan, and S(*rved in the 
end of tlu‘ saim; year with M. Yusuf Klian-i Razawl (No. 35), against 
the Ihduchis. In the 2r)th year, when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded 
liiihor, S, IJ. with tlie other /////aZdorN of tin* Punjab assembltsl and joiiusl 
the army of Prims' Murad, S. 11. commanding tin* leit wing. He also 
served umh'r .Akbar in Kribul. Dn the Fmperor’s return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhmd to his jm/7r. 

In the 3()tli year he served under .Man Singh in Kilbul. On his 
arrival at Peshaw'ar, his jagir, S. H. S(*nt most id’ his im'ii to Hindustan, 
and livc'd sc'curely in Bigram (on our Maps, Jicuhmni), leaving Ins alfairs 
in tlu' hands of a, man of the nam<‘ of .Musa. Fins man opjiri'ssed tlu' 
Mahmand and Gharbali {i) lyhayl tribes, “ who havi* ten thousand homes 
near Peshawar.” Fhe oppressed Afghans, instead of complaining to 
Akbar, cho.se .bihlla yi TarikI as leadi'r, and attack('<l S. H. He lirst 
resolveil to shut himself uji m Bigram ; but having receivi'd an erroneous 
report n'gardiiig tin' stri'iigth of the enemies, lu' left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (31.st year). The .says lie was killed in 993. 

In this tiglit fortv of his relations and clients also jierished. The Afghans 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kanuil, son of S. Ij. He 
held it till he was relieved. 

N. KamdL during Akbar's reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundri'd, and, on tlu* acce.ssion of Jahangir, to a Hazariship. He was 
made Governor of Dilhi, nee Shaykh^^Abd” ’bWahluib, also a Bukhari 
Sayyid (7’n:. j). .35, 1. 8 from behnv). Kanird served under Farid-i Bul^ari 
(No. 99) ill the expedition against Prince Khu.^raw, and commanded 



tlio k'ft wiiijj: in the ti^ht near Bhairnwal. mulrrmi: tiinelv a '''distance 
to the Sa\ \i<U of Barha who. as ua'i »-ust»iiiiar v. hsl the \a!i 

Sa>/i/i(l ) a^ijulK soo of S K.nual.wasa ( 'oniiiiaiKlrr >>1 Fifteen Ihiniired, 

1 .(H)0 horse, aial died in 1 he t hird \ ear of Shahjahan's i(‘ii:n The 
savs. in the Lhid year. 

'I he two lists of >h.'dijahan's erandees t^ucn in the 
(I. li , d’J'J ; 11.7 UM nuaition .inothei sini ot Sa\ \ id llaniid ot the name 
of S.ivNid H.hjir, who hel.l a ('oniniand of Fi\e }iinidre<l. loo hois.* 

Tit Dastam Khan, stui of Knstani i 'riMki''tani 

d'ln* correct name of this grandee is /A/s/z/a/ ^ j. a \ er\ umisii.d name 

tlioiieh most Mss of th(' V^in and main of tin- \khainama j.;i\e 

Rx'^tuni The (‘orreetK places his name ninler the Icttei /> 

Ills f.ither.s name was Rustam Ills inolln-r- her name is nut clearlv 

written in the MSS of the and w Imh I lia\i‘ seen 

either yajllxi or liakhi/d was a fiieiid o| Mrdium Anat/a {rule No lit) 
and had iree aec(*s,s to the Harem Hast.ini appears to have lieeii a plav 
fellow' of Riiiiee .Vkhar 

D.istam b^aii in the Uih vear. seived under Mu‘'i//-" 1 Mulk (No til) 
ae.oiist ^Alid’‘ llrdl hHian I’/hak (No il) In the ITtli Veai In* seive(l 
under .Mif/a ^.\/a/ Koka in tin* battle of l’atan(''n/e N<t 77). <list in;.Miished 
himself in the war with Muh.nnmad lliisavn Mii/a and t'ot a llay In 
tin* ‘J‘_'nd Vear In* was appointed to tin* Suha of ,\imii and yut jhint.iii 
hliur as (inii'l ills administration was piaisowoit hy In* kept down tin* 
relielliolls. and ploteeted the op[>ressrd 

In tin* L'dtli \<'ar I’clila. son of Ikdhliadi and Mohan. Sfir l)a^. 
Tilfiksi. suns of Raja Fohaii Maks hoither caiin* w it Innit peimissnni fiom 
the I’anial) to Lfini (M, their nativ town, and caused disi m bailee 
Dastam. from a w ish not to be too ha id on K.ndihw alias adv immI them to 
return to obedience . but h|s lelllellCV onlv |endere<l the rebels mule 
audacious. Akbar then ordered D to liave reeuui'e to t hie.il andifthu 
was not siillicieiit. to jiroceed anaiiist them D had at last to <lo so but 
he did it hastilv. without collectinij a sulln-ieiit number of tio<»ps In tin* 
tieht.’ the three nejdiew.s of the R.'ija were killed Dastam reeei\r(l a 

‘ 'I ^'( ,tl lit l.iils lm\mi 111 till ,\1.1..I( :i till! .ir< .iii .0 uf.ii f "r \ 

.Mm'i 1-Ka/l iniiitidiH ttie (-niill t<>\siii "f l.ruii 'S tie* Itulli I'i-e' ef the 

K.n lihu.'iha rehoN . the ti.,'lit tie s,i\-i. tonk <• in ,1 \ill.e.'< i m'tx ni tin- n.trne 
^ I f>“' < atel I l.i-t.ini tiled .it \i tiii )i n .iSe < .ilh <i lint the \l.hir 

naiii i h .iM s the re uier to liinJ nut wh'reltu'-i thr<< pl.t* e- ire 'I to 7 nh/e/'//, jn it * 1 u1 
ot er.uKlees, f of 1 11 ilut e] \ •« i \ -I th.it ll.'i'tiifii Khali \ia-j kilh'l in tlie ni i^h hoiirhood of 
ikantanhhnr 't’tie oii!\ plai e«i noir It.-int-mlitiur \itii<h rf-inihl* th*- .ita«ve tlioe .are 
Hounlee. I’olira and .sh< r;.'arh .i'* eixMi on th* I n</ M.ip of ttie .|oii}||air l'rrilof\ for 
Is, “(I, 'fhf road from 'shero irh (ahoiit t rmh'iSl] of Kant. udihur j to Ilounl* e h hi>-< i ti d 
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wound from Uclila, wlio had attacked him from an ambush. Wounded 
as WHS, he attacked Lnhla, and killed him. Immediately afterwards 
Ik; faint(‘d and f(;ll from his horse. His men put him again on horseback - 
a usual cx{)(;dient., in ord(‘r not to dishearten the soldiers. The rebels 
w(*r(; totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpur. Akbar s:iid 
that even D.'s mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did, because 1)., with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from 1dm. 

Tlu; il/a^d.s/r says he, Avas a Commander of Three Thousand. Kantan- 
bhur was then givcm to Mirza ^Abdurrahlm (No. '29) as jagir. 

A son of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80. Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu. 


R('garding the tribe called Kamhu, vide Beames' Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot's Clossary, I, 301. The Ih'rsian hemistich (pioted (Metre Ilazaj) : 


The Afghans are the first, the Rambus the .second, and the Kashmiris 
the tliird. .set of .scoundrels " 


must b(‘ very modern : for during the nugns of Akbar and dahangir, it 
was certaiidy a distinct ion to belong to this trib(‘. as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Slu'dibaz was Haji Isma^il, a di.seijile of the 
renowned .saint Baha*’“ d-l)in Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked 
the .saint to givi; him anu.s7im/T,or gold muhr, for tlu' name of every prophet 
he would mention ; but as Baha^i" 'd-l)in could mt ])ay the money, 
Ijaji Isma^il took tlu‘ beggar to his house, and gave him an Ashrafi 
for t'ach of the ten or twimty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Isma^'il acknowledged to the .saint that hi.s power of understanding was 
defective, whi'reupon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the 
Rambus are proverbial in Hindustan for sagacity and (piickness of 
apprehension, 

Shi'dibaz at tirst devoti'd himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, 
as his ancestors had doin' ; but the excellent way in which he performed 


by tbf ttiinii'i Rnrr. Rnnt.'nbhur lies in tliP nnglo fnnne<l by the ooniluoncp of tho 
(imiubal and Hanii'^, and Bonnlpo lies about HO nnies N \V. of it. d’here are t\io 
villime.s of tho n.aines of Tnhta. one .iboiit H miles S.W. of Rounleo, and the other S of it, 
on tho rijfht bank of tho H.ina.s. liouulrr. or Bardi, would be or ^1^, whioh dl 

bi* found bolo\\ as tho head of ,\ Paniana in .Sarkar Rantanbhur, and the change of ,^1;^ 
to is very simple, d'ho szreatest ilitTorenco lies in Sherpur .uul Shfnjaih. 

The .Vkbarnamii sa\s the fuilit took place on the lOth Aban of tho 2oth year 



tlu‘ (luti(‘S (»f knfirnl, (lrt‘\\ Akli.ir '.s atti'iitioii to him. ami !u‘ was math' an 
Amir and .ipjxtmtnd .1/7/ (t|uartcr nuistn) 

In tin- n»th year, wln-n Lashkar Khan (No. '.tO) h*!! mto disuracn. Sh. 
was apjiointt'd .Mir liaUishi. In tin* ‘JNt \rar In* was srnt airainsf tin* 
rnlu'U m .lodhjn'ir, rsjM-nally against Kallah. son ni l{.i\ K.'nn. and 
^jrandson of Kav Maldi'tt. ainl w.ist*idrn d to tak** Koit Siwan.i Shahhaz 
tiist took Foil l)ai;j:ur (M.' whnin a larL^* mmdM*r of Kathor n-hcls wm* 
kilh'tl : aftnr this In* took Duiih.i. from wln-rc In* pasM-d t»n to Suv.'mah. 
which on his ariival ca|iitnlatc<l (‘.>.'■^1) 

In tin* same y(*ar. Shrdd>a/. was smt aL'amst l\aja (lajpati- This 
IT'ija was the izreatest /ainiinlar m Hihai and liatl ren<h‘retl eood sri\ ices 
tliimio Mnn‘»inrs e\|)('dit Ion to Hen^ial Ihit wlien |)a‘nd. kiiictd (hisa, 
iiu.idcd Henoal after Mun^^nn’s death at (Jaiir in (lajiiati leliclhd 
and plundered .se\eral towns in Ihhai Farhat Khan (No lid) /nyd/ddr 
ol .\ra. his son Farhane Khan, and (/ai:'ita»j lyhan, opposeil the Haja, 
hut peiislied 111 the liitht. Win'll Sh.'dihaz approached. (Jajpati lit**! , 
hut Sh. followt'd him U|». and t^ave him no rest, atnl completed at last 
Jaedi-spur, where the w hoh* familv of the Kaja was caplure<i Sh then 
comjiu*reil Shereadh, which was held hv Sii Kam. (lajpati s .son .\hout 
tin* same time. Sh took pos.scssioii of Kalitas Its ,\j|^an ciunmander, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who c«»mmandcd the Foit on tin* part ot .luiiayd i 
Kararani. had been hard pre.ssed hy .Mu/ail'ar (No. ;>7) . In* theiefore lied 
to Shrdilia/. asked for protection, ami handed <»ver tin* Fort. Sh. then 
H'paired to couit. wln-re he rer<‘i\«*d e\erv distiin tnui <lue to his t-nunent 
services 

In the ‘idrd vc.ir (hSti) Sh mar<'hetl against the pioiid Hana Fartah, 
;ind hcsicecd tin* rciioancd Fort of K<»hhalmir (callc<l on mii maps 
Komalnair. on the fiontier hetween I daipur ami .hMlhpfir. lat l!d 10') 
The Hana. unahh* t<» defend it. esiaped in tin* discm^e of a Stnnid.sl 
when tin* fort was taken. (Jocanda and Filaipfir suhmitted lik«‘wise. 
Sh. erected no les.s than dO thanas m tin* hills ami od in tin* plains, from 
rdaipur to I’ur .Mamlal. He also prevailed upon tin* rehellious Dauda. 
son of I{av Siirjiin Hada (No. Oh), to suhmil. and took him to Court. 
.\fterthis, Sh. was sent to .\jmir. when* disturhances frc«pn ntly occurred. 

' I lie .MS.s li.i\r \slinli 1 <;itin»if firih on tie* rieip-^ 1 Im'I< no* in.iio pla/i s of 

a iiaiiic, S W . of JiMilipfir ri*ar vOim li it iiiii'.t )j*- Ihiiinia .M.S.s ||,iv«- 

lies an tin* ri;.'})t l/ank of tfi<- Oriiii, S U of .fo/ilipiir Hr-rt' .s!i('(lil»;i/ /ro^-td anti 

went to Sih''i/ui,y mIiii li li* > N W S of |)rjri.ir;i, /O/oiit In rnilo-i fr<»iii the It ft li/uik t/f tlii* 
Lrnii. 

- So ateorilinit to the b< st .^l,s.S sjf talC lorn ^'////O/, (lio l.akliriaii .NkhariiArtia 
(in. 14n) Kitji, ainl the Iviit. iiihl liidna t/f lta<h'i,inu, A'o//o't/', { jt ITU, 2St 2Hr») >ui<l 
Kajiti (p. 2.'}7). ^shl< h foruH art also f<»und iii the haklinati «ilitii/ii u\ the .\khanianja. 
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When the military revolt of Jien<i:al broke out, 8h. was ordered to go 
to Ihhar ; but he did not agree with M. ‘^AzTz Koka — for Sh. could not 
bear to la; S(H*ond or third and carried on the w'ar independently of him, 
defeat(‘d ^Arab Bahadur, and marched to Jagdespur. At that time the 
re[)ort reached him that Ma*’sum Khan FaranJ^udi (No. 157) had rebelled, 
and ‘^Aral) Bahadur and Niyfibat Khan had joined him. Sh. therefore 
marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultanpur BilkarJ, 25 h)S 
from Awadli (Fayzaibad). Ma^sum, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. 
to flight, and followecl liim up, Sli. fighting all the way to daunpur, a 
distance of 30 A’o.s*. Accidentally a rumour s])read in the army of the 
cuK'.my that Ma^sum had Ixaui kilh'd, which caused some disorder. At 
this mouK'iit, Sli.'s right wing attacked the enemy, Ma‘’sum got w'oimded, 
and w'ithdnwv to Awadh (Kayzabrid). Sh. now' pursued liim, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally rout(‘d him. Ma^’sum 
could not hold hims(‘lf in Awadh, aivd his army dispersed. 

AftiT this, Sh. again wiait to court, where he was ri'Cidved by the 
(‘inperor on his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gav(‘ offence 
by his pride ; and wlnm once, at a. parad«*, th(‘ Bakhshis had ])lac(Ml the 
young Mirza Khan (No. 20) above' him, he gave' vent opi'iily te) his angi'r, 
was arre'ste'd, and put uneh'r tin' charge' of Ray Sal Darbfiri (No. lOti). 

But' an oHici'r e)f Sh.'s use'fulne'ss coulel ill be' spa reel, and w lu'n M. ‘’Aziz 
in the* 28th year applii'd for transfe'r frean Bihar, Sh. with eetlu'r .\mlrs 
was se'iit there. He feelleiwe'el up MaAsuni Khan Kilbuli tee (Iheuagliat. 
and defeate'd him. He tlu'ii folleiweel him tei Bhati (p. 31)5), plundered 
Baktan'ipur, the* resiele'ivce* of ‘’Isa, toeik Sunnargaw, and e'lieamjied on 
the' Brahmaputra. Isa alTeireh'el MaAsum means anel shelter . but being 
harel presseel bv the' impe'rialists, lie maele pre)pe)sals eif peace : an Imperial 
ollicer waste) re'siele* as Sunnargaw , Ma‘^srim was te) ge) to .Makkali . and 
Sh. was te) withelraw. ddiis was acee*pte'el, anel Sh. crosse'd the* river 
expecting the* te*rms we)ulel be* carrie'el out. But the* e'lie'iny eliel nothing : 
anel when Sh. pre*pareel to return, his ollievrs sinewed the greate'st insub- 
orelmatieeii, see that he hael te) re*tre*at te) Taneja, all aelvantage being thus 
lost. He* re'peerte'd matte*rs te) (\)urt, anel the* eef Bihar were 

oreh'reel to jeein him. Sh. tin'll toeek the* field anel feelleeweel u[) Ma‘^sum. 
In the* 3()th year, he anel Saeliej Khan (rule No. 13) epiarrelh'el. Subse- 
epientlv. Sh. marcheel again te) J^hati. anel even sent a eletachment “ to 
Kokra (xi •i), whie*h lie's between Orisa ainl the Dakhin ". Madhu 
Singh, the Zamiinlar e)f the district, was plunelereel, and luul to pay 
tribute. In the 32nel war. when Sa^id (No. 25) was maele Geivernor of 
Bengal, anel the disturbances hael mostly been suppresseel. Sh. returned 



t(» (. oiii t i 11 1 hr .‘5 1 1 h y»Mr. In* u madr An/*/ iV «)f i hi* arinv Hew as t In n 
si’iit flir Afi^haiiN of Sau.'nl Init hr Irit his dut lr^ u it hout ordris, 

and was arain impiisonrd 

Altrr two \ rat's lir was rrirasrd was iiMtlr i’tdlhi lo M Shalmikh. 
who hail hrcri apjioinlrd to Malwa. and was on his w.i\ to Ihiiur Murad 
in thr Dakliin DuiniL; tin* sir^r ot Mmiadnauar. the inh.diilaiils of 
Sliahr 1 Naw, “which is callrd llmhiiniihad , askrtl thr I iiipri lalisl.s for 
protri'tion liuf as thr\’ wm* mostly Shi^'as, Sli m his l)i^(ili\‘, fell 
upon thrill, pliindrtrd tlirir hoiisrs^ rsj*.‘riall\ thr ijuaitrr ralird /loc/u/ t 
I)uN(l:(ln /tttntn thr \ rr\ naiiir of wliirh must ha\r stunk in Sh ’s 
nostiils '1 hr luhalutants “ s,rrmo that tlnw roiild not irl\ on thr word 
of tlu* .Muj^uls rmiriatrtl 'I'hr Ihinir was iiiitaird . and whrn 
S.idiij Kli.in (No Id) was appomtrd his (ihUhi Sh lr(t without per 
mission for Malwa Akhar lmno lus jarir to SiiahiuM^ and I laii.sh i ird 

Shahlia/ 

In thr i:»rd vrar Sh w, is sent to Ajtiiir as t 'ommandn of ihr ni<ni<jal(l 
of Ih'iiirr Salim (.lahanrir). whom Akhar lunl asked to ro finm llahahad 
atiaiiist thr Ih'ina Hut Sh was now about sr\rnt\ \rais old and as hr 
had hrrn in thr hahit of ratinji (juirksiK rr. hr romnirnrrd to .siillrr lioin 
pain in his hands and w 1 ists |(r oot wrll anani hut had in \ )inii anot hrr 
attack, hr rallied aLtain, hut di<‘d siiddrnlx m tin* llth \rai (liioS). 
Salim took ipiirkK' possrssKui ot Sh s tirasufrs. wrnt hark to ll.ihahad 
without ha\ino doiir .inuhin^n and rontmurd m his irhrihoiis allitiidr 
to\sards his father 

Sli.ihha/ had ryptrssrd a d\m;^ wish to hr hiiiird in Ajmii within tin* 
hallowed rnrlosurr of .Mu^'in I (’hishti Ihit tin* nistodiaiis of thr sarird 
.shnnr rrlusrd to <-oniplv. and Sh was huiird oiitsidr \t nioht liowrvrr. 
thr saint appraird in thr dreams of tin* ruslo<lians and told ihrm that 
Shrdiha/, was lii.*> fa\ountr. wlirrmpon thr hrro was hinird msidr, north 
of the <iomr 

Shahha/ wa.s jiro\rrhi<il for his ri^id pirtv ami his rnormou.*^ wi-altli. 
Ills opposition to Akhar .s “ Divim* Faith had hem rm-ntionrd ahovr 
(j). IhT) lie would nrithrr rrmo\r his hrard to ph-asr thr finprior, nor 
put thr word niund (disriplr) on his sirnrt Ills Sunni /rah no doiiht, 
retarded iiis ]>r()motion as much as his arro;taiire . for other less dr.st-iv mj.^ 
otlirers held hijfhrr commands. Mr ohsrrvrd with orrat .stiirtnrss the. 
five ilaily prayers, and wa.s never .seen without a rosary in Ins hand. 
One day the em[jeror took a walk alono tin* tank at Fathpur and .seizrd 
Shahhaz'.s hand to arcomfiany him It was nrar the tinn* of the 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. wa.s n-stless and often looknl up to the .sun, 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Abu '1-Fath (No. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim ^Ali who stood near him, “ I shall indeed 
call Shfilibaz a pious man. if he insists on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is with the emperor ” ; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court). When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the 
em[)eror. “ Oh,” replied Akbar, ‘‘ you can pray another time, and make 
am(‘iuls for this omission.” But Sh. <lrevv away his hand from the grasp 
of the ('inpiTor, S{)r(*ad his dupafta shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his vird (volimtary daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head slapping all the while, and saying, “ Gt‘t up ! ” Abu ‘1-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for Shahbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abu 'l-Fath says that Slullibaz was an excellent and faithful servant ; 
but he blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and jieoph* whispered that he found the Paras stone (vkk’ Book 111, 
Sfiba of Mrdwa). His military contingent was always complete and in 
good order ; during his lights near tin* Brahma]>\itr he had 9,000 horse. 
Fv(‘ry Thursday (‘V(‘ning In*, distributed 100 Ashrafls to the memory of 
the renowned CVnoc.s" 's-si(iJat/a (') (^Abd'* '1-Qadu-i .lilani). To the 
Kainbus he gave so much, that no Kambu m India was in ba<l 
circumstances. 

During the time* he wns Mir P>al^shi he introduce‘d tin* law, the 
most important military reform of .Vkbar's reign {vide pp. 252, 205. 200). 

Shrihl/fiz's brother, Karam" lirih, was likewise j)ious. He dic'd in 
1002 at Saronj {Ma*’asir). The Ma^'dsir mentions a son of Slndibaz, 
Ilham" dh'di. He was Wdan^a-nawls (p. 208) of the Sarkar of Baglaiia, 
where he dic'd. 

The Tazuk (p. 218) mc*ntions aimther son of his, Ranbaz Khan, who 
during the reign of Sln'dijahan was a ('ommander of Fight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 15th year, Paj^shl and Wrup^a-muvls of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash. He* held the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shrihjahan's reign. ^ 

81. Darwish Muhammad Czbak. 

The Ma^dsir says nothing about this grandee ; tlie MSS. of the 
I'ahaqdt merely say that he was dead in 1001. 

^ Itanh.u, Mian h \\rorn:ly callotl Xitjtlz Kfiiin in the Kd. Hibl. Indn a of the Padislulli, 
1. b.. p. .‘li t ; but in II, p. Tin, of tin* 'wun* work. Ranhaz Khun as in the Tvzuk. 

Sa^ud Alinnid's edition of the Tu:uk' p l.V', sa\s that Ranba/.'.s name was Kh'lh" 'Huh ; 
Imt tins IS a most e\traordinary name, ami therefore likely to be wrong It should, 
perhajis, lie Hulnh'^ Ihih. 

In the list of .Vkbar’s grandees in the Tuf>utjut. Ni/.am sa^s. .\t present (in 1(XH) 
Shahba/ is Mir Hal^shi of M.'ilwa.” 
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From the AUHindlimt 11 }>. wf si'i' that ]w 

was a fruaul of Ha\iani. lit* wa^ son! l>v liaviam tu^ftlirr with Mii/alTar 
*’Ali (N\i. lU. anil y !kVJ. 1. h) tn ShtT Mnliaiinn.nl hiw.nia. wiio tlispaf final 
l)oth fi-ttiTfii to ( 'oint. 

I li> riariic occurs aj'.iin in the .U/'fo;n7//a/ (laicknou nlitinn. II. j» 
where for Ihinnsli I'Anik reail IhmnAt I Jxd d Mirjilfar 

hdirdju]. From the fact th.it Ahfi 1 l\i/l h.is oisi-n Ins name in this 
ll^t. It i> esnlent th.it Akhar panluneil him mi lki\i.nn's sulmnssam 
SJ Shaykh Ibrahim, son of Sh.ivl^ ehlei brother of Sli.i\kh 

Salim of Fatlijiur Sikri 

lli^ f.ither, ShaylJ^ MiVa. lived a o-tired lile m Sikri. As \khar had 
,it lii.'^t no children, he asked the Sikii Sha\khs tt» jn.iv fm him. which 
lliev did , and .is .it th.lt time one of Vkh.ir's Wl\es hcc.ime plejin.lllt 
(with Salim), Akhar looked ujion the Sh.ivldjs with ]•.n)l^^lklr favour 
To this luckv circumstance, tiie Sikti f.imilv owes its ih-\ .it imi, 

Shavkh Ibn'iliim livial at first at (’miit. ehiellv m the s»-r\iic of ilm 
j.iinces. In the 'i'Jnd yeai he w,is nunle Th.'inahdar of F.ldki.i, aial 
su|>presst‘d the (list urhaiices In the “J'hd ye.ir he w.is made (ooenior 
of Fathpur Sikii In the 2Sth \ear he served with distinction under 
M ‘'A/i/ Koka (No 'Jl) in liihar and Heii^Ml. and w.is with \’.i/n Kli.tn 
(No. 11) in his expedition aejiiiist (,)utlu of Oris.'i When ,\kh.n. in the 
dnth vear, went to K.ilnil. he was made f io\ niior of ,\;rra. which j»ost he 
seems to have held till his de.it h m (.dhth ve.ir) 

Accordiini to the In* was not onlv the brother but also tin* 

son-m law of SlhiyUj^ Salim-i Sikriwrd. 

Sd ‘iAbd^ ’1-Matlab I^an, son of Slnili Ibidafih Khan (No od). 

The M(da>ir m.ikes him a roinmander of 'I’wo 'Ihoiisainl I’hve 
Huiidrt'd. 

^Abd" d-.M.itlab accompanieil Sharaf" <1 |)in llusavn (No. 17) on his 
expeilition to Mirtha In the iMth year he scrveil to^n-ther with his 
father under Mu‘’izz’* b.Mulk (No. bl) a^Minst Iskaridar and I'ahadiir 
Khan, and tied from the battlefield of Khavraliad. In the liitli year 
he served under Muhammml Quii Khan Ikarlas (No id) aeamsi 
Iskaiidar Khan in Audh. He then retireil to hist/o/d/ m MTdwa 

In the I7th vear he belonecd to the auxiliaries of M ‘^Aziz Koka and 
was present in the battle of Fatan (p F>d). In tin* 2d>rd year, when 
(Jutb'* 'd-Din’s men (No. 2H) brought .MuzalTar llusavn .Mirza from the 
Dakhm to Court. ^Abd'* l-Matlab attaclied himself as convoy and saw the 
Mirza safelv to Court. In the doth year he accompamed Ism.'Cil Qiili 
Khan (No. IG) on his expedition against Niyabat Khan ^Arab, In the 
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following y(‘ar he received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat, son of ‘^Ali Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kfibul. 
In the 27th year, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in Kalpi, 
his jagir. 

In tlui llOth year he accompanied M. Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was sent, two years later, against Jalfda Tarikl, the Afghan rebel. One 
day, .lalala h'Jl upon the, van of the Inqa'rialists, which was commaiKh'd 
by Beg Nurin Khan (No. 212), Salim Khan (No. 1:12), and Sheroya Kh an 
(No. 108). They we Hi in time, and, a.ssi.sted by Muhammad Qiili Heg, 
rout(‘d .lah'da, who (‘scaped to the mountains. ‘’Abd“ l-Matlab had 
not the good fort\in(‘ of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
(ighti 1I(‘ seems to have taken this to heart ; for when the victorious 
army ri'turned to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
('ourt. 1I(‘ di<‘d soon after. 

His son, Sherzad,was under Jahangir, a Oommander of Three Hundred, 
2(H) hors(‘. 

81 Ftibar Khan, the Kunuch. 

Ills nanu', like that of many other Kunuehs, was ‘’Ambar. He was 
one of Babar's Funuehs. When Humayrm left (huvdahar for ‘^Iraq, In* 
despatched Htibar and others to conduct Maryam Makani (Akbar's 
mother) to his camp. In 1)52 he left Ki’ibul and joined tin' (‘inperor, who 
attaclnsl him to Prince Akbar's suite. 

Ill th(‘ 2n<l year of Akbar's reign he acconqianied Akbar's mother 
and the other Ih'gams from Kilbiil to India, .\kbar ajqiointed him 
(h)\«‘rnor ot Dihli, wliere he died. 

He must not b»‘ confounded with No. 8(j. 

85 Raja Bir Bal I Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of tin* name of .Mahesh Das ; the Ed. Hdd. 

Indicdof Iiadd,onl. 11, p. l()l, calls him HraJiman Dds) and was a Ehdt. 
or minstrel, a class of men whom the Persians call hddjarosh, “ dealers 
in encomiums." He was very poor, but clear-headed, and nanarkable 
for his power of apprehension. According to Bada,oni, he came soon after 
Akbar’s accession from Kalpi to Dourt, where his bomnots in a short time 
made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kab Rdy. or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,* 
and had him constantly near himself. 

' -lust as Joftk Ray tlio (Hinilfi) (’ourt .A'-troloiior The (Persian) Poet Laureate 
[Fay/I] had the title of }[ahk'* '.-ih ShH^ara, or King of Poets ”. 



Ill tlu' IStli yoar Uaja .l.u ('h.iiid of N airarkot. wlu' was at (’onrl 
liappriuMl to <li^j)I«'asi‘ the fiiijuTor. aii<l w.is Nar^'akol 

was yovrii to Kal) Kay as ja^ir He aUo naTi\ »sl tin- titit* of liaja lUr 
Ikir. Hut -lai ( hand s Hudh ('hand (or Hudid Ch . or Hadi Ch. 
tlu* Mss. diHcr) shut hiiUMdf up iu Na^aikot. and Hu''a\u (^luli Khan 
(No. '21) wa^ ordiu'ud to «‘ou«pi<‘r it Tin* iinasioii <•! liiralmu llu'^avii 
Mir/a, as iclatt'd ahoM‘. fornsl llusa\u (^)uli to raisi' thf suu»‘. and Hir 
Har, 111 all proHahdity. did not ;:»•( his jaj^ui Hi* accoiujianit'd \khar 
on ills (ori’t'd inarcli to Hat an and .Miinadalud. 'J It h Ha In'’ 1 1 . 1 ( \ ulr 

not(‘ to No. loi ) 

1I»‘ was often eniphw'ed m imssi,>Ms 'I'lius in the 'JUt \ car he was scut 
with Hay Lou K.iran t(t Dun^Mrpfir. the Hav of which town was a.iiMoiis 
to send his daiiehtiu’ to .Vkhar's Harem In tiie '>th veai, auain. H. H. 
and /.ivn Koka (No. :?h etuiduete.l Haja Ham ('h.ind (No Ml) In (’mill. 

Hir Har spent his turn' ehiellv at Couit In lln-2ilth \eai /a\ii lyhaii 
Koka imirehed against the ^'usuf/a.^s in Hijur and Saw.id . ami as he 

h. id to ask for nMidoreemeiits. Hir Har was s*ail lh<*ie l<iuelhei with 
llakim .\ltu d-Kath (N»> 112) It is said that \kl>at deteimmed hv lot 
whether Ahfi d-Ka/l or Hir Ikir should mt, and the h*t fell on the lattei. 
inueh aeaiiist Vkliar’s wish. 

The result of this eainpaiim has been related al>o\e (pp 211. 2)ll7). 
Hir Har and nearly S.tiOd Imperialists were killed durine the reiieai 
the seven's! defeat which Akhar’s armv e\cr siilleled • 

How .Vkhar felt Hir Har's loss lias been mentioned on p 21 1 There 
is also a letter on this subject m .Vbu 1 Ka/l’s Ma/Juhaf 

d’he follow ino pas, sa^a-s from H>a<la,oiii ( /A/ Kihl I nd pp !>d7. ddS) are 
of interest " .VnioliU the silly lies th<*v bordei on absuidltles wliK’h 
ilurin^Mhis year (‘.)!i.">) were spread o\er tin* eountiv. was the lunioiir t hat. 
]Mr Har. the accursed, wasstill ali\e. though in lealit v he had thi-n for some 
time been buriiin^f in the seventh hell 'I'ho HiikIus bv whom Ihs Majesty 

i. s surrounded, saw how sad and .soriy he was for liir l>ai s los,. ;uid 
invi'iitt'd tin* story that IMr l>ar had been seen in tin* liilH of .\a;:aikot, 
walkiiie about with .b)<.(i.s and Sannasis. His .Majesty believed the 
rumour, thinkin^^ that l>ir Har was ashamed to come to ('oiiif on account 
of the defeat which he had suncn*d at the hainis of tin* V'usiif/ajs ; and 
it was, besides, quite probable that he should have 1 m en .seen with •Io|,^i.s, 


^ A similar (atastrojthe iM-fel! raia'/ib. vdn-n s<\rral i1i<mis,iiii 1 Hf-Mim * of lie- arinv 
commanded hv .\mini^.’'n were kill<-d in tie- i^nihar «tii fli«' did .Mnli.irrion, JOs.d, 
or 21st April, lo72. i .ihtnujiri, p 117. 1 t<l“Jourfi>ilA S lit n'j<t{ for lKh2, 

p. 2()1. 



inasmuch as Im had never cared for the world. An Ahadi was therefore 
sent to Xaj^uirkot to inquire into the truth of the rumour, when it was 
proved that tlie whole story was an absurdity.” 

“ Soon after, His Maj(*sty r(‘eeived a report that J^Ir Bar had been 
seen at lullinjar (which was tlu^ jaglr of this doj^), and the collector 
of th(‘. district stated that a barber had recojj^nizi'd him by certain marks 
on his body, which tlu*, man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had (‘n^a^(‘d him to rub his body with od ; from that tinu‘, how'cver, 
Bir Bar had conci'aled himself. His Majesty tlnui onhui'd th(‘ bafber to 
come to Court ; and tin; Hindu Krorl (collector) <];ot hohl of some ])oor 
innoc(‘nt travc'ller, char^cnl him with murder, and kej)t him in coiua^al- 
nuMit , ^fivin^^ out that lu^ was Bir Bar. Th<‘ Krorl could, of course, send 
no ba,rber to Court ; he, tluTidon* kilhsl tin* poor travi'lliT, to a\oid 
(h'tection, and reported that it wa,s Bir Bar in reality, but lu' had since 
died. His Majesty actually went thnni^h a, second mournmj^ ; but In* 
onhu'ed tlu^ Krori and s<*vera.l others to come to Court. Tliey wina' for 
som(‘ time tort lin'd as a punishment for not having mfornu'd Ills Majesty 
b('fori‘, a.nd the Krori had, inon'ovi'r, to pav a lu'avy tine " 

Bir Ikir was as much renowned f(»r his lilx'rality, as for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short vi'rses, bon-mots. and jolo's, are 
still in the mouths of the jicoph* of Hindustan. 

The ha.tred which Rada,oni Shfihbaz Khan (Xo. HU) ami otlu'r ])ious 
Muslims showed towaids Bir Bar (ndr pj). Hd’J, IDS, 202. 2t)!). 211) aros(‘ 
from the belief that Bir Bar had intiuenced .\kbar to abjure' Islam. 

Bir Bar's ('Idest son, Laid, is mentioiu'd be'low among tlu' commanders 
of Two Hundred (No, 2)S7). He* was a spe'iidthrifl , and as he got no 
|)romotion, and his property was sejuamh'reel away, he re'sigiu'd court 
life, and turiK'il faijlr, in onh'r to b\t‘ free and indepe'mh'iit (e'lul of Ibth 
\ ('ar). 

St> Ikhlas Oaii Htibar, the Kunuch. 

Till' Md^dsir does not give his name The list of Akbar's grandees in 
the Talnuidt has the short remark that Ikhhm Kh an was a Kunuch. and 
held the rank of a ('ommander of Ouc Tliausand. 

(S7 Bahar Khan (Muhammad) A'^ghar. a servant of Humayun. 

'Phe name of this grandee is somewhat doulitful. as some MSS. read 
Hahddur iSJidn. 'Phe Md^dsir does not give his name. The list of the 
i'ahaiidt mentions a " Bahar Kh an, a Khasa Khavl Afghan, who held 
a command of 'Pwo 'Phou.sand ". Bahar Khan Kha.sa Khavl is also 
mentioned m several places in the Akhirndma. He is therefore 
probablv the same as given by Abu'I-Fazl in this list. Perhaps we have 



to rr.ul Pdhdr iiistoail of HiiJidr f^dii . rult- No 1(^7 Tlu' not km* 

in tlir TafHi<i<l( iinplu s that ho \\as dead ni HMiI 

SS Shah Fal^i'“ 'd-Din. '•on i.f Mir a Mfi^aNvI Savyid of 

Mashlia.l 

Shah Faldir" d !)iii came, m iHil. with lluni.Ufin to India, in tho 
!>th \‘i*ar dl AkhaiN roii^n lir s,*i\i‘d in tho ami\ whidi wa^ srni ai^ainst 
Vltd" 'Hah l^an I ’/hak (No lit In the 1 »»t li \ < ai In* w as in f he 
di ad\ancc tdip'' cnminanddd Hv j^an i Kalan (N»i h>) When .\kl>ar 
:irii\rd at l‘atan hf sent Sh F and I lakim *' V\ n'* I Mull^ tn Mii .\l»u 
Tiuah ami I^’timail jvhan (No t*7) < hi ihr load he Idl in with the 

foinnT. and umt to I^^tini.nl whom In- likfwisr m<lina-d to |m\ his icsprcts 
to \koar lit- was anioiiL' till' anviliaiH s o| M \/i/ Koka (No ‘Jl)and 
w as [ir(‘s(‘!i1 in t ho Hat t h* ot l*atan(j) Hkd 1 H- w as al ><• aiiioiiy t he piaiidn-s 
who aocompaiiii'd \k)'ai on lim lons-d man h to lliijiat (p iil.'i iiolo. 
W lo'ir ao( oidllii^ to th«‘ AUxinidind wo ha\o to load '2\(li l\dld'' 11. toi 
\//i Idthl^ \\ After this ho wa.s made (Jo\oiiit»i nt 1 ||aiii and looouod 
tho title of Xd'jdhdf f^dti ’ III the olid ol the ‘J 1 1 h \oai ho was made 
(loNoinor of I’atan ((lupat). n,!' 'kaiso Muhammad KJiati (No H'j), 
w hole ho soon alter pio)», Hlv in the HooiiinmL’ ol !is7, died Tdhdiidt). 

SI I Raja Rain Chaiid Baghela. 

A few Mss load lihddifd, whioh foim Tod s.i\s is the < or root otn*. 
Ildilldld, howovoi Is the Usual spoHinu 

loini ('hand was I'api ol lihath (ol Ulidlldh, as the Md*’d\n spoils it). 
\moiio the tliioo oroat I’.’ijas of llindfistan whom Ik'iH.ii montioiis in hm 
Moinoiis the Kajas of Idi.ith are ih' third 

IMm ( hand was the p.ition oj the ion<kWiiod mn-n laii and sino<-t 
Taiisin. lo^Mi'dimi whom i dh the I, ml of Mimu latm .it the ( ml of this 
Hook Ills fame h.id loaohod \kHai and m the Till \o.ii the iMiipontr 
sent dakll'* M Din (^fin hi (No ’Jl'd to IHiath. to indmo Taiiun to lonio 
to Agia. Ham ( liaml fool mo hmmolf power h s-, to refuse ,\kH.ir s roipio t , 
.sent Ills f.i\oiiMfo with his iiiiisual iiist ruiiionf s .umI man\’ pn s* iit > to 
Aitra, .Hid tin- first time that 'rausin porioiniod .n Court the I'mipoioi 
ni.ido him a present of two l.iklis of rupee-. 'laium n maiiied with 
AkHar Most of his compositions are written in VkH.it s riaim and his 
melodies are even lloW.ld.IVs o\i'r\ where rejiealid H\ the jxople of 
Ilimlrmtan. 

\\lien.\s,if Khan (1) h-d hm expedition !<» C.idha (j) iitM'))- he oanie m 

' Do f.iii kii'iw Jvlifion of f fie ,1/ ( H 1 p 222 ) > ill'f’iii) 'w/.y./y h/mn ( i 
* On [» Til’', //'/m f V/o/o/ 1-. I»v llr'iin( hov/h 
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contuci with Kain ('hand ; hut by timely .submission the Raja became 
“ a s(‘rvant ” of Akbar. In the 1 1th year Yam Chand lost Fort Kt'dinjar, 
as related on p. 599. lie sent his son, Bir lihadr, to (.Yurt, but from 
distrust would not pay his respects personally. In the 28th year, 
th(‘r(‘fori‘, wlnm Akbar was at Shalnibad, he ordere<l a corps to march 
to Hhath ; ])ut Hir Hiiadr, throuj^h the influence of several courtiers, 
[)revaih*d u])on the Fmperor to send a ji^randee to his father and convey 
him to ( Yurt . Raja Bir Bar and Zayn Koka were selected for this oflice, 
an<l Ram ('hand came at last to CYurt, wlu^re lu* was well received. 

K. ('ll. di(‘d in the 57th year, and Bir Bhadr succee<led to the title of 
Raja. But on his way from (kmrt to Bhath he fell from his palamiuin, and 
dii'd soon after, in the 58th yi'ar (1001 ; vide p. 585). ITis sudden death 
bid to distiirbanci's in Bandhu, of which Bikramajit, a yoiiiit^ relation of 
Ram ('hand, had taken poss(*ssion. Akbar therefore sent Raja Patrdas 
(No. 195) with troops to Bandhu, and tlu' Muj^uls, according to custom, 
ereeted throughout th(‘ district military stations {thdnafi). ,Vt the 
reipiest of tlu' inhal)ita.nts, Akbar sent Isma^'il (^uli Khan (No. lb) to 
Bandhu, to eonvi'V Bikramajit to ('ourt (list y<‘ar), their intention liemg 
to previMit Bandhu from being eompiered. But Akbar would not yield ; 
he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a siege of Yght months and several 
<iays, Bandhu was (•oiUjUere<l (1211(1 year). 

In the ITth ytair Durjodhan, a grandson of Bam (Aland, was made 
Baja of Bandhu. In the 21st year of .bihangir's reign Amr Singh, 
aiiotluM' grniidson of Bam ('hand, aeknow h'dged himsi'lf a vassal of Dihli. 
In th(‘ 8lh V(‘a.r of Shrdijahan when ^.Vbd" 'Ih'di Khan Bahadur marelu'd 
against tlu' ndractory zamindar of Batanpur, Amr Singh brought about 
a pt'act'ful submission. Amr Smgh was succ(‘ed(‘d by his son Anu[) Singh. 
In tlu' 21th yi'ar, wlu'u Baja Bahar Singh Bundi'la. .lagirdar of (’haura- 
gadh, attacked Anuj). because* he had aflorded .shelter to Uairam, a 
zamindar of ('hauragailh, Aiiup Smgh, with his whole family, withdrew 
from Rt'wa (wliich after the de.Y ruction of Bandhfi had been the family 
s('at) to the hills. In the 50th yi'ar, however, Sayvid Sah'ibat Khan, 
(lovernor of Iirdiabad {nde j), 127), conducted him to Court, where Anup 
turned Muhammadan. He was made a ('ommander of Three Thousand, 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts, 

90. Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husayn of Khurasan. 

He was Mir lial^shl and Mlr^Ar:. In the 1 Ith year Muzaifar Khan 
(No. 57) had him deposed. In the Iflth year he came one day drunk to 
the Darbar. and challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished 
him by tying him to the tail of a horse, and then put him into prison. 
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H(‘ was suli^tMiucntly jm,! attaflnal tn 

cnrj)s. In tilt' iMtt 1»‘ (if 'r.ikaroi (p MMi) h,- was "i'n ncK woiindctl. Though 

Ills woiiiiils to h<*al. h(‘ tini not tak«‘ MiHuirnt tMin of liKs 

Inalth. ainl dnsl. a few d.ivs aft<T tin* hattlc. in nris.t 

H»' Is niriit nan-das }ia\ inji had a rout iiiLi.-nf of ‘j.nnn tnaipias {Mti*^(lsu\ 

i m\) 

Tin- Md^tl^ir h-A'y a lon^ notn in jiist it'n'af n»n of tin* r\! laoidinarv 
pimi^hnn-nt wlin-Ii \khar mtlntisl ««n Imn 

I'lic t It In (it Ld^hLii was <-onf(-! led !i\ .lali.iiiLtii on Mifi 1 Hasan 

-M.isliliadi. ainl li\ Sh.'dijaliaii on dan Ni-^ar j^an ^’ad‘:ar Ik-*: 

Sayyid Ahmad of Barha 

He Is the \oiinocr Itiotln-r of Sawid Maliinfid (p l‘J7) In tin- I7tli 
year In* scrxcd m iho nitim/dhi, winch, under tin* (oiiiinaini ot ]£han i 
K. dan (No 1 (i), was sent to (injiat After t in* ( otnpn ^1 of Aliiiiadaliad, 
In* was oidi'ii'd withotinr \niiis to pursue t he sons of Sli( i l;H>aii h'l'dadi 
(p. kVj). who had iemo\ed tln-ir families and piopeM\’ fioiii I’atanto 
Idar, A jiort nm of t heir propel t \ fell into tin* hands of 1 mpei lalist s. When 
Akhar afterwards ('ueampe^l at Hatan, In* oa\e tin* town to Mii/.i Ahd'' 
r-Halnin (No 2!>). laif appointed S A as (loNi-riior In the 
same year, .Miili.immad ljii.sa\ji Mir/.a. Shah Mir/a. and Sln*r 
Khan I'^filadi, lK*sieeed Ikitan , hut tln-v dispeised on tin* appioaeh 
of M 

Ill tin* ‘doth y('ar S. A and his nephews S llashim 

r|Uell(*d t he dht iirhane(*s in w Inch dalal” d l)in (,)rireln (No did) had lost 
his life In hs 1 h(* set V(*d under Shahha/ J^aii ( No SO) in t In* (*\pedit ion 
to Siwaiiali AeecU’dine to tin* T<>f«iifdL which calls him a t'omm.ind(*r 
of Thr(*e d’lious. 111(1. In* dnd m hsd 

Ahfi nn*ntioned Sav\ nl Aliimnl aho\ e on )i d(Ml. 1 I I liom helow . 

Savyid Ahmad'H son. S. JattnH'* tl I Hn was killed h\ tin* untimely 
explosion of a miin* diirine the sn-ee of Chitor (ji dOH) 

dills S. damal" d Din must not he confound(*(i with tin* ii'iforioUH 
S. damal“ 'd-I)in who was executed m {Ihuln .did II. iild) Ih* was a 

orainKoii of S .Mahmud (No 75) S. t^.'isim hein;^ calleil Iih uncle 
‘.Id Kakar ‘^Ali ^an-i (dnshti. 

He cann* with Humayun to Hindustan. In tin* 11th V(*ar iUld) In; 
was sent toef*tln*r with ShTih C^uli Naraiiji (No. d.‘)l) to (iadha Katanjj(a, 
liecause Mahdi i^asini Khan (No. dtJ) had eorn* without lease t(^ .Makkah. 
Kakar .served also und(*r Mii^^i/z'* I .Miilk (No. hi) ainl was pre'^ent in 
the battle of Kluiviahad. lie took j>art in tin* hioody fijiht at Sarnal 
(middle of Sha^han. 980 ; vyk p ddli) He was then attached to Mun^^nnks 
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corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and his son 
weni killed (end of 981 ; Ma^dsir, 980). 

98. Ray Kalyan Mai, Zamindar of Pikanir. 

Ih; is the father of Hay Singh (No. 41), and has b(‘en mentioned 
ai)ove, p. 884. 

94. Tahir ^an, Mir Faraghat, son of Mir ]{hiird, who was atdilq 
t(* Prince. Hindal. 

His name is not given in the Ma^dsir. Tin*. TdhfUfdt merely says that 
he was a grandee, of llumayrm, and readied, during tlie n'ign of Akbar, 
the rank of a (ojiimander of Two Thousand. According to the sanit' work, 
he had a son lidql Khdn, who likewise servi'd under Akbar. 

Prom the Akfxirudwa (Lu(4vnow Fdition, IJ, p. l>7 f) we see that he 
was OIK' of Akiiar's companions. Together with Dastam Khan (No. 79) 
Qutlur] (^adam Khan (No. 128), Peshraw Khan (No. 280), Ilakim^'I-Mulk, 
Mu(|bil Khan, and Shinird Khan (No. 151), he assisted in the captun* of 
the wild and mad j^waja Mu^azzam, brother of Akbar's mother. 

95. Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat, 

As (.^alfit belongs to (^andahar. In* is oft(*n called SliTdi Muhammad 
Khrin-i (^landahari. 'the MiAdsir says that the name of llu' town of 
Qalat is generally sp«'lt with a Q , but that the Hazaras proiioimee 
Kaldf, with a K. 

Shrdi Muhammad Khan was a friend of P.iyram, ami was with him 
in C^andahar, whi(4i llumayrm had givi'ii Payrrim as jdijlr. Payrain, 
liow'ever, left it ('utiiH'ly in S. .M.'s hands. Paluulur Khan (No. 22) was 
tlu'ii govi-rnor of Dawar, and had briln'd .several grandees to hand I'ver 
(,)andidiar to him; but S. M. discovered tlu' plot and killed tlie con- 
spirators. Hahadur then marclu'd against (^aiidahar. S. M. km>w that 
he could e.\p»'ct no assistant' from Humayun, and wrote to Shah 'rahmasp 
of IVrsia that it was llumavun’s intention to cede Qandahar ; he should 
therefore .send troops, defeat Pahadur, and take po.ss<'ssion of tlie town, 
'rahmasp sent 8,(KK) 'rurkman troopers furnished by tlie jdfilrildr,'^ of 
Sistan, Parah, and (larniMr. Their leader, ‘^All Yar, surprised Pahadiir 
and deft'ated him so comjdett'ly, that Bahadur ci'uld not even kt'cp 
J)awar. He therefore tleil to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated tlie Persian (Jommander with all submissiveiiess, but would 
not hand ovt'r the town. Shfili 'rahmasp then ordered his nephew, 
8ultan Husayn Mirza, son of Bahiam Mirza (vide No. 8), Wall 
Khalifa Shamlfi, and others, to besiege Qandahar. The siege had lasted 
for some time, when iSultan Husayn Mirza felt di.sgusted and withdrew'. 



I .ihiii.'.sp felt aimoyod. and ''lait a>:.uii Suit ui llll^avn Mii/a with ‘'All 
Sultan, (l(i\rrnnr of Sliiia/ to (^)auilaliar. with |»o>iti\t* oidtu-^ tii lakt' 
S'\Mi ‘’All Sultan wa^ shot ilunru: tin* sic^v. .nnl Suit. in llusa\n 
Mir/.i iriiiaiin-d rncainprd liclort* tin- town witlnuit <loin^ aiiNthin^^. 
\t this juiict iiin. AU'ai. win* in tin- nn-.intmn- hail sutin'di-d to tin* 
thioin* ord(‘i(‘d S M to iiand o\«‘r (Aindahar to tin- Ik t-'Uins. acioidiiifj; 
to Hunia\ fin's j)ionusi‘. and « onn* to Indi.i 

lhis ai(-ount <»f tin* (-r-->ion o! (Amd.ihar olts.a\<-s tin* authoi nf tin* 
dilfcis Iroin Munshi Sil^.m-lai's \i-i^nm ot hisuii-at woik i iitith'd 
Ihiiiiihtl ifi SiJ,innhin. Ac<'oidiin: t o that histoiN rahn!a''p at tln vi-rN 
tii'st inpn-st of Shah Muhanmiad s.-nt Sultan llu'-asn Mii/a with W.ili 
kJialila and otln-r iiohh-s to (^tandahar 'l’ln-\ ih-halrd llahadur , luit 
.IS S. M Would not hand «>\ri t.hunlahai. lahniasp s.-iit \li Multan with 
.1 st 1 on;.n-i at in v, ainl appoint t-d Sudan I lusa\ n M ii / i 'jo\ ci mu ol I )a w ai 
and (,)andah.'i r Sh.ih Muh.iinni.id In-ld out lor ^i\ nionllm luit as In* 
;:oi no assistain-o fi<un India, In- capit ul.itrd ami withdu-w tn Hindustan. 

Ih- this as it niav. S M ai 1 1 \ <‘d in tin- rnd of tin- thud \ rai ol AKh.ii s 
n-iLUi in India, was ni.nh* a Kh.ni, and or.idualK lo-^r to tin- lank of a 
I 'onuna mh-r (d 'Fwo ThoUvand in tin* iH-^unnimj; of tin- (ilh \i-.n (ItdS) 
In- It'd tin* \an in tin* batth- m*ar Sa iaiii.rpur in whn-h l»a/- Haliadiii lost 
Malwa, and s<-i\rd, in t In* tM h v<-.i i in tln-wai aLMinst Mid" Hah jMiaii 
I /Hak (No 1 I) In tin* I'Jth \<ar In* was mad<* oom mioi ol Kolha In 
tin- ITtli vi-at In* v\as annuiLMln* au\ili ii n s of Mir/.i \/a/, K ok a. and was 
winimh-d in tin- Halth- of I’.itan (p I.HJ) 

lo-;,Mhlin'i \dil Kjjan. S M " .'on. u(l<’ la low . No I'j'i 
lt»i Ray Suijan ll.nl.l, 

111* 1- olti-i) nn-n-K <-alh-d Itnv lind.i Th*- II ni.'i' an- .i luam h of tin* 
( 'liaulia!i'> Tin- S.nkarof |{aiit.inl»hru is«-.dhd allci tli'iii Ih'nhiul'i 

Iv.M’ Siirj.-iii was at liist in t In- scr\ n-n of tin- IHum ,imi di-ln-il tin* 
Miii^uls hci-aim*- In- thou^dit hmis«-ll s.ih- m Itantanlihur \kliar. ;dt»-r 
tin- compn-st of (’hitor (p l)(-n-<r,.d m tp,. , i,,] ,,f i|,,. i:;th 

Kantanlihur. and K . d< sp.nnni/ of holdini/ out lon;_n-i l In- ^n-(i<‘ 
hiNiUi; lastnd about a month 'Mi* hm -‘in'. I>auda and IHioj (.No 17b) 
to Akbar ^ cami) to sin- for p*-.n'«- Tin- Mnij»' ror r<-j <-i\ rri i ht-m w.-ll, and 
UMvn <-a<-h a dn-s', of honour W In-n tln-v w» ro tak'-ii bt himi tin* t<-nt 
rm losiin- to j)ut oil tin* <i.irnn-nt- oin* of t)n‘ii nn-n. suspi ( tin^ foul pl.iv, 
lusln-d .sword in hand towards tin* audn-mn ti-nt and kilh-d sf-va-ral 
jn-oph*. annui)^^ tln-m Shavld^ Ikih.'i" 1 Din Maj/fib of Ihid.Ton, but wa.s 
cut down by oin* of Muz.illar Kh.'in s nn-n .\s 1{ S s sons w<-rf <-ntir*‘Jy 
innocent, tin* accident dnl not (-li.inm.* Akbar s oot>dwill towarris tlinrn; 
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and he sent them back to their father. At B. S.’s request, Husayn Quli 
Khan (No. 24) was then sent to the Fort and escorted B. S. to the Emperor. 
Rantanbhur was annexed (Shawwal, 976, or beginning of the 14th year). 

B. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, from where, in the 20th 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chanadh (Chunar). 

Soon after, Dauda fled and created disturbances in Bundi. Zayn 
Khan Koka (No. 34), B. S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent 
to Bundi, which was conquered in the beginning of 985. After the 
conquest, B. S. was made a commander of Two Thousand. Dauda who 
tiad t'sca])('d, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz Kluin (p. 43(5). 
Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

B. 8. serv(‘d in the 25ih year, after Muzaffar’s (No. 37) death in Bihfir. 
lUa^fJsir does not mciition the year of his death. Fj’om the Tabagdt, 
it is clear, that iie had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For J{. S.’s son, Bay Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 

97. Shaham ^an Jala,ir. 

Jahljr is tlu^ name of a (’haghta,! tribe. 

Slifiham's father was Ih'iba Beg, who had been under Humavrm, 
gov(*ruor of -Iauuj)ur. Bfiba Beg also took part in the battle of (’hausji, 
in which Humavuu was d(‘f(‘ate<l by Slier Shfih. ddie Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Bfiba Beg and other grandees to bring up the camj) and 
the Begams. In attiMuptmg to rescue the ladies of the Harem. Baba Beg 
was killed by an Afghan near the imperial tent. 

Shriham Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

Tn (he beginning of th(‘ Ith year (9(5(5) he .served togetlu'r with the two 
Jala,irs, mentioiu'd below, Ijaji Muhammad Khan-i Sistani (No. 55), 
dialma Beg (5.S), Kamfil Khan, Ghakkar, and Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), 
under Khan Zamaii (No. 13) in the ,laun|)ur Di.^^tnct agauust the Afghans. 
The \\ar continued till the .sixth year, in which Sher Slu'ih, .son of ‘^Adli, 
Mubariz Khan, after Bayranr.s death, made a tinal attempt to overthrow 
the Mughiils. In the lOth year Sh. Kb. .served against Khan Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served under Mun^^im in the Bengal and Orisa 
wars, \sas pre.sent in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mai 
the Afjihans to Bhadrak (p. 40(5). After Mnn'^inrs death at Gaur (p. 107), 
the grandees put Sh. in command of the army till the Emperor .should 
send a new commander. In the 21.st year he took part in the battle near 
Ag l\Iahall (}). 350). Tnthe 2 Ith year he was jmfirdar of Hajipur (opposite 
Batna), After MuzalTar's death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mai had 
arrived, he defeated and killed Sa‘'id-i Badakh.shi. one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subseipientlv, he pursued ‘’Arab Bahadur, whom Shahbaz Khan 
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(p. 138) had (Iffratod. In tho -h>th ynir Sh. 1^. was stationed at Xarhan. 
In this your, Ma^'sfnn Khan-i KaranKhudi (No. 157) had hiM-n drivj'ii l>y 
tin* imperialists trom Mahraarh o\er Kal\aiiprir to Miiliamniadrihad, 
which lie plundered, ainl prepared to attach dauiipur Sh from 

Narhaii. Ihdiar Klian (No. H>7) from yih.'i/ipui and tyisim from .laMpur, 
uniti'd tlu'ir ('ontmoents. aiul piiisued .Ma‘'.';>um so elTcctuallN that he 
ajiplied to M Koha to mterctale for him with the l-aupcmr In tin' 

3i!nd vear he was made (io\»*rintr of (ladha. and ''(mui alter, of |)ihli. 
In the end of the .same \ ear he ac'comp.inn'd Sultan Muiad, w lio condueled 
M. Sula\man (No 5) t«) Court In the heeinnin;j: ol the .‘(onl n eai he 
assisted S.'kIkj ]^;ui (No i:;) m his expedition ;ojam''t .lalala Taiiki 

in Terah 

In the I3rd vear. after a stav of fourteen \eais in the Panjali. \hhar 
made Dlhll his lesidrin’e It was pu>\td that Sh h.id lieeii oppressi\ e, 
.ind he was theref«»ie repiimanded 'I'wo veais later he seiM'd in the 
.Vsir war. and died dm lini the sie^e of t h.it foit 7,\ llijiali KiO'.t 

The Talxiflt s.i\s that Sh.'diani lyhan was m ItHd a ( ntiima nder of 
Two Thousand 

Tlie U»n in'uiKi mentions two other .I.ila n Ciandeis 

I Sii'hln IJ hJidti flfdi'ijt . 1 |e W as Iiient loned a Ih)\ e, p 117.’ 

'J M /\Aun •laltlji The / iilKiijilf ,sa\s ol him " he is an 
old Amir. aii<! is at pfesrnt (lt«»l)mad‘ I |e sei \ ed iiiidei Khan /aiiian 
in the war w ith llemu In the heeinniieiof the If h \ ' ai all t hree .lala.its 
seised iindci j^an Zainaii against the \f}J]ans m the .laiinpni Iti^lint 
dS Asaf Oan (III). Mir/.'i t^tiwain" <1 l)in| .la‘^(ai Iho (,ji of 
lhidl‘’“ / Z.iman ol tyi/win 

I I is fat her .Mil /a l»adi‘’'' '/. Zainaii w as t In* .son <d .\jiha .Mill la Da w at ilai 
ot (yi/wiii {r/flc p ilttsi M Ihidi dnrine the rei</n of Shah Tahniasp, 
had heeii rtrJr of Kashan. and .la*’!.!! Innl also been iiitrodiieed .it tin* 
Cersian ( 'out t . 

In the 'J'Jnd year of Ahhai s jeiun ('.i^5). .la^far l*eo earne to indi.i, and 
was presented to Akhar hy his uncle M tdiiv.T'" <1 Din ‘-Ah .Uaf Kh.in 
II (No ll!ti).on his return from the Idar expeditn.ii d In- new h'lnh law 
ha\inu then hecn introduced, Akhar rmide .la^f.ir a Commander 
of Twentv (fil'in) and attached him to tie* Pilljuhs fp ‘J-i’J) of his 
nnch' A(Cordin^Mo /^ur/u.oro (III ‘JD’.) people atrnhuted this 
(T royal fa\our to tin* malice of .la^’far s uncle 1 he pO't was so low' 
that .Ia‘’far threw it u]) in disen^t and went to Ih iieal to which J)ro^ince 
Muzafi'ar Khan (No 37) had jiist heen appmnted ^/overmm He was with 
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him wh(?n the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with 
Shams" 'd-Diii-i Kli^'^f' hands of the rebels. Ja^^far and 

Shams found m(*ans to esca])e, the former cliiefly through his winning 
maimers. On arriving at Fathpur, Ja^far met with a better reception than 
b(‘for(‘, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thousand, and 
got tln^ title of Asdf Khun, lie was also afipointed Mir Bakhshi, e/rc 
(,)a/a ‘^Ali. Tn his first exjiedition, against the Kana of Udaipur, Asaf 
was successful. 

fn tin'. IVind year lu‘, was apjiointed Thanadar of Sawad (Swat), 
r}(r Isina^^il (hdi Khan, who Inul beim n'primanded (p. ,38(S, where for 
Wdijur read Ihjur). In the 37th year .Jah'da Kaw'shani fh'd to "^Abd" 'llah 
Khan U/Jiak, king of Turan; but linding no support, he returni'd to 
Tiuhli, and stirred up the Afridi and Urakza.i Afghans. Asaf was sent 
against him, and with the assistance of Zayn Khan Koka, defeated 
Jalalii. The lamily of tlu' rebel fell into the liands of the impiu’ialists ; 
his wouuui were giviui to Wahdat ‘’All, who was said to he dahlia's 
hrotlu'r, while tlu‘ otlu'r memhers of his family w'iti’ takmi to Court. 

In the 3!)th yi'ar .\saf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf f^an (No. 33) 
having hiHMi recalh'd. 1I(' re-distrihuted the lands of the dagir holders, 
of w'hom Ahmad Beg Kilhuli (No. Ihl), Muhammad (jtull Afshar, and 
IJasan ‘^A rah were tlu* most important. The cultivation of Zu^fiuiln 
(sallron, ride ]). 89) and hunting wen* declared monopolies, and the 
revaunu’ was lixi'd according to the assi'ssment of (^azi ‘'Ali, i.c at oiu* 
hikh ot lAunrdrs, at 21 duirs ea,ch {ridr p. 370). Asaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmir, and returned to Bailor. In the ‘12nd yisir, when 
Kashmir had hecome all hut desolated through the oppressions of the 
dagir holdi'rs, Asaf was nuuh‘ (lovi'rnor of tlu* province. In the 11th 
year (hegmiungot lOtiS) he was appointed Dlirun-i kul! ncr Patr Das 
(No. BJO). 

In 101,3 Prince Salim (dahangir) ndielled against Akhar ; hut a 
rt'conciliat ion was eflVcteil by .Vkhar's mother, ami Salim was placed for 
twelve days under surseillance. After this. lu‘ received Cujrat as liiiftl!. 
and gave up the »Sul)as of llahfihad and Bihar, of which during his 
rehcllion he had taken possession. Bihar was given t<» Asaf, who, moie- 
over, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On dahangir's accession, Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
atdilq to Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Rana. 
The e.xpcdition was, however, interrupted hy the rehellion of Prince 
Khusraw. In the 2nd year. 1015, dahangir, after suppressing Khusraw's 
revolt, left Brdior for Kiibul, andasSharif Khan .Vmir"’l-lTnara*' remained 



(laiiu(*r()U''ly ill in India. Asif \\a'^ in.nK’ N.ikil and ( 'oininandcr (d Fi\f 
'riioiisand Ilf aKtt if»‘(‘i\t‘d a |»fn l)<i\ -itinldfil unh |f\\fK' Hut lu' 
nrvfi’ tiU'.tfd d.dianuir, a^. tin* I'aiipfior lmn''flf louiid »'Ut aft«'r Asal's 
dn.ith p. iH'.h. 

KhMii tlif linn* nl AKl»ar dfalh, tin* Kiiifs - id th«* |).ikhm liad ht'cn 
I'fsdfss, and M.dik ‘’And mi had .sfi/fd iipnii M-vnal plat fs in tin* IkilaL^hat 
l)i^tiict Thf j^an (Nf ‘JIM. with Lii-> UMial dnplicit \'. hatl ih'in* 

imthiinj; ttt ifttWfr (In* h»''^ ainl .lalianiin sfiit I’miff I’aiwi/ !<» tin* 
half'll, witli A'^at l^aii .is nZ/i/f/. and tin* ni<'sl ifintwii'd I'lainhi’s id 
1 hf ( mi! f . as l\a |.i M.in Siinjh ( Nit ‘'fii K_han .lahan l.n<*i Miaii i \‘'/ani 
(N<i L'll. ‘'Ahd" Hail r^an “■t‘.n‘h in himsi li siiIIk iriil Na tin* t mnpifsl 
(it .1 countn l)ut iin'fss.int diinkiiif fii tlif jiail id llif rniiff ainl tin* 
jfalmisv .ind cmisfipirnt insuhmdin.ii i<>n i>l tin* \niirs, spnilcd iWftN 
thinir, and tin* -Mii|iiuls Milh*iftl .i fin t k .iinl h»st lin n pifsiiff Not 
lmii.( aflfi. in InJl, Asaf tliftl <U Ihiili.iiiiprii Tin* TitnU{ i»[ his df.ith 

is 

^ jv^-. A hninlifil I nut's .lias’ Im \^ai Kh an 

d'lif Tir.nL (p sa\s th.it In* iln'tl .it tin* .i/^t* i.i M\tv tliit'i* 

A.s.if J^.in is K'pifsfiitftl .is .1 III. in tfl tin* t'lf.ilist fi iiiiis Ilf w.is 
.111 alilf lin.i iifif r, .iinl a j^titid .iffmint.int A i^jl.iiicf is said tn li.i\f hcfii 
.siitln ifiit for him to kin>w tin* conlfnls ol :i p.iui* l!f w.is a ;,’if.it limti 
fultinist. jilaiitin^ ami lo|>pnni t»n hi.uifhf's with his own h.iiids in his 
^Midt'iis .md Ilf ofli-n t i.iiis.ictfil husiiifss with .i i^.ndfii ,s|i.idf in Ins 
hand In rclifioiis m.ittfis. In* w.is .» (iff thinkfr .iinl mn* ol Akh.it s 
dlsfip!fs(p 'JIS I (f w as mn* of t Ilf his| pnf f s ( )| A k Im 1 s .if f an .iff 

most fnntfiil nifif.it pofts IlisMasnawi. fiililifti A /////a'nf/ i.inks afifi 
Nl/.un s Sjihlti hIn /s/iiK . I iilr hflow .iiiioiif thf poft 1 id Mdiar s 

I'fifn 

A''. if ki'jit .1 fff.it nnnihfr <»f woiiifii .iml h.nl .i l.iif'' l.imilv 

I Mlr.d Z'l’fii'' I II. I If w.i- .1 ( 'oiiini.iiidf I id h'lftfcn 

Ilumiifd, .dot) hoisf. ami ilifd in tin* sfinml \f.ir ol Sli.di|.ih.in s rfifii. 

I If had .1 son .Mh .il f<ii . w In) Ilk** his f i .imifat hf i w .i .i | »'»• t w r it iiif 
nmlf r t In* saim* (aUi((fln'> ( la*’!.!! ) Ilf. /.ihid h^aii Kol.a .iml M .'^haii 
{l*i«h<hillitnliii^i S.uji. Mit*'t'^ii) soli id S.i\ f l\ h .i 11 wif sin )i iiitiimitf 
trifiids. that Sh.ihj.ih.ni diihhid tlnm w// r/di. ' fin* tliiif liifiidT Ilf 

1 ll W.i. ' u-t.'iii If*. im<l< r I'm Mii.;IiiiI < ■<> » riuif n* t-» < --la- r i n l.‘'\ '-r .i L'fl'l* ii 

1 iik't uul f r ti"t ll . .i> I n 'I'fiii'i Oil I ll .1 .III " W 1 1' II - 'll 1 1 I illji < r . w 1 1 ' 't‘ 1 ' ' I , ill' \ 'J' III r.illy 
til'' I'O '• III' 

= Mif^h'il lii'tori.ui- <i'» lift Ilk' If '.iM 111' nil'r* '-f iIm loklun I .u'r '1 If ' 'o.nl 

uhiili thfs ^'1 ii'T.iIK 'i^'*, J'I <Iu II finh'i ' ulmli m .i rii< .unii^'l' ' lit)' ( li.iv ii'it f'luini 
this title ii'i ll m lii't'-ri' i writti n ie f'.f tin \l hn x'li'ni 
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later resigned the service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shah- 
jahrin granted and Awrangzib increased. He died in 1091. 

2. Suhmb Khan. He was under Shahjahan a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Slmlijahan. 

3. Mlrzd ^All. AsfjJiar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongiK'. In the Farenda expedition, he created disstuisiuns between 
Shrdi Shujfi^^ and Mahabat Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar 
BandeJa, and perished at the explosion of a tower in Fort DhamunI, 
as related in the Pftdishdhndma. He had just been married to the daughter 
of Mu‘^tanud Khan Bal^shl (author of the Iqhdbidma-iji Jahdnifm) ; 
but as no cohabitation had taken ])lac(‘, Slu'dijahan married her to Khan 
Dawran. H(‘. was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

1. Mlrzd ^Aakiirl. He was in the 20th year of Slu'dijahan a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndma mention two relations of 
Asaf 1. M iili(unniad Sali/i, son of Mirzfi Sln’dii, brother or nephew of 
Asaf. lb' was a ('omniander of Oiu', Thousand, SOO horse, and died in the 
second year of Slu'dijahan's reign. 2. Muqnn, a Commander of Five 
Hundn'd, loo horse. 

XI. (Mi)unanil('rs of One 7'honsand and Fur Iltnidted. 

99. Shayl^ Faiid-i Buldiari. 

3die Iqlnllndtua, according to tlu' Ma^d.Ar, says h(' bi'longed to the 
Mdsan'l Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, iiecause tin* Biil^arl Siiyvid’s 
trac(' their descent toSayvid daird-i Bukhari, seventh d(‘sc<'ndant of Imam 
‘^All Naip Alhfidi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shavkh Farid was Shavjdt ‘^Abd" l-ChalTar of 
Dihli, wIiow'Ik'ii dying desired his family togive up de])ending on Suyurghrd 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of tlu' kings. This they 
se(‘ni to have done. 

Shaykh Farid was born at Dihli (T\r,nl\ p. 08). He entered Akbar's 
si'i’vice early. In the 28th year, when M. ‘-Aziz (Xo. 21) ^e^i^lH'd from ill- 
health the command of the. Bihar army, S. F. accompanied Vazir Khan 
(No. ID to the neighbourhood of Bardwan, where (hitlfi of Orisa had 
collected his Afghans. Qutlfi having made jiroposals of peace, S. F. was 
ordert'd to mei't him. In doing so he nearly perished through Qiitlu's 
treaclK'ry {vide Stewart's Feiigalh In the 3)0th year, he was made a 
Commander of TtHt, and gradually rose, till the 10th year, to a command 
of 1 ,500. He was also appointed Mir Baj^shi. and had also for some time 



tlu‘ iKiJ (<ii ) I <in in hi' ( Ikitl:*'. m‘ . lu' li.ni to 'rttln .i!l iiMltt'i'^ rrl.itiiii; 
to tin* j^r.int' o! .l.'njir liohh i' 

Hi'i ('h*\ at lo'i uialnr .lahani^ir w.i' dih* to tin* d»-i*!th*«l siippoit hn 
jjaM* .l.ilia''LMi . iiiim»*<liatr!\ lu“foi«* !ii' a<Ti"ioii. ami to tin* \i(totv In* 
ol)taim'd o\ rr I’ninn j;^iii'iau at Kliaiiowal \\ In-n riiiicn Sa*'in 
n('(‘U])n‘il Ilahal*ail diiiimj Ip' n-hrllaa' a^^aiimt hm iallin a ppoinl iiil: 
Ills '•‘iwiiits to //-naMf/fv am* i:i\ ihl' t ln*in MJmi fasit'iicd I’linci* 

K_hii'ia\\ 'O oj>,‘id\ . that om* loohrd ii|hhi liiiii a' sui't i 'soi Soon 

aftri a soft of 1 ■‘(•oiK-ila! loll was rlhcttil. and Saimi s im*n ucte 't'lii to 
(Iinral W h<*n Ahhar l.iv on tin- <l<*atli !>»•.!. h** otdoicd S.ilnn to stay 
ontsidr tin* h'oit of \L'ia and M ^ \/i/. Kol...i I'Sa J P ..nil llaja Man 
SiiiL'h, \s!io lioiii fatniK n«'n idnatioip faxoim d. Khimiaw s sin'i*' ssion, 
placed tlnir own men at the Ltatc' o| tin* hat. and a'kcd Sha\ Kh l’\iiid 
to taki* cointnand lint S K did not tait* foi then an uiurmcnt' and 
went o\cr to I’lincc S.diin out'idc ami dc( kiicd him (inpmoi. hrlon- 
Akliar had ihisad his rv* - On thc,i<tiial aacr. ^lon S I*' was made a 
coiiiinamh r of d iacri\(d tin* title ol Sillnh'* s ^iinf i> (P/a/n/ad 

an 1 wa' app^miled Mh 

\ slioit time alter on the Mh /a l!ii|ah Htl! l*iin<e Klin ia\v 
Middeiilv left \ :\A am! went jilnndei nm' am! i '•emit imj t ■* I ,, dan S V\ 
withoMiei IhiUiaiiam! maii\ I'.ai ha Sa\ vaP was .sent af'' i linn v hiPl 
.lahaii'jii hull'' ll followed 'oon aMei, aeeompanied Iw Shard Khan 
Ainii" 1-1 inaia^ ami Mahahat Kh an who weie ho-itile to S l‘ . and 
took e\ei\' |»(o,>!hle opj >oi 1 nil it \ of .slamleiim^ him Snllan Khnmaw 
h.id ^n)iie to l.ahoi and he'ie'jed tin* town, when in* la aid of S K.'s 
ari!\al with Id.ttMt home at the .Ih 1 Sull.hi f»h lie ramd the -eee ,ind 
ariixed at the r»i,ah wlmli S h' ha'l pist < ro"ed Kljimaw was 
iinim d:at.-lv attacked '!’he h^rlit wa. nmi'iiailv -estie '1 he Ikirlia 
and liiiUiari SawaP had to hear tin* hinnt of the iieht. tin loitm'i in 
the \ all under t la* ( omnia ml of Sa\ f Khan ■ on of Sa \ \ al M.ihimal Khan 
Kniailiw.’d (j) 1J7) and Sa\\al Jalal. There '.o-ie ahont d<i (n <»<i of tin* 
Ik'irha Sa\'\aP ojtpood to 1 otH) l»a'ialJh''hi tioopem ami h.e! not S. 
Kamal {ndr No 7S) < ona* in t ime to then re^ m*. ehaiL'imj t he enem\ w it h 
loud eric' of !*(!(! I tlie Haih.i S.*.\\aP woiihl h.i\'* keen eiil 
down to a man Sav\id S.iyf Khan not >e\enteen woniaP, and S .I.ilal 
died a few 'ki\m after the l-attle \hont four hundred of Khimraw ‘h 
troo|)ers were kill'd, and the n-'t disper-ed l^imraw s j< we! h«)\ fell 


^ This title tm»i Iti et-l ni'( niiO'-n- ♦ in t )i. .-e t .( '| r: In i.i .i tel S.'it ^au , llh^li 

Dotrn t. It limali-^ !. >i‘i '•[ (hf -uonl mol ihf ye /i 
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into the hands of tlie Imperialists. The fight took place in the neighbour- 
hood of llliairdwal.^ In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced S. F., 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Pargana 
of th<‘ nam(‘ of Fathabad, and was given S. F. as a ])resent. He received, 
liesides, the title of Miirlaza Khan, and was appointed governor of the 
Silha of (jiijrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented .lahangir with an immense ruby made 
intoaring, which weight'd 1 nusqdl, and wa.s valued at 25. ()()() Rs. 

As the relatioi\s of the Shay]^ oppressed tlu' peo])le in (lujrat, he was 
rt'called from Ahmadfibad {Tuznh, ]>. 75). Jn the 5th year he was made 
governor of the Panjril). [n 1021 he math* preparations to invade 
Kangra. lb' died at Pathan in 1025, a.iKl was buried at Dihll (75/:. ]). 150). 
At tlu' time of his dtaith, he w'as a Commander of Six Tluaisand, 5,000 
horse. 

Savyid Ahma<l. in l\is work on the antitpiities of Dihli, entitled 
'fi-Sanddld, N5o 77, savs that the nanu' of S. F.'s lather was Sayyid 
Ahmad-i PukharT. Of Farid's tomb, le‘ says, nothing is left, but an arcade. 
{(fdldn). Put h(‘ wrongly ])lac(‘s the death of tin* Shaylb in the 
[Uh year, or 1055 a.h., instcaid of in the eleventh year, or lt)25 .\,i). 
Savyid Alima<l also nu'iitions a SdrdJ, built by SliayfJ Farid in 
Dihli, wliieh has since been repair(‘<l by the Fnglish 0ov('rnment and 
is now used as a jail .jelKhdna), 

Vccording to the Tienk, [). 65, Salimgadh (Dihli) belonged toS. Farid. 
It had b(‘('n built by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the 
niidst^ {dar niiydn) of the Jamna. Akbar had givi'ii it to Farid. “ 

When Shaykh Farid die<l, only l.OOt) .\shrafis weri' found in his 
hous(‘, which very likely gav(‘ risi* to tlu' Tdrl/^ of his (h'ath : — 


* nii.ur us\ *il , oti Dur ni.ijis lllnnotm], lies on tlu' lo.ul fioin .lalnnllii.r to \inntMi, on 
tli(' iiiiht bank of tin* in.rili \ftrr tlu* dcloat RliuMaw Hod noifln\ard'< wjth the \ lou 
ol roacliui'a Jvolitas b(>\ond tin* imlit bank ot tlu* illiolnin Hi* li.nd tluTofori' to (To^-*' tin* 
Han i, tin* (’lian.lb, and tin* dln*l;tm On ooininL' to tin* ('lianrib, at a place called Shnhpil) 
(a \er\ eoininon name in tin* O.iniab), In* could not Liet boat-' He tlicrefori* ^\^nt to 
Sodliaia. whieli i*^ aKo mentumed a*' a place tor (‘riKMiej m the Td/iujal-i on our 

map'i Sodia N.H ot \'a/ii.'ibad -and induced >oine boatnn n to take Inm o\cr Jiut they 
lei I bun in the luich, landed him on an I'^land in tin* rniddh* of the Ohanab, and swam b.ick. 
'Tins (aiue to the cai^ ot thc(’haudi of Sodhara, and a r(*port wa^ *<('111 to ^.\bd" 1 tyiMru 
Narnakin (No !!•')), oin* of dahaimh's otlneis statimicd at (hijiat (at .some distnm e from 
the riiiht bank of tin* ('han.li), opposite to V.i/ir,'ibad). He eanie, took Khiisraw from 
the island, and kept him i oiitined in (bijrat. 'I'lie news of the capture reached Jalnuiirir 
at li.'dior on the last Muharram lUt,">, i e d.ns after Khiisraw 's llichi from Aujra ' )n 
tin* Hid Safar, Khiisraw Hasan lk*i:-i BadaUj-slii (Xo. 107). and ^.\bd'‘ r-Kahim Khar, 
were broniiht to .lah.inuir ii\ the Bajih-i Mir/a K.uuran 

- d'lie familv mu.st ha\e had larize possc.ssions m Dihli; for when Akbar, in the 22nd 
year, visited Dihli, he sta\ed in Sh. Karid'a mansion, and Abu 'l-Ka/.l (Akbaniavia, JJI, 
p. Itlti) speaks of Ills extensive posscs-.ions alonii the Jamna. 
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Ilf izavf,* and K'ft (f;iriu»l ulU littl«‘ " 

Slhuld] l'\irMl was nulftal a man nf tin* lirc.itfst lila ialitv lit' alwav'^ 
jjavc w nil Ins (>\\ n hands. ( )\n\' a fana* to Inin s('\ nn 1 inu s «tn nnc 

day. and r^aaavfil nmni'v . and wln-n In- !<‘tinni-<l thf i iihlli tinif. Tan^l 
i:avf him a^Min numav, )»ut tnhl him imt ti» tnll nlhcis rise |hf\ mndil 
tain* tin* nmiu-v fmm Inm Ilf widows a fifat deal .iiid his jamt 

lands wfif i:i\i*n as fire land tfimifs tn tin* flnldifii of Ins -ii\ants 
nr stildaas who had hffii killfd W In-n m (Iiiiiat In* had a Ihl ni.idi* 
of .dl I hi Mia li Sa \ \ Ills in t hf pi o\ him*,' and paid lot \ n \- mai i ian** hai^l 
.indoiittit hf f\ fii lm\ n pn*;mant w unn n ol his » 'an inoiif \ fni thi sann* 
puiposf fill tin* hfiiftit of thfii M‘t nnlMiin fhildn-n l!f inwfi a-'iAlfd 
siiiffi.". nnisifians, nr ilaUfiois 

ll<* Iniih inaiiN '(toT.Ts 'I'hf oiif in 1 )ilili h.o lurn nn-ntiuin d al>o\f 
In \hni.idal»ad a nmhdlld was adoiin*d \>\ him and hmwimI as a 
nifinon,il ot him the nann* of Ihihhaia In tin* s.nin* town In* Imilt tin* 
Masiid and d’ond> of Sliah Waph" d Mm Jlatln oin III. 1'*) 

Ilf also limit /■'iiinlfV>d(f in-ai Mihli tin* nifatfi pait ot th'* old pa'i^ana 
of 'I'llpaf liflini iiifludfd III tlif pai'jaiia o| Kaiidahad (IMIlot - (i|n ai\. 
lh*anif s halit Ion II. p I'dd)) In L. 'Inn also a Mahalla was lanll h\ hmi. 
a laim* li.ith and a r/mii/, oi ha/ai ddn* tioxfininfii’ otin'«*is iind<*r 
him ififivfd annually thif-* /Jifl^dts . to his foofnn*n In* um\'' anniiallv 
a hlaiikft. and Ins sw<*fpfis u,n .shoi-s ||r iifM'i niaih* allnatioiis in 

his fills 

Ills foiitmufiit coiisistM! of pn In d tioopif. \<illn*r in tin* 

ififli of .Vkhiir. nor that of .lah’iiifil d:d In* lanld a pakit' hn hiiiifll 
H(* alw a \ s 1 1 \ rd as if on t hf mai i h II** i»aid. hi- * oiit inf<*nt pri onalU', 

1 it t h* f a ri Ilf foi tin* noise .i ml t niiinlt iin id** nt to ,>i n h otln • - 1 1 1 n* o| li i > 

lust soldi(*is. an \ifhan of tin* n:iiin* *»l >ln i Khan ha<l tak-n l<*a\*- m 
(iiijrat. and if|oiin*d ;iftfi .in a''s'*n<*f ol -■i'* \'f'ii win n Sh !' iiid w.i^ in 
K.danfir on lim m.iifh 1** K.iiifi.. 'I in* .'■s}i.t\ Ik onhi**' Mwarla l)a*, 
his IkiM^shi. to pav tin* in. in his w,if'’s and th** Ikil'idn wiol* out tin* 

! )f SCI ipt ]\ f Koll. and fa\f tin* m.m on** '!a\ s pa\' Ihit |*arid "oi an^'iN’ 
and said. ' ll<* m an old s( i\anl .ind tlmuijh h* (onii*’ ralln*r lat** mv 
,i it.iirs ha Vf not fa ml ill on .«( * onnf * *1 Iih ,il ot ik *• ',n\ •• i m h 1 1 w In Jf 

p.iV d’lif III. in fot 7 K- . Ill' w hoh* pa\* lor si\ \<al-' 

I KIi‘ir'1. * .1*. • iijiof '1 - 1’ ' 

- In hil-li, \!iri) tn it' .'l, .111*1 r |.i.*o in C aijrm *!n ^\ * IumI I’.nl I r i S o. Mf ■*. 

1 i'!- N'- 77 , > 
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'* and day,” exclaims the author of the J/a^7.s/r, “ change as 

before, and the stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India hns 
no ]ong(T such men. Perhaps they have left for some other country ! ” 

Sfiayl:^ Farid luid no son. His daughter also died childless. He had 
adopted two young men, Muhammad Sa^’Id and Mir Khan. They lived 
in gn'at pomp, and did not care for the emperor. Tliough often warned, 
tlu^y would noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches arid coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat Khan, whom dahanglr 
had given a hint, sent on<; of his men and killed Mir Khan. S. F. 
demanded of the emperor Mahfibat's blood ; but Mahfibat got tog<“ther 
several “ n'spectable ” witnesse.s who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sa^'ld, and ShayWi F. had 
to remain (piiet. 

Muhammad Sa^^Id was alive in the 20th year of Sluihjahan, ami was a 
(ommander of Siwaui Hundred, 2)^0 horse (Padislinhn, II, 715). 

Xa/////{/ Jamjar, S. F.'s brotluT. was also in Akbar's service. He was 
killed m the battle of Ihitan (p. 155). 

ddie Pddislidhnnnia (I, b., 511). 515; II. 750) also imuitions Sdtfijfd 
B({(h\ son of Shayjdt Farid’s sist(‘r. a (ommander of 700, 500 hors(' ; and 
Sdi/lfid Uhdkar, son of Sh. F.’s brotlu'r, a Commander of Five Hundred, 
500 horse. 

100, Samanji Khan, son of dialma Beg. 

For Sd)nrui jl we oft mi find in MSS. Sdnuljl. The Turkish snnidK 
means lidij, so that Saduldjl or Sdnultddil would imsiii one irho InoL's after 
the lidij. 

The name of tliis grandee is neither given in the Md'’dsir. nor th(‘ 
TdhiUidt. Xor have I coiiu' across his name in the Akbanidina. It remains, 
therefore, doubtful whether lie is the .son of No. 58. 

Another Samanji Khan will be found below'. No. 1 17. 

101. Tardi ^an, son of Qiya Khan (lung (No. 55). 

Jle has biHui mentioned above, on p. 507. The Ttdjriqat says that, in 
UH)1, he was governor of Ikitaii ((lujrat).^ 


^ 'Fardi Khan is also niontionoil ni Sav\ul Ahmad’.s oditioii of the Tuzuk, p 10, 1. l.i. 
Hut this i.s a nuNtake. It should be Tar Khan, not Tardi Khan The ^sord U>qnni, I c , also 
is n niistake, and should he Toqtnu. I*aj;es 18, 10. of the Tuzuk treat of .Vkbar's forced 
luarf'h to Tataii in (lujn'.t {rule p. .‘ll.'l, note, and p. 44.')) The Ma^O'ir {MS. 77 of 
the l.ihrary As. Soe. Henual. p. h.) mentions the 4th Habit; I. as the da\ when .\kbar 
left .\v:ra ; but from the .Akbarnrima (Lueknou Kdition, 111, 18 tT ) it is eltar that Akl>ar 
left Ajtra on the 24th HabK !1, 981, and enguiied the enemies on the 9th day after his 



H>2. Mihtar Oau. Ani>'‘ M Din. a .M*rv.iiit of Hiwnasuii 
Thi' Udid |tro|K a {»rnioo. o(‘ours \ orv in fln‘ nanu"' of 

Huniayfin's '^orvant^. 'rini^ in tin' ( Lm knnw Kilitioii. \ ol I, 
|). .1 vtTV interestin'' I'a^e, wloeli L'l'es tlie n.llne^ df (he er.ni'lee,'.. 

etc., who accdjiij'.inn-d tin' einperur td lN*isi.i) 

Milit.ir I\han wa.s the title df Aid's" M Din lie w.is llmn.iv hn s 
treaMirer on his tlieht to I’eiMa and returin'd with the «‘iii|ieidi 

In th.e 1 Itli \ ear. w hen llantanhhfir had heeii cdiniiiered (ri<!> N" tt*)). 
t he fdit w.i's }tut in his ehaiye. In t he heenuune df t he 2 1 st \ ear (lie^iniuiii!: 
df list) he accdinpanied .Man SniL'li "ii Ins expeditidn auiainst Ihina 
I’aitali of ^Ial\^.'lr, and distiii'jjuislird Inmsrlf as ieadt'r df the ( 'hiitiddirnl 
(le.ii ). In tin* 'Jdth vear he held .i /d»/7/ in .\ndli. .md dist iiimiished himself 
in the I'm. d |iursuit of .Ma‘'.'srnn Kh.’m Karanldifidi (No l.iT) 

\iiis was er.nlii.dh pronidted lie was at tin* lime df \ld».n ^ dtath 
a t'dinmander dt 'Pliree 'rhous.unl Vi'ordm;: Id the 'I ttfxi'inl . lie was 
111 Itiol ,i (’dinm.inder <tf 'J.dtHl 

He died 111 the Idd Year df .I.iliaiieii .s ren_m. hd7. eights fdiii years 
did If I read the MSS of (he .1/a^ds// Cdireetlv he wa^, a K.iti. .ilid 
looked iipdii Ills ( rihe w 1th much favour. He was a m.iii of eieat simplieit v. 
It Is said that he paid his contimienf nionlhlv 

[kIkui, Ills son. w.is dniin;' the len.'ii of .lah.iiifiir a t ommaiider 
of I'h ve H und I ed, , 1 .’ft ) horse Ahff Ttd ih. son of .Munis K h .m w .i ■> employetl 
as tieasui'er { l^hrjlniln) of tin* Sfih.i of Ih-n^Ml 
1 ().'), Ray Durga Sisodia. 

Iv.'iY Dure.’i Is emerallv calle'l in \\\r ALhm Ihiv Dur|.M ( h.iiidia 

wat. cl'.' . h d'he home of the family was the Ikneana of H.impur, 
also called Islampur, near ('hitor 

In the lidth year of \khai s reieu KAy Diirea a<'comp.imed Ihime 
Murad on his expedition a-jaiiist Mii/a .Muhammad Hakim oj Kahiil. 
In the *j.Sth year he was att.iehed to .Mir/a Khans (No li'l) (oi)»s and 
dist ineuished hiiusi'lf in the (Jii|rat wai. In tin* .fOth year In* was with 
M. ^\y.\A Kok.'i (No -jl) m tin* lUkhm In the :fdth \ear he followed 
Ihinee Mur.id te> Malwa. ami later to the l)akhin 

In the 15th year Akhar sent him after Mu/alfar Husivn Mir/a He 
Hieii accompanied .\hu )-Fa/d to Nasik, ami went afteiwaids lioim* on 


oI fure. I.e -n the ath .Inm.-uhi I (»sl tte :.lh .lurr. Mhi I USn, \shi<h 

Tu^uk, |). Is. I m, -le.iiM hi-forreMol to. 'ah .luin.’elfi I, Usl. 


's oinion-on of tie- sevcr.il M,ur< fr,r , hi-tf;r> of \kl.ar h n-ij/n, .'Oid t la- f oro * tioii 
of 1 H 'ltniK la rMikaii laheiir whuhth' wa»it r/f ^ ri» i* :il ;e iirti* ii on the )ort of 
s of our pniiteU hutornal eilitionn has \cr\ irne ti itere.iod. I >tlf No lUf. 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
without permission. 

lie died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the Tuzuk (p. 63) he had served Akbar for upwards of 
forty years. Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Rana 
Udai Singh, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of 
Commander of h’our Thousand. He is said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tahwfdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The continues the history of his descendants, from which the 

following tree* has been taken. 

(hucahmn of Ihe ]t('t,o<t of Jidinpiir {hhmjmr), ('hiior. 

1. ilny Durjifl Sisodiya 

((’luuHlrawat ) 

I 

2. Kn.o Chaiida (Jaliunf'Ir) 

{<i) A son — -(h) Kfip Mukntjd 

1 

2. Ku.o Dauda (Shahjahan) 

I 

Ha.o Hatti Siinjli (Do.) * 

[dual idnldlc.ssl 

5. ((/) Ra.o J(u|) Smirh - - (>. (h) Ra,o Arnr Sini;h 

[di(*d cluldlessj (A^\rani^/'il)) 

7. R.i,() Midikain Sin^li 

S. Ra,o (Jopul Sm^h 

I 

0. Ra,o ]{atan Sin^li 

Ra,o Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Muslim 
Khan (Awrang/ab-.lahaiular Shah). 

lot. Madhii Singh, son of Raja Hhagwan Das (No. 27). 

lb; was present in the fight at Sanml (p. 353). In the beginning of the 
21st year (Muharram, 081) he .served under Man Singh against Rana 
Kikil, and distinguished himself in the battle of Ooganda (21st Rabi*^ 
1, 08t).“ In the 30th year he accompanied Mirza Shaliruj^ (No. 7) 

* h .somo v'onfu.sion in tho M.SS. and prmtrd edition.s rejianiunf liis name. 'J’hu.-i 

in tho Ih'uiishdhiitima. Kd Uihl. Indh'a, T, b. 30.’), he i.s eallctl Matlii >Swgh ; but llatti 
iSmgh in tho satiio \sork. Vol, 11, p. 73t>, and llathi, on p. 374. 

It was said above, p. 301 , note 2, that the battle of (Jo^anda na.s fouiiht in {)S.''». 1'his 
is the stateinei.t of the Tohaqdt, n hieh the follon s in it.s biouraphie.il note of Raja 

Man Singh. Hiit from the AUmrnfwm and the History of Rad.i.oni \\ho was present in 
the battle, and broiudit Akbar Man Siniih’s leport, it is elear that Miin Singh set out o 
the 2nd Miiharrani, ttSl and that the battle took plaee on the 21st Rabi 1, of the sai' 
vear. 

It has been reinaiked abo\e(p. 3S3. note 1) that the ehronology of the 
erroneous. Ihula.ont a.seribes the errors to the omission of tho interealary dar.^'c^d 
eonfusion of .solar and lunar ) ears. Hi.stonans .should bear this in mind. The Ah"i of 
is the only soure*' for a history of .\kbar’s reign, and the Saicdmh should be tk^kbar 
Historians. Akbar 

ter his 



un 

on his expoditioii to Kaslimir. lu tho 31st year, after the ileatli of 
Sayyid Hriniitl (No. 78), ho took the contingent of Kaja Hhaj'wan from 
Thana Lainjar, wlicre he was ';t.it ione«l, to ‘^Ali .M.isjul, where Man 
Sin Sill was. 

In the ISth year lie was nwuie a ( 'emniandiT t»f 'I’liree d'hou.sand. 2. (HR) 
hiirse. According to the he had l)een, in ItHH. a (’oniinander 

of 

Ills son, ('Iidtr Sdl, or Satr StV. was at th(‘ eiul of ,lahan;iir’s na^n a 
('•miinaiider of khfti'en Hundred, 1 .000 liorse He was killed (ofiof luT w ilh 
liis two sons. Hhim Sm^di and .Vnaiul SinLih. in the | )akhin. in 1 lie .‘Ird year 
of Shfilijahau's rei^n. His third son. f ijiu Sen. was .i ( \uninaiuler of 
Hiiiht Hundred. 100 horse (c/r/e IVidisli.'ihn. 1 . p ‘JOl . 1. )>., 
pp dOo, 311). 

lOo. Sayyid Q,asim, and 1 13 Sayyid Hashim, sons of Sayyiil 

.M.ihiuud Khan of Haiha, Kfmdliwal (No To) 

In the 17th year S. (^.‘isini s4*rv«‘<l uiuler JKhan ‘'.Vlaiu (No. 58) in the 
]nirsuit of Muhaiuinad Hii-sayn Mir/a. who after lus dofrat l)y M. ^ S/.v/. 
Koka (No. 31) had wdlidrawn to tlie Dakhui 

S. Hashim served, in the 3Kt year, with Uav Kav Siiijih (Nt» II) 
ayamst Sultan De.ora. ruler of Sarolii, and distinsiuislusl hiiusi'lf m the 
coiujuest of that place. 

In the 33nd v«'ar both brothers .seived under Shahba/ K_lian (No 80) 
a'iamst tin* liana. In the 35th year, wlu-n Chandr. Sen., son of Maldeo, 
r.iised disturliances. Ixdh brotheis. who had /d//7rv in .\jmir. were ordiTed 
to march aiiaiiist him. llotli a^Min distm^mished themselves m llie 381 h 
year, and .ser\'ed in the of Mir/.a K lia u (No 30) m the. 

Hujrat war. 

S. Hashim was killed in tlie battle of Sarkieh. near .Mimadjibad. S. 
(,)asmi was wounded. He was subsnpiently appointed llianadar of 
Vatan. M heii .Mir/A Khan went tot'ourt. leaMiiii (,)ubj Kliaii as Governor 
of Ahmadabad, (^.'I'^im was ajiain appointed to a e<»mmand anil operated 
successfully against Mu/alTar, dam {/amindar of lattle Kaehh). and 
Khan ear (zamind.'ir of (Jreat Kaehh), 

On the tian.sferof .Mir/.a Khan, Klian-i .V^^/.am (No. 31) was appointed 
(loyernor of Gujrat. (^asimcont inued to serva* inGujrat ,and dist in^mislied 
him-»-lf especially in tlio 37tli year. I.ater, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultan Murad's Dakhin corps. 

Qasim died in the 1 1th year ( l(Mi7). He was at his death a (’ommander 
of 1.5(K). 

Regardine their .sons, vidr p. 137. 
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XII. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fifty. 

lOG. Ray Sal Darbari, ShayWiawat. 

He is also called Raja Ray Sal Darbari, and is the son of Raja Soja. 
son of Ray Ray Mai Shayl^awat, in whose service Hasan Khan Sur 
(father of Shor Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (No. 23), the Kachhwahas are divided 
into Rajawats and Shayl^awats. To the latter branch belong Raja 
Lo Karan, Ray Sill, etc. ; the former contains Man Singh’s posterity 
(the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term ShaiJMwat, or SheHdwat, as it is generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. 
A Muhammadan Shayj^, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 
Shaykh.^ Hence his descendants are called the Shaykhawat Branch. 

Ray Sid was employed at Court, as his title of Darbari indicates. He 
was in charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he wjis 
promoted, atid served in the Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had twenty-one sons, each of whom had a iuittutous posterity. 

Whilst Ray Sal was in the Dakhin, Madhfi Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of .ruflians, and occupied Ray Sal's paternal 
possessions.'-^ But Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal’s Munshi 
and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master's lands. 

After Ray Sill’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to 
the custom of the Zamindars of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar, Ray Sal's son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akharndma we see that Ray Siil entered early Akbar's 
service ; for he was present in the battle of Khayarbad (p. 414) in the 
fight at Sarnal {vide 27). and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan and Alunadabad (p. 458. note). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, b., p. 314) mentions another son of Ray Sal's, 
Bhoj Raj, who was a (’ommander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tahaydt says that Ray Sal, was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abu 'l-Fazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This 
mansah is unusual, and Ray Sill stands alone in this class. It does not 


^ He is tlie same as the ShayJ^i of Jaipur genealogies. ShaylAji is said to have been 
a grandson of Udaikaran, twelfth descendant of Dhola Kay (p. 348). 

• CalWlin the Khandar or Ghandar, “near Amber.” Tod mentions 

a Khandhar near Amber Vide Geogr. Inde.x. Khandar. 



occur ii^ the lists of (iramlecs in the Pildis/ulfnidnui. From other histories 
also it ’s clear that the next higher Maik^ih aftor the Hazdn was the 
Ilazdr 0 fMlnsadK or ('ommamler i>f Fifteen Huiulretl. 


XIII. ('finnihnidrr.'i of Our 7'hou.<iitt\d. 

107. Muhibb ‘•All ^an. son of Mir Khalifa. 

This jLiran<l(*e mii.st not l>econf(uin<h“<l with Mnlnhh ^AH I^dn luihfdsl 
(p. 

Muhihl) ‘'Ali Kjian is the s<»n of Mir Ni/am” M Din ^ \li j^alifa, the 
‘‘pillar of Ihihar s ‘ioviTiiment lie Inni no faith mi Ilnniavun, and 
was opposed to his ae(‘essi<»n. He thereh)r(‘ favoured Mahdi h^waja, 
Hahar s son-in-law. Mahdi. a short tune before Brd)ar's deatlj, assumed 
a royal deportment. One day. Mir Khalifa happem-d to he in Mahdi'.s 
tent ; and when he left. Malnli. tlunkm^ himself alone, put his hand 
to his heard, and t‘xclaimed. “ Thou shalt hyand hy follow me *’ He had 
scarcely uttensl these wonls. when he oh.served Mu(|im i Harawi ‘ in 
the corner of the tent. Mu<jim repented these’ weerds te> Mir Khalifa, 
and ujihraided him for t^ivin^ .Maheli his siippeert. Mir Khalifa theTe’Upem 
chane^e’d his mind, forbade’ jx’ople’ te> visit .Maheli, anel raise’el, eui Ih'ihar’s 
eh’ath. Humayun tei tlu’ threuie’. 

His son .Muhihh ‘i.Vli Khan eiist iuf'uishe’el himse lf uneh’r Ihihar and 
Humayun His wife* was Nfdiiel Be’eain, dauehteT e)f Qasim Keika. 
Qasim had sacrilice’el him.self fen Bahar. Biihar had fallen inie) tlm 
hands of ^.\hel” Tirdi Khan Tzhak, whe’ii Oasim ste-ppesl forward anel saiei 
that lu’ was Bfibar. Hei was cut to pie’ce’S. anel Bahar e*scape*el In ttTT), 
Nrdiiel Be’eam went to Thatha. te) see* he*r meet hen. llaji Bejiam (elauj^hte’r 
of Mirza Muepm. son of .Mirzi /u T-Nun). Aften (^asim Keeka’s eh*ath, 
Haji Bcjzam married Mirza Hasan, and aften him, Mirza ‘'Isa T'arkhan, king 
of Sindh (p, IMK)). Be'feere- NTdiiel Ih-gam re’aclu’d Thatha Mirza ‘^Isa elie*d. 
His succes.sor, Mirza Baeji, ill-t related Haji Be’gam and hen elauj^hte’r. 
Haji Begam therefore collen-te’el a fewv eh'spenate* nu’ii anel watclu’d for 
an eepportunity to get heilel of M, Ihuji’s persem. The* plot was, however, 
discovereel, and Haji Begam was juit into priseeii. Nahiel Begam e;scaped 
and went to Bhakkar, where? she was we*ll rece*ive*el by Sultan Mahmud, 
ruler of the Di.strict. He pe’rsuade-el hen to ask Aklmr tee He-n«l h<n huHl)and 
Muhibb ‘iAli to Bhakkar ; ami he wemM give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha. Nahid Begam eliel so on ce)ming to 0)urt, and Akbar, 

* Father of the HiMtorian Ni7am“ author of the* Tuh(u/ul t Akharf, 

Muqim was then Dinytn-t linyutat. 
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in the 10th year (978), called for Muhibb, who had then retired from 
court-life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. 

Muhibb S(;t out, accompanied by Mujaliid Khan, a son of his daughter. 
Sa^id Khan (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to 
assist Muliibb ; but at Sultan Mahmud’s rec^uest, Muhibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a few hundred troopers. When he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud said that he had changed his mind : he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assisi^ance ; but he should do so from 
Jaisalmir, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though lie had only 200 
troopers, r(‘.solved to punish Sultan Mahmud for his treachery, and 
prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahmud had 10,000 horse assembled 
near Fort Mathlla (a\ . vd Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 
took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmud. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmud’s i’a:7r, left his master 
and went with 1,500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’s son, Beg 
Oghlu, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultan Mahmud, Muhibb wished to kill Beg O^lu. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Miihibb’s ])ower. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his pie[)arations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The ssvelling which is peculiar to the district 
decimated the people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 238), tin*, best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold. Sultan Mahmud at last sent 
a message to Akbar, and offered the fort as a present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Mahmud) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust Muhibb. 
Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesu, Ikikawal-begi, to 
Bhakkar.^ Before Mir Gesu arrived, Sultan Mahmud had died. New 
comj)lications aros(‘ on his arrival. Mujjihid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjaba,- and his mother Sami‘^a Ik'gam (Muhibb’s daughter), who felt 
offended at Akbar's proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 
Gesu, and nearly captured him. Tn the meantime Miupm-i Harawi 
also arrived and ilissuadei^ Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesu. 


‘ 'I’he oou(\ueat of Rh.'ikkav is minutely relate<l in the TatUkh-^ (t ide No. 329). 

from wlui’h Prof. Dowson m\ his edition of Elliot’s History of India (1, p. 240 fT.) has piven 
extnuts. Blit Abu 'l-Fayd's account contains a few intere.stinp particulars and difforciKCs. 
For Dowson's Mir Kisu. we have to read Mirffesti, His biography is given in the Ma^dsir. 
* Coiierally called (jtjujawtt. 



The latter now entered Bhakkar (981) ami the inhabitants handed tlie 
keys over to him. 

But neither .Muhihh nor Mujrdii«l felt inelined to leave for the (’ourt, 
thou^di their .stay was fraiiudit with danj^tT. Muhihh tluu’efore enteisMl 
into an ajzreement with Mir (le-u. aeeordin^ to which Muji'diiil should la* 
allowed to ^o to 'Fhatha. and that he himself with his whole familv should 
he aeeomiuodated in Loliari. 'Die arran^'emeiit liatl laam jiartiallv earned 
out. when Mir (!esu dispatched a flotilla after Mujiihid. Muhihh upon this 
withdrew to Mathila. Sami^’a Be;^am fortiticil the en\ir<»ns. and when 
attacked hy (Jesu s men, she siieees.sfullv repulsed them h»r one dav and 
oiu‘ nii»ht. Next dav, Muji’diid arrive<l hy ftireed marches, defeated the 
eiUMuy.' and occupied the land east of the n\er. 

In the meantime, Akhar ha<l sent Muhammad Tarsu l^an (No. IVJ) 
as governor to Bhakkar. ami Aluhihh thought it m>w wisr to jfo to 
(’ourt. 

In the ‘2 1st year. Muhilih received an appointment at ('ourt, as a 
sort of Mir ^Ar:. As lu‘ cave the emperor satisfaction, .\khar. in the 
-ilrd year, allowi'd him to idioose one of four appointments, the oHiee 
of d/7/‘ ‘’Jr:, the j^uard of the Harem, tin* con ernorslnp of a distant 
province, or tin* ^mvernorsiiip of Dihli. Muliihh eliose the last, and 
entered at once u[)on his otlice. 

Ih* (ii(‘d as (lovernor of Dihli m 989. 

Muhihh IS placed in the T(ih(Ujnl amonj^ the Commanders of Boiir 
Thousand 

Keeardme the town of Bhakkar. Alul 1 Fa/1 says that it is called m 
old hooks Mdiisurd. Six rivers united pass hy it m sev(*ral hranclies , 
two hranclies lie to the south, one to tin* north. Tin* town at tin* latter 
branch is called Idiakkar On tin* .second branch another town lies. 
call(‘<l liohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Sliah llusayn .Vri^fin. km;.; of Tliatlia. had Bliakkar f«irtitied, 
and appointed as (’ommander his foster brother, Sult.in Mahmrnl. After 
Shah llusayn's deatli. Sult.'in Mahmud dei-laied liimself mdi*pendent 
at Bhakkar. and Mirza Isa Tarkhan (p. dtH)) at 'riiatha. l>oth wen; 
often at war w'lth each other. Sultan Mahmud is •-aid to have been a 
cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and aniiexerl before That ha. it wa.s 
attached to the Sfiha of Multan. 


' If IVof. Dowton's M.SS with tun v**rsii)n ( I , p 241). ll.f TnriUi-i Mn^Hufni 

w'oujd contratlict the Ak^farn'it/m. .Miij,«hi<i Kh.'m i* ogain mentieratl. l,r , p 2s2. 
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[Muhibb ^Ali Khan RahtasL] 

Like Muhibb ‘JAlI Khan, son of Mir Khalifa, Muhibb ‘^Ali Khan 
Kahtasi is put in the Tahaqat among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It is impossible to say why Abu ’1-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, occurs frequently in the Akbarndma and other 
histories. As he was a long time Governor of Rahtas in 8. Bihar, he is 
generally called Rahtdsl. This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher 8hah. During his reign, as also that of 8alim Shah, 
Fath Khan Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into 
the hands of Sulayman and Junayd-i Karrarani. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p. 437), he handed 
it over to Shahbiiz Khiin (No. 80), at the time of the war with Gajpatl 
and his son Sri Ham (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb ^Ali Klian governor of 
Rahtas, and Shfibbaz Khiin made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. His son also, Habib ^Ali K\m\(vide No. 133), distinguished himself 
by his bravery, but was killed in a fight with one Yusuf Mitti, who had 
collectiid a band of Afghans and ravaged S. Bihar. His death affected 
his father so much that he became temporarily insane. 

In the 31st year, two olHcers having been appointed to each Sfiba, 
Muhibb was ordered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given to the Kachhwahas as jo^Tr, and Akbar 
called ^luhibb to Court, intending to make him governor of Multan. 
But as the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (997), Muhibb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb fell ill, and died, on the emperor's 
return, near the Koh-i Sulai/mdn. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Akbarndma (III, p. 245) a place Muhibb ^ Allpur ^ is mentioned 
which Muhibb founded near Rahtas, 

108. Sultan KhwAia. ^Abd’^ d-^^Azira, son of Khwaja Khawand 
Dost. 

He is also called Sultan ^waja Naqskbatidd.^ His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaja ‘^Abil^ ’sh-Shahid, fifth son of Khwaja 


' Not ^ven on the nmps. 

* Naqshbaud was the epithet of the renowned saint Khwaja Baha» 'd-Dhiof BulAara, 
born 728, died 3ixl ltabi<J I, 791, He was calleil nagshband, because according to his own 
words, he and his piirents iisetl to weave kam^abs adorned with figures {naqsh). 
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'llah (generally called KhwajagAn j^wAja : ndv Xu. 17), 
son of the renowned Siiint Khwaja Aasir'* *d-|)in Alirar (horn SUO, died 
29th Rabi*^ I, 895). 

^^hen ‘^Abd^* ’sh-Shahi«l came from Samanjand to liulia, he was well 
received by Akbar, and got as present the Pargana ('hamari. He remaimnl 
there some time, but returned in 982 to Samanjand. where he died two 
years later. 

Sultan Kh waja, though neither learned in the scieiiees nor in tasnirtnif 
(mysticism), had yet much of the saintly phih)sopher in him. lie j>(»ssesM‘d 
in a high degree the contidence and the frieiulship of the emj>eror. In 981 
he was made Mir Uajj, and as such eommande<l a numerous partv of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to .Makkah. Never before had so mllueiitial 
a [)arty left for Arabia ; Sultan Kh waja was to distribute six Idkhfi «tf rupees 
and 12,0(K) khiJ^ats to the jicojAe of Makkah. 

On his return in 98() (22rd year) he was made a Commander One 
Thousand, and appointed SWr of the realm (p. 281). |b« held that olliee 
till his death, which took [dace in the 29th year (9!»2). lie was buried 
outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the north. 

His daughter, in th(‘ beginning of the 2()th vear. was mariied to 
Prince Danyal. 

His .son, Mir j^^w^aja, was in the ir)th year a Commander of 5(Kl. 

Aeeording to Pada onl and Abu ’I-Fazl, Sultan Kliwaia belong<-<l to 
the elect of the. “ Divine Faith *' {rtdr p. 21 1). 

1(19. Khwaja ^Abd" ’llah, s<m of Khwaja ‘^Abd- 1 Latif 

His name is not given in the M(f^(hir ami the Tnhdijdf. The Akhtif' 
nfuiKi mentions a Kiiwaja ^Abd" 'llah who .served in tin* war against 
Abd“ llfdi Khan Czbak (No. 11), m .Millwah (971 2), during the la.st 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 15), and m the tight at Sarnal (rmdille of 
Sha‘«ban, 980; No. 27). He aFo aecompanied the emperor mi his 
forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad. Vulr the Lucknow Kdition 
of the Akbarndma, II, 285, 287, 5(>7 : III, 21. 

110. Khwaja Jahan, Amina of Hirat. 

His full name is KhwTija Amin** M Din Mahmud of Hirat. The form 
Amina is modern Irani, which likes to adri a long <7 to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a di.stinguislnsl calligrapher. 
He accompanied Hurnayun on his flight to IVrsia. f)n the return of the 
emperor, he was made Hakh.shi of ITince Akbar. 

On Akbar's acce.ssion, Amin was ma<lc a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of Khndia Jahdn. He was generally employed 
in financial work, and kept the great seal. In the 11th year he was 
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accused by MuzafEar Khan (No. 37) of want of loyalty shown in the 
rebellion of Khan Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-2) Akbar 
besieged Hajipur ; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaimpur. When the emperor returned from Hajl[)iir over 
Jaun[)rir to Agra, Amin followed liini. On the march, he was once charged 
by a mast elejdiant ; his foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, con- 
valescent as lie was. He died near Lakhnau in the beginning ot Sha^ban, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tahaqdty his death took place 
in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mirza Beg. 
He was a poet and wrote under the takhallus of Shahrl. He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahahgir also conferred the title of Khwaja .lahan on the oflicer (Dost 
Muhammad of Kribiil) who had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 

111. Tatar Khan, of Khurasan. 

His name is Khwaja Tfdiir Muhammad. In the 8th year he accom- 
panied Shi’ih Piidagh Khan (No. 52) and Rumi Khan (No. 1 16), and 
pursued Mir Hhfdi Abu l-Ma^rdi, who withdrew from Ijisar Firuza to 
Kribul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tahaqdt says he was for some time Vazlr, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mullii NuP‘ ’d-I)in Tarkhan, indc Bada.oni, 
III, 199. 

112. Hakim Abu T-Fath, son of Mulla *^Abd'‘ r-Razza(i[ of Gilan. 

His name is i\lasilp‘ 'd-l)in Abu '1-Fath. Mawlana ‘^.Vbd” 'r-Razza(j, 

his father, was a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the post of Sddr of Gilan. When Gilan, in 971, came into the pos.session 
of Tahmasp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and 
‘^Ab(b* 'r-Razza(| was tortured to death. Hakim Abu d-Fath, with his 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Humam (No. 205) and Hakim Nur'‘ 'd-Dind 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 184). They 
W'ent to Court and were well received. Abu d-Fath, in the 21th year, 
w^as made Sadr and Amin of Bengal. At the outbreak of the military 


^ Ho IS mentioiusl below nmonsz the poets of Akbar's reign. His Uikhallit^ is“ Qar.'iri " 
Their fourth brother. Hakim Lutf“ ’llah, came later from Iran to India, and rece\ved 
through Abu’l-Fath's mtluenoe a Command of Two Hundred (No. 3o4b He did not livelong. 
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revolt, he captured with several other oliicers {n'dr Xo'^. !)8 aiul l;V.)) ; 
but he e.Nca])eil from prison, and went a^ain to (ourt lie rose lu^dier 
and higher in Akhar's favour, and p(>sM‘ssed ai\ immense mfltience in 
state matters and on the em|>eror himself 'riiougii only a ('ommander 
of One Thousand, he is said to have hail thi‘ power of a Wdll. 

As related above (p. he aeiauupanied lUr Har on I he e\pt*dition 

against the Vusufza.is in Saw ad and Uijor. On hi^ relurn. he was repri- 
manded ; for the (‘mjieror, eornaUly enough, aseril>ed the disastrous 
issue of the campaign to Al)u '1 Kath's insuhordmate eondnet towards 
Zayn Koka (No. )0). 

In the lUth vear (tht?) he went with the einpemr tn Ka^liimr and 
from there to Zi’diulistan. On the march In* fell sick, and died According 
to Akhar's ord(‘r, lOiwaja Sliams'' d'-Din (No l.V,l) took his body to llasan 
Abdfil, and buried him in a vault \\hn‘li the JKhwaja had made for hnnsclf 
[Tuziiky }). IH). On his return, the lunperor said a praver at Abu 1 Kath’s 
tomb. 

The gri'at poet ^Trfi of Shiraz {vide below, among the poets) is Abu 
’1-Fatli‘s (‘iK'omiast, Fayzi also has compoMsl a liiu* or I'legy, 

on his death. 

Abu 'l-Fazl and Bada,onI speak of tin* vast attainments of Abu '1 hath. 
A rare copv of his M uKsliu/iK ^ is preser\ed in the labrarv of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 7St)). He had a profound contempt for old Bersian |M»(‘ts : 
thus he ('ailed Anwarl dimmutivi'ly Aniniriiidk : and of li!l“M'd‘* 
said, he would give him a box on tlu' ears if he were to come to him to 
rouse him from his slee|iin(*''S, ami would .'-end liini to Abu l-ha/l, 
who would give him anoth<*r box, and both would then *'how liini how' 
to corn'Ct his verse> (Badaoni. Ill, IhT). 

Jhida,oni mentions Alu’i '1 Kath'> inllueiice as om* of the clucf rea.smis 
why Akbar alijunsl I''lam (p. ISl). 

Abu 'l-Fath had a son, Fath“ 'Ihlh. He was killed by .lahrmgir, as 
he was an acccjinphce of j^usraw {'I ir.uk, p. oS) 

A grandson of Abu l-Fath is mentioned m the PadfAm/uidma (H, 
p. 739). His name is Fath Ziya ; he was a (’ommander of Nine Hiindre.d, 
15(1 horse. 

113. ShayWi Jamal, .son of Muhammad Bakhtvar. 

His full name i.^ Shaykh damal BaUityar, son (d Shayl^ .Muhammad 
Bakhtvar. The Bakhtyar clan had [)o.sM.*.s.sions in .Jalesar, near Dihli. 

Shaykh Jamfd'.s sister held the po>t of suj>erintemlent in Akhar’s 

* His Mnn*hif/it ciintain intcrcHtiri^^ lettcrw a<l«lreHH»st l»v AUu 'l-loitli to hes brother 
Hakim Humam, the Kjian Khiinan (No. 20), ^hama (No. I.MI) ami othora. 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
Jamal’s elevation excited much envy. One day, after taking some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Rup also, one of Akbar’s servants, who had 
drunk of the same water, fell immediately ill. Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year he accompanied Isma*^!! Quli Khan (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Niyabat Khan. Niyabat Khan was the son 
of Mir Hiishim of Nishapur ; his name was ‘^Arab. Before his rebellion 
he held Jhosi and Arail (Jalalabas) as jagir. In the fight wliich took place 
near “ Kantit, a dependency of Panna," ^ ShayjA Jamal was nearly killed, 
Niyabat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 

In the 26th year he marched with Prince Murad against Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 

Shayl^ Jamid drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jogi. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamill was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought d-elirium treinens 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shaykh, . 
Janifil liad to remain sick in Ludhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (993). 

Jamill has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

III. Ja^^far Khan, son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is generally called in the histories Jamjar Khiin Taklu, Taklu 
being the name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sharaf’* ‘d-Din O^lu Taklu 
was at the time of Humayun's flight governor of Hirat and lalla ^ to 
Sultan Muhammad Mirzfi, eldest son of Shah Tahmasp-i Safawi. At 
the Shah’s order, he entertained Huinayun in the most hospitable 
manner. When he died he was succeeded in office by his son Qazaq 
Khan. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent 

^ The Jiibl. Indica edition of (U, 289) says, tho fight took place at 0(uiht 

(I dtpemUncy of Patna («JL), but this is a mistake of the editors. Sir H. Elliot 
(Beanies’ (.Mossary II. 160) has drawn attention to the frequent mistakes which MSS. 
make in the name of Patina («-), to which Kantit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on p. 130, 1. 2, and p. 129, note, we have likewise to read Panna, which was 
famous for its wild elephants. 

* The word lalla is not in our dictionaries, though it occurs frequently in Persian 
Historians, as the Memoirs of Tahmasp, the etc. I have never seen it used by 

Indian Historians. From the passages where it occurs, it is plain that it has the same 
meaning as atallq, which so often occurs in Indian Histories, nt/e p. 383, note 3. [Lala a 
tutor.— P.l 
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Ma^^sum Beg-i Safawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians 
came to Hirat, he died. Ma^^sum seized all his property. 

Ja^^far thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. He di.stingnished himself in the war 
with Khan Zaman, and was made a Khan and a ('ommander of One 
Thousand. From Bada,onJ (II, p. Ibl), we mv that he had a jdfilr in the 
Panjiib, and served under ljusayn Quli Khan (No. 21) ii\ the e.xpedition 
to Xagarkot. 

According to tlie Tafjiujdt, Ja^^far's father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Perhians. 

Ja‘’far had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Shah Fana^i, sou of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Mitr’d sir and tlu‘ TalxKjdt. From the 
Akbarndnia (Lucknow Fdition, II, 170, 172) we see that In* siTVed in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sanmgpur (beginning 
of the Gth year; rh/c No. 120). 

The ]H)et Farni*'! who is mentioned in Hadd^om (III. 200), the 7n/wn/f7/, 
and the Mir*dV* 7 ^Alaw, appears to be the same, lie tnivfllrd a good 
deal, w'as in Makkah, and distinguishe<l himsrlf by personal conrnge in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khdn . lb* was a ('haghta*i 
Turk of noble (h‘scent. Once he said, m .\kbar‘s presence, that no one 
surpa.s.sed him in the three (/'s -chess, combat, composition, wlnui the 
emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, vi/-. coniaat. Kor some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was hmnd that he, 
had become mad. Ib‘ ran into tln^ wahh-rness, and was no more 
heard of. 

110. Asad^ 'llah Oan, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the M({*'dstr and the 7nW/d/. An A">ad" lliih 
Khan is mentioned in the AkUnndma (end of the 12th year). He serve(l 
under Khan Zaman (.No. 15) and commanded the town of Zaudunifd 
(p. 357, 1. ll). After Khan Zuman’s death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulayman, king of Bengal. But Mun^im (No. 1 1) s-nt a man to 
hiin to convince him of his foolishness, and <piirkly t<»ok j>o?^se,Ksi<ai of 
the town, so that the Afghans under their leader, Khan Klianan bwli, 
had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought (he Afghan's into 
contact with Mun^^im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged, which took place in the neigh bourho<j<l of Patna. Thi.s 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khan Khanan \aA\, on the 
part of Sulayman, prorahsed to read the Khudxi, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of Sulayman 
in 980.^ 

The Akharndma mentions another officer of a similar name, Asad^ ’lldh 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61. 

117. Sa^^adat ‘^Ali Khan, of BadaWishan. 

From the Akharndma (III, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in 
a fight with the rebel ‘^xVrab Bahadur. Shahbaz Khan had sent Sa^^adat 
to a Fort^ near Ralitas, where he was surprised by *^Arab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that ^Arab drank some of his blood. 

118. Rupsi Bairagi, brother of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

The Ma*'dw says that Rupsi was the son of Raja Ifihari Mai’s brother. 
He was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabafjdt, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaymal, Rupsi’s son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar 
(under 23). He served some time under SharaC‘ ’d-Dln (No. 17), jagirdar 
of Ajmir, and was Tduinadar of Mirtha. When Sharaf rebelled, .Jaymal 
went to Court. In the I7th year he served in the manyald of Khan 
Kalaii {vkk No. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadribad (p. 458, note). In the 21st year he 
served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Ray Surjan (No. 96), 
and the coiupiest of Bundi (Muharram, 985). Subse([uently, he was sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching 
Cliausa, he suddenly died. 

.laymars wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile ; but Odai Singh, Jaymal’s son, wished to force her to 
become a Safi. Akbar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived 
just in time. .lagnath (No. 69) and Ray Sfd (No. 106) got hold of tldai 
Singli, and took liim to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

'Fhe story of the heavy armour which Jaymal wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza, after Ak bar's forced march to Patan and 
Ahmadribad, is known from Flphinstone’s History (Fifth Kdition, p. 509, 
note). Rupsi was ofTended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Mrddeo) to put on daymal's armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put oil his own armour. Bhagwan Das, however, thought it 
neces.sary to ask the emperor to pardon Rupsl's rudeness. 

^ .Aoconlm}? to tho Akharndma, Badd,om, and tho Tabaqdt, Sulayman died in 980. 
In Prinsop's Tables, Stewart’s llenpal, etc., 981 is mentioned as tho year of his death. 
Tho 's-Saldtln, upon which iStewart'.s work is based, has also 961 ; but as this 

Hitory la quite modern and compiled from tho Akharndmi and the TaJmqdl, 981 may bo 
looked upon ns a mistake. Vide note 3, p. 179. 

* Tho MSS. call tho Fort ^.^4, etc. It is said to be a dependency {az 

tnu:}dfdt) of Rohtas. 
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119. I^timad Khan, Khwaja^^ara. 

He has been mentioned above, j>. 13, note. His appointment to 
Bhakkar was made in 984, when SayvM Muhammad .Mir ‘^Adl (vide 
No. 140) had died. 

Maqsud ‘•Ali, who killed l^timud, is said to have been bliiul in one eye. 
When he e.xplained to l^timad his misiTable eonditum. hi^ master 
insulted him by .saying that .somenm‘ sho\dd put urino into blind 
eve. Maqsud stabbed him on the spot. .Veeordin^ to anotluT arcount, 
I‘'timad was murdereil bv Ma^jsud, whilst jjfcttmj^ up from bed. 

1‘^timad built I^tnnddpilr, tl kos from .Viira. He hail tluTr a villa and 
a lar^e tank. He also lies buried then* ’ 

1*20. Baz Bahadur, son of Shajawal Khan Sur| 

.Vbu *1-Fazl says lielow (Third Hook, Sfib.i ol M.’ilwa) that his real 
name was Bdtfuzld. 

Baz Bahadur’s father was Shuja^^at Khan Sfir. who is urncrallv 
called in histones ShaptinfL or Sttfiuvnl, f^d)i 'Die l.nsze townShaja- 
waljiur, or Sajawalpfir, in .M.’dwa bears his name.- its on^^mal name, 
S/(H)d^(it pdr, which Abu 1-Fa/I ei\a*s below under Sarkar Saraiifipiir, 
.Mfilwa, appears to In* no longer m use. 

When Slier SliTih took Malwa from .Mallu (C^adir Kh an). Shuja‘’at 
Khan was in Sher Shah s ser\ice, and was made b\ him {joveriior of 
the conquered jirovince. In Salim’s rei^m. he returned to (’oiiit . but 
feelinc dissatisfied with the km^c he returned to Mfilw.-i. Salmi dispatched 
a corps after him, and Shuja^^at fled to the Baja of I )rin}iarprir. Sonu' 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, and remained with him. Mabsa 
i)em<i divided amoii;^^ the courtiers I’nder ^ \dli, he was ajiain appointed 
to Mfdwa. After a short time, he prepared hmisell to asMune tin* royal 
purjile, but died (ttb'J). 

Baz Ikdiadiir succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and 
declared himself, in tM'.lb kin«/ of .Malwa Ills exj.edition to Hadha was 
not» successful, Bfini Durjrawati (p. 31t7) ha\ine repuNed him He mov 
eave himself up to a life of ease and luxury. Iiis .sinpu-rs and dancing' 
women wen* soon famous throueliout Hindustan, especially the beautiful 
RupuKifi, who is even nowadays reriiembere<l. 

‘ '['ho .-il ma|H tiavo n \illatro •>{ tie- fi.ime nf H^tim'Upur Momlrn 

iilxMit a nulls K of A^rra, in the I’ar^'an.a of KathalMii, mar .Saiiiu^f.ir, wh«r»- A\^ rant'/, Mi 
defeated Uar.l .shikoh - 

* V feu .MSS ha\c Shuju<i Khan for Shujfi<Zat Khan, jiiht an i>ne .MS. re.ail Shnja<Zpiir 
fnr ShHja^alfiur Klphinstone aluo han Shnja^ (|). .'>01, note I). 1 he uord “ Shuja<rat 

‘.hould be sjKdIeil * .sh'/ja^Iat ", uliilnl ^ iH prononm ei[ Shxyi ; bat the former al»o ih 
pronouncol with a u oter all India. 
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In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign Adham Koka 
(No. 19) was ordered to conquer Malwa. Pir Muhammad Khan (No. 20) 
•^Abd'^ ’-llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), Shah 
Muhammad Khan of Qandahar (No. 95) and his son ‘lAdil Khan (No. 125), 
Siidiq Man (No. 43), Habib ^Ali Khan (No. 133), Haydar Muhammad 
Khan (No. 66), Muhammad Quli Toqba^i (No. 129), Qiya Khan (No. 184), 
Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), Samanji Khan (No. 147), Payanda Muhammad 
Mu^ul (No. 68), Mihr ‘^Ali Sildoz (No. 130), Shah Fana^i (No. 115), and* 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three Jcos 
from Sarangpur and defeated him (middle of 968).^ Baz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier. He collected a new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had succeeded Adham. He then 
fled to Miran Shah of Khandesh. who assisted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijagadh, threw himself suddenly 
upon Burhanpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbada. The imperialists thereupon got discouraged, and the jagirdars 
left for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without opposition re-occupied Malwa. 

In the 7th year Akbar sent Abd" ’-llah Khan Uzbak to Malwa. Before 
he arrived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindar of Baglana, 
and tried to obtain assistance from Chingiz Man and Slier Man of 
Gujrrit, and lastly even from the Nizam'* ’1-Mulk. Meeting nowhere 
with support, B. B. went to Rami Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity ; for in the 15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Man Mizanchi^ to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. 
He now entered the emperor's service, and was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a 
mamah of Two Thousand. He had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Biiz Bahadur and his Riipmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

121. Udai Singh, Moth Raja, son of Ray Maldeo. 

The Tabaqdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpur. 

* The 0th year of Akbar’s reign coinmencos on the 24th Jumada II, 908, and the 
battle of Sftrangpur took place in the very beginning of the 6th year. 

* This officer was often employed on missions. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he 
was sent to Mukund l)co, the last Gajpatl of Orisa. 

In 981 he was at Kambha.it, which ho left on the approach of Mubararaad Husayn 
MirzA, and withdrew to Abmadabad to M. <IAziz Koka (No. 21). 
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Akhar, in 1)01, niarrietl I Mai Sinjjh’s dauglitor tt) Jalianiijr. On |>. 8 
of the '/ milk, Jahangir says that her name was J<t4j(U (tosd'nu. She was 
the iimthtT of Ihinee h^iirram (Shahjahan) ; ndv p. iVj.l, 1. 18. 

Mirza Hadl in his preface to dahani^ir'.s Memoirs (the 'rn/.nk i .lahan^iri) 
lias the follow in^r remark (p. i\) : “ Ivaja IMai Sm^ is the son of Haja 
^Ial(h‘o, who was m) powerful that he kept up an armv id Sn.tMK) horse. 
Althou;j;h Itana Sanka, who hui^dit with Kinlaws inakani (Ikihar) possessed 
mu(“h power, MilMeo was superior to him m the nundn'r of sohluTs and 
the extiuit i)f ti*rritorv ; Inuiee lie was alwa\s vu tonous.” 

From the Akli<irn<uim (Luckinuv Kilition. 111. p. 18:i) we sim' that 
Moth Haja ai'ciunpanied in tin- -'Jml year S.iili(| h^an (Ni>. I.*i), Haja 
Askaran, and riu;i Khan llahshi (Ni>. H^o) on tin* i*xpi*dit ii>n against 
Madhukar (‘J<;th Hahi^ 1,1)85). In the ‘28th year In* si*rved intheOujrat 
war with MuzatTar {Akhitrndwa, III, l‘2‘2). 

Another daughter of Moth Haja was married to .layinal, son of 
Hupsi (No. 1 18). 

!--• ^waja Shah Mansur, (d Shiraz. 

Mansur was at tirst iinisfinf (accountant) (d tin* k^iishhn Khdnd 
(P«*rfume l)i*j)artrnent). l)i(Terenc<*s which In* had with .Muz,aiTar Khan 
(No. 57) induced Sh. Mansur to jii> to.laiinpur. when* KJiian /aman made 
him his Dhrdn. Suhscipiently In* .siTNcil Mun^’irn Khan Khanan in tln‘same 
capacity. AftiT .Mun^im's <h*ath In* worki*il fi>r a short time with Toijar 
Mai in financial matt<*rs. In tin* 2lst Vi-ar (1)85), In* was ap|)omti‘<l hy 
tin* emperor Vdzlr. Ili* worki'd U|» all arrears, ainl applied himself ti) 
reform the nn*aMs (d colh*ctmji tin* lainl n*Vi*nui* d'ln* i’listom tlifii was 
to depend on e.xjierienced assi*ssors for tin* annual rati* of tlii* tax ; hut 
this metlnxl was now fi)und inci»nvi*nn*nt , hi*iausi* tin* i*mpiri' hail hecome 
i;ri*ater ; for at dilT(*rcnt j)lai*i*s the assi‘ssirn*nt ililTi’ri*il, an<l pi-oph* ami 
.soldiers sulTered losses. For this n*aM>n, tin* ]£hwaja in tin* ‘Jlth yi*ar, 
prepareil a ni*w ri'iit roll, hasml upi)n tin* pn*i*i*«lmu Ihihsdhi roll, and 
upon the pri<*i*s current in the ‘Jlth yi*ar. 'I’ln* i'mpin* itself, which ilnl not 
tln*n include Orisa, Thathah, Kashmir, ami tin* Dakhm, was ili\iili*d into 
1‘2 parts, called SuJmia ; ami to i*ai*h suha a si jui/tsdhi r (.Military 1 iov'i'rm>r), 
a Dlirdn, a liakhhl (Military Paymasti*r ami S<-eri*tary). a Mir ^Adl, 
a Sdilr, a Koticdl, a Mir liahr, ami a Wd^/i^fi Xains ([>. 2h8) wi*re to he 
apjiointed. The stri(*tne.ss which the Khwaja ilisplayi*<i tijwanls jagir- 
holders led to serious n*sults. In tin* *25th year In*. lowi*ri*il tint value of 
the jagirs of the grandi*es in Hi*ngal hy one*fourth i)f tln*ir former value, 
and those in Bihar hy one-fifth. A.s Bengal and South Bihar w<*re then 
not completely subjugated, ami the Afghans still mustered large forces 

30 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Mansur’s rigour was impolitic ; for Akbar’s officers looked 
upon the old jagir emoluments as very moderate rewards for their 
readiness to fight the Af^ans. Akbar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
* Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 per cent the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mansur cut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then wrote to MuzafTar to enforce the new arrange- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 
of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference with Suyurghid 
tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpur, Bihfir, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not a single Hindu was on the side of the rebels.^ 
To(lar Mai tried to prevent the outbreak by reporting Mansur and charging 
liim with unnecessary harshness shown especially toward^s Ma’^sum 
Khan-i FarankhudI (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarso (No. 32). Akbar 
deposed Mansur and appointed temporarily Shah Quli Mahrarn (No. 15) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mansur's demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the 'great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, at Ma'^sum Khan-i 
Kfibuli’s instigation, threatened to invade the Panjfib, and Akbar 
prepared to leave for the north, Mansur's enemies charged him with want 
of loyalty, and showed Akbar letters in the handwriting of Mirzfi M, 
Hakim's Munshi, addressed to Mansur. Accidentally Malik Sani Hakim's 
Diwjin, who had the title of Fu:Tr Khan, left his master, and paid liis 


‘ 'rhi' chirf rob<‘l was Khan i Kabuli, wh<» haa Ixrri fro(}uontlv niPutionod 

above (pp. lOH. 31).-), 377, 43S. et<‘.). He was a Tiirhati Sayvul (ru/f p. 373, Xo. 37). Hjr 
unc'lo, Mirza <;,\zi/,ha<l bocii Va/ir unUer Huinayun, aiul Ma<;?ium hmi.solfwa.s the fostcr- 
brotluT {k’ohi) of Mir/a Muhain(na<l Hakim, .Vkbar'.s brother. Havius been involved in 
(juarrels with l^waja Hawaii Xaiishbandi (p. .33a) who had married the widow 
of Mir Shfih Abu '1-Ma<;ali, Ma<;^irim, in the 20th \ear, went to Akbar and was mado a 
eommander of Five Hundred. He di.stin}fui.«hed hirn.self in the war with the .Vfj^hans, 
and was wounded in a ti^ht with Kt'da l‘ahar. For Ins bravery he wa-- made a eommander 
of One 'riiousand. In the 24th year, he re<’ei\ed Orisa as tuifiil, when Man^iur and MuzalTar's 
stnetnes.s drove him into rebellion. Historians often call him .!/«<? viiw Khan-i 
•* Ma<;^ium l^iiii, the relxd ’. Hi.s tiaht.s with Muzaffar and iSlu'dibaz have been mentioned 
above. He was at la.it driven to lihati (p. 3tM, note), w here he died in the 44th year ( U)07). 

His .son Kiifnili waa utuler Jahanjjir 'I’hanadar of tUiaznin, and a eommander 

of F'lfteen Hundreil under IShahjahan, who Invjtoweil upon him the title of Asad Khan. 
He ditsl in the I2th year of Shahjahiin’a reijin. Hi.s son, (^hihad, was a commander of Five 
Hundre<l. 

The editors of the IVidishdhndma, Ed. Bibl. Indioa, have entered Shuja'a name twice, 
1, h. 3U4, and p. 30S. As he was a t’ommander of Fifteen Hundreil, the second entry is 
wrong. [Regarding his death nde Akbnrn Iff. 810 — B ] 
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respects to Akbar at Sonpaf. As he put up with Mansur, new suspicions 
got atloat. Several words which Mansur was said to have utti’red, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have writte^n 
to M. M. Hakim were sent to Akhar. Aiu>ther h*tter from Sharaf Beg, 
his collector, was likewise handed to tin* einpt‘n)r, in which it was said 
that Fari<lun Khan (materjual unch* to M. M. Hakim) luul pp*M*nted tl |0 
Beg to the Mirza, Akhar, though still douhtful, at tlu' urg»*nt solicita- 
tions of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mansur ; he slu)uld remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees shouhl stand hail lor him ; hut as none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Bay (p. *Jt)2) to hung 
Mansur on a tree near Sara Kot Khachwa (hegiiining of 

This foul murder gave the nohles the gn‘at<‘st satisfaction. But when 
Akhar canu* t*) Kahul (loth Bajah ttSU) he exaiuiiinl into Mansur's 
tn*a.M)nahh‘ correspondence. It w.is then huind, to tlu* sorrow of Akhar. 
that (‘Very h‘tter which had Imhui shown to him had he(‘n a forgerv, and 
that Mansur was not guilty of even one of tlu* malicious charges preferreil 
against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not provi‘d, that. Karam‘* 
‘llah, brother of SliTdihaz Khan-i Kamhu (p. lit), 1. had wntt«*n the 
lett(‘rs, chieliy at tlu* instigation of Baja Todar Mai. 

Mansur had h(*(‘n \’azir for four years. 

I2‘i. Qutlugh Qadam Khan, Akhta-hegi.* 

The 'rurkish word (/lUlfdjJi nu'ans )nuh<lr(tk\ and (i<ubnn t utuhdraky. 
is the name given to stom‘.s Ix'armg the impression of tlu* foot of the 
Brophet. Th(‘ Tdhdtjnf calls him (Juthl, instead of Qdilutjh, w hu h confirms 
th(‘ conj(‘cture in noti; 2 , p. .‘fS.’k 

(^utlugh Qadarn Khan was at first in the service of Mirza Kamran, 
and then went over to Humayun. 

In the Dth year of Akhar's reign, he asdsted m the captun^ of Khwaja 
Mu^’azzam, and .serve<l in the .same year in .M.'dwa against ‘^Ahd'* ’llah 
Khan Tzhak (Xo. 1 1). In the battle of Khayrahad, he held a command 
in the. van. 

* So th(i Akhdni'hna djy Kloi'liwa ih a on llio roful from 

Karnal to I/iKlIuyana, .'tU” 17' . I.onjj 7»» .'i.'t'. In flu- Ivl Imlia of Itfula.oni 

(II, pj). 21ft) the pla»f! ih f*all<‘<l kof, proh.ihiv l)V miHtak** Sli/iraf 

moreover, ih (alle<l M v sh/irraf aii‘1 n few ImeH tiwer, a^Min Shornf lUq. Ma«Ja,on! 
sa\H nothing' »»f Todar Mal'n intrfyjf’'^ Maii^iir w.n Iianired m lh«- very la-j/infiin;; of 989, 

1 e the end nf the 2.')th \tar. 'the 2Cth \ear <*f .\kh.ir h renoi 'omrnen«eH on the .7th ^&far 
989 (the I,iicknow K<lition Ilf, a2."i, hai wronj'lv 9'fO> . and the 27lh vear rornrnenccH 
l.'fth .Safur 99<>, whj< h in the Bihl. Indea Kdit of lt.ad»i,oni ( II, p .'{(><), 1, 2 from below) 
is wronjily railed the 28th vear. 

* Akhta nieaiiH “ a ^eldire,; ”, and nkhtnhfji, the ofliiier in < harj/o of the geldingi 
(ride N’o. Gti). This title is not to Ikj < rmfounded with the iniieh higher title Albe/ji, from 
the Turkish at, a horse ; tide p. 14.7, A*in .73, 
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In tiie lOtli year, lie was attached to j\run‘^im’s Bengal corps, and was 
present in the battle of TakaroT (p. 400). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Muriid in the Dakhin, 
and was killed by a cannon ball before Dawlatiibad. 

124. ^Ali Q,uli Khan, Indanibi. 

Indarrd) is a town of Southern Qunduz. A straight line drawn from 
Kilbul northwards to TrOilda'in pa.sses nearly through it. 

‘^Ali Quli had risen under Humayun. When the Kmperor left Kabul 
for Qandahar to impure into the rumours r(‘garding Ikyram’s rebellion, 
he a[)pointed Ab C^uli governor of Kfibul. Later, he went with Humayun 
to India. 

In the first year of Akbar’s reign. In; served under ‘^Ali (Juli Khan 
Zaman (No. LI) in the wiir with llemu, and aeeomj)anied afterwards 
Khizr Kliwaja (p. IV.) I, note 1) on his unsuee(‘ssful expedition against 
Sikandar Sur. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atga Khan (No. 15), and com- 
manded the van in tlu‘ fight in which Payram was chdeated. 

The Talxujdt says that h(‘ was ciunmander of Two Thousand, and 
was dead in 1(M)1. 

125. ^Adil I^an, son of Shah Muhammad-i Qalati (No. 1)5). 

Il(‘ s(‘rv('d under .\dliam Khan (No. ID) in .Mfdwa, and look a })art 
in the pursuit of ‘’Alub* 4- Khan IV.bak. Ijater, he assisted .Muhammad 
Quli Khan Parlas (No. 51) on his expedition against Iskandar I zbak, 
and was present at the siegt* of (’hitor (p. 51)7). In the bi*gmnmg <»f the 
15th year (Kama/.an, 1)75), Akbar was on a. tig(‘r-hunt betwei'u .Vjmir 
and .Vlwar. ‘^.\dil, who was at that time t.r., under n^pnmand 

and not allowi'd to attend the Darbars, had followed the party. .V tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Kmpevor, when ‘^ Adil rushed h)rward and engaged the tiger, putting his 
left hand into its mouth, and stabbing, with the dagger in his right, at the. 
aniniars faeiv 44n' tigt'r got ln>ld of both hands of his o})j)onent, wlieii 
others (‘ame up and killed tlie brut{‘ with swords. In th(‘ .struggle ‘’.Vdil 
received aeeidentaliy a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after sulh'ring for four months. In n‘lating 
his end, .Vbu 'LFa/.l says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love UiTifir) with the wife of his father's Hiwan ; 

but he was not sueee.'^.sful in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, and ‘^.\dil in his anger struck at him with a sword. 

Qiifdm fvVaTa, brother of *^.\dil Khan. Jahangir made him a Khan. 
He served the Kniperor as Qurdmillhijl (otlicer in charge of the drivers). 
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I*-0 Khwaja ^iyas" ‘d-Din *^Ali Khan. Asaf Khan II ] of Qa/.win. 

H«* not to !)(' t'()nfonn«h‘tl \\iti\ Mir yhivas” M Din •’Ali Kh an 
(No. M»l). Kor Ills ^'o!U‘aloi:y, ruli j». r/)S. 'riu* family tratanl its d(‘siH‘nt 
to tlu‘ nMiownisl saint SliayUi Dhiyas^ M Din Suhrawarili,* a dosrondant 
of Ahfi Kahr, tia* Khalifa. 

jlhwaja Dhiyas \\a^ a man of loainiiiL' On lii'' anlv;d from r<T.sia 
in India, la* wa^ mad»‘ a l>v .\khar In la* di'^t iiiLimslnMi 

him''«‘ll in (la* Oujr.'ili war. and racnva'il (la* (ilh* of .Isf//* l\fi thi ll(‘ waa 
also niada HaWh'^hi of (lujrat, and st‘r\»*d as smh malar M. *' \/.i/ Ki>ka 
(No ‘Jl) In tla* lilst \aar. ha was ord»*raiI \o »;o with savaral olhar 
Amirs to Idai-, "to ila.ir (his dapandaia-v of (Jnjral of (la* rnldnsh of 
ralicllam." 'I’la* axpadition was »lira«tad anamst /amindar Naia*"!!! 
D«is Kathor. In tha ii;iht whiah aii'^uad. (la* \an of (la* Imparialists i^avn 
^\av, and .Miapin i Na<|slil)andi. (la* laadar, was killed dla* dav warn 
almost lost, w la'll Asaf, with (ha (loops of (la* win|j;s. prassi-d foiwanl and 
rou(ad the anamia''. 

In the ‘J.'^rd year, Akhar sent him (o Malwa aial Oiijrat, to arrant^n 
with Sliihrd) Khan (No. ‘Jh) iM'^^ardmjf the int roiliat ion of tin* hn<jh 
(pp ‘J.VJ, -jor)). 

I la died 111 (lUjrat in hS'.h 

.l/7;-:d Ad7/-'‘ '<1 I)ln. his .son. .\f(<*r (la* aaptnn* of jOiiisraw (j> 15.'’)) 
.lalian^dr madi* .\saf Khan III (No ItS). Nui" M Din‘s ma la, rasponsihlc 
for Ills safatv Nur'‘ d-Diii, who was an adhari'iit of the IVmaa, found 
thus maans to \isit J^usraw and (ohi him (hat at tla* liisi opportunity 
ha Would l(*t him asaapt* Hut soon after, J^iisraw was placed under 
the ('harm* of I^tihar j^aii, oia* of .lahan^zii's aiinuahs. .ind .Nfn" ’d Din 
had to alt(*r his plans. Ih* hrihcd a Hindu, who had aaccss to Kliii-raw, 
aial sent (la* I'rinaa a list of tla* names of such prandaas ns fa\oi;iad hi.H 
aaiist*. In four or six months, tla* mimher had mara.iscd to ahoiit lOO, 
and arran^i'ini'iits ware made to murd<*r .lali.m^iir on the road. Ihit, it 
hap|)«*ia*d that oia* of the coiispiratois ^ot olferah'd. aial rev<*ah*d tla‘. 
plot to KJhw'aj.'i Waisi, Diwan of Hiiiac hdjuifam. wlaiat (»iiaa reported 
matti'T** to his uuf^mst father. Nur" M Din aial .Muhammad. Sli.irif, son 
of l^timad" 'd-Dawla, and several otla*rs w<*n* impaled Tla* paper 
eoiitainina the list «»f nana*s was also hrou;/hf up , lait .laliaiieir, at (In; 
ra<pa*st of Khan .lahaii Lodi, thn*w it into tla* lire without havinj^ read 
it : " else manv others would have Lean kilh-d. 

‘ Author of ttuj 7 .t/rKfiri/ He (IimI at III (»;t2. Him uiu le Alsi'* 

’l-Xiijih (dieil .‘al.T) wHM alsn n f.iinouM siiiiit \\ imtetifeM h .Ia< iit , III, p 2U!I. 7* Cm, 

pp. 47 h, AI4. Sujinat'* 'l A‘<fiy(i (l>ahore Kdition), pp. USl, tJHII. 
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127. FarruWi Husajrn Khan, son of Qasim Husayn Khan. His father 
was an Uzbak of Khwarazm ; his mother was a sister of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. 

The Ma^Cidr and the Tahdqai say nothing about him. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the Akharndima (IT, p. 335). 

128. Mu^m“ ’d-Din [Ahmad] Khan-i Faranjdiudi.^ 

Mu’^In joined Humayun s army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
Hindustan. In the Gth year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Ea.stern i)rovinces. In 
the 7th year, when *^Abd*‘ ’llah Khan Uzbak was ordered to re conquer 
Malwa, Mu'^in was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
province into khfdim and jagir lands, and performed this delicate oflice 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 1 8th year, Mu^^in was attached toi\lun‘^im's 
Hihar cor[)s. He then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Bengal, was 
prescMit in the battle of 3'akarol, and died of fever at Gaur (vide p. 107). 

The Tabafidl merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir 
Sdmdn. 

For his son, vide No. 157. 

Ba*da,oiu (Ilf, p. 157) mentions a Jami^ Masjid built by iMu'^in at Agra. 

129. Muhammad Quli Toqba. 

Toqbd^l is the name of a Cliaghtfi*! clan. 

Muhammad Qull served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest 
of Mdlwa (end of the 5th and beginning of the Gth year), and ii\ the 
pursuit of Mirza Sharaf'* ‘d-l)in (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year 
(980) he served in the inamjidd of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 1G).“ In the 20th 

‘ Many MSS. liavo Fatnnjudi. Tho Mu^jam mentions n place Fa ra n kad, wlnvh 

is said to be near Samaniaiul. 

“ Akbar left Fatlipnr SikrI fur (Uijrat, in the 20th Safar 9S0 {I7th year), ])asse(l 
over Sanganir (S nnle.s south of .laipur), and arrived on the loth llabK I, at .\jinlr. On tho 
2nd Kabi<J II, USt), he ordered the Khan-i Kalan (No Hi) to march in ailvaiu'e {maiajald), 
and loft Ajimr on the 22nd Kabi<; 1 1 . Short ly before hi.s arri\ al at Nag«*r on the 9th Jum.ula 
I. Akbar heard that Prince IViiual had been born at Ajmir on the 2nd Jiimada I, 9Sn. 
Ho reached Patan on the 1st Hajab, 9S(), and .\limadab.id on tho 1 Ith of the name month. 
Tn tho middle of Sha^Iban, 9S0, tho linht at .Sanuii took place with Ibrahim Hii.savn .Mirza. 
On tho 2r>th Sha<Jban, Akbar reached Haroila, and nrri\ed at Surat on tho 7th Kamazan, 
980. On the ISth llama/an, 9S0, Mirza <;.\ziz defeateil Miihammail Husayn Mirza and tho 
Ffiladia at Patan. Surat surrendered on the 29rd Shaw will. 

There are serious iliscrepancies in the .MSS. re^ardinj; tho <iay and \oar of IVinco 
D&nyara birth. 'The Tiiziik- (Sa\yid .AbniaiPs edition, p l.'i) has the lOth .fumada I, 

979, which has been given alnne on p. 1109. liada,oin (II. p. I.‘t9) ha.', the 2iid .luiii.ula 1. 

980. The Akhaniama has the 2nd .lumada 1, and rel.ites the event as having taken place 
in 980. The MSS. of the Sairamh also place the event in 980, but say that Dany.'il was 
born on the 2nd Jumada 1. 979. 

On the 0th Zi Qa^ida. 9S0, the iHth year of .Xkbar’s reign commences, .\fter tho><;ld-i 
Qurban (lOth Zi llijjah, 9S(M .\kbar retnriwHl over Patan and J.ilor to .\gra, which he 
roaoheil on the 2nd Safar, 981 . .\tter this, Muhammad Husayn Mir/a invadeil (iujrat, 
and took Uahronch and Kambha.it, but was defeated by Qnbj Khan and S Hamid (No. 78). 
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year, he was attached to Mun^'im’s corps, and was present in the battle of 
Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Afj^ans^to llhadrak (p. 1175). 

VM). Mihr ‘^Ali Khan Sildoz. 

Sildoz IS the name of a ('ha};hta*i clan. Accordinj:; to the Talmqaty 
he was at first in Havram's .service. In the end of Dtiti, Akhar .sent iiim 
to Fort ('hanadh (C'hunar) which .lainal Khan, the Afj^an (’ommander, 
wi.shed to liand over to t)n‘ Imperiahst.s h^r aconshleration (ea/e Hada.oni 
II, 52). Akhar tdTensl lum live parpuias near Jaunpur, lait .laiual did 
not deem the otTer sulhcientlv ailvai\ta<»eous, an<l di'laved Mihr ‘^Ali 
with vain promises. Mihr ‘^Ali at la.st left siuldenly for A^^ra. 

On his journey to (’hanadh, he had been accompanieil hy the Historian 
Jlada.oni, then a youn^ man, to whom he ha<l ^i\en lodj^iu}.! his house 
at .V^ra. On Ins ri'turn from tin* Fort, Bada,oni nearlv lost liis life durinj:; 
a siuhlen storm whilst on the riv«‘r. Bada.oni calls him Milir^Ali Hetjy 
and says that he was later made a Khan aixl Oovernor of t'hitor. 

H(‘ served under Adham Khan (No. U)) in .MTdwa, and in the (lujrat 
wars of 1)80 and 981. In the ‘22nd yi^ar, Akhar was on a huntinj.^ tour near 
Hisar, and honounMl him liy heinj; his piest. In th(‘ follow inj^ year, he 
attend(‘d Sakina Banu Be^um, wliom Akhar sent to Kahul to advise 
his hrotluT, Mir/.a Muhamimul Hakim. In the ‘25th year, he served 
under Toc.lar .Mai aj^ainst the rebel ‘^Arah. 

The Tdixiqdt makes him a (oinmander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
that he was dead in 1001 . 

151. Khwaja Ibrahim-i Badakhshi. 

He is not mentioned in the Ma^’flsir and the Tdhaqnt. From the 
Akhdnulwd (II, p. *207) we .see that he was .la^iniar of Sakit (m the 
Mainjiuri District). Near this town then- were ei^ht villages inhabited 
by robliers. In conse(|uence of numerous <*omplamts, Akhar n-solved 
to surprise the dacoits. A ^reat numlier wt*re killed, and ab«>ut one 
thou.sand of them were burnt in <lwelhn^s m which they had fortified 
thems(‘lves. Akhar c.\po.sed himself to gn-at jlan^crs ; no le.ss than seven 

l|^t)\ar" I Mulk also apin-ao'd nn«l nmnlesl ii|>oii AhriKKiiih.ui. MubiuiiMiml HuMayn 
Mir/<\ joiiusl him. lioth .\hina<lah;el. .Akh.ir now r<‘«ol\«*U auain to i>o to (oijrat. 

This IS tim famous nine «ln\h mar<h(24th Kahi<; iptlHl, t«» 1th .|iini.i<la I, itsl); en/f 
p. 4.")H, note, Mvihamnia<l Hus.asn Mir/.i wan «Hplur*s| luul kilh-i|, ii]»pan ntl\ uithoiit tho 
order of the KmjKuor lkhti\.'»r nsuh uIs<» kilhsl. ,\klmr tlien retiirmi, and arroif*, nftfr 
an ah<tfnr<' of fordf lhrre '^lv^ at Fathpur Sikri, Hth .Innnula Jl, its! 

It has Ix'on atMi\e n-markol (p 40<i, 1 21) that tin* I.m krnm jvlition of tin* Ahharnfima 
ih lujt a trustworthy Mlition .\n extraordinary error oM urs in the e\eniH c»f the 17fh year. 
The e<litors ha\e dixided the work into Ihrcr, msteful of two parts- the A*in i Akhari, 
is the third jiart- and have ended their w*e«mcl \oliiine with the hirth of Danyal (2rid 
Jumaila I, OSO). M'heir third volume ofK-ns with the Ix-^inniriK of the Isth year (tlth 
Zi Qa*^da, flHO) Hem e the\ ha\e omitted the important eventh whi« h IfMik plac e laitwoen 
thoae two days, n: , the eom^uest <»f tJujral and the firat defeat c»f the Mir/.as. 
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arrows struck in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in a grain 
pit, which threw the officer W’ho was seated behind him with much force 
upon him. The fight chiefly took place in a village called in the MSS. 
or 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Sultan Ibrilhim of Awba (near Hirat) among 
Akbar’s grandees. His name is not given in the A‘in. He w\as the 
mabirnal im(4e of Nizam’^ VI- Din Ahmad, author of the TabaqclL He 
coiupiered Kama, on and the Daman-i Koh. 

i:i2. Salim Khan Kakar.- 

Several MSS. of the A^in call him Salim Khan Kdkar ^AU. The 
Akbarndma (*alls him Salim Khdn Kdkar, ot incv Ay Salim Khan, or Salim 
Khdn Sirmvr. The Tabaqdt has Salim Khdn Sirmur Afqhdn. 

He served in the beginning of the Oth year in the compiest of Mfilwa, 
and later under Mu^izz*‘ ’l-Mulk (No. (U) in Audh, and was present in 
the battle of Khayrribad. In 980, he took a part in tlu^ fight of Sarnfd. 
He then served in Bengal, and was jagirdar of Tajpur. In the 28th year, 
he accompanied Shfilibriz Khan (No. 80) to Bhati. As th(T(‘ were no 
garrisons hdt in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khan having gone to the frontier 
of Orlsa, Jaharl (vide p. 400, noO' 2) made an inroad from Kfu'h Bihar 
into Hhoraghfit, and took Tajpur from Salim's men, and Purni,a from the 
relations of Tarso Khan (No. ^12). .labari moved as far as Tanda. 
The Kotwfd, Hasan ‘^Ali, was sick, and Shayjffi Allah Bakhsh Sadr tied 
in precipitate hast(‘. Kortunately, Shaykh Karid arrived, and dahari 
witlulrew to Tajpur. In the TJnd year, Salim served under Matlab 
Khan (No. 8:1) against the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the llllril year, 
under Saduj Khan against the same Afghan rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

i:l:l Habib ‘^Ali lOian. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib ^Ali Khan mentioned 
on p. Ififi. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bayram Khan. In the third year 
when .Vkbar had marched to Agra, he ordereil IJabib to assist Qiya Kluin 
(No. :i:i) in the coiupiest. Towanls the end of the fourth year, .Vkbar sent 
him against Hantanbhur. This fort had formerly been in the possession of 
the Afghans, and Salim Shiih had appointed .Ihujhar Khan governor. 
On Akbar’s accession, dh. saw that he would not be able to hold it against 
the Imperialists, and handed it over to Ray Surjan (No. 99), who was then 
in the service of Rana Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 

I* I'luokh, lunotmi Aw «outh of Snnlkot. - B j 
1^* Should be Ormar.— B j 
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Abu attribut(*.s this want nf Mioivss partly to fati‘, partly to the 

C()nfu>ion wliu h Uayrain’s fall pn^iurod. 

In till' <ltli yrar (UtlS) In* vnrvnd nnih*r Ailhain (No. ItM, In Malwa. 
Acconlin;^ to till' IdlHiijat, lu' iIumI in *>70. 

l‘U Jagmal, umn^^nr hrotlu'r of UAja Hiliari Mai (No. -il). 

Ill' inu‘'t not 1)1* confoiiinlril with No. Ills, .lannial was nimtioniMl 
on p. :IIS. In tlif Stli yoar. In* wa^ iinnh' ^ovnnor of Mirtlia. in the 
iStli year, wln'ii Akhar manlnsl to Fatan and Almiatlahad. In' wa** juit 
in coininand of the ^ueat camp 

Ills son Knniidr. He generally h\ed with liis iiiicli* Raja Ihliari 
Mai at ('oiirt. When Ihri'diiin Un.'-aNii Mir/a threatened to invade the 
A^^a District, he was ordered hy the Raja to j^o to DiliH. In the ISth 
year, he joined .Vkhar at Ratan In the \ear. he acconipanieil .Man 
Sin;!h s expi'dition against Rrinfi Rartah. Rater, he s<*i\rd in Rcnjial, 
chielly uiidi-r Shahhaz Khan (No. S(i) When ShahlMZ returned unsuccess 
fully from Bhati (p. i:ks) Kan^ar, Savvid ‘^Ahd” ‘llah Khan (No. IS‘)), 
Raja (Joprd Mirzada ^All (No. l.VJ) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. 'I'liouj;!! surprised, the Imperialists 
held their jiround and killed Nawruz Bej^f Daiplu'd. the leader. Thev then 
joined Sln'ilihaz, and arrivi'd after a march of eiclit da\s at Sherpur 
Murclia. 

According to the T(0>(U{(tt, Kan^ar was in KMlI a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The jihrascoloj^y of some MSS implies that he was no longer 
alive in KMil. 

Rin Ulugh Khan Habshi. formerlv a slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Cujrat. 

(lidjl/ Khdn is Turki''h for the Rersian Khnn i Knldn (the great 
Khan). 

He rose to dignitv under .Mahmud of tJiijrat. The word Ihihshl, 
for which MSS often have HtnhiHshl, implies that he was of .\hvssinian 
extraction, or a eiinui’li. In the I7th vear. when \khar entereil for the 
first time Ahmadrihad, he was one of the first Ciijr.iH nobles that joined 
thi' Imjieriali.'ts. 

In the ‘J’Jnd vear. he .served with distimtion under Sadiij (No. Rl) 
against Raja Madhukar Buiidela. Zamindar of Cndcha. In the 2lth 
vear, he followed Sfnluj who hail been ordered to assist Raja Todar Mai 
on his expedition against the rebel ^.Vrah (Nivahat Khan) in Bihar. He 
comniamled the left wing in the tight in which K habit a (p. note 1) 
was killed. 

He died in IVngal. 
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136. Maqsud ^AU Kor, 

The Tahmidt says that Maqsud was at first in Bayram Khan’s service. 
He had been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akbarndma (II, 96) we see that he served under Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest of Gwilliyar. 

137. ftabul Khan. 

From the Akbarndma (II, p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s 
reign) we see that Qabfil Khan had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Kashmir frontier. One of the Zamindars of the District, named 
Jahil, made his submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over’ 
Qabfil, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal not only 
manag(‘d on various pretexts to send away Qabtil’s troops, but also his 
son Yadgar Husayn (No. 338), to Nawshahra. The Zamindars of the 
latter place opposed Yadgfir, and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted 
and wounded as lie was, Yadgar manageil to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected his men 
and fell over Qabfil, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Ramazan, 
978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the 
rebellious Zamindars were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

\'adgar Husayn recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarndma mentions another Qabfil Khan among the officers 
who served in the ^yghan war in Bengal under Mun^im Khan Khanan. 
He was present in tlie battle of Takaro,i and pursued the Afgjians under 
Todar Mai to Bhadrak (p. 406). 

Neither of the two Qabfil Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqdt and the 
Ma^dsir. 


Commamkr^ of Nine Hundred} 

138. Kuchak ‘^Ali Khan-i Kolabi. 

A'o/d/y is the name of a town and a district in Badakhshan, long. 70'^, 
hit. 30^. The District of Koh'ib lies north of Badakhshan Proper, from 
which it is separated by the ^Amfi (Oxus) ; but it was looked upon as 
part of the kingdom of Badafchan. Hence Kuchak ^Ali is often called 
in the Akbarndma Kuchak ‘»Ali Khan-i Badakh.shi. 


* Not nil MSS. of thi' have wonts ; thoy oount tho oftiotrs from No. 1.38 
to 17."» nmooiist tlio Hn/.nri.s. Jlut tho in'st MSS. havotlus mdittah. Iiithe hst.s of grandees 
in the IVidi.'^hahmlma ol.^o the fuanmh of Nine Hundretl wcurs. 
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He served under > 11111*^1111 Khan Zainan, and was present at the 
reconciliation of Haksiir (Huxar) in the lOtli year. 

He also served under Mun*'!!!! Khan in Henj^al, and held a coniiiiand 
in the battle of Takaro.i (j). ld(>). 

His sons are mentioned l>eK)W, No. I IS and No. 

lill). Sabdal Khan, Suinlml, a slavt* of Humavun. 

140 Sayyid Muhammad. >llr ‘^.\«11, a Sayvid of Amroha. 

Amr(>ha, fornu'rly a mm-h inon* important t«>\\n than now. hcloiijjs 
to the Sarkarof Samhal. Its Sayyuls lu-lon^asl toold familii*sof ^reat repute 
throughout Iiulia. Mir Sayyid .Muhammad had stinlied the llatlis and 
law under the he^t teachers of the aee. d'he father of the Historian 
Hada.oni \Nas his friend. .Vkhar made Sayyi<l Muhammad. Mir 
Whim tlu‘ learned were Itam.shed from t’ourt {ililixlj 1 ^uhuna) \\^' was 
ma<le j^overnor of Bhakkar.* He died there two years later in OSi (rn/c 
X(>s. 1 10 and 251). 

From tlu‘ AklxininiiHi, w<' se(‘ tliat S Muhammad witli other .\mrolui 
Sayyids served, in the ISth year, under S Mahmud of Harha in the 
expedition against Uaja Madhukar. 

He advi.s(‘d the Historian Hada.oni to laitiT the military service of the 
emj)er(>r, iiist(‘ad of trusting to learning ami to precarious Mmkul 1 
ind^tls/i tenur(‘s, an advice rt‘semi)lin;.j that <»f 1 <_ihafTar {rtdr 

No. 00, p, 151). S Muhammad's sons were <-ertainly all in the army ; 
ralf NovS. 251, 207, .‘Osh 

111. Razawi Khan, Mirza Mirak, a itazawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (No. 15). In tin* HHh year, he 
went to the ('amj) of tlie ImiHTialists to obtain pardon for Ins master. 
When in the 12th vear Khan Zarnan aj'ain r<‘bell»*d, Mirza Mirak was 
placed under the charge of Khan Harp Khan (No. t’»(l), but (led fnun his 
custody (at Dihli, HmUl.odl II, HM)). After Khan Zaman s (h*at h, In* was 
captured, and Akbar ordered him <laily to be thrown before a wdsl 
elephant ; but the driver was ordered to s|)are him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for ti\e day*^, wln-n at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was .set at liberty. Sln^rtly aft<*rwards he received a 
mansab, and the title of Haynn f\hon. In tin* ItJth year, he was made 
Diwan of .Iaunj)ur, and in the 21th year, Ikij^sln of Ben}j[al in addition 
to his former diitn-^. 

At th(! outbreak of the Benj^al Military Revolt (25th year), he, was 
with Muzaffar Khan (No. 57). His hardi behaviour towards tin* di.s- 
satisfied prandees is mentioned in the histories as one of the causes of 
^ In the 2<>th year {AUxirunmn 111, KtS). (HI, f». T."») Imx UH4. 
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the revolt. When the rebels had seceded (9th Zi Ilijjah, 987) and gone 
from Taiida to Oaur, Muzaffar sent Razawl Khan, Ray Patr Das (No. 196) 
and Mir Ahmad Munshi to them to try to bring them back to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everything might have ended 
peacefully wlien some of Ray Patr Das’s Rajputs said that the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Ray Patr Das mentioned 
this to Razawi Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. 
They took up arms and caught Ray Patr Das. Razawi Khan and Mir 
Ahmad Munshi surrendered themselves. 

The. Ma^dsir says that nothing else is known of Razawi Khan. The 
Tdbafidt says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and was 
dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mlrak Khdn, “ an old 
grandee, who died in 975 ” {Tahaqdt) ; or with Mlmk Bahadur (208). 

ShiThjahrin conferred the title of Razaud Khan on 8ayyid ‘’Ali. son of 
Sadr" s’-Sudur Mlran S. Oah’d of Bukhrira. 

112. Mirza Najat Kban, brother of Sayyid Parka, and 

1 19. Mirza Husayn Khan, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the 7Vdw/d/, were dead in 1001. Their 
nanu's are often wrongly given in MSS., which call them Najdhafy instead 
of i\ajd(y and IJasan instead of Iliisaijn. 

From th(‘ Akbarndiua (1, Dl) we see that both brothers accompanied 
llumavun on his march to India. 

Mirza Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). 
In the end of the 2 1st year, he w’as attached to the corps which under 
i^hihril) Khan (No. 26) moved to Khandesh. the king of which, Raja 
^.Mi Khan, had shown signs of disatlcction. Later, he served in Bengal. 
When the Military Revolt broke out, Bfiba Khan Qa(}shal (cn/c, p. 399, 
note 2), .labaii (p. 100), Vazlr .lamil (No. 2(K1), Sa^iid-i ^roqbrPl, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th Zi Hijja, 987, from Tanda to (laiir across 
the (hinges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself ; 
and when MuzalTar sent his grandees |Mir .lanu'd” 'd-Din Husayn Inju 
(No. 16 1), Razawi Khan (No. I ll), Timur Khan (No. 215), Ray Patr Das 
(No. 196), Mir Adham, Husayn lieg, Hakim Abu “1-Fath (No. 112), 
Khwaja Shams” 'd-Din (No. 159), .la^’far Beg (No. 98), Muhammad 
Quli 'rurkman (No. 203), Qa.sim Khan-i Si.stani, ‘^Iwaz Bahadur, Zulf 
^Ali Vazdi, Sayvul Abu Is-haq-i Safawi (No. 381), Mu/al\'ar Beg, etc.] 
to the banks of the (langes, where the rebels had drawn up their army, 
Mir Najat stayed with Vazir Jamil, although Mu^jalTar, who was Najat's 
father-in-law, fully expected him to join. He must have soon after left 
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the rebels and )Zone to Southern Heinjal ; for in tlie end »)f the ‘j.'ith year 
he was at Sat^aw Aim I-Im/.I mentions luni toj^ether with 

Murad Khan at Fathahad (No. :U), and Qi\a Khan m Orisa (N\>. 
as one of the fewthat re(»resented lmja‘nali''m m Henj^al {Aklntm. 111,‘JtH). 
Hut the^e three wert‘ to(» powerless to eheek the ndiels. Murad <lie(l, and 
Qiya was soon aft«T kilh'd hy the Afj^ans under Qutlu, who looked upon 
tlu‘ revolt as his opportunitv. Mir Najat also was attacked by (^utlu 
and defeated near Salimabad {Su!a\ luanabad), S. »d Hardwan. lli‘ tied 
to the Hortujiuese uovernor of llu^lid Haba Khan Qa<[shai sent t»ne 
of his (»llieers to liold of Najat ; Imt the ()llieer hearinj^ of QutbVs 
victory, attacked the Af;Jians near Manj^jalkot, N.K. of Hardwan. (^utlu, 
however, was a^ain victorums. » 

ll,‘i Sayyid Hashim, son of Sawid Mahnual of Harha. I'n/c 
No. lOo, p. tOl. 

1 1 1 Ghazi Oan-i Badakhshi. 

In Mss., (ihdzl is often altered to aial to linkhsln, 

and as (_jhazl Kban's first tith* was i^hrJ /xlnlu, his name is often con- 
founde<l with No Otlier (thnzl Khdus have been meiitione(l abovi*, 

on j)|). .‘V.M), IIS. 

fjha/,i Khan's name was lyV/i Ni/am. lie had studie<l law and lladis, 
under Mulhl ‘'Isam” ’dd)in Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of iIk* 
most leaiiK'd of the a^^e. lie was als(» tlie inurld of Sha\k[) llusayn of 
I^wara/an, a renowned Sufi. Ihs ac<piircments procure<l him access (o 
the court of Sulavman, hin<.t of HadaKhshan (No. 5), who conferred upon 
him tlu‘ title of Qdft Khdn. At the death of lluma\ un, Sulavman, wishm|.t 
to profit bv the distracted stat»‘ of the countrv, mo\(*d to Kabul and 
besicf^fcd Mun^mi (No. 11). .\fter the sie;;^. lasted for .some tune. 
Sulavman smit (^a/1 t(» .Mim^im to prev.ul <»n him to surrender. Hut. 
Mun^im (l(‘tame(l him htr se\ eral days, and treat^Ml him “to the most 
sumptuous fare, such as Ikidaldjshis cannot enjov e\en in pea<’eful times 
Tlu^ jiood dinners made such .in mi])ress,i()n on t^ta/.i Khan that he advised 
Sulavman to raise the sie^e, as then* was no lack of provisi(»ns in the 
fort. Siilayman theren|)on returned to Ikulakhshan 

Subs(*<|uentlv Qa/i Klian left his mast^T, and went to India. .\t Kli.nipfir 
he was introduced to the eiMpen»r on his return from .Jaun|»rir (, I/iAur??., 
Ill, So). He received .several presf‘nts, an<l was aj»[)omte(| l*(inid}ir/n 
writer (]). lJ7‘i). Akb.ar soon discovered in him a man of ^reat m.sij.dit, 
and made him a Commander of One 'Ihoiisaml. He also bestowed u[;on 


* Tho MSS. of the ALftarnaina call him liarUih fi'ir I’irtn'ji, «)r l*nrUVt Firtn'p. 
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him the title of OMzi Khan, after he had distinguished himself in several 
expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh’s 
corps in the war with the Rana. Though his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh as tuyul, and distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the same time that Sultan IGiwaja died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works (vide Bada,oni III, 153). 

The sijda, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention (vide \). 167, note). 

His son Husdm^ 'd-Dln. Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, and sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly a change came over Husain, and though a young man, he 
ex[)ressed to the commander his wish to resign the service and live as 
a facjlr at the tomb of Nizam'* ’d-Din Awliya in Dihll. The Khan Khanan 
[)crsuuded him in vain to give up this mad idea ; but Husam next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body with clay and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resigna- 
tion. llusarn lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihli. Khwfija BaqI 
Billah (born at Kabul and buried at Dihli) conferred on him power of 
“guiding travellers on the road of piety’'. He died in 1031. His wife 
was Abu 'l-Kazl’s sister. She gave at the recpiest of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwlshes, and fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

1 15. Farhat ]^an, Mihtar SakaJ, a slave of Humayun. 

’riie MSS. have Sakd*’! and Saknhl. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in 
the war between Humayun and Mirza Kamran, when many grandees 
joined the latter. In a fight, Beg Babii of Kolab lifted up his sword to 
strike Humayun from behind. He inksed and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, and put to flight. When Humayun left L<ihor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed Shiqddr of 
Ijiihor.* Subsequently, Mir Shah Abu '1-Ma‘alI was appointed Governor 
of Lfilior. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 

’ AktxumA'Hia I, 411). At the same time, Mir Babu.s (Xo. 73) was appomtwl Fnu’jdar 
of the Panj&b, MIr/a Shah Sultan wa.s made Amin, and Mihtar Jauhar, treasurer. 

Humiyiin ua.s on the 2‘Jth Muharram, 9l»2, at Bigram, eroased the Indus on the 5th 
Safar, when Bayram arrivetl from Kabul, waa at liiihor on the 2nd Rabi<; II, and at 
Sarhind, on the 7th Kajab. 
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After Akbar's accession, Farhat was inaile TmjuUlar of Kt)rra. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Muhammad Uusavn Mirza near 
Ahmadabad. When the Mirza was brought in a prisoner. Farhat refused 
him a drink of water which lie had asked for ; but Akbar gave him some 
of his o\Mi water, and remonstratetl with Farhat for his cruelty. In the 
19th year, he .^»*rved in Hilmr aiul was made of Ara. In the 

21st year (981), (lajjiati (p. 1:17) de\astated the district. Farhang Kjian, 
Farhat's son, marched against him. but was repuKiMl and slain. Farhat 
then moved against the enemy to aveiigt* the <leath of his son. but met 
with the same fate {niU' No. 80). 

IKl. Rumi Kian, Tstad .lalabi ('), of Rum. 

He is not mentioneil in the 7’u/xf//d/ and the and but nir(‘ly 

in the Ahhinulnui. In the 20th year, he and Ihnp Khan (No. t>0) and 
^ Abd“ 'r-Rahman Beg (No. 18(>) accompanied a party of Begains from ( ’ourt 
on their road to Makkah. 'Pin* party con.sisted of (Julbadan Begam. Salima 
Sultan Begam, ijaji B(‘gam, (lul^^azar Begam, Sultan Bcgam (wife of 
Mirza ‘iAskari), I nun Kulsum Begam (gramblaughter of (lulbadan 
Begam), (Jujnar Agha (one of Babar's wives), Bibi Saliva, Bibi Sarw i 
Said and Shaham Agha (wives of llumayun), and Salima Khanum 
(daughter of Jvhi/r j^waja). 'Pliev h*ft in Rajab, 9811. 

Rumi Khan has al.so been mentione<l above (No. 111). 

117. Samanji Khan Qurghuji (ceA* No. HH)). 

He was a grandi'cof llumayun. During the reign of Akbar. lie reached 
the dignity of a ('ommander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tofnt<j(lt says he 
was, in HM)1, a (Vunmander of 2,0(Kt. In the .same, work la; i.s calleil 
a Miujhul. 

In the beginning of the Gth year (middle of 908) be .sjtvcsI in .Malwa 
under Adham Mian (No. 19) and was present m the batth* of Sarangjalr. 
In the 9th year, he itrcoinpanied .Muhammad Dasim Mian-i .Nishapurl 
(No. 10) and pursued ^Alxl” llah Kh an 1 zbak (No. II). In the 1.9 h year, 
he was ordered, together with A.‘<hraf Kh an Mir .Munshi (No. il), to go 
to llantanbhur and supjin'.ss the disturbances create»i bv .Mirza 
Muhammad llu.sayn in Malwa. Later, he held a /d//7r in .\ra.’ He jr»ined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing hini'-elf of their sellishnesH, 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the :i9th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later. His sons received employments m the army. 

From the Akharndma (III, IbO) we .see that he also servecl in the 

* The hrti .-li/W/i. At th«* oiitt)reak the Military Revolt, he wam 

Jagirddr of the Ara Diitriet {Ak^Kirn. HI, 244)* 
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21st year under ^an Jaluln (No. 24) and was present in the battle of 
Ag Mahall. In the 30th year, he was in Malwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin e()r[)s. Two years later, he served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) 
against Uaja Madhukar. 

148. Shahbeg Khan, son of Kuchak ‘^Ali Khan of Badakhshan 
(Nos. 138 and 380). 

His name is not given in the Ma^dm and the Tahaqdl. Amir Beg, 
a Pansadi under Slu’dijahan, appears to be his son. 

] 49. Mirza Husayn Khan, brother of Mirza Najat Khan (vide No. 1 42). 

1.50. Hakim Zanbil, brother of J\Iirza Muhammad Tabib of Sabzwar. 

Zanbll means “ a basket In the list of the physicians of tlie Court, 

lower down, he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Badri,oni says, he was a 
mufjorrih, or [)ersonal attendant on the emperor.^ 

1.51. Khudawand Khan-i Dakhini. 

Khudawand Khan was a Nizamshahi Grandee. As his fatlier was born 
at ^bishdiad, ]^. is often called Ma.shjmdl. He was of course a Slii^’ah. 

He was a man of imfm.sing stature, and well known for his {)ersonal 
courage'. When Khwaja Mirak of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz 
Khan, was the Vakil of Murtaza Nizam Sluih, ]Hi. rose to dignity. He 
held sev('ral districts in Hanw* as jagir. The Masjid of Bohankhera - 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtaza of Sabzwar (No. 162) commanded the 
army of Harar, and was fio longer able; to withstand Sah'ibat Khan C'hirgis 
in th(‘ Dakhin, ]Hi. accompanied M. Murtaza to Hindustan. Both were 
well reeeived by Akbar, and ]^. was nuide a Commander of One Thousand. 
He receive'd Patau in Cujrat as titi/fiJ. 

He was married to Abu ‘l-Fazl's sister, and died at Kari in the end 
of the 31tli year, before the middle of 998 (Badd^onl II, 372, wliere in the 
Tdrlldi of his death tlu' word Dakhini must be weitten without an h). 

OiK'e .Vbu l-Fazl had invited several grandees, Khudawand among 
them. The dislies placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different 
kinds of vegetables, whilst the other guests had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took oft’enct', and went away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abu 4-Fazl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hiiaiustani 
custom, disliked Abu l-Fazl, and never went again to his house. 
“ Hence Dakhinis are notorious in Hindustan for stupidity.” 


* The Kdit. Bibl. Indifjv of Jhula.oiii(IIf, Uif) c.-vlls him uronulv Hakim Zina! Shinizi. 

Zimvl is the reading of bad .M.SS.,nnd is oftru altered toShirdzi. Other bad MSS. 

have Ranbal. 

* Rohankhora lie.s in West Harar, in the di.striet of Buldana. In Abu ’I FazTs list 
of pargaOM in Sarkar Talingana, there iR one ealled Qirydt i I^midieand Khan. 
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The Tnhatfit puts W\. ainon^ the (’oininaiulers of Fifteen Humlreil, 
and says that lu‘ died in Wo. The .U<t*(7.wV lias tH)7. 

lo2. Mirzada ‘'Ali Khan, son of Muhtarain He^d 

He served in tin* tUh year in M;'dua during the expedition against 
^Abd“ llah Khan IV.hak (No. It) In the ITtli year, he siTvcil in the 
(hijrat war under tlie Khan i Kalan (No. lt»). 'INvo years later. In* eoin- 
iiianded an t*\petliti(in aj^aiust Khan Kasu, wh(» with a corps of 

Af^ians ravaged tlu‘ frontiers t»f Bihar. In the ‘Jdrd V(‘ar. lie aetamipanied 
Shalilu/ Klian in the war with Itana Bartah.- He then ser\ed m Bihar 
under h^an-i A^/aiu (’Joth vear) and in Beniral under SlifililKi/ Khan [vnlc 
No. BH. p. iNd). In the ')(Uh vi'ar (ttttd) In* was prc.^etit in the lij^ht with 
Qutlu lu'ar .Manj'.dkot (Banlwan). In th<* iHst year, he wa.s ordered to 
join C,)asuu Khan (No. 59), who was on his way 1<» Kashmir. Not loiii^ 
after, in 9!t5 {'Vlnd yt'ar) he was Killed in a ti}.tht with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial delaehmc'nt under Sayyid ‘'Ahd” ‘llah Khan 
(No. 18!)). 

Bada,iud (HK !>• d«(i) .says he was a po(‘t. He plae<*.s his death in !)!)h. 

15;l Sa^adat Mirza, .son of l^i/.r ]^waja Khan (p. ;^!)1, noti-). 

151 Shimal Khan Chela. 

means “ a sla\e 'Phe Tithtnidi says he was a l^urehi, or armmir- 
hearer of tin* emperor, and a j^emal ('ompanion. He was madi* a Ibr.an. 
and was no longer alive in ltM)l. 

In tin* 9th year, he assistisl in the eaptun* of J^waja Mu^a/./,am, 
In the ‘J()th year, lie served m tin* war aeainst ('handr Sen, durmj' which 
dalal Khan (No, 215) had lost his life, ainl afterwards under Sayyi(l 
Ahmad (No. !)1) and Slu’dihaz (No. 80) m tin* ex]M*<lition to Siwaiia. 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Sayvid from Tahri/,. 

The Ta}KUi<lt calls him a Turkman, ainl .savs, In* was dead in lool. He. 
served in the I9th vear with Mir/.ada ‘’Ali Khan (.No. 152) against (,);i''mi 
Khan Ka.su. 

He may lx; the Shfili ( ihazi Khan mentioned below under No. Ibl. 

I5(j. Fazil B^an, .son of Khan-i Kalan (No. Ml). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 5.59. 

1.57. Ma^'^um Khan, son of Mu^^in’* ‘d Dm Ahmad Faraiikhridi 
(No. 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma^sfirn Khan-i Kabuli (p. 170, note), 

‘ He is nl.HO (allot .t/i'r /}(/ A li Klein. My text iilition Iwih wron^rly Mirvi qAlt 
Khan For Muhtarain in.'iny MS.S. read urtaij^ly Mahratn 

His father, Muhtaram Bee, w.as a jrrandee of Hurnayfirrs t'ourt 

* Generally called in the Histones Jtand Kikd. 


ai 
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Ma^^sum was made a Hazdrl on the death of his father, and received 
^azipur as tuyul. He joined To<jlar Mai in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over to the rebels (pp. 376-7). Not long afterwards, Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade the Panjab, and as the 
emf)eror had resolved to move personally against him, Ma'^sum thought 
it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpur and drove away Tarso Khan’s 
men (No. 32). As Akbar kad known him from a child, he was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpur, and accepted Awadh as tuyul. 
This M. (lid ; but he continued to recruit, and when Slu'ih Quli Mahram 
and Baja Bir Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shfihbaz Khan, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to punish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town ; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamindars for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not have e.scaped. About this time one 
of his frieiuls of tlie name of Ma(isud joined him and sup[)lied him with 
funds. M. coll(Yted men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahra.ich. Vazir Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hajipur against 
him ; but M. esca|)(^d them. After plundering the town of Muhammada- 
bad, he, rcsolvcsl to surprise Jaunpur, when the tuyuldilrs of the district 
marched against him. Being hard pres.sed, he applied to M. ^Xziz Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana ^lihsi, Sarkar Champaran, as tuyul. But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M.^^AzIz prepared to punish him, he applied 
for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar's mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed 
on the road. An inquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khan Quehin. 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar. He joined Hiimayun on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Karam 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’s 
grandees went over to him, and the emperor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahak (Jj' 1^) and Bamiyan, where he hoped to find 
faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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to hrin*; liiiii correct information, lait Tolak ali>ne returned. For his 
faithfulness he was made Qurhegi. 

Tolak accompanied Humavun to India. After the emperor’s death, 
he belonged to those who supporttsl the vounj» Akhar, and was instru- 
mental in the capture at a dinner party of Mir Shah Ahu '1 Ma^^ali. .Vfler- 
wards, T. went to Kabul, when* he remained for a lon^^ time. In the 7th 
year of Akbar’s rei^^m, he was sinhlenly imprisoned by the youni» and 
ha.^tv ( iliani Khan, son of Mun’^im Khan (No. 11), who was in ihar^e of 
Kabul. 'I’olak managed to e.st'ape, ami wauit to Hab.’i Khat fm. his jauir, 
collecting men to take revenge on (diant. A fa\ourable opportunity 
presented itself wlnm (_lhanl iine dav hail left K.Mnil for a phoa* called 
J\hwaja Savvaran (^-1 tt) waylav a <*aravan fr<nn Ikdkh. He, 

was ju^t feasting with his companions, when 'I'ol.dc Khan fell upon 
them. (Jhani. who was drunk, was caught. an«l 'I'olak marched to Kh w aja 
Awash ( a place two kos distant from K;ibul. lint Im wa.s 

opposed bv Kazll Heg (Mun^’im's brother) and his snn ,\bu I h'alh (calle<l 
wrongly ^Afxk' l-Fdth, on p. 31»'^), ami thought it a<lvisable to let t thani 
go. t ihani imnnaliatelv collected men ami pursued Tolak, w ho now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan. Hhani o\<*rtook him nciir tin* Ab i (JJjorband 
and killed Hfiba (^uchin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak himself ami his soir Isfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arri\e<l safely in India, .\kbar ga\e lolak 
a jagir in Mfdwa, where \\v, remained for a long tune. 

In the ‘JHth yi‘ar, T. .served under Khan K ha nan (No. ‘J'.l) in .Midwa 
and (iujrat.aml defeated Sayyid Dawlat m Kambha.it. 11.* distinguished 
him.self in the fights with Mu/alTar, and served umh*r (,)uhj KJiaii (No. 42) 
in the compie.st of Hahroch. In the :^(Hh vear, he was attached to the 
corps which under M. ^Azv/. Koka was lobe .s<‘nt to the Dakhm. Having 
indulged in slaiuler during the di.sagreemeiit between M. ^A/i/. Koka and 
Shihab'* ’d-Din, he was imprisoned. After his n lease he was MUit U> 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he .served umh-r .Man Singh against the 
Af{,ians. 

He died in the beginning of the list year (HH)I). 

159. Khwaja Shams" ’d-Din Khawafi. 

KhdU'an means “corning from Khawaf which is a district and 
towui in Khura.san. Our maf)S have “ lyhaff or “ J^af , dm^ weat of 
Hirat, between Ut. Gtr and Gl . According to the I HuUldn, 

“ Khaw'af is a large towm belonging (at the time, the, author wrot-<,*) Uj the 
revenue district of Nishapur. Near it lies on one side Bushanj which 
belongs to the districts of Hirat, and on the other ZOzan. Khawaf 
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contains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sira wand, and 
Kharjard).” Amin Kazi in his excellent Haft Iqlim says that the district 
of Khawaf is famous for the kings, ministers, and learned men it has 
produced. The dynasty called, Al-i Muzalfar, of whom seven kings ruled 
for 59 years over Fars and Shiraz,^ were Khawafis. The author of the 
Zakhlral'^ 7 Khawdnin says that the people of Khawaf wore known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Sluih ^ Abbils-i Safawi, in the beginning of his reign, 
came to iChawfif, lie forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Shi^'as, the companions of the Prophet (sabh-i sahdba) ; but as the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Masjid. Although then no one was converted, the Khwafis are 
now as staunch 8hi^as as they were formerly bigoted Sunnis. 

Khwaja Shams'^ ’d-I)in was the son of Khwaja ^Ala^-^ 'd-Din, who was 
a man much respected in Khawaf. Shams accompanied Muzaffar 
Khan (No. 57), his countryman, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the. Military llevolt, he was caught by the rebels, and Ma^^sum-i Kribuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the rc<|ucst of ^Arab Bahadur he was let olf and 
placed und(‘r ‘’Arab's chargi*, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shams eluded his vigilance, and fled to Singram, Baja of Kharakpur 
(Bihar). As the roads W(*re all h(‘ld by the ndiels, Shams could not 

^ 'I’Ik'V Hua'iimlx'd to 'nnu'ir, 'Hio tlifctoru'H tlisaurco rojiuntiiiii tho lioioth of their 
reign, some gi\e fiT \eivrs, fiom a ir 711 to 7‘,)S. 

Amin Ita/i n\entions also s(^\e^al Icanusl ju<'n and va/irs hesidos thos(‘ mentioiu'd in 
the niul relates sotmuirnaalotes dinstrating the provethial sagaeit\ and ([m<'k- 

wUtednoss of the ii\hal)itants of K haw .'if 

'I'he numher of RJiawfifls in tin- service of the Mughul (‘inpcrors was ('onsiderable. 
One IS mentioned below, No IU7. 'I’he Ma^asir has notes on the follow ing •- Mir/.a <? I/,/at 
(under .lahangir) ; Mlr/,a .\hmael, and Mn<itamiel iKhan Muhammad .Salih (under SliTdi* 
jahan) ; Sawid Amir Klian .shaNlJh Mir, l^waja Mir Khaw.ifi Salabat hyian, <ilna\at 
Khan, and Mujrtafa h^-ln (uiuh'r Awrang/ib). 'I’lie li.^ts of grandee's in the> IViilishahnama 
meutiem se\eral either l^iaw.efis In later time's we have the name eif <iAhel" ’r-Ha/ziui 
i^amieam'' M-Dawla Awranirfibadi, who was mnreleri'el in 1171 Ills anee'>te)r, Mir Kam.d'' 
M-Din lyiawan, has seiweal nneler .\hb.ir 

For Khau'i'ifi Mome MSS. ha\o Kh'ifi The Histeirian Muhammael Mashim Khafi 
Khan has also bi'en .'^ujipose'el to be a Kliaw a fi. though it must be obser\t'el that geographical 
title’s are rare. 'I'here are a fe'w , as llfinii Kh'ni, Kh-'ni, Ihihc^hi Khan. 'I’lieautliors 

of the P(i d t shit hn lima and tlm ne\e'r use* the feirm Kh ifi. 

* Singram later tenight with Sh.lhlM/, hUian (No SO), anel ce'eleel Kent Mahela. 'I'hongh 
ho never went to Court, he renuuiu'el in .siibmis.sie)n te> the ImjK'nal go\ernors eif Hihar 
and Hengnl. In the tiist \e'ar .bdiringir’s leign, .lah.'engir Qnli l^an L.ila Jieg, gmerimr 
of Jlihar, sent a eeirps again.st Singram, who was killeel in a tight llis son tuineel Muham- 
madan, anel lee'ciNe'el the name' “ H.ija Ho/-af/.t'in ", was eemlirmed in his /aminelferis, 
«nd rcaeheel, niide-r .lahangir, the elimiity e>f a Commanelor of Fifte'en Hundroel. Cndor 
8hahjahan, he serseel with Mahabat, Kh.'en in Baikh, against .Ihuj.ir Singh Biinelela, m 
the siege of Farenela, anel wa.s at his ele-ath iii BU4 a Cemunniuler eif Two Thousand. His 
son, Baja Bihrii/, serNoel in Q.>'^daluer, m tlm war Is'twtH'n Awrang/.ib and Shfeh Shuja<J, 
anel (listingnislied himse'lf m the seeemel eeme^uost of Faliimau (4th \car of Awrangzib). 
Uaja Bihruf dieel in the vSth \ear of Awrangzib's roign. Fn/e Ib-oeowlings, Asiatic Society 
Bengal, for 14eccmber, 1870. 
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make his way to the Imperial army. He eolleeted men, attacked the 
rebels, and carried oil some of their <*attle ; ami wlieii some time after 
dis.sc‘iisions broke <Jiit amonj' the mutineers, he found nu'ans to csca|K». 
Akbar n‘ceivctl him \Nith e\erv distinction, and appointed him, in the 
sam*' year (‘Jtitli) to su[u*rintend the Imildiii'i of Kort Afak (built 990 1) 
on tin* Indus, near winch the Imperial camp then was.' 

After tiu'i. Shams \\,is f(»r some time Hiwanof Kabul In the :i‘.hh year. 
win*n Quiij Khan (No. l‘J) afttT tin* (h*ath of Qasim Kh.'in (No o9) wan 
made Sfibadar of K.lbul, Shams was made Diwan of tin* empin* {Ifuron-i 
Aa//), vnr Qulij.- When Akbar in the Klnl year, aftrr a n*si(h*nce of 
f()urt(*cn years in tin* Panjab, niovod to .\^ra to ]»ro(‘«*(*d to tin* Dakhin, 
tin* Ih'ifams with IVnna* I^urram (Shrdijahan) were left m Labor, and 
Shams was jmt in char^n* of tin* Panjab. in which ollice he jontmued, 
after .Vkbar's motln*r had returned, in tin* 1 1th year, with tin* PceaiuH 
to A^^ra. 

Shams died at Lfilior in tin* loth year (1008). 'I'ln* family vault 
which he had built in*ar Hfiba Masan Abdfd having lM*en used for otln*r 
pur|»ost*s (p. I(i9) In* was buried in la'dior in that <piarter of tin* town whi<‘h 
he had built, and which to his honour was <*alh‘d l\h(iiv<( fl fxlnt. 

lb* is said to havi* b(*i*n a man of simph* manners, hoin'st and faithful, 
and practical in tran.sactin^ busine.ss. 

Like Shavkh Karid-i HuUiarl (No. 99), whom In* in many r(*sp(*cta 
resembles, In* died ('hildh*.ss. 

Ills brother, Khwa'iia Mfiinin Khawafi, was made, on his death, Diwiin 
of the Panjrd). Mumitrs son, ^Abd" LKhalni was a favourite of Asaf 
Khan IV (p. 898). He wa.s killed by Mahabat Khan, wln*n Asaf had been 
removed by Mahilbat from Fort Atak and imprisone<L 

100. Jagat Singh. (*lde.st of Uaja Man Sin;fh (No. .‘>9). 

Kuwar dagat Singh served in tin* Lind year under Mirza .bi^’far Aaaf 
Khan (No 98) against Kaja Rasu, zamindar of Man and Pathan (Nurpilr, 
N.K. Panji'ib). In the 41th year (10<)8) wln*n Akbar moved to Malwa, and 
Prince Salim (Jahangir) was ordered to move against Kami Amr Singh, 

^ The author of the Mu'i ’I Ka/l’iT rf\inolo('y of the tintm* " ;\t<ih ”, 

winch was uneu on i). 40t, note He aUo that Home «leroe it from tie- llimli, aUtk, 
i>re\ention.ahar.“ because HimtuH w ill not p. bey.ml ih- I mUuh ' Ibil there ih no itintanco 
on recorfi that Himlus ever flid obje. t to . r*.*-** the Itelu** llhai^w.in I>iih. Man SiiiKh, 
anU others were eovernors of K.thnI anU ZahuliHt.in aiifl haU th'ir ltaj))nl>i there; 
an<l <lnnnu' the reiyn of Shahjahrin, the It.'ijinit.H .lif^tnioui'.tieU themH< l\<H in the conquest 
of lialkh and tlie sicue (.f gamiahAr. Fort I uilt in ‘r.tO <>1 li 

Abu ’l-Ka/1 set%moloyy i** aU<Klo'ibtful , form the Allxirnamn (II, he rmntions 
the name “ .Vfak ’ hmu Iwfore tlie huihlmu of the lo.rt (III, 

* The twelve Dlwaiis, who in ItXKt had Ix-^-n appoinl<'<l to the 1*2 SfihaM. w» re under 
his orders. JJiimu-t Aw// is the name as Vu Jr t /.a//<»r IV/rfr-i wufh^f, or merel> lVi^rr. 
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Man Singh was called from Bengal, and Jagat Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as nd*^feof his father. While still at Agra, he died from excessive 
drinking. Regarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 323 and No. 175. 

Maha Singh, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His 
youth and inexperience inclined the Afgjians under *^Usman and Shujawal 
Khan to attack him. They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das (No. 336), near Bhadrak in Orisa (45th year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in 1009 the Afgjians near Sherpfir 
‘^Atiiji, between Shi,url (Sooree) in Bfrbhum and Murshidabad, recovered 
Lower Bengal and Orisa. 

Maha Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161. Naqib IHian, son of Mir ^Abd'* ’1-Latif of Qazwin. 

Khan is the title of Mir Okiyas” kl-Din Ali. His family belongs 
to the Sayfi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Ya^ya was “ a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proticiency in 
the knowledge of history, that he was accjuainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own time.” 

“ In the opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Shah 
fahmasp-i Safawi, who called him Yahya ]\Ia^aum,^ and was treated by 
the king with such distinction, that liis enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron’s mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir ^Abd“ ’1-LatIf, were the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of Azarbayjan, to order Mir Yahyii 
and his son, together with tlieir families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan. 
At that time, his second .son, ^Ala^'‘ ’d-Dawla was in Azarbayjan, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his father. ]\Iir 
Yahya, being too old and intirm to (lee, accompanied the king's messenger 
to Isfahan, an<l died there, after one year and nine months, in a.h. 962, 
at the age of 77 years.” ^ 

“ Mir ‘^Alxb* ’1-Latif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's 

^ l.e. exonjpt, probftbly from losing lifo and property for his attachment to Sunnism. 

■ Mir Yabyii i.s tho author of an historical eomiiendium called 
composed in 15H. Vide Klliot’s Bibl. Imlex to the Histunans of India, p. 129. His second 
son *jAla<i'‘ ’d-Dawla wrote under tho iMwlical name of Kami, and is tho author of tho 
Nafa*’is<* 7- a ”, or work on literature. IJada.oni (III, 97) says he compo.sed 

% Qa^ida in which, according to the manner of ShKahs, he abused the companions of the 
Prophet and the Sunnis, ami among tho latter his father and elder brother {<; A bd” ’1-Latif), 
whom he uawi to call Ha^rat-i Aqii, as he hatl been his teacher. But the verse in which 
he cursed his relations is ambiguously worded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahya’s death two years earlier. 
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communication, fled to Giland and aftorwanls at the invitation of the 
emperor Hiimayfin went to Hindustan, ami arrived at ('ourt with his 
family just after Akhar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with ^reat kimlness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akhar knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of Hatiz. The Mir was a man of great elcMpience ami of excellent ilisposi- 
tion, and so nuKlerate in his religious sentiments,- that eai h party used 
to revile him for his imlilTerefice.” 

“ AVhen Bayram Khan had im-urre<l the disph'asure (if tin* emperor 
and had left Agra and proce(‘d(‘d to Alwar with tin* inttaition, as il was 
siippos('d, of exciting a nOiellnm in the Banjab, the (‘mperor sent tin* Mir 
to him, t() dissuade him from .such an open breach of lidelity to his 
sovereign.'’ Elhol, Imler, l.r. 

Mir ‘^Abd'* 'l-Latif died at Sikri on tin* bth Bajab, ItSl/* and was 
buried at Ajmir m*ar the Dargiih of Mir Sayvid llu.sayn Khmg Suwar. 

^Abd” 'l-Latif had several sons. The following are mentiom'd : 1. Naijib 
Khan ; 2. Qamar Khan ; Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed 
in 981 at Fathjiur by a fall from his hor.s(*, while playing hocki'y with the 
emperor (Bad. II, 2)10). For Qamar Khan, ra/c No. 212. 

Nacpb Khan arriv<*d with his father in India, wln*n Akbar aft(*r his 
accession was still in the Banjrd) {Afchani. II, 22) ami soon became a 
personal friend of the emperor (II, 281). In the lOth yciir, In* conveyed 
Akbar's pardon to Khan Zaman, for whom Mun^^im Khan lunl intercedecl 
(II, 281). In the 18th year, N. accom[)anied the (‘inperor on the foreisl 
march to Batan and Ahmadrdjad (p. 181, note), and m tin* following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 21.st year, he took part in the exp(‘dition to 
Idar (Ilf, 105) and was .sent in the following yi*ar to .Malwa or (lujrat, 
after the appointment of Shihj'ib to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt in Bengal, X. with his brother Qamar JhUian serviid 
under To(Jar Mai and Sa<li([ Khan in Bihar again.st Ma'^sum i Kiibuli 
(III, 273). In the 20th year, he received the title of Nru/lh K lulu A Though 

» The MSS, of the Ma*-(tMir have JL.- ; ho alno Bmla.onl, I r 

* He wa.s the tirHt that taiif^ht Akbar the principle of i kull, " with all,” 

the PerHiaiitcrm which Abu 'l-Fa/,! ho often uhch t*) cIcm^'iIk* Akbar n polo v of tolcriilion, 
Abu ’l-Fazl {AkfHvn 11, 2:i) nayu that <;AUl*> ’l-Utif wan a<(U»«'<l in IV-rnia of Ihuiik a 
Sunni and in Hindustan of in’inj' a Shi^ali, 

* Klliot liaH by mistake tl7l. The Tnrikh of hiH death in the M<rni.\r and Ii(ulA,onl 
(TIT, p. 99) is fnUir-i o/-» Ya Sin/* the pride of the demcndanlH of ViiHiri (the Proph('t) ” 
981,* if the lon^r aUJ in al Ixi not counted 2, but 1. 

< Kewal Ram, according to Klliot, nays in the Tnz1ciml>^ 'I Utmira*- that the title wan 
conferred on Naqib Ixhan in the 2oth year for hm gallant londiict m reiK'lling a night 
attack made by .Ma^ifjum Kha’ci Kabuli on the ImfierialintH under To.lar Mai and 
Khan. This night attack is related in the Akharnnma (III, 29:i). The light twik place 
in the 25th year, near Gaya ; but Abu ’i-FazJ aaya nothing of Nafp'b’a “ gallant conduct ** ; 
he does not even mention hia name. 
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during the reign of Akbar, he did not rise above the rank of a Hazdrl, 
he possessed great influence at Court. He was Akbar’s reader, and super- 
intended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, mentioned on p. 110. 
Several portions of the TdrlMi-i Alfl also (p. 113) are written by him. 

Naqib had an uncle of the name of QazI ^Isfi, who had come from 
Iran to Akbar’s Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Chazi 
Khan {vide No. 155). Akbar married the latter to Sakina Jhinu Begam, 
sister of Mirza ]\Iuhammad Hakim (Akbar s half-brother) ; and as 
Naqib Khan, in thq 38th year, reported that Qazi ‘^Isa had e.xpressed a 
dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. 
Thus two of Naqib’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the ac(;essioii of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1,500 
(Tuzuk, p. 12). He died in the 9th year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) 
at Ajmir, and was buried at the side of his wife within the enclosure of 
Mu^^in-i Chishti’s tomb {Tuzuk, p. 129). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Mahmud, Munshuf’ d-Mmnalik, who had been for twenty-live years in 
Akbar’s service (Bada,oni III, 321). 

Na([ib’s son,‘’Al)d"'l-Latif, was distinguished forhisac(|uirements. He 
was married to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) and died insane. 

Naqib Khan, like his grandfather, e.xeelled in history. It is said that 
he knew tfie .seven volumes of the limezal"' by heart, dahangir, 

in his Memoirs, [)rai.ses him for his remarkable meiiiory, and Bafla,oni, 
who was Na(jib’s .schoolfellow and friend, says that no man in Arabia or 
Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on being asked how 
many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he re.sponded 
instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

102. Mir Murtaza Khan, a Sabzwari 8ayyid. 

Mir Murtaza Khan was at first in the service of Adil Sluih of Bijapur. 
Murtaza Nizam Slu’di called him to Ahmadnagar, and made liim Military 
Governor of Barar, and later Amir’* l-Umara*’. He succe.ssfully in voided, 
at Nizam Sluili’s order, ‘^Adil Slu’di’s dominions. But Nizam Shah sulTered 
from in.sanity, and the government was left in the hands of his Vakil, 
Shah Quli Sahlbat Khan ; and as he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the (ui/ulddrs of Barai, were dissatisfied. Salabat Khan being 
bent on ruining tliem, Mir Murtaza lyiiidawand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
Kliiin-i Shirazi and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. Salabat 
Khan and Sluihzada ^liran Husayn surpri-'^ed them and routed them. 
Mir Murtaza lost all his property, and unable to resist Sahlbat Khan, 
he went with Khudawand IGu'in to Akbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M. distinguislRHl himself under Slu’di Murad in the Dakhin invasion. 
When the Prince left Ahmadnat^ar, Sadi»| Khan (No. i:i) remained in 
Mahkar (South Parar), and M. M. in llichpur, to ^uard the comjuered 
districts. During his stay there, he mana^nsl to take possession of Fort 
(3a\\il, near Ilichpfir (Idrd year, HXtT), persiiadmj^ the commanders 
Wajih” M-Dinand Biswas |{a,o, to entiT .Vkhar’s .scr\ice. Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself ii\ the compiest of Ahmadiia^Mr under Prince 
Danyal, ati<l r(‘ceived a hiuher Munsah, as aKo a lla^ and a ;/<a/</r7ru. 

Mir Murtaza is not to he confoimdctl with tht*«leariu‘(l Mir Murta/a 
Sharif-i Slurazi (Ba<la,oni III, or the Mir .Murta/a mentioned hy 

Hada.oni HI. ‘J70. 

Pi^L Sharasi, son of Khan i A^'/am .Mirza Knka (No. ‘Jl). 

lie was nnaitioned above* on pp .‘Bo ami .‘Bti. .\t tin* end of Akhar’s 
reif^n, Shamsi ' was a t'ommainh‘r of 'I’wo Tlnmsunl. 

In the third year of .lahaneir's rei^n. In* n*ce*ived tin* title of .lalianj.tir 
Quli Khan, vacant by the <h*ath of .lahan^ir Quli Khan L.ila U^*^^ (Jovcnn)r 
of Bihar, and was sent to (iujrat as of his father. Mir/a ^ \/iz had 
been nominally appointed (Jovernor of that Sfiba ; but as he had f^iven 
tin* (*m[)eror otTeiice, In* was (h*tame<l at (’ourt. Subscipn*nt ly SliamsT 
was made a ( ommander of Three* Thousand, ami (Jovernor e)f .laimpur. 
M hilst the*re, Prince* Sln'dijahan Innl take*n pe>sse*ssie>n e»f Be‘n; 4 al, ami 
pr<*par(*d himself to mare-h em Patna, .se*mlm<^ ^.Vbel" 'ilrdi JKhan l'’irriz- 
.lang and Baja Bliim in advam e* teewarels Ihihribael. On I ln*ir ai rival at 
('hausa, Shamsi le*ft .launpur, ami jome*el Mirza Bustam (Ne». 9). (Je>vi*rnor 
of the Sfiba of llahabad. 

On Shahjahaii's acce'.ssion, Shamsi was ele*pe)se*el, but alleove'el to re*tain 
his Man.sal). A short tune afte*r, he was ajepomte*el teeSurat ‘ami .Irma|fa<Jh, 
c?cc B(*g]ar Khan, lb* <lie‘d tln*re in tin* .oth ye*ar of Sliahjidian s re*i^n 

(lull). 

Shamsi's son, Ihdiram, was maeh* by Shahjahan a ('ommamle*r of 
1,()(K), 5tM) horse {Pddishdhn. I, b., *509) ami ap}Hante*ei fe) sin e ecel his 
father. Whilst in Oujrat, he built a place* < all(*e| afte*r him lialirdm /tura. 
He died in the IHth year of Shfilijahan s re*i«;n {PddislidftH. 11, f). 

IGL Mir Jamal^ ’d-Din Husayn, an Inju Sayyiel. 

From a remark in the B e/yyT/ it a{)pe*ars that a part e)f Shiraz was 
called Itijd ; r/e^/c Journal Asmhr So< u’t>f Jirutftil. p. t)7 tei p. 09. 

Mir Jamfil'' M-Din Inju b«*le)n^s te) the* Sayyiels of Shir.iz, who trace* 
their de.scent to (^asimarrfisi (0 ibn-i f lasan ibn i Ibrahim daba(iba*i 
Ilu.sayni. Mir Shah Mahmfni and MirShfih Aln’i Turab, twe» late*r me‘mb(*rH 

* Shnjmi jfe nn abbreviation for Shayn-f" A bin. * Soratti JJ ^ 
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of this renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Shah 
Tahmfisp-i Safavvl, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shams’^ ’d-Din Asad’‘ ’llah of Shushtar, the first as Shayl^'* d-Islam 
of Persia, and the second as Qaziy^ ’1-Quzat. Mir Jamal^ ’d-Din is one of 
their cousins. 

Mir Jamal“ ’d-Din went to the Dakhin, the kings of which had 
frequently intermarried with the In jus. He afterwards entered Akbar’s 
service, took part in the Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 43‘2). Lat«r he was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
Military Revolt, he was with MuzaHar (Akbarndma III, p. 255). In 
the 30th year (993) he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A^^zam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition 
to Gadha and lid*’ \mi{ A kbarn. Ill, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jagir 
in Mrdwa, and served under A^^zam Khan in the Dakhin. His promotion 
to the rank of a Hazari took place in the 40th year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Asir had been conquered, ^Adil Shah, king of Bijapur wished 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Danyrd. To settle matters, Akbar dispatched the Mir in 1009 
{Akbarn. Ill, 816) to the Dakhin. But the marriage only took place in 
1013, near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firislita, 
he went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from the Dakhin ”. 

At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Having been a favourite of Prince Salim, he was promoted 
after the Prince's accession to the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received 
a niupjifra and a Hag. When Khusraw rebelled, the IMir received the 
order to effect an understaiuling by offering Khusraw the kingdom of 
Kabul with the same conditions under which ]\I. ]\Iuhammad Hakim, 
Akbnr’s brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent ; 
and when he was subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before his father, Hasan Beg (No. 167), Khusraw 's principal agent told 
Jahangir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in the rebellion ; 
Jamal“ 'd-Din had only a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an appointment as Panjliazdn. The Mir got pale and confused, when 
Mirza ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
absurdities ; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer 
death aiul therefore tried to involve others ; he himself (^Aziz) was the 
chief con.spirator, and ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jahangir 
consoled the 'Mir, and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihar. 
In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of ^A^ad"* 'd-Datvla, 
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On this occasion, he prcsenteiltotlio emperor a dag^T. inlaid with precious 
stones, the makinjit of which he lunl himself MiptTintendtHl when at 
Bijapur. At the top of the handh*, he had a yellow IIximI, perfectly 
pure, of tlie shape of half an ejjg, and had it surroundi‘<l by otIuT 
and emeralds. The value was estimated at 50,0iM» Htipecs. 

In KVil, dahan^Ir pensioned him oil, becau.se he was t(u> old. alhosin^ 
him four thousand ru|K‘es }H'r The hiulu’st rank that be had 

reached w’as that of a brevi't Banjhazari with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and hive Hundred. In 1<)2H, at t he tuj^litciuith anniversary 
of Jahanj^ir s accession, he ]»resrnted the empen)r a copv of lla* jjireat 
Persian Dictionarv, entithal Farhamj i Jahthuilrl, of which he was tlu^ 
compih*r. The first edition of it had nnule its ajipearancc in UU7.* 

After havin}^ lived for some turn* in Bahr.i.ich, Mir .lamal returned to 
A^ra, where he died. 

Mir .lamrd’* M-Din had two sons. 1. Mir JmTa’* ’<l hhi. He servcil 
with his father, ami married a daujihter of ^.\bd” ‘r Uahim Khan Italian 
(No. ‘JO). He <lied when younti. 

J. Mir Ilusam^^ 'd-Dln. He married the sister of .\hmail Bee Khan, 
brother's son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-.lan^ (Nur .lahan s brother), 
dahangir made him Oovenior of Asir, which fort hv hamled over to Prim e 
Shfilijahan during his rebellion. On Slu’dijahan's accession, he was madi* 
a Commander of t,(KH), with :b(HK) horse, received a present (»f od.DtK) 
llupees, and the title of Murtdzd h/i (ln. He was also made (lovernor of 
Thathah, where he di(*(l in the second year (lOdO). 

Mir Husain's soiis- l. Samsdm'* 'd-DawIa. He was made Diwanof 
Shah Shuja^ in the Jlst year. In the JHth year, h<*wasappointed( lovernor 
of Orisa w'ith a command of 1,500, and 5tM) horse, lb* <lie(l in the eml of 
the same year. J. A5/r“ 'lldh. He is mentioned m the Fddishdhmmi 
(I, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 hoise. 

165. Sayyid Raju, of Barba. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions (/ k/c p. 127) 
{he Barha clan Kaju belongs. 

He served in the Jlst year, under Man Singh, ami in the JKth year, 
under JagannAth (Xo. 09). against the KAna. While serving under the 
latter, Raju commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarli, and 
successfully conducted an exiK'dition against a deta. hment of the RAna's 
troops. In the 30th year, .JaganiiAth and RAju attacked the Kana in his 
residence ; but he escajied. 

* Regarding the Farhang i Jnhangiri, iifh. Journal A>*iahn Soexeiy Ihngal, lH68, 
pp 12 to 15, and 05 to 09. 
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Later, Eaju served under Prince Murad, Governor of Malvva, whom,, 
in the 3Gth year, he accompanied in the war with Raja Madhukar ; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Akbar to return to Malwa, Raju had to lead 
the ex{)edition. In the 40th year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar- 
Once the enemies surprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their cattle. Rajii attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (a.h. 1003). 

IGC. Mir Sharif-i Amuli. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
]). 185. In the 30th year (993) Prince Mlrza IMul.iammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. IMir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr of tire new province. In the following year, he served 
under ]\Ian Singh in Kabid. In the 3(3tli year,^ he was appointed in tlie 
same ca})acity, thougli with more extensive powers, to Rihar and BengaL 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir as (Ujfd^, and the Pargana of Mohan 
near Laklmau, as tUjfuJ. During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
camp witii his contingent, and was well received by the emjauor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a ('ommander of 'Pliree Thousand. 
He was buru'd at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor ollicial papers 
were found ; his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who liad to refund him six months’ wages per amunn. 

.lahangir in his memoirs (Tuzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tabiu/dt says, “ Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He is well ataiuainted with sutism and is at present (1001) in Bihar.'’ 


Note on the Nmilaieipi/a Sect (tU iloiL'). 

It was mentioned above (p. 186) that Mir Sharif spread in India 
doctrines which resembled thoseof Mahmudof Basakhwan.- The curious sect 
which Mahmud founded, goes by the name of Mahmddijpfa, or Wd/iulup/a^ 
or N U(]ian'ijfjia, or Umand? Mahmud called himself Shal^st-i wdluid, or 
“ the individual ", and professed to be the Imam Mahdi, whose appearance 


' Tlio Kiu’kiiow oditmn of tho Akharndmn (IH, p. 029) says ho was made at the same 
time a t'onimandor of Four Thoimiid. This must be a mistake, btV4iu.se .Mir Sharif wa.s at 
ilaliaufiir’s accession a Commander of 2,r)(K> {Tnzuk, p. 22). 

* Bada.oni (Ed. Bibl. Indica) has liasaf^icdn ; the MSS. of tho >[a*’a'(ir, liamUiu'dn 
(with a loop ponuUima) and in other places Basdl^'in without a ic ; tho Calcutta otlition 
of tho Dabistan (p. IH-i) and Shea and Trover's Translation have Mamju'dn—A shifting 
of the diacritical points. 

’ The n&xno nuipaivi was evidently used by Biula.onT, though the MSS. from which 
the liibl. Indica etlitum w as printeii, have Xabafi, which was given on p. 18o. For I 'maud. 
Shea’s tranaiation of the Dabistan has Imanu ; but {umand) is, no doubt, the plural of 

omPii. 
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on earth ushers in the end of the world. Aeeordhi*; to the (’aleutta etliiion 
of tlie Dabistan and Shea's Translation, he hv»‘d about a.U tUM) ; but 
the MSS. of the M(i*'dsir ha\e A.ii. 800, ^\hu‘h aIm) a; 4 ree,s N\i(h Hada.oni’s 
statement that Mahmud lived at the time of 'rimur. Tin* seet found 
numerous adhenmts in Iran, but was extinmiished bv SliTili Vbbas i 
^la/i.* who IdlhMl them or dro\e them into i‘\ile. 

Mahmud liad forced into his snviee a pas.^isze from tlu* (bu^an 
(Sur. Wll, 81 ). ^iisd (in /f(ih^(i<(i k'‘ niNni k-* nnn/dni"' indhutinl''*, 
“peradvent ure thv Loril w ill rai^' tlu'e to an honoiable {nni/imOil) slat ion " 
He m aintaiiH'd that tlie human b<»dy ( /nsud) leul since its creation been 
advancing in purity, and that on its n’achin^ a lii^lu-r deurec td perfect ion 
“ Mahmud " would arise, as in<licatt‘d in the passam* fiom I In- (.b>r‘an. and 
w ith hisaj>p(‘aranci‘ tin* dispensal urn <d Muhaninnnl would come loan end. 
lie tauj^ht the transmigration of souls, and said that the beemnmn of 
everythin*; w as t In* ninjfd-ifi khdk, or (‘art h atom, fiom w Inch I In* \ eed abl«*s, 
and from thes(* tin* animals, aros(*. d'ln* t(‘rm mniln-ifi iJjfik has eivcn risi*. 
to their name SiKjhiirls. For oth(*r <»f Mahmud’s lein*ts. ndr Sln*a's trans- 
lation of tin* Daliistan, vol. Ill, pp. \'l to ‘ith 

Some of Mahmud's (ha tiines must ha\e b(*(*n of mt(‘r(‘st to Akbar, 
whose leanm;;s towards tin* “man of tin* millennium ”, t lansniiLtrat ion 
of souls, (*te., hav(‘ b(*eii m(*ntioned above, and Mir Sharif i Amuli could 
not have doin* l)ettt*r than j»ropoundm^^ tin* sann* doctrine at t'ourt. and 
pointing out to Akbar as the reston*r of tin* mill<*nnmm 

The author of the ‘^Alim Ara*--)’! Sikandari, as tin; Md*‘iU(r savs, 
mentions .Mir Sharif-i Amuli und(*r tin* following; circumstances. In |iM)i, 
the 7th year of Sln'ili ^Aiibas i Ma/i s r-ci<;n, tin* as| roloj;(‘rs (d tin* a;;(* 
predicted, in conse(jU(*nc(* of certain \erv inauspicious conpmcl ions, I In* 
death of a j;r('at kin^, and as this pr(*ilicti(»n was uni\crsall\ o fern**! to 
Sh.'ih Abbas .laird'* ’fl-Dln Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon as 
the grcat(*st astronomer <(f the p(*iiod. it w.is propo*-***! that Sh.di ^ \bbas 
should lay aside royalty for tin* two or thr(*(* days tin* dreaded conjunction 
was expect (,*d to last , ami t hat a erimmal w ho ha« 1 been sent cm ^’d t o dea t h 
should sit on the throne. This extraordinary e\pe<lient w.c- everywhere 
ap})roved of; the criminals threw lol.s, ami \ iisul tin* *pii\ er maker, 
who belonged to the heretical followers of DarwMi JvliU“-raw r.f ga/win, 
was raised to the throne. He relumed for thn*e days, and was then killed. 
Soon after, Darwish l^nsraw was hanj;ed. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and tlnju«;h he had been wise enough 

* (^U). away, im lh»; cjMlhet wlinti HiMtoriariM lo Shah 

<;Abba8 1 of Persia, the contem|)orary *»f Akbar aiul .lahariKir. 
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never to speak of his Nti/jlaiviyya belief, he was known as one of the 
sect, and was accordingly killed. So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kashan, 
whom Abbas killed with his own sword. Among his papers treatises 
were found on the Niiyta doctrine, and also a letter addressed to him by 
Abii 'l-Fazl in Akbar's name. Mir Sharif-i Aniull^ a good foet and the 
head of the sect, heard of these 'persecutions, a^id fled from Astrabdd to 
Hindustan. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the Ma^dsir remarks that 
it involves an anachronism, for ]\Iir Sharif was in India in 981, when 
Akbar was at T)Tpal[)ur in Mtilwa ; and besides, Sharif-i Amuli was 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet. 

1()7. Hasan Beg Oan-i Badakhshi Shaykh ‘^Umari.^ 

Hasan Heg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kasinnir, marcluid to /fibulistan, and passed through the district of 
Pakhali, “ which is 35 kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhali, Sultan Husayn Khan-i Pakhaliwill (No. 301) paid his respects. 
This Zamindar belonged to the descendants of the Qfirlughs 
whom Timur on his return from India to Turan had left in Pakljali as 
garrison. After following Akbar's Court for a few days, Sultan Husayn 
Khan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pakhali {Akharndma III, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the 
district. In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at 
Court, Sultan Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan 
Nasir'‘ ’d-l)in, and drove away Hasan Beg's men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the IGth year, Hasan was made 
a ('ominander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbar's reign, in charge of 
Kribul, rei'civing Fort Rohtas ^ (in the Panjab) as jiigir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was called from Kabul to 
Court. On his way, at Mathura (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Khusraw, 
who had fled from Agra on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hijjah, 101 4.® From 

^ Jimlalikshi ih tho adjeotivo formed from BadaL^hAn, as Kashi from Kashan. The 
^\orda Shaif^ <;Kniarf are to bo taken as an adjective formed hko Alba rshahi, Jaha)ig\ri, 
etc., which we lind after the names of several grandees. Thus 9 t'/zwirf would 

mean" belonging to the servants of Shaykh <JUmar”, and this explanation is rendered 
more probable by the statement of historians that Hasan Beg belonged to tho Babariyan 
or “ nobles of Babar’s Court ”. 

Hasan Beg is often wrongly called Husayn Beg. Thus in the Tuzuk, p. 25 ff ; Padi- . 
shafin I, p. :U)0 ; Akbarn. Ill, 598. 

* Henenilly spelt The fort in Bihar is spelt without roaic, though both 

are identical. 

> So the Tuzuk. The Ma^-asir has the 20th, instead of the 8th. MvSS. continually 
confound and But Jahangir on his pursuit reached Hocjal on the 10th 

IJiijah and the Tuzuk is correct. 
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(listni.st as to tho motives of the em|)eror. whieh led to his reeall from 
Kfibul, or from the innate wieketlne.ss of HadaJ^sIns ”, he joined the 
Prince with his threi' luindred Hadald»''hi tnuijuT". rect‘i\»'d the title of 
]^<in Haha, and j^ot the manaiiement of all alTair*^. Anotlicr ollii'er who 
attached himself to l^usraw. was '•'Alai'* r Kahim, Diwan td Labor. 
After the defeat near Hhain'iWid on the Hi.ahd the Afs^ans who were 
with tlu‘ priiua', advised him t<» retn'at to the hla.'ti rn |ti(»\inces of 
the hiiupire ; but Jfasan He^ proposed to march to Kabul, which, he 
said, had always bi“en tlie start m<^-]da«‘e of tla‘ coiupierois nf India*, 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Hoht.is. whn h were at the 
Prince's ser\ ice. Ijjisan H(‘tr's counsel was ullnnat«‘l\ ad«ipted Hut- 
before he could reach Uohtas. Ih^usraw w.is captured on tin* Chanrd). 
On the .‘Jrd Safar 1015, the IViina*, Ijasan Heo, and Mxl" > Uahiin, 
were taken befon* .lahan^nr in the Ha^h i Mir/a Kanii.'in, a \illa near 
Lrdior, J^usraw himself, according to ('hin^i//s law {Ixilonth t ( 'linxirl {{)), 
with his hands tied and fett<'rs on his fe»*t. llasan Hcg after making a 
useless attempt to incriminate others (p. 5(M)), was put int»» a cow hide 
and ‘’Abd** r-Hahim into a donkey's skin, and in this state thi‘V wen* 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars, “ .\s cow hides get 
dry sooner than donk(*y-skins," Ijasan died after a h‘W hours from sutfoca- 
tion : but ‘^Abd** 'r-Itahim was afti*r 21 hours still alive, aial received, 
at the re(juest of several courtiers, fri'e pardon.^ The other a* complices 
and the troopers of Khusraw wen* impaled : tln*ir (orpses wen* arranged 
in a double row* along the road which lea«ls4rom the Hagh i Mirza Kamran 
to the Fort of J..ahor, and Khusraw, seated on a sorry elephant, was led 
along that way. People had been |M)ste<l at sln»rl intervals, and pointing 
to the corjises, kept calling out to jyhiisraw , “Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you." 

Hasan Beg was mentione<l above on p. 57t). Ills son Is/dtuliffur 
Khan, was under Shfilijahan, a coinmamler of l,5t)0. lie served in B<*ngal, 
and tlied in the lOtli year of Slu'dijahan's reign {Prnhshd/iti . I, 47(5 ; 
I, 1). f401). The ^•Arif Beg-i Shaykh ‘^rrnari m<*ntioned in the Prulmhdhn. 
(I, b. 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

1G8. Sheroya £|ian, son of Sher Afkan Khan. 

8hcr Afkan Khan was the son of Cjueh Beg. Queh lieg served uialer 
Humayun, and was killed in the Mice(*ssful atteinjit made by M*veral 

* Vidf j). 4/)l) note. There ih another Jthainiuiil tK*twe<'n \\ tizirat)aa an«l Siyjilkot, 
south of the Chaniih. 

* In ZQ l-Hijjah, 1018, he Kot an appointment ana VuzhAhhi, or eornmaiMler of 10() 
and was bent to Kashmir {Tuzuk, p. 79). In the Tuzuk, he ih calh-^l ^Ahd- 'r-Hahim 
Khar. Abd“ T-Rabim “ the Asa 
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grandees to save Maryam Makani, Akbar’s mother, after the fatal battle 
of Chausa (vide No. 96, j). 450). When Ilumayun fled to Persia, Sher 
Afkan remained witli Mlrza Kamram in Kabul ; but he joined the 
emperor on his return from Iran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received /ahak-Barniyan as jagir, but went again over to Kamran. 
Humayun’s, soon after, captured and killed him. 

Sheroya Kiian served at first under Mun^'im (No. 11) in Bengal and 
Orlsa. In the 26th year he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad 
to Kabul. In the 28tli year, he served under ‘^Abd^* ’r-Rahim (No. 29) 
in (Jujrat, and was pri'sent in the battle of 8arkich (Akbanulma III, 
408, 422). In tlie 30tli year, he served under ^latlab Khan (No. 88) 
against .lalfila TarTkl (p. 441). In the 89th year, he was made a Khan, 
and was apjiointed to AjmTr. According to the Tabaqdt he was a Hazari 
in 1001. 

169. Nazar Be Uzbak. 

The Akbormma (III, p. 500) says, “ On the same day ^ Nazar Be, 
And his sons, (Janbar Be, ShadI Be (No. 867), and Bt’ufl Be (No. 868), 
were presented at (\)urt, and were favourably received by the emperor." 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
(No. 88) against the dTirikis. He may be the Shadi Khan Shad! Beg* 
mentioned in the PadisJulhuania (I, b. 808) as a commander of One 
Thousand. lie is the abbreviation of /%. Nazar Be is not to be con- 
foundi'd with Nazar (?) Beg (No. 217). 

170. Jalal Khan, son ofJ\luhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, 
the Oakkhar. 

171. Mubarak Kh an, son of Kanu’d Khan, the Gakkhar. 

The Gakkhars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the MfPdsir, the 
hilly districts bidween the Bahat and the Indus.- At the time of Zayn'* 
4-*^Al)i(Un, king of Kashmir, a (Jhaznln noble of the name of Malik Kid 
(jk^ or wU^), who was a relation of the then ruler of Kribul, took away 

* Wlu'u Ili(' jK'us broii^lit to Alvhar that M.iii Suij;h, soon .aftor the dofoat of tho 
Tinponalists, and tho death of liir Uaf m tho Khavbar Pass, had defeated the Tarikis at 
<;AII Masjid (end »)f tlio HUth \ear, or tu'j'innin^ of KabK 1, U9t). 

“ Mr. .1. (1. IVlinoriolv infonn.s mo that tho tlakkhar.s mhabite<l tlio hillv parts of tho 
lla\Mil Pimji and .lliolam distrn ts fiom Khanpur on tho borders of tho Ha/.ara district 
alonn the lo\\t*r ram;e of lulls skirt iiu; tho lahj^ils of Rawul Pindi, Kuhfita, and (Jiljar 
Khan, as far as Domeli in the Jehlam district. Their ancient strongholds \\ero PharuTda, 
Sulianphr, and l>aiu:ali. 'riiev ikvUiro that they are descended from the Kaianian kinj;s 
of Iran. 'I’lieir ancestor Kul invadoil 'I'lbet, %\here ho aiul his <lescendants reigned for 
ten generations. His tenth descendant Kab conquered Kashmir, and took posse.ssiou 
of half of it. The (Jakkhars then reigned for lt> generations after Kab in Kashmir. Tho 
loth descendant, /ayn Shah, tleil to Afghanistan, where ho dunl. His son, t'.akkhar Shah, 
-eame to tho Panjrib ivith Mahmud cf (Jhazni, and was made lord of the Sind Sagar Du. ah. 
Malik Hir is said to have been tho grandfather of Tatar, whoso father was Malik Pilu. 
Vide Mr. iH'Imerick's History of the iiAkkhixrs, Journal 1871. Vtde p. 621. 
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these (listriets from the Kashmiris, and jiradually extendiHl Ins jK)\vor 
over the r»‘t;i(>n iH'twfen tlie Nilah (Imlus) and the Sawfdiks and the 
frontier of modern Ka^hmird Malik Kid \\as Mieeeeded hy his son 
Malik Kalan, and Malik Kalan hy Malik Hir. After Hir. the head of tho 
tiih(‘ was Sultan latar. ulio reialered liahar Yahnd)h* stTvica*, espei’ially 
in tlie war with Kami Sanka. Sultan Tatar ha<l two Snlt.in Saran^ 
and Sultan Adam. Saran^ fou».»ht a i^reat <h*al with Sluu* Shfdi and 
Stilhn Shah, eapturin;.' aiul >ellm*» a lari;e numh<T of ,\f|.^ans. Tin* Kort 
Hohtas was commenet'd hv Sher Shfih with tin* sjM‘eial ohjts t of ki'epin^ 
the (lakkhars in check. Sher Shah in (he end cajitu!e<l Sidl.iii Saran^ 
and kille<l him, and confined his son Kamfd jihan m (iwalisar, without, 
however, suhju^at inj^ the tribe. Sultan .\<lam was now looked uj)on as 
tlie head of tin* clan, lie continued to opjiosc tin* .\f',Jhans. (tnce Salim 
Shah ^av(.* the ordi'r t(' blow up a portion of the tlwaliyar hort. where* 
the state prisoners wen* k(*pt. Kamrd Khan, who was still conlined. Inul 
a miraculous escape and was in ('onseepiema* pardoin'd. Kann'd went io 
his kinsfolk ; but as Sultan ,\damhad usurpeel all power, he lived obscurely, 
with his brother Sa^id Khan, avoiding conflict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akhars accession, however, Kamal paid his n‘sjM*cts 
to the emperor at .lalindhar, was w(*ll n‘c<'ive*d, and disf in«;uisln*d himself 
in the war with Ilemu and durine the si(*^n‘ of .Manko' In tin* .'hd y(*ar 
he was s<‘nt a^uiinst tin* .Miyana Af/^ans, who Innl revolted near Saronj 
(Mrdwa) and was made on his return ja^^irdar of Karah and hatlipfir 
Hiiswah. In the (Jth year, he .serv(*d under Khan Zaman (No I!)) a^euiist 
the Af;,dians under tin* son of .Miibari/ Khan ‘^,\dli (p. .’ViO). In th«‘ Sth 
year (h7(f), he was called to ( ouit, and as ,\kbar wished to rewanl him, 
Kamal j^an bj'jij^ed tin* emperor to juit him m pos'cs-nui of tin* Oakkliar 
district, which was still m tin* hands of his usurping' mnlif. Akbar 
ordered the Kh aii-i Kalan (No. Ih) .‘ind other Panj.d)i [;rainh*rs to 
divide the district into two parts, and to ^ove om* of tln'Ui to Kamal 
Khan : if Sultan .\dam was not satisfied with tin* other, tln*v sh<»uld 
occupy the country and punish Sultrin Aflam. 'i'ln* latter alti-rnative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultan ,\dam. Tin* Panjrd), 

^ The he hiihje< t«<J the frit>eN j 

(tide p. 487) aiel .Mr. !>• Inien< k tfie KfiatarH inliJihit the Mentern 

partrt of the Kfiwul Piiiili diHtrn t 'I’he Herotid trilx* iifthal «*f thi* wtio inhabit 

the Salt Kanne. The thinl, .li/'fia are foiiiMt m the Mtiifherii partw of the Kiiwul 

PiiuH and the Jlielara dislrn ts; their trai l ih i ailed Jtft/nli'iri to thu ilay The fonrlh, he 
sayB, may be the J^MlraA (»y^), a j/reat elan about l*in«li tiheb 'I'he fifth, he Indievea, 
iH intended for the Khdenrun a tnl^c of fwime imfxirtarne in l*ind OiVlaii Khan. 

'The sixth and the eijrhth are the Chihh (a^) and Mangaral (J'/i ), larj^o tnl>e» in 
Jammu. The seventh he to fic a miatako for pnh/irtya or hill tnlK'n, which 

were the Dhunda and (^). VtiU Additional NoU m at end to p. 

32 
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army, therefore, and Kamal Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near tjie “ Qasba 
of Hihi ^ Sultan Adam and his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kamal Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan 
killed Lashkari, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. {Akbamdma, II, 240 ff.) 

It is stated in the Tahaqdl that Kanuil Khan was a Commander of 
Five Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.'“^ 

Mubarak Khan and Jalal Khan served in tlie 30th year under Mirza 
Shahru]^, JIhagwan Das, and Shah Quli Mahram, in Kashmir (Akharndma, 
III, 485). The Tabaqdt calls both, as also Sa'^id Khan, Commanders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of Sa^id Khan was married to Princ(‘ 
Salim ; vide No. 225, note. 

172. Tash Beg ]^an Mughul, |Taj Khanl 

Tash Beg served at first under Mirza Muhammad Ijakini, king of 
Kfibul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar's service. He 
received a jagir in the Panjab. According to the Akbnrndnui (III, 189), 
he went with Bir Bar (No. 85) to Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished 
himself under ^Abd“ 'l-i\ratlab (No. 83) against the Tarikis (HI, 511). 

In the 40th year, he ojierated against the ‘ilsa Khavl Afghans, thougli 
with little success. Two years later, he served under Asaf Khan (No 98) 
in the conquest of Man, and received the title of Tdj l\hdn. When 
Raja Basu again rebelled (47th year), Khwaja Sulayman, Bakhshi of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against him with the contingents of 
Qulij Khan (No. 12), nusayn Beg-i Shavkh ‘^Cmari (No. 107), Ahmad 
Beg-i Kilbiili (No. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for the others. 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kh.’s 
son, received news of Basil's approach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed with fifty men of his father's contingent. 

Jahangir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he otheiated as governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Slulh Beg Khan (No. 57). He was afterwards appointed 
governor of That hah, where he died in the ninth year (1023). 


* Not Hailii (i;,!-*). south of Chilmnwala bot>\mi the ilhelam and the (’hanab; 
but Hlln. or Hil, which, Mr. Dehnenck says, is a ferry on the Jhelam near Dangali, 
Sultan .Vdam's stronghold. 

® So in my MSS. of the fahaqnt. The author of the .UtPaoV found 070 in hia MS,, 
whieh would bo the same year in which Kamal Khiiii was restored to his paternal inheri- 
tanco ; hence he adds a dj',.' He was certainly alive in the middle of 972. [Akbarnavm, 
I,p. 302.) 
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173. Shaykh ^Abd^ llah, of Sliaykh Muhiunnuul (i>f 

Gwaliyar). 

Shayl^ llah at fir^t liy»'«l a ami saint Iv hfo. hut rnt<To(l 

suhseqiuuirly tlu* Kiu|K‘n>r*‘i s^rvuv Ih* disiin^rnisluMi hims.df. and is 
said to ha\o rist*n io tin* tlimutv of a ('oininanilrr of Thnn Tlunis.ind. 
Hi* died w In 11 voun^. 

His hrothnr 7/<7// hvrd as a K.njir. and stndn-<l dnnnii tin* lilotinn* 

of his fathrr iindiT tin* rnnownrd saint Wajdi'* M Din in toi]ra{. 
hiins**|f wa.s a pupil of .Muhammad fjhaw.s. 

Hio^rraphi.'s of .Muhammad (Jha\\s(dird OToat .\L:ra. hm ird indwahyat j 
\m 1I ho found in tin* (111. p. I). and llio l<hn:hmr^ 

l-A.sfuiu*" (j>. ixilp He \sa.s dishkoil h\ havram ]^an. Sli:i\ Ui (lada.i. 
and Shaykh Muharak. .M)U hKa/r.s fatln*r. I'n/o a!s<» .UuV/so- / ihtni<fh], 
p. lOh. 

171 Raja Rajsingh, .son of Kaja Askaran. tin* Kadiliwaha 

Raja Askaran is a hrotluT of Raja Rihari Mai (No. 23) Ho >rr\vi\ in 
tjn* 22inl \oar with Sadhj KJian (No. 13) apiinst Raja Madhukar ol 
rdi'had and in tin* 25th yi*ar undor Todar Mfd in Bihar In tin* 3lMli 
year, In* was imnh* a Commandor of ()in* d’housand, and sorvod in tin* 
same voar under ^.V/a/. Koka (No. 21) in tin* Dakhm. In tin* 31, sf voar. 
w'hon .Vkhar appointed two ollioors to oaeh sfiha, .\skaran and Shaykh 
Ihrahim (No. 82) wore appointoil to .\gra In the 33r<l year, ho served 
a second time a^Minst RAja Madhukar under Shihab lyhan (No 2(H, 
and di(*d soon after 

Abu '1-Fazl ha.s not giyeii Ins name ni this list of jjrand<o. 'I'ho 
T<ihafi<V says he was a (’ommandor of 'Phrei* 'riioiisand. 

litlj Snui, his son, reeeiyed tin* title of Raja after the d<*ath id his 
father. Ho served for a long tinn* in tin* Dakhm, was called in tin* 1 1th 
year to (’oiirt, and was ajijiointod icunmandant of (Jwali\ar. In tin* 
15th yi-ar, he joined the lni[)erial army, which under Akbar lM*siegoi| 
Fort Asir. In the 17th year. In* pursued, together with Ray Rayan 
Fair Das (No. 190) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundola, w ho at .lahangir' A 
instigation had murdered Abu ’1-Fazl. For hi.s distinguished sor\joes ni 
the operations against the Bundela elan, he wa.s jiromotod, and held, in 
the 5()th year the rank of a f’ommander of l,(KX), 3,(KK) horse. In the 
3rd year, of .iahangir’s reign. In* M-rved in the Dakhin, wliere he died 
in 1021 ( loth year). 

‘ Tz/rAa iH i/enenilly on our majw (forrha. It Iioh nr-nr .Ilwinsi on the left hunk 
of the 15<*t\ia The name of the river ** Dauthur.i ’ rnentionol on p. .’iMi’, ih different I v H|K>lled 
in the M88. In one place the hna SnOhhiira. 



lidm Das, his son, was a Commander of 1,000, 400 horse. He received, 
in the 12th year, the title of Raja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 

One of liis grandsons, Prasiittam Singh, turned Muhammadan in the 
6th year of Shahjahan’s reign, and received the name of ^IhmMmand} 

175. Ray Bhoj, son of Ray Surjan Hada (No. 96). 

When liundi, in the 22nd year, was taken from Dauda, elder brother 
of Ray Rhoj, the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under 
Man Singh against the Afghans of Orlsa, and under Shaykh Abu ’l-Fa/.l 
in the Dakhin (Akbarn., ITT, 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). 

In the Hrst year of his reign, .lahangir wished to marry Jagat Singh’s 
daught(*r. Ray Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to giv’e his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Ray 
Bhoj, in the end of 1016, committed suicide. 4’he marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th Rabi*^ I, 1017, (Tnzuk, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Rathor and Kachhv\aha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem ; but no Ilada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 

XIV. Commanders of Eight Hundred. 

176. Sher Khwaja. 

He belonged to the Sayyids of Itawa (^•b'e^djUj). His mother was 
a NagshhandJ (p. -166, note 2). Sher Kh.'s name was ‘‘ Padi.shah 
Khwaja ”, but Akbar called him on account of his bravery and courage 
Slier Khwaja. 

In the 60th year, Sh. jCh. served \inder Sa^id Khan ChaghtfPi (No. 25) 
against the Yusufza,is, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the DaJ^in. 
In the -loth year, the Prince sent with him a corps to Patan, where he 
distinguished himself against Ikhlas Khan. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abu 'l-Kazl In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged. From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to subsist on liorse-Hesh. As in consequence of the 
swelling of the Canga (Godavari) he did not e.xpect assistance from the 
north, he resolved to try a last sortie and perisli, when Abu ’l-h\azl 
arrived and raised the siege. Abu '1-Fazl proposed to leave his own 
son ‘»Abd'‘’’r-Rahman at Bir ; but 8h. Kh. refused to quit his post. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 


* Uogarding the Knohhwahaa, seo my article in the Calcutta Review, for Apnl, 1871, 
entitled “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History 
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Kll- rt inaiiiod in fa\our il»irin»» tin* rtMj»n t>f .lahangir. Ho \va« 
'\ith tlio fm(K*rnr wli^n Maiialtat Kiiaii nrar tlu* llahat had takon 
jjos.sossion of dahan^Mr's por'^on. Afti r .lahangirV tloafli, ho MTVod with 
Asaf I^an au’ain''t Shahrvar in Lah<»i‘. 

In the Nt vi*ar of Shahjahan s n lio wa^ ma<lo a C’onnnandiT of 
l.iMHI, with lior>o, an<l ro<a“i\od tho (itlo of Ih'ufi Hhiin, 

Ho was al^() ajtjHnnti'd Lio\ rriu»r «d That hah. vu r .Mir/.i ‘‘H.i TarlJian 
(|). Ho diod on In'- way tohis pr(»\moo in lO.'^T. l\uUshnhu . I, 181, 

•Jl l(t. 

His .son Khinljii ililshnn was niado a onin!nan<h‘r of 50(1 (/V7d/.s7//7/oM/;w, 
1, h. .M7). Another son, Asati'* lUih, is inontiono<l as a (’oininandor of 
IHHt. horse, {ViuliAidhu., II. 7.58). 

177. Mirza Khurram, son of Kli an i A‘’/ain Mir/.a ‘’A/iz Koka 
(No IM). 

He has Ixa'ii inentionod ahovo, p. 5M». 

XV. ('omiKdudf'is iif Si nu Ilnudntl. 

178. Quraysh Sultan, son of Alxl" r Uadiid JKhan, kinjr of 
Kashj^har. 

18'J. Sultan ^Abd'^ ’llah, hrotluT (hy another inotlnT) of (^uraysh 
Sultan 

510. Shah Muhammad, .son of (^nraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Sultan Ls a de.seendant of Chingiz Khan.* His ^aMK'alo^^iral 
tree is given in the Akhdriulmn (III, 581) and tin* 777/ 7/7/ / lidshun aa 
on following pag( 

After tho death of ^Alxl” ‘r-Hashid Khan ( 10 ), ‘^Ahd" 1 Karim Khan, 
elder brother of Quravsli Sultan, sm’eeeded to the throne <d Kashghar. 
Ho treate<l liis relations well, partly in fullilment of his father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence. But Kh udabaiida . son of (^uraysh Sultan, 
<piarrelled with Muhammad Khan, lus uncle, and j^udiibanda (XHUpiwi 
the town of Tarfan. ^Abd'‘ llah, tloubting the lovalty of lus relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultan to go to Mahkah. Q. went first with his family 
to Hadal^slian and Ikil]^, and lastly, with the permission of ‘iAI>d'‘ 'llah 
Khan of Turan, to Hiinlustan. He met Akbar, in tho 5tth year, at 
Shihrd)'' ’d-Din-pur, when tho em[x*ror was just n‘turning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and ap[x>int<*(i to a (ornmand of S4*ven Hundrerl. 

Quraysh dic<l in the 57th year (KHX)), at Hajipur. 

179. Qara Bahadur, son of Mirzii Mahmud, who is the; [laternal 
uncle of Mirza Haydar ((liirgani). 

‘ Chinjifiz Khan in the hnitoneA la often callwl Qn^fin i liuzurg. 
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I. (’hiiiffiz Kluln. 

1. (’hai^tsi'i Khan. 

I? Mawatkan (kccoikI hou of ChajJitfi*^! Khan). 

1 

f. (tho MSS. ^ivo various readings). 

r> Yaraq * Khan (called after his conversion Sullan (diiyas" ’d-Din). 

(t. Daw a Khan.^ 

7. Alsinuqa, or Alsanuqa, Kh an. 

H. Tu(jhluq Tirnfir Khan. 

Khizr Khwaja Khan ® (father-in-law' of 'i’hm’ir). 

10 (a) Mnharnniad JKhan . . . (/;) ShanW .lahan Khan . . . (r) Naqsh Jahan Khan. 

11 {(() Slier Muhaininad Khan. (f>) SIkt <?.\li Djijhlan. 


12. L’wais i<han, son of She.r <JAli Utfhlan. 

. I 

111. ^ imas Kjian, father of Bfibar’s mother 

■| 

1 I. Sultan Ahmad ]\han, known as Alancha Khun. 

I 

IT) Sultan Ahfi Sa<;id Khan. 

I 

It* <JAI)(1" r-Kashid Kh an. 


IT (1) <;.\l)d'‘ ’l-Karltn Khan (2) Qurav.sh Sultan {‘^) Sulian P.Vhd" ’llah 

(No. H)H). (No ITS). 

(1) ShiTli .Muhammad (No. IDO) 

(-) KhiuhThanda. 

Like tht‘ j)ivci‘tli!i<j|, Qan'i Haliadiir bolongrtsl to tho royal fjunily of 
Kri>li<^ar. Mirza Ijaydiir's father, Muhammad Hiisayn, was the son 
of Habar's imiternal atmt. 

Mirza IJiiythir,* during Ids stay in Kashi^har, liad aeeompanied the 
i‘ liuiAq, VanKhety. p- la3 li,. 

* Daw a invaded I ndia duriiu' the leign of <J.\la*’“ M-Din ; ro/e doar/iu? .-Li. Nor. Bengal 
for IStH), p. lot, and ISTO, p. tt 

* Hia daughter is called Tukul Kh rinum ^\i. JC. It is said that Timur after tho 

marriage received the title of (Uurgan the Muj^iul term for tho Persian dtimad, 

a son-in law’. Hence 'rtmurule.s are often called (inrganl^. 

* Mir/,riHa\darwasa histoiianandpoet Hew rote inOol the7Voi^-i (^Ahih'r-Bashiiii, 
in honour of 9.IW“ 'r-lin.'ihid, knur of Ka.shghar. The villa known as Bdgh-i Safa was 
or<H'te\l by him. Akfxirnt'nna. Ill, OS,"). 

The .MS. of the 'larikh-i Ua.shidi in the Library of the .-Vsiatio Society (Persian MSS.. 
No. three jiarts, ID line.s per {wige) is a fair, though modern copy, ami was brought 
by (’apt. H. Strai hey from Yarkand. 

'I'he Tarikh commences with the reign of Tughluq Timur, who wa.s converted to Islam 
by Mawlana Arshad" M-Din, and gt)es down to the reign of <?Abdu ’r- Rashid. The second 
dafUir contains tho Memoirs of Mina Haydar. Tho stylo is elegant. 
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Non of Sultan Abu Sa**M on M*vi*ral o\|HHlition.H to KuNliinir, and had thus 
ac‘(|uir(‘d soino know of the pcopK* aiul tin* .stato of that provinoo. 
lb‘ MibMMpwntly \\i*nt omt Ba4lald\‘'lian to India, and arrived at Lfdior, 
where Mir/a Kainran inaib'lum lii*' M7*d<duriiej hi> al^^enee on an e\p<*di- 
tion to Qandahar, wliieh the Shah of Persia had taken from Khwaja 
Kalan Be^. M. llauiar afterwanU ai-eoinpanie«l Kamran to Aj^ra. and 
tried on >everal oeeaMonN to pi^r^'inub* llumavun \o take posM.ssion of 
Ka>linnr. When the emp<*ior aft«T his d»‘feat hv Slier Slu’di 

retreated t<» Lfdior, he uave M llav<lar a Ninall eorps and scut him to 
Kaslimir. 'I’lie eountrv hein^ in a distraet 4 *d >tate. M. II. took pos.st‘ssion 
of it witiiout hlo(Hi>hc*d. an<I ruled a^ ahst)lute km»i: for ten years. But. 
afterwards he ordensl the Uinflxi to he read, and <'nins to he .struek, in 
HuinavrinV name, lie was killed m ‘.toS hv some treacherous Kashmiris. 

Tin* father of (^ara Bahadur was Mir/a Mahmud . hem e (} B was M. 
Ijavdar s eousm. As he had been with M Ij. m Kashmir, .\khar, in tins 
tlth vi'ar, ordered him to re (‘ompier the |»rovmee, and }.:ave him a larj^e, 
corps. But Q. B. delayed his iuar<‘h, and when In* arn\ed in the hot. 
s»*ason at Bajor, he found the passes fnitilie4i Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeat(*d by [jha/a j^an, who had usurpeil tin* throin*. of 
Kashmir. B. di.scomtited returned to Akhar. 

In the hth Near, he accompanied the emperor t<> .MTdwa, and was 
appointed, on Akhar's return, eovernor of Mandu. He died soon aft(*r. 

For a relation of Qara Bahadur, ndr No IS:k 

ISO Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, son of Ihr.'ddm ljusayn -Mirza [son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mir/a ). 

Mu/alTar llusavn Mirza m a Timurnle. Hi- tree is as fol!»iW’s : — 
.'sl)a\kl] Mir/.'i (sc. oinl i.f 'riinfii) 

Mir/A H.'iojra 
Mir/A .Maii'^fir 
.Nt nri\(jr.'» ' 

Wain Mirza 

Muli.OTiin.el .Siilt.'in Mlr/a 

(1) Mirz.i (2) .‘sh.iti Mirz.i 

I 

(1) Sikaiiflar Mir/a, 

Aii^’ .Mir/a 

(2) .Mahiiiful .Nil It All M , 

AifC Shah Mir/.l. 

‘ Hi» liiotheria Abu l-Chazi .Sultan Hasayn Mirzu. -B.J 


1 

(It) llir.thiin (l) MuhanirnaU Himavn M. 
lluHaMi M (."i) Man<;ri<l ItiiHaMt .M. 

I (c>) ipiK.iMi M. 

I 

Mn/afTnr Huf*ayri 
Mirza (No. IHO). 
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The motlier of Muhammad Sultan Mirza was the daughter of the 
renowned Sultan Husayn Mirza, king of J^urasan, at whose Couit 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza held a place of distinction. After Sultan 
Husayn’s death, Muhammad Sultan Mirza went to Babar, who treated 
him with every distinction. Humayun also favoured him, though on 
several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
Ulugh Mirza and Shi'ili Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatisfaction. Ulu^ Mirza was killed in the ex[)edition against the 
Hazaras, and Shfili IMuhammad died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh ]\lirza had two sons, Sikandar Mirza and ]\Iahmud Sultan 
Mirza ; but Humayun changed their names, and gave Sikandar the name 
of Ulugh Mirza, and Mahmud Sultan Mirza that of Shfili Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court (takBf-i bar), and gave him the pargana of A^’zampur in 
Sambhal as a pension. He also bestowed several other places u[)on his 
grandsons Ulughand Sluih Mirza. At A^^zampur in his old age, IMuhammad 
Sultan M. had four other sons born to him— -1. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 
2. Muhammad Husayn Mirza, 3. Mas^ud Husayn Mirza, and 4. ‘^Aqil 
Husayn Mirza. 

In the 11th year of Akbra’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besieged Labor ; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Uliigji M. and Shfili M. rebelled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uncles Ibnihiin Husayn M. and Muhammad 
Husayn M. The rebellious Mirzas went ])hmdering from Sambhal, to 
Klum Zaman (No. 13) at Jaunpur ; but as they could not agree with him, 
they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Malwa, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), was with the emperor. 
The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old 
Muhammad Sultan ^lirza. He died a short time after in his prison at 
Bi,anri. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khan 
Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Shihab Khan (No. 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzas. 

About this time Uliigji M. died. The other Mirzas unable to withstand 
Shihab Khan fled to Chingiz Khan (p, 419), who then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat. Chingiz Khan was at war with Utimad Khan (No. 67) of 
Ahmadabatl ; and as the Mirzas had rendered him good service, he gave 
them Bahroch as jagir. But their behaviour in that town was so cniel 
that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. Though the Mirzas 
defeated his troops they withdrew to Khandesh. and re-entered Malwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Sadiq Khan 
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No. 43). and others, who bt'Mo^ed Hanlanhhur (13th year), and wert> 
pursued tn tlie Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mh/as j)erished in 
erossiii^r 1,^ ||^> nuMiitime ('hinj^iz Khan had luen inurdi‘red by dhujhar 
Khan and a^ (bijrat was in a stat»‘ of <b''order. tlie .Mir/as with little 
tij'iitin^, oeeupied rhampanir, IhihrOeh, and Surat. 

In ttie ITth }(‘ar, Akbar entered (Injrat and (u-enpU'd .\hmadaba<l. 
Dis.sensions haxinj' broken <nil ainon^ the Mh/a^. Ibrrdiim ijnsavn M. 
left Hahroeh, and arrixed at a plaei‘ S mdes fn>iu .Vkbar's camp. Mi>st 
of AkUir s Aniirs had the day before been sent away towards Surat in 
search of Muhammad ljusayn M. Ilearin|» of Ibrahim llusavn s arrival, 
the emp(‘ror dispatched Sln’dibaz Khan (No SO) after tlu‘ Amirs whilst 
he himself niareheil to the Mahindri Kiver. where it llows past the town 
of Sarnrd. Akbar had about lo men with him. few of whom had armour ; 
but when the Amirs returneil. tin* number rose to about ‘JOO. 'I’ln* sif^nal 
of attack was eiven ainl after a hard li^»ht, Ibn'ihim Uusayn M. was 
defeated. H«‘ tied towards .V^ra, whilst his wih*. (liilrukh Ucj.'am. a 
dau^diter of Mirza Kamran, on hearinji of his defeat, tied with Mu/,alTar 
Husayn Mirza from Surat to the Dakhm. 

Akbar now tcsoIvimI to inve.st Surat, and left M. ‘^Aziz Koka (No. 21) 
with a garrison in Ahinadribad. ordering at the .same time t^utb" M-Din 
(No. 28) to join ^.Vziz with the MTdwa contmeent. Muhammad ljusayn 
M. and Shah M. thereupon united their troops with those of Slier Khan 
Ffiladi, a (lujrati noble, and b<‘sice«‘d I’atan. ‘•’.V/.iz marched against 
th(‘m, and defeati'd them (p. 132). Miihammacl ljusayn M. then witlnlrew 
to the Dakhin. • 

Ibrfihim ljusayn M. and his yomi^M*r hn>ther .Mas'^fid ljusavn M. 
having met with resistance at Na^jor (p. 3St), invaded the Fanj;ib. The 
f^overnor, ljusayn (^iili Khan (No. 21) at that time bi-sic^/r-d Na/^arkof, 
ami hearing; of the inroad of the Mirzas, made peace with the Haja, 
attaek<*d the rebels, defeated them, and (aplured Mas^'fid. Ibrahim 
ljusayn fled towards Multan, and was .soon afterwards woundeci and 
ea[)tured by some Halfichis. He then fell into the hands of Sa^iid Khan 
(No. 25) and died of his wounds. 

After Akbar's return t4> A^^ra, Muhammad ljusayn Mirzfi left the 
Dakhin, invaded (Jujrat, and took possession of several towns. He wa» 
defeated at Kambha,it by Nawranj^ Khan (p, 3i5l) and joined the party 
of Ij^tiyar” l-Mulk ami the sons of Slur Kjian Ffiirnli. d'liey (hen 
marched again.st Ahmadabml and be.sieged M. ‘iAziz Koka. To 
relieve him Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Pafan, 
and arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p. 458), with about 1,0(X) horse, 
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at a ])]ac(3 -S Jcos from Ahmadabad. Leaving Mtiyar to continue the 
siege, ^luhamniad Hnsayn opposed the emperor, but was defeated and 
wounded. In Ids flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
captured Inm, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two men claimed the 
customary reward, andwhenBir Bar, at Akbar s request, asked Muhammad 
ITusayn which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has caught me : for those two couhl not have done it.” 
Ikhtiyar, on hearing of the defeat and capture of I\Iuhammad Husayn, 
raised the siege, and fled with his r ),{)()0 troopers. Akbar at once pursued 
him. Ikhtiyar got detached from his men, and in jumping over a shrub 
fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhrab Turkman who was after 
him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Riisayn 
also had, in the meantinu^ been executed by Ray 8ingh (No. 41), whom 
Akbar had put over him. 

Shrdi Mlrza had fled in the beginning of- the battle. 

In the '22nd year, Muza (Tar TIusayn ]\llrza, whom his mother had 
taken to th(‘ Dakhin, entered (lujrat and created disturbances, lie was 
defeat('d by Raja Todar Mai and Vazir Khan (p. .‘>79) and fled to .Ifinagadh. 
When the Raja had gone, MuzalTar besieged Vazir in Ahmadiibad. During 
the siege he nuinag(‘d to attach Va/ir's men to his cause, and was on the 
[)oint of entering the town, when a cannon ball killed Mihr ‘^Ali Kolabi, 
w'ho had 1 (m 1 the young l\iuzaffar into rebellion. This .so affected I\Iuzaffar 
that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew^ to 
Nazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Raja ^Ali of Khandesh, and 
hand(^d over to Akbar. lie was kept for some time in prison ; but as he 
.show('d himself loyal, Akbar, in the ffffth year, relea.sed him, and married 
him to his elde.st daughter, the Sultan Khanum. He also gave him the 
Sarkar of Qanaw'j as ^///?7/. Muzaff’ar, however, was addicted t o the [Measures 
of wine, and wlam complaints were brought to Akbar, he cancelled the 
fuf/ul, and again imjH’isoned him. But he soon aft(T .set him at liberty. 
In the inth year {1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he sent ]\luzaffar 
to besiege Fort Lalang. But he (piarrellcd with Khwaija Fatlp* 'llah, 
and one day, he decam])ed for Rujiiit. His companions deserted him ; 
and dres.sing him.self in the garb of a faqir. he w'andered about between 
Surat and Baglana, when he was caught by Khwaia Waisi and taken 
before the hlmperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
was let off in the Kith year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His .sister, NuF* 'n-Nisa, was married to Prince Salim {vide No. 225, 
note). Uulrukh Begam, Aluzaffar's mother, was still alive in 1023, when 
she w’as visited on her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajniir. 
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181. Qunduq KJhan, brother of the well-known Ihiyrain Oj^hlan. 

Tlie Akharndnia (I, 411) mentions a QnndfKi Sultan, who aeeoinpanied 
Humavun on his march to India. 

For Quudmj, some MSS. read (^-undilz. A grandee of this name served 
in llengal umler Miin^^im, and died at (laur (p. 1(17). 

18‘J. Sultan ‘^Abd^ ’llah, brother (by an«>ther mother) of C^luraysh 
Sultan (No. 178). 

18.‘1. Mirza ‘^Abd'^ ’r-Rahman, son of Mirza Ijaydar's brother {ridr 
No. 171)). 

181. ftiya Khan, son of Srdiib Khan. 

In the Tahaqdt and the Akharndmn lu* is generally I’alled Li 

whicli may mean “ Qiya, the b(‘autiful ", or “Qiya, sou of Sahib 
ijasan ’. Pro[)er nouns endinj^ in a lon^^ vowel rarely talo‘ the Izafat.* It 

looks as if the readinj^ s .x:>.'^of the A*"!!! MSS. was a mistake. 'Phe 

words t are intended to distin^niish him from C^ya (luni; 

(No. aiif. 

Qiya served under Shams'* M-l)in At'.ja against Ikwram (p. 'XVl), 
lie was akso present in the battle of Saranj^pur {ndc No. 120). 

185. Darbar Khan, ‘^Inayat |ullah|, son ofTakaitfi Khan, tin* lleadiT. 

Darbar’s fatlier was Shfdi 'rahmasj)‘s n'ader. ‘’Inayat, on his arrival 
in India, was appointed to the same post by .\kl)ar, and naeived (lu‘ title 
of Darbar Khan. He served in the Dth y('ar (end of 1)71) in .Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last w'ar with Khan Zaman. He aeeoinpanied 
the emperor to Kantanbhur, and wlnni Akbar, in th(‘ 11th year, aft(‘r 
the eoiupiest of the fort, made a |)iLt^ima^<5 to tlu‘ tomb of Atu^in-i 
Chishti in Ajmir, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival 
at Agra. 

According to his dying wish - to the disgust of tin; author of the 
Ma^dsir — he was buried in tin; mausoleum of one of Akbar's dogs, which 
he had built. Idle dog had shown gnait attaelimcmt to its imperial 
master. 

18(5. ‘^Abd^ 'r-Rahman, .son of Mu^ayyid Dulday. 

The name Dulday had be(‘n explained above on ]). 588. .‘^Abd" 'r- 
Kahman’.s great-grandfather, Mir Shah Malik, had served under Timur. 
^Abd" 'r-Kahman was killed in a fight w ith the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide 
under his son Barkhurdar. No. .528, and umler No. 11(5. Another son 
is mentioned below', No. .549. 


Thus you Bay for the nceurHed Hiilrijiri. 
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187. Qasim ‘^Ali Khan. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zaman (No. 13),. 
Qasim ‘^Ali Khan held Ghazipur. In the 17th year, he served in the siege 
of Surat, and in the following year, with Khan^Alam (No 58) in the conquest 
of Patna under Mun^im. For some reason he returned to Court,, 
and took Shuja^^at Khan (No. 51) a prisoner to Mun^^im, whom he had 
slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under SMiq (No. 43) against 
Madhukar Bundela, and in the 25th year, under ‘^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in 
Bihar. In the 2r)th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of HajI 
Begam, daughter of the brother of Humayun’s mother {taghd^'l zdda-yi 
w(llida-yi Jannat-dstdm), who after her return from Makkah (see under 
146) had been put in charge of Humayun’s tomb in Dihli, where she 
died. In the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
Suba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tugjiluq were sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the 35th year, from Khavrabad to Court, and soon after received 
Kalpi as jagir. ‘‘ Nothing also is known of him.’' ^ Ma*’d.sir. For his 
brother, vide No. 390. 

188. Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 03). 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189. Sayyid ^Abd^ ’llah, son of Mir Khwananda. 

Some ]\ISS. have “ Khwand ” instead of “ Khwananda.” Sayyid 
^Abd^i ’Ih'ih had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of ‘^Abd'* ’llali Khan Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with 
the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) in the first Gujrat war. Later, he served under 
Mun^^im in Bengal, and was with Khan Alain (No. 58) in the battle of 
Takaroi (p. 406). In 984, he brought the news of Da^ud’s defeat and 
death at Agmahal (p. 350) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
chiefly against ]\Ia^sum-i FaranJ^udl (No. 157). In the 31st year, Akbar 
sent him to Qasim Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir, In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night surprised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dharu, son of Raja Todar Mai (No. 39). 

Vide above, p. 378. 

191. Ahmad Beg-i Kabuli. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to MirGhiyAs^ ’d’Din TarHian, a Chagjita^i 
noble who served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan 


* Sayyiti Abmad’s edition of tlje Tuzuk mentions a Qasim <?Ali on p. 58, 1. 2 from 
below ; but according to the .l/<z*dN«r, we have there to read Qasim Beg for 
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(No. 172), Abu ’l-QiAsiiu (No. 199), Khan (p. 170, note 1), and 

Tatoa (No. 195), A. B. entered, after M. Miihaniinad IJakiiu’s death, 
Akbar's service, tie was made a commander of 7(H), and received, in 1003, 
on the removal of Vusuf Khan-i Bazawi (No. 35), a jagir in Kashmir. 
He married the sister of da^^far Beg Asaf Khan. (No. 98). 

During the n*ign of .laliangir he rose to the po.st of a commander of 
3,()CH), and received tlie title of and also a llag. He was for some 

time goveriU)r of Kashmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and dit*d. 

From the Tirjik we .see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of .lahangir 
was made a commaiuhT of 2,000, aiul held IVshawar as jagir. In tlie 
second year lie was ordered to punish the Afghan tribes in llangasli, and 
was for his services th«‘re promoted, in tlie 5th year, to a command of 
2.500. In tlie 9th year, in conse(|uence of complaints made by (,)ulij 
Khan (No. 12), he was called to Court, and conlim'd to Fort Bantanbhur 
{Tiizuf:, ]). 130). In the following year, he was reh'ased (/.c.. p. 1 10) and 
sent to Kashmir (l.c., p. 1 19). 

Ahmad Beg's sons, esp(‘cially his secoml eldest, \\ere all distinguished 
soldiers. They are : — 

1. Muhammad Masi^ild^ (eldest son). He was kilhsl in the war with (he 
Tarlkis. His son. Ardsher, was a commander of 1,000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18th ym\r of Sln'dij.'s reign. 

2. Sa^ld Khan Bahadur ZaJar-jamj (.second son). H(‘ rose during the 
reign of Slmlijahan to the high dignity of a commandiT of 7,000, and 
distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kfibul, the 
Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd Safar, 10(12. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and Lutf'* 'Ih'di, were killed in the 
Balkh war, wdiere Sa^’id also was .sevendy w'oundcd. Two other sons, 
^Abd” ’llfili and Fath” ’Ik'di, rose to high commands. 

3. Miikhlis” lldh Khan Iflikh/lr Khan. He rosi* under Shahjahan to 
a command of 2,(H)0, one thou.sand horse, and was Faw jdar of .lainrnu 
(Pddishdhn., I, p. 258), and died in the ii\\ year of Shj'ihj.’s reign. 

4. Abu d-Baqd. He was the younger brother (by the .sjiine mother) 
of Sa^^Id, under w’horn he served. He was thanadar of J..ower lianga-sh. 
In the 15th year, after the Qandahiir expedition, he got flie title of 
Iflikhdr Khan, at the same time that his cider brother n.'ceived that of 
Zafar-jang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thousand horse. 

192. Hakim ‘^Ali, of Glliin. 

^Ali came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate 


[* Mentioned Tu7.uk, p. 307. —Ji.] 
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enough to become in course of time a personal attendant {mtilazwi) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him by giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of animals. To 
his satisfaction, ^Ali correctly distinguished the different kinds. In 988, 
he was sent as ambassador to ^All ‘^Adil Shah of BijapQr, and was well 
received ; but before he could be sent back with presents for his master, 
‘^Adil Sluih suddenly died.^ 

In the 39th year, Hakim ‘’All constructed the wonderful reservoir 
{haivz), which is so often mentioned by Mu^ul historians. A staircase 
went to the bottom of the reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin- 
ing small room, six^az square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
Ily some contrivance, tlie water of the reservoir was prevented from 
(lowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to tlie bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, he found it lighted up and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the lOtli year, ‘^AlT was a commander of 700, and had the title 
'z-Zammu, “ tlie Galenus of the age." llis astringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the 
Kmperor died of dysentery or acute diarrhma, which no remedies could 
stoj). All had at last recourse to a most powerful astringent, and when 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there- 
fore administered purgatives, which brought back the diarrhma, of which 
Akbar died. Tlie first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite- 
ment on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
fight. Salim (Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Giranhdr, who was 
a match for every elephant of Akbafs stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be eipial to that of Ahnlp, one of Khusraw's elephants. Akbar 
therefore wished to see them fight for the championship, which was 
done. According to custom, a third elephant, Hmitahman, was selected 
as tahdncha, i.e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram 
(Shahjahan) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusraw were on horse- 
back in the arena. Giranbilr completely worsted Abriip, and as he mauled 


' <;Adil Shall was murderod in 988 by a young handsome eunuch, whom he attempted 
to use for an immoral purpose. The king was known as much for his justice and goodwill 
towards his subjects as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. Ho obtained with 
some exertion two young and handsome eunuchs from Malik Barid of Beilar, and was 
stabbed by the elder of the two at the Hrst attempt of satisfying his inordinate desires. 
Mawlana Haifa of Mashhad, poetically styled Ra^ai, found the tariff of his death in the 
words Shdh-i jaluin shud shahid (988), “ The king of the world became a martyr.” 



him too severely, the iabdncha elepliant was sent of! to Abrfip’s assistanee. 
But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have no interferenee, j^kJted Hant4ihman 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed 
Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell liim not to break the rules, 
as in fart all elephants would once be hi^. S.ilim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his sanetion, and Khurram. .salislied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of tireworks. but 
in vain, rnfortunately Hantahman al.<o got wor.sttsl by (liranbfir. and 
*the two injured ele[)hants ran away, aial threw' thems(*lves into the Jamna. 
This annoyed Akbar more : but his ex<‘itement was intensirnMl, when at 
that moment Khur.saw came up. and abused in umneasunMl terms his 
father in the presence of th(‘ emptTor. Akbar wilhdr(‘w. and sent next 
morning for ‘^Ali, to whom he .said that the vexation caused by Klnirsaw’s 
bad h(‘haviour had mad(‘ him ill. 

Jn the end of U)17, .lajangir also visitisl ‘^.Mi's ix'servoir. and made 
him a commander of ‘J.(HH). lie did not long i*njoy his ])romotion. and 
died on the otli ^luharram. 1018. .lahangir says of him {Tii:nh, p. 71) 
that he e.xcellod in Arabic, and composed a commentary to the Qfinuu. 
“ But his subtlety was greatiT than his knowlcMlge, his looks bettcT than 
his walk of life, his behaviour bettiT llian his Inxirt ; for in reality he was 
a bad and unprincipled man.” Once Jahangir hinteil that ‘^Ali had killed 
Akbar. On the other side it is said that he sp(‘nt anmiallv b.OlH) Hujiees 
on medicines for the poor.* 

H(i had a son, know'ii as IlnlfnH ^Ahd'^ 'l ^Vditfmh. 11»‘ held a indnsdb. 
fn the I5th year of Jahangir’s reign, he, claimed from certain Kayyids 
in Labor the sum of 80.000 Us., which, he said, his father had lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certiliiaite with tin* seal of a (^a/.i on it, and 
the stati'inents of two w'itnes.ses. The Sayyids, who denii'd all knowledge, 
seeing that the case went against theimappisdisl to the Kmperor. Jahangir 
ordered Asaf Khan (No. 08) to inve.stigate the case. ‘^Abd” 'l-W’ahhab 
got afraid, and tried to evaih; the inve.stigation })y pro|)o.sing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked susj)icious, and .\saf by cross (pie.stion- 
ing found that the claim was entirely false, lie tluTcfore reported ^Abd'* 
'i-Wahhab, and the Emperor deprived him of his man.sab and j’agir. He 
seems to have been afterw'ards restored to favour, for in tln^ PndiMh- 
ntima (I, 0, 328) he is mentioned as a conihiander of 500, fifty horse. 

' liad t,oni (Hi, llil)) Ha\s that Ali was ttic soy of the kihIcp of Ijakini" ’1-Miilk of 
Ctilan, and Icarncsl mcxluine and HuenfC under Shah Fatly* 'llah of Shiraz. Ho \»aH a 
rabid \shl<iah, and a bad d(K tor who often kdlo<l his patientw. Thus he kdlwi Fatly ’llah 
by prescnbinj^ haiim {t ide, p. 34, note). [Ifftri^fi ih naid to Ijo Home concoolion of meat 
and wheat. — P.) 
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193. Gujar Khan, son of Qutb^ ’d-Dln Khan Atga (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above under No. 28. 

194. Sadr Jahan Mufti. 

Miran Sadr J ahan was born in PihanI, a village near Qanawj Through 
the influence of Shaykh ‘^Abd^* ’n-Nabi he was made Mufti. When ‘^Abd^ 
’Hall TQ]}in Uzbak, king of Turan, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy 
from Islam, Miriin Sadr and Hakim (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. 
The answer which tliey took to ‘^Abd^ ’Hah contained a few Arabic verses 
which Abd^^ ’Hah could construe into a denial of the alleged apostacy — 

Si < 3 **^ 

Ijl ^4 I*.* tdJI 

“ Of God people have said that He had a son ; of the Prophet some have 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the 
slander of men — Then how should I ? ” 

Miran returned in the 34th year, and was made Sadr {vide p. 284). 
In the 35th year, at tlie feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. Tlie 8adr and ^AlxH' ’1-Hay (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing 
his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the well-known verse from Hafiz : — 

• A-i) liiW 

Up to the 40tli year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 
700 ; but later, he was made an Amir, and got a inansab of 2,000 {vide 
p. 217 -t18). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Qanawj as tui/ill As 
Sadr under Jaliangir lie is said to have given away more lands in five 
years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020, at the age, it is believed, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last. 

His position to Akbar's “ Divine Faith ” has been explained above 
(p. 217-18). There is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more 
for it than he. He also conqioscd poems, though in the end of his life, 
like Bad.ijOni, he repented and gave up poetry as being against the spirit 
of the ^Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons ; — 

1. Mir Badr-i ^Alam. He lived a retired life. 

2. Sayyid Ni^dm Khan. His mother w’-as a Brahman woman, of 


So Bada.onl. The says, Pihani lies near Lakhnau. 
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whom his father had been so enamoured that lie married lier ; hence 
Xizam was liis favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
the death of his father, was made a commander of 2,51)0, two thousand 
horse. In the first year of Slnilijahan’s reign, he was jiromoted to a 
command of 3,000, and received, on the death of Murtaza Khan Inju 
(p. 501) the title of M urtazd Khan. He served a long time in the Dakhin. 
His liii/fd was the Pargana of Dalatnau, where he on several «)eeasions 
sncees.sfully qm‘lli'd di.sturhanees. He was also Fawjdar of Lakhnau. In 
the 21th year of Slu’ihj.'s reign 1 h‘ was jiensioned olT, and rt‘ceived 20 hies 
of dams jrr annum out of the revenue of Pihani, which was om? kror. lie 
enjoyed liis jiension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons, Abd” *1-Mu(|- 
tadir and ‘’Abd" Hah were appointed to mansabs. and reeiuved as fui/ul 
the remaining jiortion of the revenue, of Pihani. ‘^Abd“ 'l-Mmitadir rose 
to a command of 1,0<K), six hundred horse, and was Kawjdfir of 
Khayrribad. 

105. Takhta Beg-i Kabuli |Sardar Khanl. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Ijakim, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars with India ; but on the death of his 
mast(T (30th year) he joined Akbar's serviei*. Ib' sitvcmI under Man 
Singh and Zayn Koka against the Vusufzais. As Thanahdar of Peshawar 
lie jninishod on several occasions the Tarikis. In the -tUth year, ho wa.s 
ma<le a Khan. 

After Jahangir's aeees.sion, he was mad(‘ a commamhT of 2,000, and 
received the title of Sarddr Khdn. He was .siuit with Mirza Ohazi Tarkhan 
(p. 392), to relieve Shfih Peg Khan (No. 57) in Qamlahar. As Sln’ih Peg 
was appointed governor of Kfibul, Takhta was rmuh* gov(*rnor of 
Qandahar, wdiere, in 1010, he died. 

He had a villa near Pe.shawar, called tln^ Bdujji-} Sarddr Khdn. His 
two sons, Hayat Khan and Hidayat’* ’lliih got low mansabs. 

190. Bay Patr Das |Raja Pikramajit|, a Khatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar's reign accountant {mushrif) 
of the elephant stables, and had the title of Rdt^ Rdj/dn. He distinguished 
himself, in the Pith year, during the .siege of Chitor. In the 21th year, he 
and Mir Adhani were made joint dhvans of Pengal. At the outbreak 
of the Pengal military revolt, he w'as imprisoned }>y the rebels (p. 4H5), 
but got off and served for some time in Pengal. In the 30th year, he was 
made diwan of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordereil to occupy 
Bandhu (p. 4 16), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made diwan of Kabul, 

33 
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but was ill the following year again sent to Banclliii. In the 46th year, he 
was made a commander of 3,000. When Abu ’1-Fazl, in the 47th year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down 
the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, and blockaded him in Irich. When the siege had 
jirogresscd, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
withdrew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in 
the 48th year, called P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Raja Bikramajlt. 

After dahangir’s accession, lie was made Mir AtasJi, and was ordered 
to recruit and l^eep in readiness 50,000 artillery (fopchJ) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen parganas being set aside for the 
maintenance of the corps (Tnzuk, ]). 10). 

When the sons of ^Muzaffar of Oujrat created disturbances, and Yatlm 
Bahadur had been killed, Patr was sent to Ahmadabad with powers to 
appoint the officers of the rebels who submitted up to commands of 
Yuzbashis, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appointments to the Rmperor. 

“ The year of his death is not known. Ma^dsir. 

The Ray i\Iohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akbarndma and 
the Tuzuk ([). 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaykh ‘^Abd^ 'r-Rahim, of Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shaykhziidas of Lakhnau, and was in the 40th year 
a commander of 700. He was a great friend of Jaimil Bakhtyar (No. 113), 
from whom he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard that he 
frecpiently got insane. In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, 
‘’Abd^* >-Rahim wounded himself in a fit whilst at Siyiilkot in Hakim 
Abu '1-Fath's dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himself. 

His wife was a Bnihinan woman of the name of Kishiui. After the 
death of her husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed by the tomb, from a panjhazdr'i to a common soldier, 
according to his position in life. 

‘^Abd^' 'r-RahIm was mentioned above on p. 359-60. 

198. Medni Ray Chauhan, 

From the Akbarndma we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd 
years, in Giijrat. NizanP^ ’d-Din Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat, 
says in the Tahqdt — “ Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) a commander of 1,000.” 



109. Mil' Abu 'l-ftasim Namakin (Qasini Khanl. 

Tlie Mss. hav(‘ almost invariably Tanikhi ( .,-C^ ) in.stoail of Xtimakln. 
Ht‘ is not to ho oonfouiuled with Nos. ‘210 and ‘250. 

Mir Abu ‘1-Qasim was a Sayvhl of Hirat. Ilo was al first in the 
sorvic'o of Mirza ]\lidiammad Hakim. Akbar's brotlior and kin^^ of Kilbid. 
But lie loft Kilbul, and on ontorinj^ Akbar's sorvioi*. h(‘ nu'oivi'd Bhira 
and Khusliabintho Punjrdias jaj.^ir. As Ids lands lay within the Xamaksdr,^ 
or salt range, he onec' ])resented Akbar, evi»len(lv in allusion to his faithful 
intentions {uamak-hnldJl), with a plate and a cup mad(‘ of salt {iKinuikhi)^ 
from which circumstance he received the nickname of Xa)nakl)i. 

Abu l-Qasim served in the war with l)a*^u<l of Bengal. In the ‘2(»th 
year, he was in Kilbuk and accompanied, in the doth year, Isma^^il Quli 
Khan (No. U)) on his expedition against the Baluchis. In the .‘Vind year, 
the Afghan chiefs of Sawad an<l Bajor, and Ti'rah wait(‘d with their 
families on Akbar, who made Abu dA^asim Krori and Fawjdar of those 
districts, and ordered him to take the families of tin* <‘hii‘fs back to 
Afghanistan. The chiefs themselves were ndaimal at Court. Hemwved 
fights, in the ddrd year, gave him freipient occasions of distinguishing 
himself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a commaml of 700. In the Idnl yi'ar, 
he was appointed to Bhakkar. lb‘ built the great mosipu* in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of ojipressions, and 
he wais deposed. A party of the oppresseil arrived with him at ('ourt, 
and lodg(‘d a new’ complaint against him with ‘’Ab<l'‘ l-ljay (No. 2d0), 
the Qazi of the imperial camp (^/rdd) But Abu ‘1-Qasim, though 
summoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, he was sentenceil to be tied to tin; foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avoid tlui di.sgraci;, he came to an 
immediate .settlement with thecomplainants,chielly through the medial i(m 
of 8haykh Ma^ruf, Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Kmjieror, and 
complained of the Qazi, stating that there were no complainants, and 
‘^Abd” 'l-llay tried in vain to produce the o[)|)ressed jiarties. This case led 
to the order thafQazIs should in future prepare de.scriptivc rolls of 
complainants, and pre.sent them to the Krnperor. 

^ The namakmr, or ftult-ranjze, Havnlho in iv (Imtru't 2<) kos ainl belongs 

to the Sind Siigar Du, fit), tx-tween the Bahat an<t (he InduH. i'eoplc break off jnereH from 
the salt roc ks, and carry them to the banks of the river, \^hc‘rc the priee is divided lietween 
the miners and the earners, the former takinf» j and the latter \ of the, amount realised. 
Merchants buy the salt at a price varying from half a dam to two darns (one nijree — 
40 dams) per man, and export it. The (iovernment takes I liupec for every 17 mam. 
The salt is also often made into ornaments. 
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Abu ’1-Qasim was, soon after, made a Khan, got a higher mansab, 
and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tuyul. In the first year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was made a commander of 1,500. The part which he played in 
the capture of Prince Khiisraw has been mentioned above (p. 45G, note 1, 
where Tamkm is to be altered to Nmmkm), For his services he was 
again appointed to Bkakkar with the rank of a commander of 3,000. 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious 
descendants were born there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Lohari, near the branch of the river called Kahdrmdtn he 

built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name of ^uffa-yi Safa (the dais 
of purity). He and several of his descendants were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat — historians 
do not specify the time — 1,000 mangoes, 1,000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, 
each weigliing a man. The Ma^dsir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk 
(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Ma^dsir : — 
Mir Abu ’l-Qilsim Namakiii (pottlod at Bhakkar in lOlbb 

I 

i. Mir Abu ’l-Baqa. 2. Mirza Kash- 3. M. Husura" ’(l-l)in. M. Zaid" ’llah! 

Amir Kbun. iniri. 

(died 1057 a.h.) 

I 

i. M. tJAbd" V-llazzaq. 2. Ziyri^w ’d-DIn VuHuf. 3. Mir <iAbd'‘ ’1-Kariin A daughter, 
Khan. Sindhi Amir Khan. married in 

I (under Awrangxib to 10(30 to Princ'O 

I Farrukb Siyar). Murad Baklisli. 

A hon. j 

M. Abu ’l-Wafa. Abu ’1-Kbayr Khan. 

(end of Awrang- (under Farrukb Siyar). 

zib’s reign). 

J/7r Abil 1-Baqd Anfir Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 
2,500, fifteen hundred horse. Through the influence of Yarnin'^ ’d-Dawla 
he was made governor of Multan, and in the 2nd year of Shahjahan, he was 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathah, vice Murtaza-yi Inju deceased (p. 501). In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuyfildar of Bir in the Dakhin, and waff sent, in the 14th 
year, to Siwistiin vice Qaracj Khan. In the following year he was again 
appointed to Thathah, where, in 1057 (20th year), he died. He was 
buried in the mausoleum built by his father. Under Jahangir he was 
generally called IMir Khan. Shahjahan gave him the title of Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after his death, to Prince 
Murad Bal^sh, who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of 



Shahnawaz Khaii>i SafawL* Amir Kliau had a lart»e family. His eldest 
son, Mir Abd” r'Razzfu}, was a commander of 00(). and died in the 26th 
year of Slu'dijahan s reij^n. His second son, /iya'” 'd-l)in Ynsiif. was 
made a Khan, and hehl under Slmhjahan a mansab of 1,(K)0. six hundred 
horse, /iya^'s grandson. Abu ‘1-Wafa, was in the eiul of Awrangzib's reign 
in charge of his majestv's prayer room jd iKondz). Amir Khan's 

youngest’son, ^lir ^Abd“ 'l-Karim, was a personal frieml of Awrangzib. He 
received in succession the titles of Multalit Khan. Klu'tna/.ad Khan (Ibth 
year of Awrangzil)), Mir Khatiazad Khan, and Amir Khan ( ISIh year), and 
held a command of After Awrangzib's diaitli, lu‘ was with 

Aluhammad A^'zaiu Shfib ; but as lu‘ ha«l no (‘ontingcmt, he was hdt wilii 
the baggage (hittujdh) at (IwiMiyar. After the death of Muhammad A^zam 
in tlu‘ battle of Saray .laju,- Ihdiadur Shall made him a cominander of 
.‘bbOO. He w'as generally at Court, and continued so uiuh'r KarruKh Siyar. 
After Farruhh's deatli, the Barha brothers made, Amir Khan sadr of tlie 
empire. Ho died shortly after. His son, Abu ‘I l^ayr, was made a 
Khan by Farrukh Siyar ; the other sons hehl no mansabs, but lived on 
their zamindaris. 

2. Mlrzd Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Kluisraw \ 
As the associates were to be punished in an unusual w'ay (sif/dsat-i (jhivjr- 
mukarrar, Tuzuk, j). 22) Jahangir ordered his penis to Im‘ (*ut olf. 

2. Mlrzd Husdn’* d-Dln. He held a mansab, but died yo\mg. 

•1. Mlrzd Zd*’id‘^ 'Udh. He was in the service of Khan .lahan Lodi. 
200. Wazir Beg Jamil.^ 

Wazir Jamil, as lie is often called, served in the Oth year of Akbar's 
reign against ^Abd'‘ ’Hah Khan Tzbak, and in the war with Khan Zaman 
(No. 12). In the final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was tlirown 
oil' his horse, W. .1., instead of taking him jirisoner, accej)ted a bribe from 
him, and let him off. But Nazar Bahadur, a man in the, service of Majnun 
Khan (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur prisoner. Afterwards, lu* receiv(‘»l 
a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and Orisa under Alun^’iiu Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal military 
revolt, he joined the Qacisluils ; but when they separated from Ma‘^sum-i 

' Shiihnawa/, Khan-i Safawl m the title (»f .Mir/.fi H.ulK" '/. Zmiuiu, nhm .Mir/.a Dakhini, 
.M)n of Mirza Rustam {No. 9). One of his UauKhtcrH, Oilras iiam'i Hoj/um, was married, 
in the end of 1046, to Awran>;zib. Another was married, in 1062, to IVnu o Muriul Bal^Bh. 
Klphinstone {History of Iiulin, .'ith edition, p, <>07) lalls Shahiiawa/, Khan by misiako iho 
brother of ShUyista Khan ; but Shayista i« the son of Yarnin'* M-l)awIa A»>af J^an, 
older brother of Nur Jahivn. 

* Saray Jajfi, near Dholpur, The battle waa fought on the 18th RabK I, 1119, and 
.Muhammad A<? 7 Am was killed with his two sons, Reolar Rakht and Wala-jah. 

* Jamil is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever used in Hindilstan. 
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Kabuli (p. 476, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was 
pardoned. In the 29th year, he came to Court, and served in the following 
year under Jagnath (No. 69) against the Rana. He seems to have lived 
a long time. Jahangir, on his accession, made liim a commander of 3,000 
(Tuzuk, p. 8.). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under 
No. 172. 

201. Tahir, [son of] Sayf*^ ’1-Muluk. 

The Tahaqdt says that Tahir was the son of Shah Muhammad Sayf“ 
T-Muluk.^ His father was governor of Gharjistan in Khurasan, and was 
killed by Shah Tahmasp of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an 
Amir at Akbar’s Court, and served in Bengal, where he was when the 
author of the Tabaqat wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of EllioCs Historians^ I, 
pp. 241, 242. 

202. Babti Mankli. 

Regarding the name “ Mankli ”, vide p. 400, note 1. The Tahaqdt 
says that Babu Mankli was an Afghan, and a commander of 1,000. 

He was at first in DiPud’s service, and occupied Glioraghfit at the time 
when Muri^^im Khan had invaded Orisfi (p. 400). Soon aftpr, he entered 
Akbar’s service, but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th 
year, he suppressed disturbances at Ghoraghat (Akharn. Ill, 470), and 
took part, in the 35th year, in the operations against Qutlu Khan. Two 
years later he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition to Orisa. 

He may have lived under Jahangir ; for the ^lankli Khan mentioned 
in the Tuzuk (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuzuk (p. 12) 
mentions a son of his, Hatim. Another son, Mahmud, appears to have 
been a commander of 5(X), tliree hundred horse, under Shahjahan 
(Pddishdhn., I, b., p. 323) though the text edition of the Bibl. Indica 
calls him son of Ydbu MaikaU for yl'). 

X V 1. Commanders of Six Hundred. 

203. Muhammad Quli Khan Turkman [AJohdr, p. 452]. 

He served at first in Bengal. xVt the outbreak of the military revolt, 
he took the side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. 
In the 30th year, he marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. In the 39th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was 


p Vide No. 401.— B.l 
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appointed to Kabul, Muhammad Quli Khan, his brotlier Hamza Beg 
(perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, vice Yusuf Khan 
(No. 35, and p. 452). In the 45th year, a party of Kasmirls tried to set 
up Aniba C'hak ^ as king ; but they were defeate«l by Ali Quli, son of 
M. Q. III the 47th year, M. Q. I^. was made a commander of 1,51)0, 
six hundred horse; and Hamza Beg, one of 700, three hundred and 
fifty horse. New disturbances broke out wluai in the following 
year ^'Ali Ray, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of 
Kaslimir. He retreated on ^I. Q. ]^.’s arrival, and was vigorously 
pursued, when the imperialists were enforced by Sayf” ‘llah (No. 2(52) 
from Labor. In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, but was driven, 
with some dilliculty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of .lahangirs reign, M. Q. ]^. was removc'd from 
Kashmir, Hamza Beg was, in tlu‘ 49th year of Akbar’s ri'ign, a 
commander of 1 ,000. 

201. BaWityar Beg Gurd-i Shah Mansur. 

The Izajat most likely means that h(‘. W'as the son of Shfdi Mansur, 
in which case the word (furd (athlete).wo\dd be, HajLtyar's epith«‘t. Two 
i\lSS. have the word pisar (.son) instea<l of (jurd. 

The TalHKpil says : “ Bakhtyar lh*g Turkman is an Amir, and governs 
at present (1001) Siwistan." In the 32nd year, he servt'd against the 
'Farikis. 

205. Hakim Humam,“ son of Mir ‘^.-Vbd" 'r-Razza(| of (Jilan. 

' Regarding his family connection, rb/c No. 112, p. 4()^<. llmnam's real 
name is l[umayun. B'hen he caim* to .Akbar's Court, lu* discreetly ('all(*d 
liimself JlumayCm (^di, or “slave of llumayun " ; but, soon iifterw'ards 
Akbar gave him tlui name of Ilumam. lie lieM tlie oII'ks* of Bakawad 
Beg (p. 59), and though only a commander of bOO, he was a piTsonal 
friend of Akiiar, and possessed great inlluenee at ( ourt. In the !51st year 
he was sent with Sadr Jahan (No. 191) to TOran as ambassador. Akbar 
often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of 1 lurnam's absence. 
He returned to India about a month after his brother's death. Ib; died in 
the 40th year, on the bth Habi^ 1, 1001. Jiadit/mi (II, j). 400) says, the day 
after Humam’s death, Kanuila (p. 2(51) also died, and their .projierty 
was at once put under seal and e.scheated to tlui gov(‘rnm(*nt, so that they 
were destitute of a decent shroud. 


^ Thf MSS. ha\e U'. Tuznk mentions'* a KaHhmiri of royal blood ”, of the name 
of <J'. Ho naH killo^l by Shop Afkan {lule Xo. at iiarfluan, on tli« .'irrl Safar, lOlO. 
* Humam, not Hammam, is the Indian pronunciation. 
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Humam had two sons : — 

1. Hakim Ildziq (jjW). He was born at Fathpur Sikri, and was a 
young man when his father died. At Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,500, six hundred horse, and was sent, in the 1st year, to 
Turan as ambassador. He rose to a command of 3,000. Later, for some 
reason, his mansab was cancelled, and he lived at Agra on a pension of 
20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th year was doubled. He died in 
the 31st year (1068).^ He was a poet of some distinction, and wrote 
under the name of Ildziq. His vanity is said to have been very great. 
A copy of his diwan was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, 
and visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to 
rise and make salams ; else he got offended. 

2. Hakim Khush^hdl. He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahjahan, 
on his accession, made him a commander of 1,000. He was for some time * 
Bal^shl of the Dakhin. 

200. Mirza Anwar, son of Khan-i A^zam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 310. 

X VII. Commanders of Five Hundred. 

207. Baltu Khan of Turkistiln. 

He was a grandee of Humayun, and served in the Kabul war, and in 
the battles which led to H.’s restoration. 

208. Mirak Bahadur Arghtin. 

The Tabaqat says he reached a command of 2,000, and died.'** From 
the Akbarnoma (II, 170, 218) we see that he served in the conquest of 
Malwa {vide No. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf” ’d-Din Uiisayn (No. 17). 

209. La*^! Khan Kolabi. 

He is also called La^^l Khan BmhMshi (vide p. 481), and served under 
Humayun in the war of the restoration (Akbarn. 1,411). He distinguished 
himself in the defeat of Hemu. Later, he .served under Mun^^im in Bengal 
and Orisa, and died of fever at Gaur (p. 407). 

210. Shaykh Ahmad, son of Shayl^ Salim. 

He is the second (miydni) son of Shaykh Salim of Fathpur Sikri. He 
served at Court with Shay]^ Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 22nd 
year (985).^ 

* The Ma*"as\r says that the author of the ’1-9.4/om mentions 1080 as the 

year of his death; but ray MS, of the (Cliapter on the poets of the period from 

Humayun to Awrangzib) mentions no year. 

[• Died in 975. Ho was blown up before Chitor ; Sawanih, p. 201. — B.] 

[* Sauxinih, p. 370. — B.] 
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211. Iskandar Beg-i Badakhshi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbartunihi (U, 251) as haviiig served iti the 
pursuit of Abrd lAIa^rdi (end of the 8th year). 

212. Beg Nurin Khan duchin. 

He served under Mu^^izz’* l-Mulk (No. (>1) in the battle of Khayrribad. 
In the 32nd and 33rd years, he .served under ^Abd'‘ lAlatlab (No. (S3) and 
Sadlq Khan (No. 43) against the Tarikis. 

The Tabaqitt .says he was a eoininander of 1 and was dead in 1001. 

213. Jalal Khan Clurchi. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 7th y(‘ar. he was sent to 
Ram Ohand Bhagela (No. 89) with th(‘ re<jue.st to allow 'lYnisin to to 
Court. In the 11th year, it canu^ to the Knijx'na-’s (Mrs that .1. was 
passionately attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar had tin* boy nauoved : 
but J. managed to get him again, and tied with him from t'ourt. M. Vusuf 
Razawi pursued and captured them. After some tim(‘. .). was restored 
to favour. Later, he took a part in the e.\|)edition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Kaja ('handr Sen 
of Marw'ar. During the expedition a Hajpfit introduced himself to him 
who pretended to be Devi Das, who had been kille(l at ]\Iirtha, evidently 
with a view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also reported that (’handr S(m had takam r(‘fug(‘ with Kalla, 
son of Riim Ib’iy, and brother's .son to (’h. S., and a. detachment of 
imperialists was .sent to Kalla’s pahua;. Kalhi now' wished to take reviuige 
on the .stranger for spreading false reports, and indm'ed Shiimll Khan 
(No. 164) to help him. Shimal therefore invited the stranger ; but though 
surrounded by Sh.'s men, the pretender managcal to (‘.scape*, lb* collected 
a few' men and ent(‘red one night a tent whi(’h he supposed to belong 
to Shinu'd. But it happened to be that of JalAl, w ho was cut dow-n by the 
murderers (end of 983, Akbarn., Ill, 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian Bada.oni at C’ourt. 

214. Parmanand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliotts Uistorlaus, I, p. 214, 

215. Tjmur Khan Yakka. 

He served under ^lun^^im (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the JOth y(*ar, 
against Khan Zarnfin {Akbapi,, II, 230, 320). 

The Timur-i Badakhshi mentioned several tinie.s in the Akbarmma 
(III, 165, 174) appeals to be another oflicer. Vide No. 142. 

216. Sani Khan, of Hirat. 

He was born at Hirat, and belonged tothe Arlat {^"1 , ' ) clan. According 
to the Akbarndma (I, 379), Mawlana Sani, “ who is now called Sam 
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' Khan ”, was in the service of Mirza Hindal ; but after the Mirza’s death 
{21st 7a Qa^^da, 958) he was taken on by Humayun. He served in the wars 
with Khan Zaman. 

B(tdd,onl (III, 206) says that his real name was ^Ali Akbar. He was 
a fair poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbihi of Kashan, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 502). 
Hence he must have been alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jamal’^ 'd-Din, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 

Vide above, p. 447. He had also served in the final war with Khan 

Zaman. 

218. Tagmal, the Puwar. 

He served in the second Gujrat war after Akbar’ s forced march to 
Patan and Ahmadfibad (p. 458 note). 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of llusayn Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Khan Batani.^ 

The Tahaqdt classes him among the commanders of 1,000. He was 
at first in the service of the Bengal king Sulayman, and was present with 
Sulayman l\Tankli (p. 400) and Kiila Pahar at the interview between 
Mun^im and Kluin Zaman (No. 13) at Baksar (Buxar). Akbarn., II, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khaybar Pass ; vide p. 214. MSS. 
often call him wrongly Unsaifn instead of Hasan. 

221. Sayyid Chhajhu,'^ of Barha. 

The Tahaqdt says that S. Chhajhu was a brother of S. Mahmud (No. 75) 
and distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family gene- 
alogies of the Barha clan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kundliwal. His tomb 
still exists at IMajhera, and according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Mun^if Khan, Sultan l\lvd}ammad of Hirat. 

223. Qazi Khan Bakhshi. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshl instead of BaJ^shl. Vide No. 144. 

224. Haji Yusuf Khan. 

He was at first in Kamran’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiyii Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yusuf Khan, 
whom Khan Zaman (No. 13) besieged in Qanawj. In the 17th year, he 
operated under Khan ‘^Alam (No. 58) against M. Ibrahim Husayn, and 
was present in the battle of Sarnal. In the 19th year, he went with Mun^’im 
to Bengal and Orlsa, and died after his return at Gaur (p. 407). 


^ Bafanl is the name of an Afgbiln tribe, N.W. of Dera Isma^Iil Khan. 
* The spiling “ Chhajhu ” is preferable to “ Jhajhu ”. 
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225. Rawul Bhim, of Jaisalnilr. 

The Tuzuk says (p. 159): — “On tlie 9tli Klmrdad (middle of 1025), 
Kalyiin of Jaisalmir was introduced at Court by Kajfi Kislin Das, wliom 
I had sent to him. Kalyan's elder brother was lirnnd Bhhn, a man of 
rank and influence. AMien he died, he left a son two months old, who did 
not live long. Bhim s daughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her the title of MaJika-yi Juhln. This alliance 
was made, because her family had ab\ays been faithful to our house. 
I now called Blum's brother to Court, invested him with the tlkd, and made 
him Bawiil.’' ^ 

For Kalyiin, vide under No. 220. In tlu* 12th year of dalianglr’s reign 
he was made a commander of 2.(K){), one thousand horse (Tuzuk, [>. 153). 

225. Hashim Beg, son of Qasim l^an (No. 59). 

After the death of his fatluT (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No. 12), the new goviuiior of Kribul, Hashim r»‘turncd to (Aurt. 
In the 41st year, he served under M. Rustam (No. !)) against Basu ami 
other rebellious zamnidars in the north-eastern part of tln‘ Banjrd), 
and distinguished liimscdf in tin* (‘ompie.st of Mau. In the 41th year, he 
served under Farid-i Bii]Aari (No. 99) befon* Asir. Latcu’, he w(‘nt with 
Sa^adat Khan to Nasik.- After the compn^st of Tiraid)ak. h(“ returne(l to 
Court (45th year), and was appomt«‘d, in the follow ing year, to a command 
of 1 ,500. 

In the first year of Jahangir's r(*ign, he was madt' a commander of 
2,000, fifteen hundred hor.se. In the 2nd y<‘ar. his mansab was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand hor.se, arid he was imuh* governor of Orisa. lit the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his iinch' Khwajagi Muhammad 

^ Tlio lint of mivos on j). may lx* incr<'a.'.< <1 l)\ t<‘n olln-r |)nn(‘<'HHf‘H 

(1) Malika-yi Jahan, d.iughtor of Jta\\ul JUiim of .lai^ilmir. {'!) 'I'Ik' iM.uitifiil daiiglitcr 
of Zayii Koka, rucntionp<l on p. .'JH'.l. 'J’Ihtc is a l urions «1 im rcji.iiK y lx t worn Tuzuk, 
p. 8, and Akharnama, HI, r>!l4 : Jahangir ki\h that I’.irwi/. was hiH hoii hy Za\n Koka’a 
daughter, and Abu ’l-Fa/.I Hay.s that I’arwI/. H mother wax tlie dangliter of KJjwajah 
Hasan, Zayri Khan’s uncle {vuk al.so p :it>7) ; but there is no doubt that Parui/; was 
born m the .34th year, on the 19lh Aban, 1)97, whilst .lahanglr, (xily m the list \ear, foil 
in love with Zayn Khan’s daughter (p Jb'.t) It is then fore cvKh iit , losnmmg that 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of Tuzuk, j) 8, he eoir<*<t, that .lah.ingir had fi>igottfn who 
among Ins many w’lvea waa mother to his Hoeund son (3) Nor" ’n-Nisa Jb'ggm (marrie<l 
in Jiimadhn, II, 1090), sister of Mirz.l Mu/atTar HusaMi, p 4<i4 (1) A daugliter of tho 
King of Khande.sli. This jirinress died in the 4l.st \ear (J Akbai’s n iffu (.')) Saliha 
Haini, daugliter of Qa*im Khan, p 4<»1 (<») A daughter of IH|waja .|ahan-i Kabuli 
(Dost Muhammad) (7) A daughtir of Sa<Ii<I Khan Cakkhar Her dauLditor, <;ltTat 
ilaiiu, is mentioned, Akbarnauia, III, .71*1 (8) The mother of Dawlat Nisa, Akharn , 
III, 597, Tho MSS do not clearly gi\e the name of thi* father of this prineeuH. 
(9) A daughter of Mirza Sanjar, son of J^izr Khan Ha/ara; AUmrn ,111, 007. (10) A 
daughter of Ram Chand HundelafXo 248) married in lOlK; Tuzuk, p 77, 

* This Sa<;udat Khan had first been in the service of the Dakhin kings as commander 
of the Forts of Galna and Tiranbak ; but later he entered A k bar’s service. 
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Husayn (No. 241) officiating for him there till his arrival from Orisiu 
His successor in Orlsa was Kaja Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 

Hiishim’s son is tlie renowned Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atisli . He 
was, in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s, a commander of 1,000, five 
hundred and ninety horse. Darogjia of the Toplffiana and Kotwal of 
the camp. He. distinguished himself in Balkh, Andjffiud, received the 
title of Mu^tamid Khand and was made, in the 21st year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Aklita Begi. In the following year, 
he was promoted to a command of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 
Khan. He then served under Awrangzib in Qandahar, and was made, 
in the 28th year, a commander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santur (,^::jL), which 
the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh 
a commander of 5,000, five thousand sihaspa-duaspa, received a present 
of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor of Ahmadabad (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Malwa. Both were ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince i\Iurad Bakhsh 
in check. When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched 
against him vvl Baswara ; but when approaching Khachrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 kos, and joined, 7 kos from Ujjain, the armv 
of Awrangzib. The two chiefs had received no information of Awrangzib's 
march. They attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (near 
Ujjain, 22nd Bajab, 1 068). In the first battle between Awrangzib and Dara, 
at Samogar,- Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he made his 
submission, and received Sambhal and Murabadiid as tuyfd, as Rustam 
^iin-i DakhinI, the former jagirdar, had fallen, at Samogar. Qasim 
was then charged with the capture of Sulayman Shikoh. In the 3rd year 
of Awrangzib’s reign he was appointed to ^Mathura. On the way, he 
was murdered by a brother of his, who is said to have led a miserable 
life (1071). The murderer was executed at Awrangzib's order. 

227. Mii’za Faridun, son of IVIuhammad Qull Khan Barlas (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. His death took place at 

Udaipur in 1023 (Tuzuk, p. 131). 

228. Yusuf Khan [Chak], king of Kashmir. 

Yusuf's father was ‘^All Khan Chak, king of Kashmir. He died from 
a hurt he received during a game at chaiigan (p. 309), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel of the saddle ('pesh-koha-yi zxn). On his death, 
Yusuf was raised to the throne (Alcbaniamay III, 237). He first surrounded 

Succeeded by Kalyan. commander of 1,500, eight hundred.— B.] 

* Vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, l870, p. 275. 
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tlie palace of liis uncle Abdal, who aimed at the crown, and in the light 
wliich ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile j)arty thereupon raised one 
8ayyid ^lubarak to the throne, and in a light which took place on the 
maj/d'ln of Srinagar, where the ‘Jld prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he lied, and came, in the 
24th year, to Akbar's Court, where he was well received. J luring his 
stay at Court, Sayyid Mubarak had lieen forced to retire, and l.-ohar 
Chak, son of Yusufs uncle, had been made king. In the 2r)th year 
{Ak'bani., Ill, 288) the Kmperor ordered .several Panjrd) nol)les to rein.state 
Yu.suf. When the Imperial army reached Pinjar. tlie Kashnims sued for 
mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had .solicited to come alom*, without 
informing Akbar's commanders, enten'd Kashmir, .st‘i/(‘d Lohar (4iak 
without hgliting. and commenced to reign. 

Some time after. Sfilih Dlw’ana reported to the hanjKM'or how' lirmly 
and independently Yusuf had <‘stabli.sh(‘(l liimself, and Akbar sent 
Sliaykh Ya^icifib-i Ka.shmIrT, a tru.sted .servant, witli his .son l.laydar to 
Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations undiT which la' lay <o the 
Kmperor. In the 29th year, tlu'refore, Yusuf si'ut his son Ya^^ip'ib with 
])resents to Akbar, but refused per.sonally to pay his n'speets, although 
the C'ourt, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Panjrd) ; and 
Ya^qilb, who had hitherto been with tin* Kmperor, lied from anxiety for 
his safety. The Kmperor then .sent Hakim ^All (No. 192) and BahrC'* 
'd-Din Kambu to Yusuf to persuade him to conn', or, if la' could not 
himself come, to send again his .son. As the emba.s.sy was without re.sult, 
Akbar ordered Shrihrukh Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. TIa* Imperial 
army marched over Takhli, and was not far from Harah .Mfilah, wla'n 
Yusuf sul)mitte<l and surrendered hmi.self {Akbani., HI, 192). ‘ Shahrnkh 
was on the point of returning, when he rt'ceived the onh*r to complete 
the compie.st. Yusuf being kept a pri.soner, the, Kashmiris raised 
Awlad Husayn, and. .soon after, Ya^^qilb, Yiisufs son, to the throne; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information (d Yusufs submi.ssion 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
khuiba was read, and coins were struck, in Akbar's nami'. TIk' ladtiva- 
t^)n of za^Jamn (j). 89) ^ and .silk, and the right of hunting, were made 
Imfierial monopolies ([). 452). On the apfiroach of the cold .sea.son, the 


‘ The \kharnama (III, 402) ralln the panH near Hara .Mfilah, when* Vunuf mirrendercd, 
Uv. The Ma^a^^r ha« It is evidently the name |»hhh which the Tuznk (p. 202) 

JJjf ^ Ihirah .Muluh The Tnzuk wayH that Ihirah Mnlah moans 

“ place of the boar {Mm), which ih one of the uvatarH 

2 Regarding the cultivation of za^faran (saffron) t n/e also Tuzuk, p. 4o. 
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army returned with Yiisuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at Court, 
Todar Mai was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya‘^qub Khan and a large party of Kashmiris continued the 
struggle, Qasim {No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir to put an 
end to the rebellion. Ya^-qub was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32nd year Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a 
jagir in Bihar (Akharn,, 111, 547) and was made a commander of 500. 
He served in Bengal. In the 37th year, he accompanied Man Singh to 
Orlsa, and commanded the detachment which marched over Jharkand 
and Kokra ^ (Chutiya Nagpur) to Mednlpur {Akbarn., Ill, 641). 

Ya^-qub Khan, soon after, submitted, and j)aid his respects to Akbar, 
when, in the 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yusuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Niir Qulij, son of Altun Qulij. 

AUun or Cillun is Turkish, and means “ gold ”. 

Nur Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khan (No. 42). He served under 
him in the expedition to Idar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 2ist year, from Ajmir to Cogunda. In the fight with the 
zamandar of Idar, N. Q. was wounded. In the 26th year, he served under 
Sultan Murad against Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 30th year, he 
again served under Qulij l^an, who had been made governor of Gujrat. 
He continued to serve there under Khankhanan (No. 29), and returned 
with him, in the 32nd year, to Court. 

230. Mir ‘?Abd^^ ’1-Hay, Miv 

The Tahaqdt calls liini Khwdja ‘^Abd^^ d-Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on pp. 468, 471. 

231. Shah Quli Khan Naranji. 

Abu ’1-Fazl says that Shah Qull was a Kurd from near Bagjidad. He 


^ Kok'm was mentioned above on p. 438, It is the old name of (Uuitiya Niif^par, 
one of tlio parganas of which is still called Kokra or Khukra, as spelt on the survey maps. 
The llaja, C'ol. Dalton informs me, once resided in Kokra, at a place in lat. 23° 20' and 
long. 88° 87', nearly, where there is still an old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. 1, p. 503 ; old edition, p. 417). 

The Raja of Kokra, Avho, in the 30th year, succumbed to Shahbaz IQian (p. 438) is 
called Madha. In the 37th year, Madhfi and Lakhmi Ray of Kokra, served in Yusuf 
Khan’s detachment, to which the contingents also of ISangram Singh Shaha of Kharakpur 
(p. 440 and Proceeiiings A.S. Rongal, for May, 1871), and Puran Mai of Gidhor belongotl 
{Akharnanm 111, 041). 

Kokra is again mentioned in the Tuzuk-i Jahanglri (pp. 154, 155), where it is defined 
as a hilly district between south Rihar and the Dakhin. It was run over in the beginning 
of 1025, by Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, governor of Bihar, who was dissatisfied with the 
few diamonds and elephants which the Rajas sent him as tribute. The then Raja is called 
Durjun Sfil. Ho was captured with several of his relations in a cave, and the district was 
annexed to Bihar. 

The Tuzuk has (Z.c.) a few interesting notes on the diamonds of Kokra. 
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was an old servant of Ilinnayun. In tlie first year of Akhar’s reign, he 
served under Khizr Khan (p. 391, note 1) in the I'anjilb. He was much 
attached to Ihivram. In the llth year, he was sent to (hu.lha, when 
Mahdi Qasim Khaii (No. 33) liad left that province without permission 
for Makkah. 

The Tabdqdl calls him a (‘ommaialer of l.OOi). 

His son, Padishrih Quli, was a jMH‘t, and wrote undiT the name of* 
Jazhl. A few' verses of his are giv(‘n lu'low in the list of [)oets. 

23*2. Farru^ Khan, son of Khan-i Kalaii (N»>. Id). 

He was mentioned on pp. 338 and 381. Acconling to the Tahdqiltf 
he served, in 1001. in Bengal. 

‘233. Shadman, son of Khan i A^^zam Koka (No. 21). 

Vide abov<*, j). 3 Id. 

231. Hakim T-Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim'* ‘IMulk ; vide below' among 
the Physicians of the C'ourt. 

He was a learned man and a ch‘ver w'riter. He traci'd his origin, on 
his mother's .side, to the renow'iied logician Muha(j<|i(j-i Dawwani. The 
historian Bada,oni was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of (Jujrat. 
Ill the 17tli year he brought I^^timad Klian (No. d7) and Mir Abu Turab 
to the Km])eror. He also accompani(‘d Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to ‘iAdil Khan 
of Bijapur, from where, in 985, he return(*d to (Vnirt (Hadd/ml If, 250). 
He was then made Kawjdar of Sambhal. In the 2dth year, w'hen ‘•Arab 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels creatcal disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, ami refusing all oilers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels. In tlui saim; year he. w^as made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 3 1st year Jkikhshi of the Sfiba of Agra. He 
was then attached to the Dakhin cor{)S of ^Aziz Koka (No. 21 ), and received 
Handi,a as jiigir. When ‘»Aziz, for .some rea.son, cancidh'rl his jagir, he 
went without perrni.ssion to Court (35th year), but was at first refu.sed 
audience. On inquiry, how'ever, Akbar reinstat(‘d him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zi Hijja, 1(M)3 {Uddil^mu If, 103). 

The Mirza^i ^lasjid, also caih*d Padishilhi Ma.sjid, in Old Bareli, MirzrPi 
Mahalla, w'as built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
{24th year), when the Hakim was Fawjj<lar of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and w'rote under the takhalluH of Dawa,i. 

235. Janish Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 368. He was at first in the 
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service of Mirza Muhammad Hakfm king of Kabul. After the death, 
in the 30th year, of his master, he came with his sons to India. Soon 
after, he served under Zayn Koka (No. 34) against the Yusufzai^s, and 
saved Zayn’s life in the Khaybar catastrophe. In the 35th year, he served 
under the Khankhanan in Thathah, and returned with him, in the 38th 
year, to Court. Later, he served in the Dakhin. He died in the 46th year 
*(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Shujd^at Khan Skddi Beg. He was made, in the 7th year of 
Shahjahan’s reign, a commander of 1,000, and received the title of 
Shad ^an. In tlie 1 2th year, he was sent as ambassador to Nazr Muham- 
mad Khan of LaM. On his return, in the 14th year, he was made a 
commander of 1,500, and was appointed governor of Rhakkar, vide 
Shah Quli Khan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghayrat Khan, he was 
made governor of Tliathah and a commander of 2,000. In the 19th 
year he was with Prince Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhshan. In 
the 21st year he was appointed governor of Kabul, vice Suva Rilm, 
and held, in the following year, an important command under Awrangzib 
in the Qandahar expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 23rd year, 
he was made a commander of 3,000, two thousand five hundred horse, 
and received the coveted distinction of a flag and a drum. Two years 
later, in the 25tii year, he served again before Qamlahar, and was madt^ 
on Sluihjahairs arrival in Kabid, a commander of 3,500, three thousand 
horse, with the title of Shujd^at Khan. In the 26th year, lie served 
under Dara Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan Bahadur at 
Bust. He died soon after. He had a son of the name of Muhammad Sa^id. 

236. Mir Tahir-i Musawl. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 94, 111, and 201. According to 
the Tahaqdt, ^lir Tahir is “ the brother of Mirza Yusuf Pazawi (No. 37), 
and was distinguished for his bravery". It would thus appear that 
Abu T-Fazl makes no diflereiice between the terms Razaw'i and Musdwl. 
(vide p. 414, under No. 61). 

237. Mirza ^Ali Beg, ‘^Alamshahi. 

He is mentioned in the Akhanmm among the grandees wlio accom- 
panied Mun‘^ini to Bengal and Orisa, and took part in the battle of Takaro.i 
(p. 406). After the outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, *JAbdi Kor, Shihab-i Badakhshi, and Kujak 
Yasawul, to go over to the rebels. The plot, however, was discovered ; 
they were all inii)risoned, but Mir Zaki alone was executed. Akharndma, 
III, 262. 

His epithet ^Alamshdhi is not clear to me. 
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He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

fMirza ‘^Ali Beg-i Akbarshfilir.* 

He was born in Hadal^shan,and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. When ho came to India he received the title of AkfxnMIil. In 
the .‘loth year, he commanded the Ahadis on Shahruj^’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p. .o.’ho). 

I^ater, he .served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returmul from Ahmadnagar. Sadiq Khan 
(No. 13) oecu[>ied Mahkar. Put lU'w disturbances broki* out umler the 
Dakliin leaders. Azhdar Khan and ‘'Ayn Khan, agaiiist whom Sfnlic] sent 
a corps under ^l. ‘’All Peg. lb' smhhudv fell on them and ro\it»‘d tlnun, 
carrying olf mucli plunder and m.iny dancing girls {zandn-i akhdra). 
In conse(pienc(‘ of this (hdeat, Khudawand Khan and other Amirs of the 
Nizamshah marched again.st the Imp(*riabsts with 10.000 hor.se, but 
Sadi<| and M. A. P. defeat<‘d them. In tlu^ •13rd yiMir, Al. A. P. took 
Fort Krihutara (i ,) near DawlatTibad, after a siege of one month, 
occupied, in th(‘ same year, Pat an on the Dodavari, and took Fort 
Lohgadh. “ Poth forts,” .says tln^ author of the ” have, fnan 

W’ant of water, become uninhabitable {mistndr slanh), and are so to this 
day.” Later, M. A. P. .served under Abu '1-Fazl, and distinguished himself 
in the con(]uest of Ahmadnagar. In th(‘ Pith year, ln‘ re(‘eiv(‘d a drum 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under tln‘ Khatddianan, in the Dakhin. 

In the beginning of .lahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
•1,0(K), jagirdar of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir, lit* S(‘rv<*d in the 
pursuit of Ixhusraw {Ttnuk, j>. 3(1). Later, In; r(*ceiv(*d a (ni/dl in Audh. 
When .lahangir went to Ajmir, In* went to Court. One day, In; paid a 
visit to tin; tomb of ^Mu^^in'* M-I)in-i Chishti. On .st;eing the tomb of 
Slu'dibaz Khan (p, 139), he stooped down, arnl embracing it, exclaimed : 
‘‘ (Dll ! he was an old friend of mirn*.” The same moment, In* fi*ll h)rward 
a corp.se, and was buried at the .same spot (3‘Jrnl Rahl^ 1, l()2.b). 

It is .said that he kept f<*w soldiers and .s<‘rvants, Imt |)aid them 
well. In his habits lie was an epicurean. He was looked Ufion as a great 
patron of the learned. He died childle.ss, at the iige of seventy-five 
(Tuzuk, p. 1(33). . 

238. Ram Das, the Kachwaha. 

His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat ,•'), and lived at 
Luni (or Bai'di, ruh ji. 43r>). Ram Dfis was at first in the .service of Ray 
Sal Darbari (No. 10(3), and was recommended by him to the Kmperor. 

^ The Tuzuk (p. 11) sayn he belong<*<l to the uIum-i hthli, a very Uoiihtful term, aa 
he belonged to Badakhshan. Perhaps wo have to read ulun i dulday (p. 422). 

34 
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His faithfulness was almost proverbial. In the 17th year, when To(Jar 
Mai was ordered to assist Mun^^im in Bihar, he was made his nd^ib in the 
Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
near Hatiyilpul, he lived in the guard house, ‘‘ always watching with his. 
200 Rajputs, spear in hand.” 

Immediately before Akbar’s death he put his men over the treasures 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with 
^Abd“ ’llah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Rantanbhur being assigned to him as jaglr {Tuzuk, p. 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan. After the defeat of tho 
Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, he said : “ Now, 
when thou wert in Ray Sal’s service, thou hadst a tanka per diem ; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing ? Alas I thy title, Raja Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts 
of thy faith,” Ram Das was immediately sent to Bangash, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, “ My curse has come true ; for the Hindus believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell.” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Namayi Das, in the 48th year of Akbar's reign, left the 
Court without permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Quli Khan’s men were to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he was killed. Ram Das 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

In the Tuzuk (p. 312) a villa near a spring called Inch (^^), between 
Banpur^ and Kakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given 
Ram Diis. Vide also Tuzuk, p, 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad Oan Niyazi. 

Abu ’1-Fazl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he’ rose to a command of 2,000. Like Mirza Rustam Safawl and Abu 


[' Panipur ? — B.J 
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’1-Hasan Turbatl, he refused a title ; for he said that his name waa 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shahhaz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished 
himself in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Sliahbaz was 
so anxious to retain his services, that he gave him a lac of ruiiecs per 
annum. Later, he served, under the Khankhanan in the conquest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza .laiii Beg (No. 47) near 
Laklii,^ where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnumbered by 
*he enemies. From that time, the Khankhanan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading ])art in the Dakliin wars, es])(‘cially 
in the flghts with Malik Ambar near Kharki, a famous battlefield (vide 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there under Brinc(‘ Shrihjahan. 

He died in 1057. TlieMrTAT/ of hisdeathis Muham- 

mad Khan, the saint, is dead. ' He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of comnnmtarics on 
the Qiir^an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution (jr?7??7) prescribed by the law. People 
told many miraculous stories (khnivariq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held Asliti (in the Warda 
district) as jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. “ At present,'’ says the author of the 
Ma^asir, “ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the ston^ house 
wliere his lamps were kept ; tin; whole town and the iKMglibourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man 
of worth (kas-i na-mftnd ki rushd-1 ddshta bashad)." ^ 

* Yule edition of Elliot's HiMorians, \'ol 1, |). 250. 

® “ The Emperor -lahangir gave the Ashti, Amnor, I'annar, and Tfiligilw (Harar) parga- 
nas in jagir to .Muhammad Khan Niyazi. Ho reatored AhIiIi, and hrought tlio country 
round under cultivation. A handMjme mauHoleum waa huilt over hm grave in Mu)|^ul 
style. Muhammad I^an was succeediid hy Abma<l Khan, wlio died in 1 (Mil. A similar 
mausoleum was erected over his torn!), but smaller and of inferior workmanslnp. Tho 
two stand side by side within an enclosure, and are the sights of Ashti. 'riiey are indeed 
striking monuments of art to find in such a remote spot as this. After the death of Ahmad 
Khan, tho power of tho Niyazis gratlually declined; in time Ashti itself jiasstsl from 
their hands into the possession of tho Marhatta officials, and now not liinj' remains to 
them save a few rent-free fields, sufficient merely for their subsistence 'Pfie tombs of 
their ancestors wore already falling into disrepair, owing to the pfiverty of the family, 
when they were taken in hand by the district authorities as worthy objects of local 
interest, and restoreil from municipal funds. [.Ately, in ronsidcration of the past history 
of tho family, and tho local respect which it commands, the (Jovornment conferred on 
Nawab Wahid Khan, one of its representatives in Ashti, the powers of an honorary 
magistrate.” 

” Karan ja. A small octroi town in tho Arvi tahsd of tho Warda district. It WM 
founded some 260 years by Nawab Muhammad Khan Niyazi of Ashti.” Extracts from 
C. Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India, second edition, 1870, pp. 7 and 236. 
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He was buried in vVshti. Peo{)le often pray at liia tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyaz! Afghans. If one of them 
died, he gave a month’s pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half 
a month’s pay to his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan Niyaz!, was in the 2()th year of Slullijahan’s 
reign a commander of 2,500 (Padishdhndma, H, 580, 725). 

2^0. Abu ’l-MuzafFar, son of Ashraf Khan (No. 71). 

P'rom the Akharnatna (HI, 218) w(‘ sec* that in the 21t]i year (987) 
he was stationed in ('hander! and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in 
suppressing the Hihar rebels (III, 275). In the 28th yc'ar hc^ served in 
Gujrat (III, 125), and Hiulfijmi, II (525). F/c/c also under No. 71. 

21 1 . :^wajagl Muhammad Husayn, M!r Harr. 

He, is tin* younger brother of (^asim Khan (No. 59) and had the title of 
Mtr H(in\ in contradistinction to that of his brother. He* came in the 5th 
year with Mun^’ini (No. 11) from Krdml to India. When dissensions broke 
out bet weentjhan! Khan, ^lun^im’s son, and Ijaydar Muhammad Khan 
Akhtabc'g! (No. tib), whom Miin^im had left as his nrPihs in Kfibul, llavdar 
was called to (’ourt, and Wm '1-Ka(h,‘ son of Muii^mrs brother, was sc'iit 
therci to assist .Muhammad Husayn accompanied Abu '1-Fath. 

Ho rc'inained a long time in Kfibul. .\ftc‘r his r»‘turii to India, he accom- 
panied the Kmpc'roron his march to Kashmfr. His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite* with (he Kmpc‘ror, and In* was appointed Mir 
Ihikdintl (mast(*r of the lmp«*rial kitcln*n) and was also made* a (‘ommaiider 
of 1,(H)0. 

In the 5th year of .lahangir. In* oHiciatc*d for Hashim (No. 221)) a.s 
governor of Kashmir, On Ilaslum’s arrival he returned to ('ourt, and died 
in the end of the 7th year (1021 ; Tuzuk, p. 111). 

He had no children. 5’he Ttizuk says that he was (piite bahl, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice ^\as shrill like that of a eunuch. 

212. ‘*Abii '1-Qasim, brother of ^Abu l-ljadir .\khund. 

He is not to be confoiindiMl with Nos. 199 and 251. /Wd.oa/ (II. 525), 
calls him a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was .\kbars 
teacher {df^und). In 991, Abu 'l-(^asim was made Diwan of Oujrat. 

215. Qamar Khan, son of M!r ‘•.Vbd’‘ 'l-Latif of (^azwin (No. 101). 

He served under .Mun^’im (No. 11) in Bengal, and was pre.M'ut in the 
battle of Takaro,! ([). 400). In the 22nd year he j^ervi'd under Shihab 

^ .\l‘u 'l-Katli, who on p. orronoouslv U'on ^ VUl" '1 Fnth. w.i'^ the 

8ori of Fa/il Bon, MunCtim'- Srother. /i.jJo oni 11., "Hi. hart B<'n.l>ut tin* .U/*<irri<bna 

Mul the h.-oo 
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in CJujrat (AkhinL. Ill, MX)) and in tin* 2ltli war \indor Mai in 

Hihar. In tlu‘ ‘Jnth year ho took part in tho battle near Sultanpur Hilhart' 
([). UMI, and Ak'lxirn., Ill, .HOo). 

IIi^ son, Kawkab. fell into dis^raee un»h‘r .lahani'ir for some fault. 
He was llo^fLred and im[»n>om‘d. Ive^ardinj^ his restoration to favour, 

w/e Tu:uk\ p. l!U). 

‘Jll. Arjum Singh, 1 

‘Jlo. Sabal Singh, sons of llaja Man Singh (No. ‘M)). 

•Jib Sakat Singh, ) 

Some MSS have huijnn - instea<l of Aijun. 'Thi* name of Sakat Singh, 
mon'over, recurs again at No. !U2. TluTe is litth* doubt that at the latter 
place we should read linnnuit Snnfit, though all MSS. have SahiL 

Nor is It clear why Abu ‘1 Fa/l has not lUitcTed the name of Hha,o 
Singh, who at Akbar's death was a ('ommandtT of 1 and was gradually 
promoteil during dahangir's reign to a mansab of h.lKK). Like his (‘hler 
brother dagat Singh (No. HiO), he die<l from excessive drinking (1030), 
His name often occurs in the Tu:i(k\ 

Arjiin Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the coiujuc'st of Orisa. Sakat Singh, in the* ‘Jtlth year (!)8'J), had servcnl 
in Kribul, They died before' thc*ir father. 

Himmat Singh distinguishcMl himself under his fathcir in the wars 
with the Afghans. 

(A)l. d. ('. P»rooke in his Ihfyfonf ttf the Sta/r of Jt'i/f)()re (Selec- 

tions from the Ilc'cords, (lovc-rnmeiit of India, Fonugn Dejairtmerit, 
No. LX\\ 1S()H) mentions .si.x sons of Man Singh, dagat, Arjiin, Himmat, 
Sakat. Hhim. and Kalyan Singh. Tin* Ia<t two an* not mentioned by 
Miihaiumadaii historians ; nor are Bha,c» and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke. Fn/c, “ A Chaptc'r from Muhammadan History,” in thc5 ddkulCU 
Rrvi('}(\ A[)ril, 1871. 

21tl Mustafa ^ilzi. 

A Sayyid Mustafa is mentioned in tin* Akhurndma (III, 410). He 
servc'd in the 28th year in Hujrat, and was present in the battle ne.ar 
Mai.sana, 18 kos S.lv of Patan, in which Sh«*r Khan Ffiladi was*def<*at/ed. 

217. Nazar Khan, s<ui of Sa^id Khan, the Hakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below", No. 232. Vidr. Nos. 170, 171. 


(‘Or Hilahrl B.] 

* The Lucknow rvlu n»n of thr* (lit, ♦»♦- > Iihh Ihoytn , arul (l>y rniMtako) 

SU for .S'uVj/ Sinv'h. 'Ihc Subliitn incut ion*-*! m tin- Humc j woutl al»o appear 

to be a 8on of Man .Singh. 
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The Tahaqdt calls him Nazar Beg, son of Sa^id Khan, and says that 
in 1001 he was a Hazarl. 

Mugjiul historians give the following tree of the Gakkhar chiefs : — 


Suhun Tatar, the Gakkhar. 


1. Sultan Saran^? 

I 

1. Kamal Khan. 2. Sa9id Khan. 

Mubarak Khan 1. Na/ar Khan 

(No. 171). (No. 247). 

2. Shah Muhammad 
(No. 332). 


2. Sultan Adam. 

i 

I I 

1. Ijaahkari. 2. Muhammad Khan. 

Jalal Khan (No. 170). 

I 

Akbar Quli Sultan. 

I 

Murad Quli Sultan. 
Allah Quli. 


Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 
Akbar Quli, who then served at Kangra, was made a commander of 1,000, 
and sent to Bangash (Tuzuk% pp. 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khiisraw's revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district {Tuzuk, pp. 17, 18). lie left 
the Buhat (1st Miiharram, 1016) and came to Fort Uoht.ts, the cost of 
which he states to have been 161,000,000 dams, “ which is etpial to 
4,025,(X)0 rujxjes in Hindustani money, or 120,000 Persian tunuins, or 
1 irb, 2,175,000 silver Halls of Turani money.” After a inarch of IJ kos, 
ho came to T'ila, tila in the Gakkhar dialect meaning “ a hill ”. He then 
camo to Dill Bliakn'da, hhakrd meaning “forest”. The way from Tila 
to Bhakra passes along tlie bed of the Kalian river, the hanks of which 
are full of kanlr ^ flowers Ih* then came to Hatyii, whicli was built by a 
Gakkhar of the name of Hat hi (mentioned in Air. Delmerick's History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Aftiatic Societg Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Margala to Hatya is called Pothwar ; and from Rohtas to Hatya dwell 
the Bhugiyals, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, ho marched 
4J kos and reached Pakka, so called because it has a ‘‘ pucca “ sara,I. Four 
and a half Aw further on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “ rugged”. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to haye 
been built by a Hindu of the name Rawal, pitujl meaning “ a yillage ”, 
and giyes a few curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuza. w here a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon {f^arbuza). The Gakkhars used 


Kanir, probably kan<r m. “ a species of oleander."*— P.] 



formerly to collect tolls there. He then came to the Kalapani, and to 
the ^largala pass, tmlr meaning *’ killing" and f/ah “ a carawan “ Here 
ends the country of the (lakkhars. They are a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other. I asked them to live m peace; hut they will not.*’ ' 

The Pruhshdhndmd (II. 210, 2(U, 2tW», 722, 7.T1, 710) mentions .several 
Gakkhar chiefs ; — 

1. Akbar Quli Sultan, a commaiuler of 1,500. 1,500 hor.se, died in the 
18th year of Shaiijahan's reij»n. His .son Murad Quli SuUan, was under 
Shrihjuhan, a commander of 1,500. l.tKH) horse (Pddishdhn , il, 1 10, -KSr), 
512, 525, 555, 595, 055, 750). 

2. Jahhar Quli (brother of .lalfil Khan).^ 1.00(), 800 hor.se. 

5. l^izr Sultan (son of Nazar Khan),^ 8(K), 500 horse, died in the Pith 
year Shahj.'s reipn. 

The Pddishdfnidma (I, p. 152) mentions these (lakkhars* mules as 
famous. 

The MfPd'^ir-i ^AJanifilrl ([). 155) also mentions ^lurad t^ili and his 
son Allah Quli. Allah (^uli's daughter was married to IVince Muhammad 
Akbar, fourth son of Awrangzib, on the 5nl Kajab, 1087. 

218. Ram Chand, son of Madhukar | Ihmdela). 

He is also called Pdm Sdh, and was mentioiKMl on j). 550. He was 
introduced jit court by Sfvdicj Khan (Xo. 15), when .Akbar w'as in Kashmir 
(KXK)). In the lirst year of dahangir's n*ign w«* find him in rebellion, 
evidently because his right of .'^ucce.s.sion was rendered doubtful by the 
predilection of the emperor for Hir Singh De.o, Ram (’hand's younger 
brother. In the end of the lirst year, he was attacked by ‘’.Abd“ ’llah 
Kh an, who moved his jagir from Kalpi to IMcha. On (he 27th Zi 
Qa'ida, 1015, Kam Chand was brought fett4*red to court , but .Jahangir 
had his fetters taken olT. gave him a dress of honour, and handed him over 
to Krija Hasu of Dhaineri. “ He never thf)Ught that he would be triiated 
so kindly ’’ {Tuzuk, p. 12). Ibit ( (jeha was handed over to Ilir Singh De.o 
as a reward for the murder of Abu 1 Kazl. 

1 Fur tlio >i4‘o^nipbif*al of thjH I nrn to Mr .1. <J Drlrn^rirk. 

Th»* Tuziik lian J’Ha of Tiia , llhikra for lihikTnUi, ami tho I'lTHiati word {hfinu for 
Kf'ihnn { the namo of tho rivor m-ar Jihakrfiht- a rniml <'xtrrior<linary iniflfako ; kor 
for Kuffir or (iitra, a villa^'f luar Mar)ilv\ala; I’otthfifiAr for J’nihv'i'ir. Nfr l)f|fn»?rick 
alwi sav't that th<' river levar Hali\aor /Ai/Aryd, in « alN'd KaHi, and that n< ar Krmalpindf 
m the I>ahi, whirh fon on a paiwif^f throiij^di low hilln wh»*re th«T<' ih a v‘TV dwp i>ool, jiut 
Ix'foro its jiirutioM with the Sohan .Sar.i*l Ktiarho/a in alno <a!l<-d .Sani^i .Mruihtj. 

On the haine }»aye of Saw id .Minia^i'n <*4jiti<in of tho Tuzuk. wo havo to read Khattar 
and ziik for Khar and Ihla-zak. 'I’lie Khattarn «Kf ii|»y tho tlintrifl eallwl Kh&t*r, 
and the Dila /akn are found in the ('hha< h valley of the InduN. j I’ld#- .\<», -H. | 

Pothwivr in the country Udween tho .Ihelam and tho Sohan ; hut .lahanglr oxtonda 
it to the Margala paniv from Hatya (.It) milen from the Jhelam). 

* So acconling to .Mr. Delmerick. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahangir married Ram Chand’s 
daughter at the request of her father (vide Tuzuk, p. 77; and also 
No. 225, note). 

He appears to liavc died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son 
Bharat Singh, Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan historians give the following tree of the UJcha 
Bundelas 


Raja Parta, founds Udoha in a.i> 1531. 


3. liir Siiiirh Dc.o, (ho murdoror (»f 
Abu ’1-Fayl (duMl 1030). 


1. Hharat ('hand 
(died rhildhw). 


1. Ram ('hand 
(du'd 1021). 

1 

A Hon. 
Bharat. 

I 

Dohi SimkIi. 


2. Madluikar Singh 
(died 1000). 


2, llodal Ra,o 
(kdlodi 1). 3H2). 


1. Jhujhar Singh. 

I 

Bikramajll. 


2. Pahar Singh. 

1 

Subhan Singh. 

I 

Pnthi Singh. 

I 

S.I\val Singh. 


3. ClinndrMan. 

1. Boni Da.s. 

5. Bliagu.in l)a.'4. 


1’he Mti^’dslr contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide 
also Thornton's (iazetleer, under Ooreha. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Rajput in the I5th year 
of Shrdijahan’s reign They held commands of 5(K), 2(X) horse, and l,(MK), 
600 horse, respc'ctively. 

(’handr i\lan was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1, 500, 800 
horse. 

Vide Pfidisfiiilnulnut, I, 1 72 (where another Bundela of the name of 
8uhk Dev is mentioned), 205, 2 1 1, 568, 572, 425 ; 11, 75 1, 751. 

The M<i*‘(lsu’-i ^Ahumilrl mentions several Bundelas, as Satr Sal, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarman (died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat 
(l.c., pp. ltd. lt>5, 160, 275, 121). I ide also under No. 210. 

Bir Singh De,o, the murderer of .Vbfi 'l-Fazl is often called in bad 
MSS. Sar Singh Deo. Thus also in the {)rinted edition.^ of the Tuzuk, 
the 1st volume of Pndislidhndma, tlie ^Alamgirnama, etc., ami in Dlphin- 
stone’s History. The temples which he built in Mathura at a cost of 55 
lacs of rupees, \\ere destroyeil by .Vwrangzib in 1080. {Ma*’dsir-i 
^Alamifirl, p. 05.)^ 


* The Dutch travoller IX^ !.«<*( haa an intmvtiiig |'a.‘Wi»go regarding .\bu 'l-Farl H 
death (/X /wi/wno Miujni U’jnlen, ltt31, p. 209). Ho calla Bir Singh Hadzui 

BtrtztngK lUmdda. 
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249. Raja Mukatman, tho Hliadauriva. 

liliad.iwar is tlu‘ nanu- of a district S.K. of A^ra ; its cliit'f Idwii h 
llatkanth {ndc p. .'ill, note {). Tlu* inhalataiits arc calltMl Hhadaurya^s. 
llu*y \\crt‘ kiioun as daring rol)l)«Ts. and tlunij^h .so near tin* ca|tital. thev 
niana^^Ml to maintain their indejM-ndenee till Akhar li.id tlu‘ir cliief 
trampled to death hy an elephant, wlnm thoy .sidunit te»l. 

Ihe next (‘hief, Mnkaiman. entered tin* imperial s(‘r\ ieo. and rose to a 
man.sah of In !I9-J, In* served in Oujrat {.iklHitmlma, HI. V2:\. IdH). 

I n(h*r dahanjjir. wt* find a chief of tin* name t)f Kaja Ihkramajit, 
who .servt'd iiinh'r ‘*Al)d“ Hah aj^ainst the l?ana. ainl lat<‘r in the DaUiin. 
Ife .he. 1 m tin* 1 1th year .d .lahanjfir ainl was siic(*eede.l hy his son Khoj. 
Sayyi.l Ahma.l s «‘diti.)n of tin* 'I uzuh (p Ift.S) menti.ms a Hhadanrya 
chi.'f Man^^at, who m tin* Tfh y<*ar serx.*.! m l»an;.iash . hut tin* name is 
doiihtfnl. 

I inh*r Shahjahan, the he.nl of tin* IHia.lannxa clan was Haja Kishii 
Smj^di Ih* served in the first y(‘ar nn.l.*r Maln’ihaf Khan against .llmjhar 
Siiif^di. ainl in the 9r.l y.*ar a^^ainst Khan dahan Lo.li an.l tin* Ni/,am‘' 
'l-Miilk, who had alT.irded Khan .lahan pn.tection In tin* hfh v.'ar, lu; 
<listiii^Miish.‘d hims«*lf in the siecc* of Dawlatrdiad, Thre<* v.'ars later, 
in the 9th year. In* serv.*.! imd<*r Khan Zaman against Sahfi IHionsla. 
He died m tin* 17th y.*ar (lOod). 

In the Pdihs/idlnuluKi (I, h.. .409) In* is menfioned a.s a commainler of 
l.(MM), (ifM) Imrsc*. 

As Kislm Sm^^h ha.l only a .son hv a coinaihine, he was snc(‘.*<*de.l hy 
Hadan Smeh,^ grandson of Kishn's unch*. Ih* was m.nl.* a Kaja an.l a 
commander of l.(M)0. In tin* 21st y«*ar. at a .larhar, a )imsl .•l.*phant ran 
up to him, t.)ok up on.* of his men w ith its t iisks, when Ha.ian Sm^di stu.*k 
his da^'eor into tin* animal, which, frij^htened as it was at tin* sarin* time 
by a fire wh<*el. dropjM*.! the unfortunate man I^h.ihjahan r.*warded 
the bravery of tin* Kaja with a arnl r<*mitf.*d IN. out of the 

2 lacs which was tin* assessment of tin* Bhadawar district. In tin* 22nd 
y.‘ar h.i was made a c.)mmand.*r of l,.otKl. In tin* 2.“)th year In* •'.•rve.! 
uinier Awrangzib, and m tin* 2fJth uinler Dara Shikoh, before t^an.lafiar, 
where in the following v.*ar In* died. 

His son Maha Sm^di was then ma<le a Kaja and receiv.-d a mans;ib of 
l,tK)0, 80<J horse, lit! s.Tveil in the 28th year m Kabul. After l)anV» 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in whose reij^n he served against 


* So Padishahndmn, II, 732. The (aIIh him Baxl Singh or IJvkI Singh. 
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the Bundela rebels. In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the Yusufza^Is. He died in the 26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Ma^ihir-i ^Alamgm, 
p. 226 and p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrongly Rudar Singh 
for Od(d S.). He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th year made commandant of Chitor (l.c., p. 196). 

250. Raja Ram Chandr, zamlndar of Orisa. 

Regarding him, vide Stirling’s report of Orisa, Asiatic Researches^ 
vol. XV. His name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest 
of Orisa (Ii7th year of Akbar’s reign). 

The })rovince of Khurda (South Orisa) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by Mukarram Khan (vide No. 260), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir’s reign (Tuzuk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abu ’l-Qasim, son of Sayyid ^luhammad Mir ‘JAdl 
(No. IIO). 

H(i served in th(‘. 25tli year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultan- 
pur Billiari ; also, in the JJrd year, against the Yusufza^is. 

The Tarikh Ma^’sumi (Dowson, Elliot's historians, I, p. 213) gives 
earlier but ])erhaps more correct dates regarding the appointmoi\t to 
Bhakkar and the death of tlie Mir Adi, viz. his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th Sha^’ban, 981 (October, 1576). 
He was succeeded by his son Abu '1-Kazl, who is not mentioned in the A^in. 
On the 9th 7a 'l-liijjah, 985 (Kcb., 1578), I^^timad (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Bay Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 

X VII I. Commanders of Four II undred. 

253. Shayl^ Fay?i, son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abu ’1-Fayz. 
Fayzi is his talAialliis. Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the (akhjiUas of his brother ^Alldml, he a.ssumed the name of Faygdzi. 

Fayzi was the eldest .son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. Shaykh 
Mubarak (vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who ii\ the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Siwistan. where he married. In the 10th century, Mubarak’s father 
went to Hindustan and settled at Nagor. Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak. He was born 
in 91 1. When a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat and studied under 
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Khatib Abu I-Fazl of Kazarun ami Mawlana of I^aristiin. In 

950, Mubarak settled at A^ra. It is said that he often changed liis 
religious o[)inions. I nder Islam Shah, he was a Maiidawi, and had to 
sutler persecution in tlie beginning of Akbar's reign ; lie tlien became 
a Naqshbandi, then a Hamadani. and lastly, when tin* court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to Slu^^iMn. Hut whatever his views may have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Fay/.i and Abu l-Fa/J, the greatest 
writers tliat India has protluced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive giuiius. Shaykh Mubarak wrote a commentarv to the Qur*an, 
in four volumes, entitled and another work of the 

title of "l-hildm. Towards tin* end of his life, he sulTered from 

partial blindness, and died at lifihor, on the 1 7th /i Qa^'da, lOOl, at the 
age of IM) years. The of his death will be found in the words 

Shajfkh-i kCnml. 

Shaykh Fayzi was born at Agra in 951. His accpiirements in Arabic 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were vitv extensive. 
He us<‘d to treat jxior people gratis. 0m‘ day he appeanxl with his father 
before Shayl^ ‘^Abd'* 'n-Nabi, the Sadr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of 100 bighas ; but he was not only refused, but also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of his tend<*nci(‘s to Shi^^ism. Hut 
Fayzi's lit<*rary fame reached Akbar's ears, and in the' Pith year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to ('hitor, he was called to court. Fayzi’-s 
bigoted enemi(‘s in Agra interpr(*ted the call as a summons before a 
judge and warned tlu‘ governor of the town not to let Fayzi esi'apfj. He 
therefore ordered some Mughuls to surrouml Mubarak's house* ; but 
accidentally Fay/i was absent from home. Mubarak was ill tn*at4'd, and 
when Fayzi at last came, he was carried oil by force. Hut .\kbar received 
him most favouraldy, and Fayzi in a short time b<*came the emj>eror’s 
constant comj)anion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of ShayUi Abd** 'n-Nabi. 

In the IKlth year he })lanned a kfuntusa, or <’<)lleetion of five e|>icH, 
in imitation of the Kharns^i of Nizami. The first, Mdrkiz'* 7 udwflr, 
was to consist of .'bfMH) verses, and was to Im* a jainlh (irnitaPon) of 
Nizami's MaHzan'^ d-asrdr ; the Sulaifmdn o Hilqln and the Sal Damin 
were to consi.‘,t of 4,(X)0 verses each, and were to hajamihs of the Khmraw 
^Shlrm and TMfjh °Majnun respectively ; and the linft Kixht'ar and the 
Akhamdma, each of 5,CK)0 verses, w'ere to correspond to the Ilafl Paykar 
and the Sikandamdma. In the 53rd year he wa.s made Malik'* 'nh-Shu^ard, 


‘ Bada.oni (III, 74) calU it Matfiba^'' rui/a^M* 'I <iuyun. 
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or Poet Laureate (Akharn., Ill, 559). Though he had composed portions 
of the Kharnsa, the original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year 
Akbar urged him to j)ersevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman. Fayzi thereuj)on finished the poem and presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

FayzT sutfered from asthma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year). The tciriH of his death is Fat/ffdz-i ^Ajam. It is said that he 
composed 101 books. The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawnfi'^ A~Ilhdm, ancl the Mivvdnd^ 'l-Knldm, regarding which vide 
below the poeti(‘al extracts. His fine library, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the im|)erial library. 

Fayzi had l)(‘en employed as teaclu‘r to the princes ; sometimes he 
also acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1(K)0, he was in the Dakhin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Bada.oni, who had been in temporary 
disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 112, 113, 192, 191, 2()7, 210, 21(S ; and Journal Asiatic 
Soviet if Iteufial for 1809, pp. 137, 1 12. 

251. Hakim Mi^ri. 

According to Bada.oni (Ilf, 105) IJakim Misri was a very learned man 
and a cl(‘V(‘r doctor, lie also com[)osed poems. \ .satire of his is mentioned 
which h(‘ wrote against IHiwaja Shams" ’d-I)in Kliawafi (Xo. 159). He 
died in Burhan|)ur aiid was buried there. 

I^Iisri is nuMitioned in th(‘ Akhantdma, IH. p. 029. and p. 813. In the 
latter pas.sag(‘. Abu d-Kazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that la* .saw his friend on th(‘ (h‘athb(‘d. It is impo.ssible to reconcile 
Abu 'l-Kazl's date with Bada.oni's statement : for Bada.oni died in 1001 
(Journal Asiatic Socictif Hciujal for 180t). p I 1.3). But both .Vbu d-Fazl 
and Bada.oni spi‘ak of the Ijakim as a man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

255. Irij, son of Mirza Khanklianan (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir he was 
made Jsfibadar of Barar and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distingui.shed 
himself iluring several fights with Malik ^.Vmbar, especially as Kluirki,* 


^ Nivra.ui Slirtfiij, tho inithor of tho Haqlijnt-t Iltmlii.arm, s.ays that 

\t waacaliol Kharki from tho Dakhiii wonl whioh menus " stony n ston\ pinro 
It lies 5 ko't S K of Daw latahaU (the old l>haraj;«rlHind |)e,oj;ir of M Din Khilp) 

Kharki under .lahanjiir was ealhsl Futhahad In 1024 a eanal was dun from Kharki 
to Hawlatabad. Its name wa.s ('hohAnuthri, and the larilch of Us i lunpletion ]s khagr i 
j(jri (pr. a runiunn Ixmetil). lj\ter .V\\ rann^0> ehannetl the name of K harki to Aw rannahad, 
\mder whieh name it is now known. Kharki was the scat of Malik ^I.Ambar. 
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for which victories ho was made a commaiulor of r).(l<X). In the 12th vear 
he served under Prince Shahjahan in the Dakliin. 

It is said that ho nnu.n a go(>d solduT, l>ut stmoy. and careless in his 
dross. A dauuhter of his was married (2iul Kama/an. \()'2i\) to IVince 
Sliahjahan. 'Phe otTsprine of this marnane. Prinet* dahan afroz, was 
born at Aj^ra on tlie Pith Rajah. 102S, and died at Rurlianpur, at the 
aet' qf 1 year b months {Ptuhshdlnulmn). 

A('cordme to (Irant s (Iduttar of ihr (\'nti(il rnninct '; (2nd edition, 
p. 12H), Irij’s tomi) at Rurhanpfir. “ 'I'he tomli was built dmini' his 
lifetime, and is really a haiePome structure '* The statenu'ut of tlu‘ 
(•(izcltn’r that liij, towards the end (»f his life, “ li\ed as a recluse” at 
Rurlianpur, is not bona* out bv tie- lu^loric's . for aecordine to the Tttitik 
(p. 2T(t) he iliecl of e\< i"'Sive wine clnidvine 

At his ch'atli ( h)2S) la* was onlv tlurt v threat vear'^ of a}.:i'. 'I’he inansab 
of 100, which Abu 1 Pa/1 as-'iens him, must tla-rcdore have been conferred 
upon him wla*n la* was a na‘r<* child 

250 Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No 50). 

P/^/c abeeve, under No 211. 

257 ‘’Abd'^ 'Hall fSarfaraz Khan 1 son of JKhan i \^’/ani .Mir/a Koka 

(No. 21). 

Vuli' p. 51(!. 

It was stated (p. dlb) on the authority of the that he r<*ei*i\c*d • 

the title of Sdrilar A//o». which lanl bc*eome \aeant bv tla* death of 
Takhta Rc‘e (No. Pt5). Rut the Tumh (|>. 71) him tla* title of 

Sdrfdra: Klohi 'Phis isevi(b*ntlv a iiiHtak** of tla* author of tla* M(i*'(lJt ; 
for the title of Sdiddr f\hdn was m tla* Sth \e.ir (1022) eonfeir(*cl on 
lOiwaja Yadgar, brothi*r of ‘'Abd'* llah h^an P'iiuz J.iiig {Tir.td, j). 1 It)) 
when ‘’Abel'* llah S.irfaraz ]\han was still alivc*. 

Tla‘ Ma^ (I'sir also savs that ‘'Abd'* llah aee<tmpana*cl his father t<» 
(Jwalyar (p 517) , but tla* Tuzuk (p. Ill) stal<*s that la* was imprisoia*d 
in Rantanbhur, from where, at tla* r«*(pa*‘'t of his father, la* was calh*d 
to court. 

558. ‘^Ali Muhammad Asp. 

Rada.oni .savs (II, p, 57) that ” ‘-Ali Muhammad Asj), who is ^kjw* in 
the service of the <*mjK*ror, at the instigation <»f Jujak* P>egum. killed 
Abfi l-Fath lh*g (p. 555).” In the 0th year la* was in tla* s<*rviee of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Rfdail Aft«*rwards. he eana* to Iralia. 
In the ibth year (080) he .served undc*r Prince* Murad against hi.s former 


* ( 'hu^L »L, 'I iirl. li ; 
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master (Akbarndma, 111, 345) ; in the 30th year (993) he served in Kabul 
(III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year he distinguished himself under ‘?Abd“ 
'1-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarikls (III, p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndma he is wrongly called ^Ali 
Muhammad Alif. 

259. Mirza Muhammad. 

A. Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260. ShayWi Bayazid [Mu^azzam Khanl. grandson of ShayjA Salim 
of Fathpur SikrI. 

Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahangir) on the day he was 
born {Tuzukj p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to a command of 2,000. After Jahangir s 
accession he received a man.sab of 3,000 and the title of Mu^^az^am Khan. 
Soon after he was made Subahdar of Dihli (/.c., p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a commander of 4,000, 2,000 horse. On his death he was buried 
at Fathpur Sikri {l.c., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to Islam Khan Shayjdi 
^Ala^*» ’(l-l)in (anotlier grandson of Shaykh Salim), under whom he served 
in [Bengal. ^ He distinguished himself in the expedition to Kuch Haju, 
and brought the zamindar Pariclihit before the governor.** At the death 
of his father-in-law, Muhtashim Khan Shaykh Qasim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram I^an continued 
for one year in his ollioe as governor of Kuch Haju ; but as he could not 
agree with Qasim he went to court. 

Later, lie was made governor of Orisil, and compiered the province 
of Khurdali (/,(*., pp. 214, 215), for wdiich he was made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 hor.se. He seems to have remained in Orisa till the 11th 
year (1029) when Hasan Ali Turkman was sent there as governor (Tuziik, 
p. 308). In the 16th year ^I. Kh. came to court and was made Subadar 
of Dihli and Faw'jdar of Mewat (Lc., p. 352). 


* ImIAtu Khjiii was married to a sister of Abu ’1-Fa?l, by whom ho had a son called 
Hoshan}.;. Islam Khan died as governor of Bengal on the 5th Rajab, 1022 {Tuzuk. p. 126). 

* Tl.o radh'ihahnrimn (II, 64) ^here Mukarram Khan’s expetiition is rclate<i, dis- 

tinguishes between Kueli Haju and Kueh Bihar. The former was in the beginning of 
Jahangir 8 reign under Pariehhit, the latter under Lachmi Nara.in. Haju i.s the name of 
a fanuuis leader of the Kueh i>eople, who in ethnological works la Siiid to have expelled 
the Kaeharia and foiimUxl a dynasty which laateil two hundretl years. His descendants 
still exercise jarrt rcgnlui in Kuch Bihar IVojier. Materials for a history of Kuch Bihar 
will bo found in the Akbunulmi (Lucknoiv Edition, III, p. 208, annals ol. the dlst year) ; 
in the Tuzuk \ Jahangiri (pp. 147, 220, 221, 223) ; in the Padtshahnama, I, 496 ; II. 64 
to 79, 87, 88, 94 ; and in the Fatb-i ; vuU also Journal Asiatic Societi/ Bengal, 

vol. vii ; Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 96 ; and above, pp. 315, 340, 343. 
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In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vuv K liana zad 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon }>rayer. when a sudden 
gale broke forth, during which he and his companions were drowned. 

261. Ghaznln ^an, of .Ifdor. 

Ohaznin Khan was in the 40th year of Akbar's reign a eonmiander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Pddishdfnulma (I, 167) ’ as liaving served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Kana. 

Bird, in his Historij of Gujrdt (pp. 121, 405), calls him (Jhnzuaud Klidn 
and (JhazHi Khdn, and says he was the son of Malik l^anji .Ifdori. 
Ohaznin Khan seems to have been inclm<‘d to join tlu* insurrection of 
Sultan MuzafFar. The Khankhanan. on the 0th Muharram, 008. .sent a 
detachment against .Ifdor ; but perceiMiig that he was not in a tit (‘ondition 
to offer resistance, Ohaznin went subnusMvely to court. 'Ihe emperor 
took compassion on him, and continued him in his liereditary possessions. 

His son Pahar was e.\t‘cuted by .lahangir. “ \\ hi‘n 1 (’ame to Dili 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put 
by me, after the death of his father, in pos.se.s.sion of tlu* hVirt and the 
district of Jalor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he enten'd 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed.” (Safar, 1026 ; 
Tuzuk, p. 171). 

Another son of Hhaznin Khan is Nizam who dic'd in the* 6th yc*ar of 
Shfilijahan s reign. He was a commander of tM)0, 550 horse {I ddishdhn , 
I, b., 313). 

fihaznin’s brother Firuz was a commandcT of 600, 400 horse*, and died 
in the 4th year {Pddishdhn , I, b., 310). 

The Pddishdhndnm (II, 730) mc*ntions also a Mujiiliid of Jfdor, who 
in the* 20th year of Shahjahan's reign was a commandcT of 8(MI, WK) horse. 

262. Kijak Khwaja, son of Khwaja ‘^Abd’* ’Ilah. 

The first volume of the Akhnrndma (p. Ill) imuitions a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who accompanied Humayun to India. The third 


» Wrongly called m the Bihi Imlica J*>li(ion of the lUUtMimima (I, 107). t.liaiall 

^rlhaznin’B Mr l>efore Akharn rom|uefit of (MJjnit, .h-tailcMl hy Bird (p. 124 ) 
includea portions of and Mirtha. and fix.*H the revenne; at nearly 10 la. a of 

with 7 000 horse Thia can only haw In-en nominal Abu 1- kaO, in hi» dpur ription of 
Suba ’ jmir, Illrd book, mentiona larH of rupc'ca. with 2.000 hona*. aH tho;ama<: of 
Jalor and ^anchor (b.^^• of Jalor). 
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volume of the same work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwaja. who in 993 
served against QutlQ Lohani in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

253. Sher Khan Mughul. 

201. Fath“ 'llah, son of Muhammad Wafa. 

He a|)[)ears to be the Fath'‘ ’llah mentioned in the Akharndnia (III, 
825) as the sharhalddr of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. 
He recovered and went on sick leave to Mandil, where he died (1008). 

2()r). Ray Manohar, son of Raja Lokaran. 

Raja Tiokaran belonged to the Shaykhawat branch of the Kachhwahas. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Man Singh, against the Ranii, and went 
in the same year with Raja Bir Bar to Dongarpur,^ the zamindar of which 
wished to send his daughter to Akbar's harem. In the 2‘lth year he 
served under Todar Mai in Bihar, and in the 2tth year under the Khan 
Khanan in (iujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his vLsit to 
Am])er that in tlie neighbourliood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by liug«‘ mounds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
]\Ianoharnagar.* In the Ibth year he was appointed with Ray Durgfi 
Lrd (No. 10.3) to pursue .Muzatlar Hu.sayn Mirza ([>. 510), who was caught 
by ]^waja, Waisi. 

In th(‘ 1st year of .Jahangir's reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
against the Bana, and was mad(‘, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1..500, 
()00 horse (Tuzuk, p, 01). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
11th yi'ar. 

11 is son Prithi (’hand receivaul after the death of his father the title 
of Bay, and was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (/.c., p. 100). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was calknl at court .Mirza Manohar ; 
vidr my article, “ A Pha[)ter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta 
Revicu\ A])ril, 1871. 

200. Owaja ‘^Abd'^ ’?-Samad, Shirin-(ialam (sweet-|)en). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwjija ‘JAbd” 's-Samad was a Shirazi. His father Khwaja Nizam’* 

* 'I'ho \M)nl do)i(j(ir, winch occurs in thr names of phices from .SornOi to .Mfilwa and 
Central India, is a Cond word meanini' n foreat. There are many Oon^arpurs, I)oni;arci\w 3 , 
I)oni:artrils. Dollars, etc. Similarly, the won.1 htr m .Munduri siv'nities a jun^rle" whence 
Birbhum (Western Itenual). 'I'hus also .Ilmrlvand, or junfjle region, the ^leneral naine of 
Cluitya Naypfir. The ahove-mcntioncHl Donijarpur lies on the X.W. frontier of (luirut 
{Aklmrn,, 111, lOa, 170, 477). 

* The maps give a Manoharpfir north of Amber, about I^at. 27'^ 20'. 



’1-Miilk was Vazir to Shah 81mja<; of Shiraz. Hoforo Hiiinavuii left Irfui 
he went to Tabriz, where ‘^Abd“ 's-Sainad paid his respeets. He was even 
at that time known as a painter and eallij^raphist. Hiimavun invited him 
to come to him, and tlioujj^h then unable to aeeompanv the emperor, 
he followed him in 95b to Kabul. 

Lnder Akbar ^A. was a commander of 1(K) ; but low as his fuansa/) 
was, he had <^reat influence at court. Tu the ‘i2nd year lie was in charjj;o 
o.^ the mint at Fathpur Sikri 111, 195) ; and in the :Ust year, 

w^hen the officers w'ere redistributed over the several silbas, lie was 
appointed Diwan of Midtan. 

As an instance of his skill it is immtioned that he wrote the Sihd/** 
^l-iJcMas (Qiir^an, Sur. CXIl) on a poppy seed (damih n f^ashkhCiJih), 
FiV/c p. lit. 

For his son, vide No. 551. 

‘iflV. Silhadi, son of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 25). 

208. Ram Chand Kachhwrdia. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Ram Chand Chauhan.] The Ma^dfir says that he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. ^\7A7. Koka (No. 21) in (fujrat, and in the 2flth year under Sultan 
Murad against M. Muhammad Hakim, king of Kiibul. In the 28th year 
he was under M. Shiihrukh in the Dakhin. In the light, in which Raja 
*^Ali of Khandesh fell, R. (’h. received twenty pounds and fell from hia 
hor.se. Ne.xt day he was found still alive. He died a few’ days later (list 
year, 1005). 

209. Bahadur Khan Qunlar. 

He serveil in the la'ginning of the IHth y(‘ar in (lujrat {.tklffirndma, 
111, 25), in the 20th in Krdnd (/.c., 5.‘».')) ami in the sii'g<‘ of Asir (BMKS). 

The IMdishrihnmna (I. b., j)p. 511, 515) mentions Abfibakr and 
‘’Usman, sons of Bahadur Khan (^urbegi, who .s<*ems to be the same 
officer. They died in the ^^tli ami luh years of Shahjahan. 

270. Banka, the Kachhwfdia. 

He served in the 20th yi-ar in Kabul {Akharn., HI, 5.‘i5). His son 
Handi Ram was under Shahjahan a commander of l,50t), 1,(X)0 horse, 
and died in the 9th of his reign. 


271. 


XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Ttfiy. 


Mlrza Abu Sa^’id > 
MIrza Sanjar ) 


.sons of Sultan Hu.sayn Mirza. 


35 
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They were mentioned above on p. 328. Mirza Sanjar is not to be 
confounded with the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 533, note 1. 

273. ‘^Ali Mardan Bahadur. 

The TdKiqat mentions him as having been in 984 {21st year) at court, 
from where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at Idar, who was to go to 
Gujrat to see the ships off which under Sultan Khwaia (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sind,^ and in the 41st year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingana corps. In the 46th year, he marched to 
Pathri to assist Sher Kljwaja (No. 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingana, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he ; his men fled and he himself was captured. In 
the same year Abu ’1-Fazl made peace, and ‘^AlilMardan was set at liberty. 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 255) 
against Malik ^Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he was attached to the corps 
commanded by ‘^Abd" ’Ihih Khan Firuz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gujrat army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jahan Lodi. Al)d“ ’lliih 
entered the hostile territory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the 
fights which ensued, ‘^A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik ‘^Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, lie died two days later of his wounds, in 1021 a.h. (Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His son Karand‘ ’Ih’di served under Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 269) and was 
under Shahjahan a commander of 1,000, 1,000 horse. He was for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of Shahj.’s 
reign. 

274. Ra^a Quli, son of Khan Julian (No. 24). 

Vide above, p. 351, 

275. ShayWi Khubu [Qutb” ’d-Din Khiln-i Chishti] of Fathpur 
Sikri. 

His father was a Shaykhzada of Bada,on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shaykh Salim. Khubu was a foster-brother of Jahangir.* When the 
prince was at llahabad in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Khubu the title of Qutb^‘ ’d-Din Khan, and made him Subadar of Bihar. 


‘ Vuie Dowson, Elliot's Historians, I, p. 248. 

• Jaht\ngir says that Khubu's mother waa dearer to him than his own mother. 
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On his acoossion lie rnmle him Suhadar of IWnpd. vur Man Singli (9th 
Jumadii I, 1015 ; Tu:uk\ p. 37). 

At that time. Sher Afkan ‘^Ali Quii Istajlu (rn/e No, IVM) was tiiyulddr 
of Bardwaii. and as his wife Milir“ 'n Nisi'i [Nur .lahan] was coveted 
by the enijKTdr, Qutl) was onlered to .vend Sher Afkan to court, who 
liowever, refu>ie<l to ^o. Qutb, therefore, went to Itardwan, sending 
Gliiyasa, son of his si>ter, before liim, to persuaih* SIht Afkan that no 
harm would be doin' to him. When Qutb arnvi'd. SIut v\fkan wiuit to 
iiK'et iuni. accomjninied l>y twt» men. On his appn»acli. i}. lifted up his 
liorse-whij) as a sign for Ins companions to cut down Sher Afkan. " What 
is all this t " «‘xclanned SIut. Qutb waved his hand t«> call back his men, 
and advancing towards Sher. upbraided him for his dis<d>edience. His 
men mistaking C^utb's signal to withdraw, closrd round Slier, who 
rushed with his sword again.st Qutb and gavt‘ him a (h'eji wound in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a .st<»ut man, and seizing the protruding b»>wels 
with his hands, calle<l out to his men to < ut <lown tin* scoundrel Aniba 
Khan, a Ivashiniri noble of royal blood, thereupon I’harged Sher Afkan, 
and gave him a sword cut over the head ; but he fell at the same tiiiu', 
])ierc(‘d through by Sher's sword (p. 529. note I). The men now crow<led 
round him and struck him to the ground, t^iitb'* ’d Din was still on 
horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had Ikmmi killed, and he simt 
oiT (jhivasa to bring his elTects and his family to Hardwiin. H<‘ tlum 
was nuiioved m a pdlkl. Il(‘ died whilst being carried away. His corp.sc 
was taken to Fathpur SIkri and buried. 

In ion he built the dami^ mos<jue of Hada.on. 

His .son, Shaykh Ibrrihirn, was, in 1015, a commander of 1,000, 500 
horse, and had the title of Ki^hmir Hhdn. He was for soiin* time governor 
of Hohtas, and .ser\ed in the beginning of 1021 against ‘^rsnuin. 

Ilahdiya. son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the PddiHhahnnma 
(I. 1)., 100, 177. 507 : II, 511, 579, 111, 181). 

27<>. Ziya^'* '1-MuIk, of Ka.«hrin. 

The Akhirmma (III, 190, 028) and the Tuzuk (p. II) mention a 

The Hakim Ziya^'* ’<l-l)in of Kitshan, wdiomuler Shahjahan held the 
title of Rahmat Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamza Beg Ghatraghali. 

He may be the brother of No. 205. The AkiHirnnma (III, 255) mentionu 
also a Husayn Beg (diatraghali. 

278. Mul^tar Beg, son of Agha MuIIa. 

Muj^tar Beg scTved under A^^z^rn Khan Koka (No. 21) in Bihar, 
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Gadha-FUjiHin (Akharn. Ill, 276, 473), and in the 36tli year, under 
Sultan Murad ii\ Malwa. 

Nasr*^ ’llah, son of Mukhtar Beg, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 7(X), 150 honse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fatly* ’llah, son of Nasr** ’llMi, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 500, 50 horse (Pddishdhn., I, b., 318 ; II, 752). 

Abu ’1-Fazl calls Mukhtar Beg the son of Agha Mulla. This would 
seem to be the Agha Mulla Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 398. If so, 
Mul^tar Beg would be the brother of Ghiyas*^ ’d-Din ‘^Ali (No. 126), 
The Agha Mulla mentioned below (No. 376), to judge from the Tuzuk 
(p. 27), is the brother of Asaf Khan III (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of Badi*^** ’z-Zaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 
100 horse {Pdd., I, b., 327 ; II, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haydar ‘JAli ^Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Affijianistan (Akbam., Ill, 540, 548). 

280. Peshraw Khan l]\Iihtar Sa^adatj. 

Mihtar Sa^adat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Shah Tahmasp, who gave him as a ])resent to lliunayun. After 
Humayun’s death he was promoted and got the title of Peshraw Khdn. 
In the 19th year Akbar sent him on a mission to Hiliar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpatl, the great zamindar (p. 137, note 2). 
When Jagdespur, tlie stronghold of the Baja, was compiered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be kilh*d, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. 
But the latter ac^cidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; 
and till* Baja, wlio was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, 
ordered him to take 1\ on his elepliant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in such a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s 
hands wore tied, ho managed to get to the kaldwa (p. 135) of the driver 
and thus sat firm ; but the driver, unable to manage the brute, threw 
himself to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got ipiiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been .searching for him. 

In the 2l.st year he reporteil at court the defeat of Gajpati ^ {Akharn., 
Ill, 163). In the 25th year he serveil in Bengal (f.c., p. 289). Later he 


Ciftjimti's brother, Ibiiri Siil, had l)ceu killed {.^Unirn., Ill, 102). 
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was sent to Xiz;un'‘ ’1-Miilk of the Dakliin. and afterwards to Bahadur 
Khan, son of Kaja ‘^Ali Khan t>f Kh.unlesh. His inisv^iion to the latter 
was in \ain. and Akliar inarehed to Asir. B. distiiij^juished himself in 
the sie^n* of M.'ili;,Mdh. 

Jahanijlr made liim a (amimander of ‘J.tMKh and eonfinin'd him in Ilia 
odice as Miperintendent of the F<trrtLsh-Hdmt (Qiiartermaster), 

P tlied in the drtl year, on the 1st Kajah, 1(U7. .Iahan).,Mr says (7’a:nit, 
p. 71) “ He was an excellent servant, and thoiif'h niiu-ty years «)ld. ho 
was smarter than many a youn*.; man H«* luul amasscsl a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. His son /^/dyu/ is unlit for anythin^^ ; hut for the sako 
of his father, I put him in ch.ar^«“ of half tin* Famish l^ana. 

2.S1. Qa?i Hasan Qa/wini. 

In the IVJnd year (995) he served in (lujrat {.ikhitra ,111, 557. 551 , when* 
the Liu'know edition has Qa/i Ilasat/n), and Liter in tin* siej^e of AsIr 
(/.c., Ill, 825). 


282. Mir Murad-i .luwayni. 

He is not to he confoun(h*d with No. 589, hut may he the .same as 
mentioned on p. 581). 

Juwayn is the Arahi<* form of the Persian Huj.'in, the name of a small 
town,* in I^urasan. on the road h(‘twe<‘n Bistam and Nisliapur. It lies, 
according to tin* Ma*'<hir in the district of Hayluup of which Salizwar 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. 

Mir Mura<l helonj.^s to tin* Sayyids of .luwayn. As he ha<l been lonj^ 
in tin* Dakhin, he was also called ifakhnn. Ih* was an excellent shot, and 
Akhar ap{)ointed him nfie-instnictor to IVmce l^urram. He died, in 
the Ihth year, as Ihil^shi of Lfdior. He had two sons, Qasini K han 
and Hashim Khan. 

Qasim I^an was an excellent poet, and rose to distiiK'tion under 
Islam Khan, )/ov»‘rnor of !h*n^nil, who made him treasurer of the mlhu. 
Later, he married Manija Be^um, sister of Nur Jahrin, ami thus became 
a friend of Jahangir. An example of a liappy re[)artee is ^oven. Once 
Jahanj^Ir asked for a cup of water. The cup was so thm that rt, could 
not hear the weight of the water, and when hande«l to the <*mperor it 
broke. Looking at (^asim, J. s;iid (im*tre /{amal) : — 


JA 




The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest — 


* VkU \Vu«terifeIU’n Vafut, It, 104 
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when Qasim, completing the verse, replied : — 

J 1 1 ^ l>- *X> J 

It saw my love-grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, he was Subadar of Agra, and was in charge 
of the treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shahjahiin 
left the Dakhin, Qasim paid his respects in the Bagh-i Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahangir had been called Nur Manzil, and was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, vide Fidii*’! Khan. 

As Shahjahan when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the 
wicked j)ractices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to (diristianity, he ordered Qilsim to destroy their settlement 
at Hugli. In the 5th year, in Sha^^ban, lOll, or February, a.d. 1632 
(Pddishnhn , I, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his son ‘^Iiiayat’* dlahand 
Allah Yar Khan to Ilugll. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the ('hurch, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portugue.se are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,-l()() were taken pri.soners. About 10, 000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One, thousand Musulmans died 
as martyrs for their religion.^ 

Three days after the com^uest of Hugli, Oasim died (/.c., p. 414). 
The Jami'J Masjid in the Atga Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir Qasin Badakhshi. 

He served in the Dakhin (Ahharn., Ill, 830). 

281. Banda ‘^Ali Maydani. 

Maydani is the name of an .Vfjian clan ; vide Xo. 317. Banda ‘^Ali 
served in the Dth year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mirza Sulayman of Badakhshan (Xo. 5) and had apfdied 
to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
(Akbani., n, 299 ; III, 477, 510), 

The Aklkirndma (II, 209) also mentions a Banda ‘’All Qurbegl. 

285. Mwajagi Fath“ ’llah, son of HajI Habib” 'llah of Kashan. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386, 516. He .served in the 30th year 
under Mirza ‘^Aziz Koka (Xo, 21). Akbani., Ill, 473. 


' Tho HU'jjo of Hujili comnn’iicod on tho 2iul Uijj.ih, 1041, or 11th .Iiine, 
and tho town was tnkon on (ho llth I, 1042, or 10th Soptoinlier, 10'12. The villaifo 

ot Hfthlipur, iMontionod in tho Piidt^hiihnum't ns hnvinc for M>mo time boon tho head* 
qunrtor.s of tho army, h oall»’<l on our ma|xs Hohxipur, and lie.s N.W. of Hnijli. 

'Flio Portuguese church of Rnndol (a corruption of bmuiar ?) Inars tho year 1599 on 
its keystone. 
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'2Si]. Zahid •. 

287. Dost (Mufijunmad) sons of Sfuliij Khan (Xo. 13). 

288. Yar [Miihaimnad| I 

TIh'v li.ivo luvn nu^ntioiaul above on \h .'i8l. Zahid, in the end of 1025, 
served a^ain>( Dalpat (No. 252). 

Kej^ardin^^ Zahid, re/e also a pas.sii^e from the Tifrfkh-i 
transl,it<‘d Dow.son’s edition of ElUot's Ilistornins, I, 216. 

280. ‘^Izzat'* ’llah (jhujdwani. 
lihujduwaii is a siindl town in HuU^ara. 

The AL'fxinuhna (III, 518) n\enlion'< a QazI ^Izzat*' ’llah. who, in the 
32iid year, served in Af^jhanistan. 


\\. ('(nnnuimli'rs of Thrvo llnndrrd. 

290. Altun Qulij. 

291, Jan Qulij. 

'I'wo ^ISS. ha\e .Vltfin (^bilij, son of Khan t^ilij, which latter naim* 
would be an uiinsual transport ion for Khan, 'riiey are not the 

scjiis of Qulij Khan (No. 12). ndv Nos, 202 and 293. 

.Vltnn l^ulij is mentioned in the Akhdrndnm (III. 551) as having 
.served in Ihighina with liharji, the Raja who was hard pre''se(| in h’ort 
.Molher by his relations. Bliaiji died about the .same tmn* (beginning of 
the 3.3r(l year). 

Sayf“'llahiaulij"'llah| ) 

203. Chin Qulij i ' ^ ^ 

Sdnf IS Arabic, and means the .same as the d’nrkisli n sword. 

*Sayf" llah was mentioned mnh-r No. 20.3. In tin; beginning of the 33rd 
year he .ser\’ed ninler »sadn{ J^an (.\o. 1.3) in Afghanistan. 

H<‘gardmg Mirza (’hin t^ilij, the J/n‘ds/r .says that he was an educated, 
liberal man, well versed m government matters. He had learned under 
.Miilla Miistaf.’i of .lann|)rir, and was for a long time Kawjdar of 
daunpfir and Hanaras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother .Mirza Lrdiau/i, the 
spoiled p<.^ .son of his father, joiinnl ( Inn Qulij in Jaunpur. He liatl not 
been long there when he interfere<l in government matters and eaused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lo.st hi.s life. His immense jiroperty 
e.sclieati'd to the state ; it is .said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajmir, he summoned Mulla Mu9t:afa, 
who had lK*en the Mirza s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. 
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While at court he got acquainted with Mulla Muhammad of Thathah, 
a teacher in the employ of Asafjah (or Asaf Khan IV ; vide p. 398), 
who had scientific discussions with him, and finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mustafji was let off, went to Makkah and died. 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance (yatimiijya). He had a house 
in Agra, near the Jamna, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. 
He led a miserable life. 

The M(i*'dsir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 
he buried one of his servants alive, as he wished to know something 
about Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, examine the dead in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man is found wanting in belief. When 
the man was dug out he was found dead. Another time, when with his 
father, in Ltihor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding-feast and carried off the 
bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they were now related to the Subadar of Labor. 

The other sons of Qulij Khan, as Qulij^* ’Ih'ih, Chin, Qulij, Baljfi Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jan Q., held mostly respectable mansabs. 

The Tuzuk-i Jahdnym relates the story differently. Both M. Chin 
Qulij and M. Lahauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (Safar, 
1023; Tuzuk, p. 127) and received Jaunpur as jagir. As the emperor 
heard of the wicked doings of M. Lfdiauri, from whom no man was 
safe, he sent an Ahadi to Jaunpur to bring him to court, when Chin 
Qulij fled with him to several zamindars. The men of Janangir Quli 
Khan, governor of Bihar, at last caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of 
illness, others from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corp.se was 
taken to Jahangir Quli Khan, who sent it with his family and property 
to llahabad. The greater part of his property had been squandered or 
given away to zamindars (1024 ; Tu:iik\ p. 148). 

294. Abu 'LFattah Ataliq. 

296. Sayyid Bayazid of Barha. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujnit {Aklxtrn., HI. 653). In 
the beginning of the 17th year of Jahangirs reign (1031) he received the 
title of Mustahi Khan {'I'uzuk, p. 344). 

In the 1st year of Shahjahiin's reign he was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 horse {Pad., I, 183). His name is not given in the hst of 
grandees of the Pddishahmlma. 



29l3. Balbhadr, the liafhor. 

297. Abu ‘1-Ma^ali, son of Sayvul Muhaiiiinad Mir ‘‘Adi (Xo. MO), 

298. Baqir Ansari. 

He was in Jh'n^al at the «)utl)reak of the inilitarv r«‘Volt. In the .'i7th 
year he served under Man Sin«»h in the e.xpedition to OrisA {.IkhanL, 
III, 207, Oil). 

299. Bayazid Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in Mun'^im's .serviee {Afcfmrn., II, 2AS. ‘jr).'!). The 
P(l(l(sh(Hin(una (I, b.. .‘328) mentions Mahmud Heg, son of Haya/.id Heg. 
Vuic Xo. .‘313.5. 

.‘5(H). Shay]^ Dawlat Hakhtyar. 

.'301. Husayn, the Pakhliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from tie* Qarliujs under Timur 
{vide [). 501) is given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). .lahaugir adds, " but they 
do not know who was then their ehief. At [ire.sent tliey are common 
Panjabis {iMhaurl-iji mahnz) and speak ihinjubi. This is also the case 
with Dhantur ” (rn/c Xo. .‘392). 

Sultan Hu.sayn, as he callecl himself, is tin* son of Sultan Mahmud. 
His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has b<‘<‘n mentioned above on 
p. 501. When .Jahangir in the 11th year (b<*ginning of 1029) paid him a 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but still active, lie was 
then a commander of KH), .‘3(H) hor.se, and .Jahangir proimded him to a 
niansab of OtH), .'350 horse. 

Jju.sayn died in the 18th year (end of IO.'32 ; I'uzuk, p. .‘307). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to his son Shadinan. 

Shadman .served under Dara Shikoh in Q.indahAr (beginning of 
1052) and was in the 20th year of Shahjahairs r<*ign a commander of 
1,0()0, 900 horse. Pddtshdhimnn, 11, 2()‘3, 7'3.‘3. 

The Tuzuk (p, 290) mentions a f*-w places in the flistrict of Pakhli, 
and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

.‘30*J. Kesu Das, son of .Jai Mai. 

Vidf Xo. 408. One MS. ha.s Jait Mai, instea<l of Jut Mai The 
Pad i slid hud ma (I. b., .‘310) mentions a Kaja Oirdhar, .son of Kesu Das, 
grand.son of .lat Ma! of Mirtha. The Tuzuk frequently immtion.s a Kesu 
Da.s Maru {Tuzuk. pp. 9, .'37, 20.3). 

.303. Hirza Xishapur. One MS. ha.s Jdn for Khdn. 

304. Mu?affar, brother of Khan ‘^Alam (Xo, .58). 

My text edition ha.s wrongly Khdn i A^zam for Khdn ^AUim. 
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805. Tulsi Das Jadon. 

He served in 992 against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akharn.^ Ill, 422). 

The Akbarndma (III, 157, 484, 598) mentions another Jado Raja 
Gopfil. He died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the 
Tabaqdt as a commander of 2,000. 

300. Rahmat l^an, son of Masnad-i ‘^Ali. 

Masnnd-i ^Ali is an Afghan title, as Majlis^ H Majdlis, Majlis-i 
IMtiffdr, etc. It was the title of Fattu Khan, or Path Khan, a courtier 
of Islam Shah, who afterwards joined Akhar’s service. He served under 
Husayn Qull Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Ba(ld*’onl, 
II, 101). Tlie Tahnqdl makes him a commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Path Khan whom Sulayman Kararani had put in charge 
of Rohtas in IJihar {Had., II, 77). 

He died in the 31th year in Audh {Akharn., HI, 599). 

^ A llahrnat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dakhin. Kahmat 
Kluin s brother, Sluih ]\luhamma(l, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Qasim Koka, 

He served in 993 against the Vusufza‘is, and in 990 under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tarikis (Akbarn., IH, 490, 552). 

The Tu:uk (p. 159) mentions a Yar lleg, son of A. Q.'s brother. 

308. Bahadur Gohlot. 

309. Dawlat Khan Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Afghan of the Shrihu-khayl clan, and was at first in tlie 
service of ^^Aziz Koka (No. 21). When ^Abd“ 'r-Rahim (No. 29) married 
the daughter of Aziz, Dawlat Khan was transferred to ‘^Abd‘* ’r-Rahiin’s 
service, and ^^Aziz, in sending liim to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of 
this man, and you may yet get the title of your father (Khan Klu'inan).^’ 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat (p. 3.55, 1. 21, where 
for Dost Khan, as given in the Ma*'(lsir, we have to read Dawlat Khan), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master s 
contingent he held a command of l,0tH). Sultan Danyfd won him over, 
and made him a commaiuhT of 2.0(X). 

He died in the end of the I5th year (8ha‘^ban, 1009) at Ahmadiiagar 
(Akbarn.y III, Hid). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him. and when 
ho heard of his death, he is reported to have said, “ To-day Sher Khan 
Sur died.” 

Dawlat Khan’s eldest son, whom the Ma^dsir calls ^lahmud, was half 
mad. In the Idth year, on a luinting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a cpiarrel with some Kolis near Pal, and perished. 



Dawkt's secoml son is tin* ronownod Pir Kl>an. or Pirfi, bettor known 
in history under his title Khtln Jalulh If Aklmr's present iment« 

were deeeived in the father, they were fnltilled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when younu, fell out with lus father, aiul lied witli his 
eM(‘r brotIuT. whom the Ma^tlyir here ealls Muhammail l^an, to Bengal, 
whtTe they were a^sL^ttnl by Man Suil'Ii. Muhammad Kj]an di«Ml when 
young. 

Like his fatiier, P. I;^ was in the .ser\iee of Sultan Danyrd, who 
treated him like a friend, and railed him “son”, (hi the death of the 
Prince. Pir, then twenty years old. joint'd .lahangir’s stTyice, was made 
in the second year a comm.indt'r t»f .‘LtMMl. aiul received the title of 
Salfibat Khan {Ticuk, p. Li), lie gradually rose to a mansab of n.lKK), 
and ri'ceivcd the tith* of Khan .lalian, whn li was looked nj)on as .second 
in iligmtv to that of Khan Khanan. Although daliangir treated lum like 
an intimate friend ratluT than a subjeet, Khan .lahan never got his 
position and h»rmed im ambitious jdans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Haja Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 1151) 
were sent to the Dakhin to rt'inforce the Khan Khanan and matters 
took an unfavourabh' turn. Khan .lahan. in ItIbS, was .sent with PJ.tXX) 
troopers to tlieir assistaiKM'. At the revn-w, .lahangir came down from the 
state window, put his turban on 1^. .1 s head, seized Ins hand, and helped 
him in mounting. Without delaying m Burh.’mpur. j^, .1. moved to 
lirdaghat, where the imperial army was. At Mulkapur, a great light 
took place with i\Ialik ^Ambar. and the unp'*rialisls unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakliinis, lost heavily, ddie j^an j^anan met inm w'ith 
every resjiect. and took him to Balaghat. Aci’ordmg to the original plan, 
Kh . J. was to lead the Dakhm corps, an<i ‘’.\bd'’ lirdi Khan the (lujrat 
annv, upon Daulatabad {imd«T No Malik ^.\mbar. afraid of being 

attacki'd from two sides, succeeded m gaming over the Khan Khanan. 
who manag(‘d to detain KJh. .1 m Zafarnagar ; ami ‘^Abd“ llah, when 
marching forward, found m)su|)port, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh . il. got short of provisions . his h«»r.''e.s died olT, and the hj)lendid army 
with wliich he had .set out. n-turned m a mo'-t disorderly /state to 
Hurlianpfir. 

Kh . J. accused the Khan Khanan of treasmi, and olTerefi to conquer 
Bijapur in two years, if the emperor would give him men and 

absolute power. This Jahangir agreed to. and the Khan i A^^z^ani (No. 21) 
and Khan ^Alam (No. ‘V28) were sent to his assistance. J5ut though the 
Khan Khanan harl been removed, the dujJicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 



was therefore given to the Khan-i A^zam and Kh. J. received Thalner 
as jagir, and was ordered to remain at Ilichpur. After a year, he returned 
to court, but was treated by the emperor in as fgendly a manner as 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Kh. J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah 
^Abbiis took Qandahar after a siege of forty days. Kh. J. was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to attack Shiili ‘’Abbas, because 
kings should be oppos(;d by kings. When he came to court. Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and I^. J. was ordered 
back to Multan to make [)reparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Af^an tribes from near Qandahar came to him in Multan, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
^per diem to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for the supplies. But Kh. J. 
refused the profTered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of tin* Allans to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shahjahan rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered 1^. J. to return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious 
remark that even Sher Khan Sur, in spite of his enmity, would after so 
many requests have olx’yed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made conmiandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan-i A^’Zam, he was made 
gov(‘rnor of Oiijrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed at(iri<j to Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpur. 

In KKlf), the ‘2lst year, Par\\iz died, and the Dakhin was placed 
under lOi. .1. He moved against Path Khan, son of Malik ‘^Ambar. to 
Biilaghat. His conduct was now more than suspicious : he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan Habshi, the minister of the Nizam Shah, 
to cede the compiercd districts for an annual payment of three lacs of huns 
though the revenue was 55 krors of dams (PddiMJni., I, 271), and ordere<l 
the imperial Fawjdars and Thanahdars to give up their j)laces to the 
agents of the Ni?,am Shfili and repair to Burhanpur. Only Sipahdar 
^an, who stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Malu'ibat Khan joined Shahjahan at Junir, and was 
honoured with the title of Sijxihsdldr. On the death of Jahangir, which 
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took plare immediately afterwards, Sln'dijahaii sent Jan Nisar 
to J., to timl out what he intemled to tlo. and eontirm him ttt . 
same time in his olliee as Silhatlar of the Dakhin ; hut as he in the met , 
time had formed other plans, he s^^nt haek Jan Ni'^ar without answer, f 
intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled hy Uarya Khan Roh| 
and Fazil Khan, tiie Diwan of th«‘ Dakhin ; Dawar llal^sh, 
insinuated, had been made emperor bv the army, Shahryar liad priK'laimtt) 
himself in Labor, whilst Shfdij. had olTemletl him bv eonferriiift the titl^oc 
of Sipahsalar on Maliabat Khan, who judy lately lunl joined him ; he, 
too, shouhl aim at the (Town, as he was a man of^reat power, and would H 
find numerous adherent.s i\ 

Shrdij. s»* * * nt Mahabat to Mandu. where ]^. J.‘s family was. ]^. J. H 
renewed friendly relations with the Nizam Shfili, and leavinj' Sikandar 
Dutani in Burhanpfir, he mo\ed with .several Amirs to Mandil, and 
deposed the ^oV(Tnor Muzallar Khan Ma^^muri. Hut h(‘ soon saw' how ,f 
mistaken he was. Tlu* Amirs who had come with him, left him and paid 1 
their resp(‘cts to v^lu'dij. , the proelamation of Dawar Hal^sh proved i 
to be a scheme mad»* by Asaf Khan in favour of Shahj., and J. ( 
s«‘nt a vakil to court and pre.sc'iitcd, aff«T SliAhj.'s aia'cssion, a most 
valuable present. The cinpenT was willin(.t oviTlook past faults, and 
left him in posS(*svion of (he pivcrnimmt of Malwali. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhar Sin^h, J<h. J. came to 
court and was treated bv the emperor with cold politeness. Their 
mutual distrust soon showtsl itstjf. Sh.tfij nuiiarketl on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, aiirl several piirgana.s of his 
jagirs were transferred to others. One e\<‘ning, at a darbar, Mirza 
Lashkari, son of Mukhlis Khan, foolishly sai<l to the sons of lyh, ,1., “ He 
will some of th(*se days inipri.-'on your father.” ]^. .1.. on hi'aring this, 
shut himself up at latnie. and when the em[)er(»r sent Islam Khan to his 
house to iiKpnre, he begged the messenger to obt.'im for him an ammi' 
ndnut. or letter of .safetv, as he was liourly e.xpecting the displeasure of 
his master. Sli.’ihj. was generous enough to send him the guarantee; 
but though even A.saf Khan tried to console him, the ohl suspicionu 
were never forgotten. In fact it would .s<-em that he only feared tlie more 
for his safety, and on tin; night from the 2h()i to the -7th Safar, 10‘J9, 
after a stay at court of eight months, la; tlisl from Agra. When parsing 
the llatyaiiul * Darw.iza, he humbly threw the nugn.s of his horse over 


* TIjc two largo jKtonc oIopharitH whi<h -forKl llio gaio wf-ro lakrn rjown by 

Awrangribin Hajat», 1079, ait**** tho Mubai/)ri]a<Lin law /orbidi iiJ|auro. 

p. 77. 
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neck, bent his head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “ 0 God, 

m knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour ; to rebel is 
Tt my intention.” On the morning before his flight, Asaf had been 
‘formed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. But 
^^ahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; 
he had given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime 
liad actually been committed. 

An outline of J.’s rebellion may be found in Elphinstone’s history, 
where the main facts are given. 

- When he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
cut his way to the Panjab. lie entered Mfilwah, pursued by ‘JAbd^ ’Hah 
Khan and Miijjaflar Khan Bilrha. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the Bundela Rajah. But Jagraj 
Bikramajit, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jumada, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Darya Khan (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, J.’s best ollicers (Piulishdhn., I, 339 ; I, b., 29()). On arriving 
in Bhander,‘ J. met Sayyid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fight Mahmud Khan, one of 
lOi. J.’s sons, was killed. On approaching Kiilinjar, he was opposed by 
Sayyid Al.imad, the commandant of the Eort, and in a fight another of 
his sons, Hasan Khan, was captured, ^lurching farther, he arrived 
at the tank of Sehoda, where he resolved to die. He allowed his men 
to go away as his cause was hopeless. On the 1st Rajab, 1010, he was again 
attacked by ‘J Abd^‘ ’Ih'ih Khan and 8. Muzaffar, and was mortally wounded 
by Mildhu Singh with a spear. Before Muzaffar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and his son Aziz to pieces (Pddishdhn., I, 351). Their 
heads were sent to Shrihjahan at Burhanpur, ti.xed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawlat Khan. Kh . J.’s 
father. 

Kh . J. had been a commander of 7,000 (Pddishdim., I, b., 293). 

Several of Kh. J.’s sons, as Husayn ^^Azmat, Mahmud, and Hasan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asalat Khan, 
a commander of 3,(XK), died during the rebellion at Dawlatabad, and 
Mu;?affar had left his father and gone to court. Farid and Jan Jahan 


' So the The Ribl. Ind. Edition of the Padishahndma, I, 34vS. has Bdndhil. 

So likewise (or Sain'd ni (Pad., I, -90). the J/o'dxir has Lanjhl (Gondwanah), where 
Kh. J.. after the tight near Dholpur and his march through the Bundela State, for the 
first time rested. 

Bh&nder lies N.E. of Jhansl. SehCkla lies N. of Kalinjar, on the Ken. 
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were captured ; ^Alam and Ahmad had fled, and went after some tl 
to court. “ Hut none of his sons ever prasp^red.” 

The historical work entitlctl MaJ^zon i .f/j//id»7, or some editions 
it, contain a chapttT in prai.se of Khan .lahan, after whom the booJ 
sometiine.s called Tiinkli-t Khan Jaluln IahH. 

‘MO. Shah Muhammad, son of Qiiraysh Sultan (No. 178). 

Hll. Hasan Khan Miyana. 

He was at lirst a servant of Siuliij Khan (No. 18), hut later he received 
a HUinsah. He died in the Dakhiii wars. 

Of his eij^dit .‘^ons. the eldest die<l yoim;' {Tuzuk, [>. 2(H)). The second 
is liuhlul hfidii. He ro.se to a man.sah of hhlH) under .Irdianjiti** 
p{». 181, 200), aM<l receiv*‘d tin* tith‘ of Stuhuland h/uln. Ho w«4 
remarkahle for his couraj^i* and his e.\t«‘rnal appearance. He served 
in Oondwana. I 

At the at'i'ession of ShTdijahan, H. was made a commander of •1,000^ 
8.(KK) horse, and jagirdar of Halajiur. He joined Klian .lalian l/odl ott 
his march from Oondwana to Hala^hat. When he saw (hat Khun .lahan 
did not su(’('eed, he left him, an<l entered the .service of the Ni^'am Slnih. 

A grandson of Huhlfil, Ahu 'I-Muhammad, cam<* in the. 12th year of 
Awrang/ab's reign to court, was made a «’ommander of ‘1,000, and 

got th(‘ tith* of I Mis Khnn (J/u^d.s. ^Ahttnijln, p. 81). 

For oth(*r Miyana Afghans, ra/c PmUshdlm., 1,211; Ma'^ds. ^Akmghx^ 
p. 225, 

.312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan i Kalan (No. 10). 

313. KUhn Das T unwar. 

He was under Akhar and .lahangir ac<‘ountant {inushrif) of the 
elephant and horse .stables. In the 7th y<*ar of he was nunle a corn-i 
mander of 1,000. A short time before he had received the title or 
Raja (Tuzuk, p, 110). 

311. Man Singh Kachhwfiha. 

The Akhirndma (III, 333, 335) mentions a .Man Singh Darbarl. 

315. Mir Oada^i, son of Mir Abu Tun'ib. 

Abu Turab belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Shiraz. His graij 
father, Mir Hhiyas” ’d-I)in, ha<i come to flujrat during the reign 
Qutb'* ’d-Din, grandson of Sultan Ahmad (the founder of Ahmadabacj 
but he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, durJ. 
the reign of Shah Lsma^^il §afawi obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Maljmfld 
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jga^a.^ He settled with his son KamaW ’d-Din (Abu Turab’s father) 
^Champanir-Mahmudabad, and set up as a teacher and writer of school 
g^ioks {darsiya kitdb). Kamal^ ’d-Dln also was a man renowned for his 
faming. 

The family has for a long time been attached to the Sihila-yi Mayh- 
ribyya, or Majj^iribl (Western) Sect, the “ lamp ” of which was the saintly 
Shayjdi ^ Ahmad-i Khattu. The name “ Salami SayyMs ” is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he said the customary 
saldnif when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself 
' by his faithfulness to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in 
preventing I^ltimad Khan (No. 07) from joining, after Akbar’s departure 
for Kambhayat, the rebel Il^tiyar’* ’l-Mulk. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkah as ]\Tir Ilajj, in which (piality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begams. On his return he brought a large stone from 
Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (qadnm-i sharlff or 
: qadam-i mubdrak) ; vide p. 207. The “ taril^ ” of his return is Hayr'* 
Jlaqddm (a.h. 987), or “ the best of footprints The stone was said to 
ji be the same wliich Sayyid .lahil-i Bukhari at the time of Sultan Firuz 
f had brought to Dihll. Akbar looked uj)on the wliole as a pious farce, 
and tho\igh tlie stone was received with great (V/u/. Abu Turfib was 
graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When [‘^timad was made governor of Gujrat, Abu Turfib followed him 
as Amin of the Silba. accompanied by Ids sons Mir Muhibb'* dlah and Mir 
Sharf“ M-Din. 

Abu Turfd) died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmadfibad. 

His third son Mir Gada*!, though he held a mansab, adopted the saintly 

1 

^ t/ifj. Thw woniiM fjonorivllv proiumm't'd an'l is .snul to mrun having conqucrwl 
two forts (‘/(iifi), U'l auso Mahmud’s army (’onquorwl on one day the forts of Clianipanir 
and ilunagarh. Hut Jahangir in his ’• Memoirs ".says that » nieaua burut i fxirgashta, 
“ having a turiusl up, or twisted. inou.staehe.” uhieh Sultan Mabmud is said to have had 
{Tuzuk. p. 212). 

(Jiampanir. aeeording to Hird, is also railed MahmCuhibad. The ir has Cham- 

panir- M uhammuilafHul. 

* Horn A.H. Tils, died at the age of 111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 849. 
Shaykh Ahi'uul lies hunt'd at Sivrkhej near .Mimadahad. The hiographieal works on 
Saints gite many |>artieulars regarding this personage, and the share which he had. as 
one of the four (lujrati .\hmads. m the foundation of Ahniatiabud (founded 7th Zi Qa<ida, 
813). ’/ d.sjii/ij (l.ahor), p. 9o7. 

Khattu, where iShaykh Ahmad was eilucatcHi by his adoptive father Shayl^ I,s*haq>i 
' Ma^hnbi (duxl a.h. 776) lies east of Nagor. 
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mode of life which his ancestors had followetl. In the 4Cth year ho 
aerved in the Dakhin. 

.'^10. Qasim Khwaja, son of Khwaja ^Abd“ ’I* Bari. I’n/c No. 320. 

317. Nadi ‘^Ali Maydanl. 

In MSS. hi‘ is often wrongly called VJd ^Ali. 

The word mid' is an Arabic Imperative, meaning “ ail! It occurs in 
the following b)rniula u>ed all over the Kast for amulets. 

Am/* 

Tnjid hu p kull' 7 

KuU" hiimm"' »r* y/oiaon'” so t/nnjall 

Ih niuhuirnft k ' tfd M uintmmad , hi inhlifiti A**' i/il '*.tll. 

Yd *'.1/7, 1/(1 **,1/7. 1/(1 ^ATi. 

( all ii[)oM ‘•Ali m whom all mv^teries n-veal them>t*lve'<, 

'"•'ou wilt liml it a help m all alllietions. 

». '' care and evt^rv sorrow will surely vanish 

'riit. .^h thy prophetship, O .Muhammad, throu^di thy saintliness, 

0 *?Ali. 

()‘JA1I, ()*:Ali. ()*?A1I! 

The bei;innin)j of the amulet su^^^e'^ted the name 

In tlie vear X,7d' served aj'.iinst .M .Muliamniad Ijakim, 

in bl)3 (the .‘iotli year) m Ki'ibul, and two years later under /ayn Kokii 
(No. 31) a;iainst the T.irikI''. 

In the btli Near of dahaii^dr's reijiii, he was made a «<»nimander of 
1,5(M), chiellv for hi> services a^niinst the Kribiil rebel .Midad In the 
lOtli year lie ser\e(l in Baneash, when he was a commander of 1,500, 

I. 000 horse lie died in the following' year (10‘J<») . mdc Ttr.dk, p. 172. 
Mis sons w<*re pro\ nled with mansabs 

Mis son Bi/an (or Bi/.han) dist infzuished himself, m the I5th year, in 
Ban^nisli. an<l was ma<b' a <-omniander <if l.OOt), 500 horse (/.c., pp. 507, 
300). 

The P(l(l{sli(llni(lniii (I. b, .'»22) mentions a .Muhammad Zanian, son 
of Na<li ‘'All Arldf, who in the KHh year of Slndijaluin was a commander 
of 5(M). .35tt horse. 

Nadi ‘^.Mi is not to be «>onfonnded with the Ilati/, Nadi ‘’All.’ who 
.ser\ed under .Iafian^.dr as Court llafi?: (7'nzuk\ p 155. and its hlhdja, 
p. 10), nor with thcNaili ‘^Ali w ho .served under Shahjalian {Ihldinhi^ , 

II. 740) as a commainler of 5(Kl. 2()<) hor.s<*. 

318. Nil Kanth, Zamindar of Orlsi. 

319. (Miiyas Beg of Xibran (1‘^timad'* 7M)awla]. 
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His real name is Mlrza Ghiyas^ ’d-Din Muhammad. In old European 
histories his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of Ghiyds, not of 
Ayaz(jljl). 

Ghiyas Beg’s father was Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed name of Hijn. He was Vazir to Tatar Sultan, 
son of Muhammad Khan Sharaf^ ’d-Din Ugjilu Taklu, who held the 
office of Beglar Begi of Khurasan. After Tatar Sultan’s death, the 
Khwaja was continued in office by his son Qazaq Khan, and on Qazaq’s 
death, he was made by Shah Tahmasp Vazir of Yazd.^ 

JOiwaja Mu^mmad Sharif is said to have died in a.h. 984. He had 
two brothers, Khwaja Mirza Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwaja. The son 
of IQi. Mirza Ahmad was the well-known Khwaja Amin Razi i-e., of 
the town of Ray of which he was Jcaldntar, or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Iqlim, a.h. 1002. 
Khwajagi Khwaja had a son of the name of Khwaja Shapur, who was , 
likewise a literary man. 

Ghiyas Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza *JAla^^ ’d-Dawlah, 
son of^ 'S.gha Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances, Gh. B. fled with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On his arrival 
at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mihr^ ’n-Nisa (“ the Sun of Women ”), a name which her future 
title of Nur Jahan has almost brought into oblivion.^ In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik Mas^ud, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
was he who directed Ghiyas Beg to India. After his introduction at Court 
in Fathpur Sikri,^ rose, up to the 40th year, to a command of 300. 
In the same year he was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1,000, and appointed Diwdn-i Buyutdt. 


^ The Dlbdja (preface) of the TmzmA: (p. 20) and the Iqbdlndma (p. 64) agree verbatim 
in Ghiyas Beg's history. They do not mention Qazaq Khan. For Yazd of the Ma^dMr, 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of the Tuzuk has Marw ; and the Bibl. Indica edition of the IqbdU 
ndma has “ he made him his own Vazir." 

* I’he words son of are not in the Md^dsir, but in the Tuzuk and the Iqbdlndma. Two 
Agha Mullas have been mentioned on p. 398, and under Nos. 278, 319, and 376. 

® It is said that Nur Jahan at her death in 1055 was in her seventy-second year. 
She would thus have been born in a.h. 984 ; hence Ghiyas Beg's flight from Persia must 
have taken place immediately after the death of his father. 

It is well to bear this in mind ; for when Nur Jahan was married by Jahangir (in 1020), 
she must have been as old as 34 (solar) years, an age at which women in the East are 
looked upon as old women. 

* Where he had some distant relations, as Ja<Ifar Beg (No. 98). 
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Kegarding Mihr^ ’n-Nisa’s marriage with ‘^All Quli, vide No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, Ghiyas Beg received the title 
of I^timad^ ’d-Dawla. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif,^ joined a conspiracy to set Khusraw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was executed, and Ftimad 
himself was imprisoned. After some time he was let off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan (under 275) Mihr^ 
’n-Nisa was sent to court as a prisoner “ for the murder of Qutb^ ’d-Dln ”, 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultan Begum, ^ with whom she lived 
“ unnoticed {ba-ndkdml) and rejected In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted the emperor’s proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. She received the title of Nur Maliall, and a short 
time afterwards that of Nur Jahan.^ • 

Ghiyas, in consequence of the marriage, was made Vakil-i kul, or 
prime-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J. was on his 
way to Kashmir, Ghiyas fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from 
a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
to the emperor, Nur Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari : — 

‘‘ If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forehead.” 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th 
Bahman, 1031 (Rabi^ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twenty days after his wife, who 
had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e., 13th Zi Qa^da, 1030). 

Ghiyas Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling 
passion, as we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever correspondent, and is said to have written a beautiful Shikasta 
hand. Jahangir praises him for his social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufarrih-i ydquts.^ He was 
generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. “ Chains, 


^ Who according to custom had the same name as his grandfather ; vide p. 497, No 278. 
® The Tuzuk and the Iqbalndma have Ruqaiya Sultan Begum (p. 309). The Ma^dsir 
has Salima Sultan Begum (p. 309). The Iqbalndma (p. 50) has wrongly eJij for 
® In accordance with the name of her husband Awr” ‘d-Dxn Jahangir, 

* As the diamond when reduced to powder was looked upon in the East as a deadly 
poison, so was the cornelian {ydqut) [garnet ? — P.] supposed to possess exhilarating 
properties. Mufarrih means an exhilarative. 
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the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house.” He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal ; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order. But he liked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them.^ 

His mausoleum near Agra has often been described. 

Nur Jahan’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the 
histories. The emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant,” and, “ I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her ; I shall be satisfied if I have a ser of wine and half a ser of 
meat per diem.'' With the exception of the J^utba (prayer for the reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jagirs which 
she held would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30,000. 
A great portion of her zamlndaris lay near Kamsir, S.E. of Ajmir {Tuzuk, 
p. 169). She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Da,i Dilaram, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
(^adr-i anas), and when she conferred lands as suyilrghdls, the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Nur Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the ^atr-i jahdngtn (a 
peculiar kind of rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts.. For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her duddml for peshwdz (gowns), 
her pdchtoliya for orhms (veils), her bddla (brocade), kindrl (lace), and 
Jarshi chandani,^ are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir’s death and the capture of Shahryar, 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher 
Afkan) Ladli Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir. 
Shahjahan allowed her a pension of two lacs per annum.® 

She died at Labor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
{Pddishdhn., II, 475).'* She composed occasionally Persian poems, and 


^ So the Tuzuk and the Iqbalnama. 

^ Duddmi, weighing two dams ; pachtoliya, weighing five tolas. The latter was 
mentioned on p. 101. Farsh-i chajidani carpets of sandalwood colour. 

® Elphinstone has by mistake 2 lacs per mensem. The highest allowance of Begams 
on record is that of Murataz Mafiall, viz 10 lacs per annum. Vide Pddishdhn., I, 96. 

* In the Padishdhndma, Nur Jahun is again called Nur Majjtall. 
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like Salima Sultan Begum and Zeb” ’n-Nisa Begum wrote under the 
assumed name of MaJ^i. 

Ghiyds Beg's sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been alluded to. His second son, Mirza Abu ’1-Hasan Asaf Khan (IV), 
also called Asaf-jdh or Asaf-jdhi^ is the father of Muntaz Mahall (Taj 
Bibl), the favourite wife of Shahjahan whom European historians occasion- 
ally call Nur Jahan II. He received from Shahjahan the title of Yarnin'^ 
'd-Dawla and Khan Khdndn Sifahsdldr, and was a commander of 9,000. 
He died on the 17th Sha'^ban, 1051, and was buried at Labor, north of 
Jahangir’s tomb. As commander of 9,000 du-aspa and si-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
he had jaglrs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
30 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Labor 
which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 
three sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirza ^iyas^ ’d-Din ^All 
Asaf Khan II (p. 398). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza Abu Talib Sha^ista Khan, 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
E.I. Company. Sha^ista was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz 
Khan (No. 255), son of ‘lAbd" ’r-BahIm Khan Khanan, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 38th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign. His eldest son, Abu Talib,^ had died before him. His 
second son was Abu ’LFath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Ruh^ ’llah (I), and another to Zu ’1-Faqar Khan Nusrat-jang. 

Asaf Khan’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th yearof Shahj. 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse (Pddishdhn., II, 728). 

Ghiyas Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who was the 
governor of Bihar {vide note to Kokra under No. 328) and Bengal. He 
was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahjahan’s rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near Raj mahall, on the banks of the 
Ganges (Tuzuk^ p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to HajI Hur Parwar 
Khanum, Nur Jahan’s maternal aunt (JMla). She lived up to the 
middle of Awrangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalall as dltamghd. 


^ Also called Muhammad Talib. Vide Paduhahn., II, 248. 
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An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nur 
Jahan’s brother A He was with Ibrahim Fath-jang in Bengal, and 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahan 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees (Tuzuk, p. 384). On Shahj.’s accession 
he received a high mansab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistan, 
and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and received as jagir 
the Parganas of Jais and AmethI, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shahj. he was a commander of 2,000, 1,500 horse {Pddishdhn., II, 727). 
A sister of Nur Jahan Manija Begum was mentioned under No. 282. 
A fourth sister, Khadija Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable : — 

1. Khwaja Muhammad Sharif 2. Khwaja Mirza Ahmad. 3. Khwajagi Khwaia 
(d.984). , I “ 

1 Mirza Amin-i Razi Khwaja Shapur. 

I I (author of the 

1. Agha Muham- 2. Mirza Ohyas Haft Iqlim). 

mad Tahir, Bog Ktimad“ 

Wasli. ’d-DawIa 

{d. 1031). 


1. Muhammad Sharif 2. 

Mirza ^Abu-’l- 

3. 4. Two 

4. Nur Jahan 

5, Ibrahim 

(executed) 

Hasan Asaf 

daughters 

(wife of 

Khan Fath- 

1 ’ 

Ahmad Beg Khan 

Khan (IV) 

Manija and 

Jahangir 

jang (left 

{d. 1061). 

Khadija. 

{d. 1055). 

no children). 

1. Mirza Abu Talib 2. 
Shaista Khan 
(d. 1105) 

1 

1. Abu Talib 

2. Abu ’1-Fatb Khan. 

Bahmanyar. 

3. A son. 

I ■ 

4. Mumtaz 
Maball, 
wife of 

Shah Ja- 
han {died 
1040). 

6. 6. Two 
daughters. 


320. Khwaja Ashraf, son of Khwaja ‘^Abd^ ’1-Bari. 

One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf. Vide No. 316. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma^il Quli Khan (No. 46). 

XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

323. Abu ’1-Fath, son of Muzaffar, the Mu^ul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqba^I. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat and was present 
in the fight near Maisana, S.E. of Patan, in which Sher lOian Fuladi 
was defeated, and also against Muzaffar of Gujrat [Akharn.y III, 423). 

^ It seems therefore that he was the son of Muhammad Sharif. 
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Eegarding Toqbd^i^ vide No. 129. 

325. Imam ftuli Shighall. 

The Akharndma (III, 628) mentions an Imam Qull, who, in the 37th 
year served under Sultan Murad in Malwa. 

The meaning of Shiqhdll is unclear to me. A Muhammad Qull Shig^ali 
played a part in Badaldishan history (Akharn., Ill, 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begi 
(No. 66). ' 

A Safdar Khan served, in the 21st year, against Dauda of Bundi 
{vide under No. 96). 

327. ^waja Sulayman of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on p. 383 and under No. 172. 

328. Bar^urdar [Mirza Khan A*^lam], son of ‘JAbd^ ’r-Rahman 
Dulday (No. 186), 

Mirza Barkhurdar was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpat.^ This Bihar Zamindar was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshkashy 
he was allowed to return to his home. But B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 
escape. Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat ; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B. was imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,* 
and made him Qushbegiy or superintendent of the aviary.^ In the fourth 


* Dalpat is called in the Aknarmma Ujjainiya, for which the MSS. have 

various readings, as Under Shahjahan, Dalpat's successor was Raja 

Pratab, who in the 1st year received a man^ab of 1,600, 1,000 horse {Padishahn,, I, 221). 
From the same work we see that the residence of the Ujjainiya Rajas was Bhojpur, 
west of Ara and north of Bhasram (Sasseram), a pargana in Sarkar, Roht^, Bihar, 
Pratab rebelled in the 10th year of Shahjahan’s reign, when 9Abd'» '1-AlIah Khan Firuz- 
jang besieged and conquered Bhojpur (8th Zi-Hajja, 1046). Pratab surrendered, and was 
at Shahj.'s order executed. His wife was forcibly converted, and married to Abd“ '1- Allah’s 
grandson. The particulars of this conquest will bo found in the Padishdhndma (I, b., 
pp. 271 to 274). 

The maps show a small place of the name of Pratab near Bhojpur, 

It is said that the Bhojpur Rajas call themselves Ujjainiyas, because they claim 
descent from the ancient Rajas of Ujjain in Malwa. 

In the 17th year of Shahjahan, Dharnidhar Ujjainiya is mentioned to have several 
in the second expedition against Palamau ; Journal As, Soc, Bengal for 1871, No. II, 
p. 123. 

* If we can trust the Lucknow edition of the Akharmma, B. could not have been 
imprisoned for a long time ; for in the end of the 44th year of Akbar's reign he served 
again at court {Akbarn,, III, 825). 

[* Grand Falconer or superintendent of the qush-khdna or mews. — P.j 
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year (beginning of 1018), B. received the title of Khan ‘^Alam (Tuzuky 
p. 74). Two years later, in 1020, Shah ^Abbas of Persia sent Yadgar^ All 
Sultan Xalish as ambassador to Agra, and B. was selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
men, and was, according to the testimony of the ^Alamdrd-i Sikandarl^ 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirat and Qum, caused by the absence of the 
Shah in Azarbajan on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the suite were sent back. In 1027 the Shah returned to Qazwin and 
received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other animals, 
which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at Kalanur on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, 3,000 horse. 

The author of the Pddishdhndma (I, 427), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, B. was made a commander of 6,000, 5,000 
horse, received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Rustam Safawl. But as he was given to kokndr (opium and hemp) , 
he neglected his duties, and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shahj. returned from Burhanpur to 
Agra, B. was pensioned ofl, as he was old and given to opium and received 
an annual pension of one lac of rupees {Pddishdhn., I, 426). He died a 
natural death at Agra. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwaja BarJAurdar, a brother of 
‘•Abd^ ’llah Khan Firuz-jang. 

B.’s brother Mirza ^Abd^ ’s-Subhan(No. 349) was Fawjdar of Ilahabad. 
He was then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with 
the Afridls {Tuzuk, beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

^Abd^ ’s-Subhan’s son, Sherzad Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jahan Lodi at Sehodah (vide under No. 309). Pddishdhii.^ 
I, 349. 

329. Mif of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma^sum belongs to a family of Tirmizi Say y ids, who two or three 
generations before him had left Tirmiz in Bul^ara, and settled at 
Qandahar, where his ancestors were mvJtawalUs (trustees) of the shrine 
of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

Hls father, Mir Sayyid §afa*i, settled in Bhakkar, and received favours 
from Sultan Mahmud (vide under No. 47). He was related by marriage to 
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the Sayyids of cJj Siwistan. Mir Ma^^sum and his two brothers 

were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad 
of KingrI S.W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his 

learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where 
Shayldi Is-haq-i Faruqi of Bhakkar introduced him to j^waja Nizam^ 
’d-Din Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat. Nizam was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tahaqdt-i Akharl, and soon became the 
friend of M, M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also 
introduced to Shihab Khan (No. 26), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mansab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 250. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was received with 
distinction by Shah ‘AbbAs. 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a 
command of 1,000. 

From the Akharndma (III, 416, 423, 546) and Bird’s History of Gujrat 
(p. 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of Maisana, and in the final expedition against 
MuzafEar in Kachh. 

M. M. is well known as a poet and historian. He wrote under the j)oetical 
name of Ndmi. He composed a Diwan, a Masnawl entitled Ma^dan'* 
H-afkdr in the metre of Nizami’s Maldizan, the TarM-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called Mufriddt-i Ma^sumi. The 
author of the Riyaz^ 'sh-Shu^ard says that he composed a KJiamsa, 
and the Tazkira by Taqi (vide under No. 352) says the same, viz., one 
masnawi corresponding to the Makhzan, the Husn o Ndz to the Yusuf 
Zulayl^a, the Pari Surat to the Laili Majnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarnama. Bada*’oni (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Husn o Ndz, though he gives no title (III, 366). 

M. M. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Riyaz’^ ’sh-Shu^ara says that on his travels he was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahan and Tabriz, where lie was 
presented to Shah ^Abbas, there are numerous mosques and public 
buildings which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the Jami*? Mosque 
of Fathpur Sikri, in Fort Mandu (vide under No. 52 and Tuzuk, p. 189) 
are all by him. Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibaja, 
p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of the entrance to Salim-i Chishti’s shrine at Fathpur SikrI, 
the last words of which are : — “ Said and written by Muhammad 
Ma^’sum poetically styled Ndmi, son of Sayyid SafdH of Tirmiz^ 
born at Bhakkar, descended from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of 
Bdbd Hasan Abddl, who was born at Sahzwdr and settled at Qandahdr.^^ 
Dowson, in his edition of Elliot's Historians, mentions Kirman as the 
residence of Sayyid §afa^i, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 
Tarijdi-i Sindh, regarding the saint Baba Hasan Abdal, who lived under 
Mirza Shahrul^, son of Timur. The town of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M, M. built also several public edifices, especially in Sakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Satyasur 
“ It is one of the wonders of the world, and its Tdrilch is con- 
tained in the words water-dome, which gives a.h. 1007. 

He was a pious man and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
discontinued his presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed 
{mulaazfi). It is especially mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the TarM-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusraw’s 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him why he had his armour on. “ My father,” replied he, “ advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard,” and as the Chaukmawis, 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was for a long time Bal^shi 
of Qandahar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
Subahdars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin ; but as his jagir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan. 

330. Khwaja Malik Ali, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 232). 

331. Ray Ram Das Diwan. Vide No. 238. 
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332. Shah Muhammad, son of Sa^id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

For his relations, vide under No. 247. 

333. Rahim Quli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

334. Sher Beg, Yasawulbashl. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akharndma (III, 623). 

XXII. Commanders of Two Hundred. 

335. Iftikhar Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of a.h. 1007 (Akbarn., Ill, 804). 

336. Pratab Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was mentioned under No. 160. 

337. Husajm Khan Qazwini. Vide No. 281. 

338. Yadgar Husayn, son of Qabul Khan (No. 137). 

He was mentioned under No. 137. In the 31st year he served under 
Qasim Khan in Kashmir. The Yadgar Husayn mentioned in the Tuzuk 
^p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide also Padishahnamay I, b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwaja Yadgar, a brother of ‘^Abd^ 
’llah Khan Firuz-jang. 

339. Kamran Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fath 
Khan, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghorl and Muzaffar, and in the 
36th year against Muzaffar and the Jdm. Akbarn. y III, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Khan Turkman. 

341. Nizam^ ’d-Din Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqdt. 

342. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343. ^Irnad^ T-Mulk. 

The Akbarndma mentions a Qazi ^Imad'^ ’1-Mulk, who in the end of 
"984 (21st year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharif-i Sarmadi. 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

345. Qara Bahr, son of Qarataq. 

Qarataq, whose name in the Akbarndma is spelled Qardtdq, was killed 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Farhat Khan 
(No. 145), was slain (No. 145). 
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346. Tatar Beg, son of ‘lAIi Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

347. Khwaja Muhibb ^Ali of lOiawaf, 

Vide No. 159, note. 

348. Hakim [Jalal« ’d-Din] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardistan is a Persian town which lies between Kashan and Isfahan. 
He was at first a doctor at the court of Shah Tahmasp, and emigrated 
when young to India, where lie was looked upon as a very experienced 
doctor, though his theoretical reading is said to have been limited. 
Badd*’oni (III, 169) and the TuzaJc (p. 59) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrat and Kachh. Akharn., Ill, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3,000, 1,000 horse {Tuzuk, p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he had been with him in Ilahabad, when as 
prince he had rebelled against Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death 
reached J. on the 22nd JumMa I, 1016, For about twenty years before 
his death, he had suffered from qarha^-yi shush, or disease of the lungs, 
but his uniform mode of living (yaktawn) prolonged his life. His cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. ‘JAbd^ ’s-Subhan, son of ^Abd'^ ’r-Rahman, Dulday (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

350. Qasim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwa, and died 
on the 23rd Aban (end of) 1007 ; vide Akharn., Ill, 628, 803. Vide below 
under the learned men of Akbar’s reign. 

351. Sharif (Amir^ ’1-Umara), son of Khwaja ‘^Abd'^ ’s-Samad 
(No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
was much attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahabad in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him ; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such dn ascendancy over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. When a reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his 
life, and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar’s death. He went at once to court. 


[* Qarla, ulceration ? — P.j 
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and Jahangir, true to his promise, made him Amlr’^ ’1-Umara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great seal {uzuk) and allowed him to select his 
jagir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ He is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I felt as if I had 
received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more 
than make him Amlr^ ’1-Umara and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more.” 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from 
India ; but the Khan-i A^zam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise 
a step. Though Sh.’s position at court was higher than that of Mirza 
^Aziz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. 
recommended the emperor to kill ^Aziz for the part he had played in 
Khusraw’s rebellion. But *^Aziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i A^^zam did so, 
and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to 
him, in the blandest way, “ I say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Now your father Abd^ ’s-Samad, the Mulld, was much attached 
to me. He was the man that painted the very walls of the room we sit in.” 
Khan Jahan (vide under 309) and Mahabat Khan could not stand this 
insolent remark, and left the hall ; and when Jahangir heard of it, he said 
to Sh., “ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue ; but don't fall out with him.” 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 
Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, Asaf Khan (No. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent 
to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to court, as he could not 
agree with the Khan Kbanan (No. 29). It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 
him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dakhin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known 
as a poet, and composed a Diwan. His taj^allus is Farm (Badd^oni, 
III, 310). 

Sh.’s eldest son, Shahbaz Khab, died when 3 mung. A Sara*^! near 
Lakhnau, about a kos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirza Gul and Mirza Jar^ ’llah used to play 
with Jahangir at chess and nard ; but this ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jar^ ’llah was married to Misri Begam, a daughter of Asaf 
Khan (No. 98) ; but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated. At Asaf’s death, Jahangir made him divorce his wife, 
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and married her to Mirza Lashkari (No. 375), son of Mirza Yusuf Khan 
(under No. 35). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

352. Taqiya of Shustar. 

Taqiyd is the Irani from for Taqi. The Tahaqdt calls him Taqi Muham- 
mad. Bcdd^onl (III, 206) has Taqiyd ’d-Din and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a 
prose version of the Shcihndma. He is represented as a “ murid ” or 
disciple of Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

He was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017) when he 
received for his attainments the title of Mu*'arrM Khdn {Tuzuk, p. 69, 
where in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition we have to read Shushtari for the 
meaningless Shamshen). 

Taqiya is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiya 
of Balban (a village near Isfahan), who, according to the Mir^-dt^ ’l-^Alaniy 
came in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign to India. . He is the author of 
the rare Tazkira, or Lives of Poets, entitled ^Arafdt o ^Arasdt, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yi Sulaymdm , which the lexicographer Muham- 
mad Husayn used for his Burhdn-i Qdti^. 

353. Khwaja ‘^Abd^ 's-Samad of Kashan. 

354. Hakim Lutf“ ’ullah, son of Mulla ^Abd^ ’r-Kazzaq of Gilan. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after his 

brothers. Bada*'oni (III, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

355. Sher Afkan ) ta i /xt oov 

. 11 vsons of Sayf Khan Koka (No. 38). 

356. Aman'^ llah J ~ ^ 

Amnnu ’llah died in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhanpur. 
“ He was an excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking.” Akharndma, III, 835. 

oel* 1 Isma^^Il Quli Khan (No. 46). 

358. KhaHl Quli J ^ \ f 

359. Wall Beg, son of Payanda Khan (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim IGian (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uig^iur. 

361. Mir Khan Yasawul. 

When Akbar during the first Gujrati war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chotana (Rajab, 980) it was reported that Muzafiar of Gujrat had 
fled from Sher Khan FuladI and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; 
vide under No. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasawul and Farid 
the Qarawul, and afterwards Abu ’1-Qasim Namakin (No. 199) and 
Karam ^Ali, in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far when he 
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found the chair and sdyahdn (p. 62) which Muzaffar had dropped, and 
soon after captured Muzaffar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to 
Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Khan, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abu ’1-Hasan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl 
(No. 140). 

364. Sayyid *^Abd“ ’1-Wahid, son of the Mir Adi’s brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg Mirza, son of Ma^^sum Beg. 

366. Sakra, brother of Rana Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Rana Udai Singh, son of Rana Sanka (died a.h. 934). 
When his brother Pratab^ also called Rana Kika, was attacked by 
Akbar, he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir’s reign he got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rana Amra, 
Pratab’s successor. In the end of the same year he served against 
Dalpat (vide under No. 44), and was in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, amansabof 3,000, 
2,000 horse. 

The Akharndma mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of 
Sakai Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with Khan Zaman when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirzas. He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rana, and on a hunting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay. Udaipur was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

368. Baqi Be TTzbak f ^ ' 

They have been mentioned above. From the Akharndma (III, 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jagir in Handia, where he rebelled 
and perished (36th year). 

369. Yunan Beg, brother of MurM ^an (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mlrzd Khan for Murad ^dn. 

370. Shay^ Kabir ^-r Chishti [Shuja^at Klian, Rustam-i Zaman]. ^ 


' He is not to be confounded with another Shaykh Kabir, who in the 25th year served 
in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt ; in the 26th year, in Kabul ; and in the 
32nd year, against the Taritis under Matlab Khan (No. 83). He died in the 36th year, 
in the war with the Jam and Muzaffar of Gujrat {Akbarn,, III, 283, 408, 541, 621, where 
the Lucknow edition calls him the son of Mukammal Khan). 

* Khafi Khan calls him wrongly (I, 273) Shuja^ Khan and Rustam Khan. 
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The Ma^dsir calls him “an inhabitant of Man”. He was a relation 
of Islam Khan-i ChishtI, and received the title of Shuja*?at Man from 
Prince Salim, who on his accession made him a commander oilfiOO{Tuzuk, 
p. 12). He served under Khan Jahan (vide under No. 309) in the Dakhin 
as hardwal, an office which the Sayyids of Barha claimed as hereditary 
in their clan. Afterwards he went to Bengal, and commanded the 
imperialists in the last war with ^^Uaman. During the fight he wounded 
^U.’s elephant, when the Af^^an chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day being lost, Wall Khan, ^Usman’s 
brother, and Mamrez Khan, ^Usman’s son, retreated to a fort with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shayjffi Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protection. 
The 49 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islam 
Khan in Jahnaglrangar (Dhaka), 6th Safar, 1021 (Tuzuk, p. 104). 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam-i Zamdn. The 
Ma^dsir says that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection 
which Sh. K. had given the Af^ans, and sent them prisoners to court. 
On the road they were executed by ^Abd^ ’llah Khan at the emperor’s 
orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left Bengal. While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihar. At his entry 
in Patna he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against his. Sh. K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islam Khan 
appointed Sh. K. to Orisa, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about Usman’s relations. 


Note on the death of ^Usmdn Lohdni. 

There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details 
attending the death of *JUsman. Khwaja ^Usman, according to the 
MaMzan-i Afghdni, was the second son of Miyan ‘^Isa Khan LohanI, 
who after the death of Qutlu Man was the leader of the Af^ans in 
Orisa and Southern Bengal. Qutlu left three sons — Nasib Shah, Lodi 
Khan, Jamal Man. *^183, Khan left five sons, Mwaja, Sulayman, ^ Usman, 
Wall, Ibrahim. Stewart makes ^Usman a son of Qutlu (History of Bengal , 
p. 133). Sulayman “ reigned ” for a short time. He killed in a fight 
with the imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (vide 
No. 244) held lands near the Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Rajas of the adjacent countries. ^Usman succeeded him, and received 
from Man Singh lands in Orisa and Satgaw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lacs f&r annum. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistdn~i Dhaka ^ or hills of Dhaka ” (Tiparah ?), the 
vildyat-i Dhdkd, or District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with 
^Usman took place on Sunday, 9th Mu^rram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612,^ 
at a distance of 100 kos from Dhaka. My MS. of the MaMizan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Ujydl.^ Stewart (p. 134) places the battle “ on 
the banks of the Subarnrikha river ” in Orlsa, which is impossible, as 
Shuja^at Khan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk, Islam Khan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and Wall Khan submitted to Shuja‘^at, who 
had been strengthened by a corps under ^Abd*^ ’s-Salam, son of Mu^^az^am 
lOian (No. 260) ; but the Makhzan says that Islam besieged Wall in the 
Mahalls where ^Usman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was 
sent to court with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ‘^Usman, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Md*’a$ir, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam 
Khan’s son ; but the Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Afgjian prisoners. 

The Mal^zan also says that ‘’Usman, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wall in a litter and buried on the road. When Shuja^^at came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had Usman’s corpse taken out, 
cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

Usman is said to have been so stout that be was obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death he was forty -two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage : Rex (Jahangir) eodem tempore misit Tseziad ghanum Chiech 
zaden (Shuja^^at Khan ShaylAzada) ad Tzalanghanum (Islam Khan) qui 
Bengalae praeerat, ut ilium in praefecturam Odiae (Orisa) mitteret. Sed 
Osmanchxnus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot annis regionem quae Odiam 
ot Daeck (between Orisa and Dhaka, i.e., the Sunderban) inter jacet, 
tenuerat et limites regmi incursaverat, cum potentissimo exercitu advenit, 
Daeck oppugnaturus. Tzalanchanus autem praemisit adversus ipsum 


^ According to Prinsep's Useful Tables, the 9th Mubarram was a Monday, not a 
Sunday, Tuzvl, p. 102. 

* There are several Ujyals mentioned below among the Parganas of Sirkar Mahmuda- 
bad (Bosnah) and Sarkar Bazuha (Mymensing-Bogra), 


37 
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(‘^Usman) Tzesiad chanunif una cum Mirza Ifftager et Ethaman cJiam 
(IftilAar Khan and Ihtimam Khan et aliis multis Omerauvvis, cum 
reliquis copiis X aut XV cosarum intervallo subsequens, ut suis 
labor antihus subsideo esset. Orto dein certamine inter utrumque 
exercitum^ Efftager et Mierick Zilaier (Mirak Jalair — not in the 
Tuzuk) tarn acrem impressionem decerunt, ut hostes loco moverent ; sed 
Osman inter haec ferocissimum elephantum, in illos emisit^ ita ut regii 
vicissim cedere cogerentur, et Efftager caederetur ; Tzesiad gaunus auiem 
et ipse elephanto insidensy ut impetum ferocientis belluae, declinaret, 
se e suo dejecit, et crus prefregit, ita ut aegre a suis e certamine 
subduceretur, et regii passim fugam capescerent ; actumque fuisset de regiisy 
nisi inopinatus casus proelium restituisset ; miles quidem saucius humi 
jacens, casu Osmano, qui elephanto vehebatur, oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vulnere paulo post expiravity cujus morte milites illius ita fuerunt consternati 
ut statim de fuga cogitarent, Regii vero ordinibus sensim restitutis, eventum 
proelii Tzalanchano perscripsere : qui biduo post ad locum venit ubi 
pugnatum fuerat, et Tzedsiatgano e vulnere defuncto, magnis itineribus 
fratrem (Wall ]^an) et biduam atque liberos Osmanis assecutus, vivos 
cepity eosque cum elephantis et omnibus ihesauris defuncti, postquam Daeck 
Bengalae metropolim est reversus, misit ad regem Anno . . . (the year is 
left out). 

De Laet says that Shuja^ at Khan died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The 
Ma*'dsir says that he was on horseback when Usman’s elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls Gajpatiy and Stewart BuMta (?), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled himself and stuck his dagger into the animal’s 
trunk. 

The Maldizan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees 
and 300 elephants. 

371. Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad’^ ’llah. Vide No. 116. 

372. Mirza Sharif, son of Mirza ‘^Ala*’^ ’d-Din. 

373. Shukr*^ ’llah [Zafar Khan], son of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

*He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, he 

was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of Akbar’s reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


^ The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kishwar Khan (p. 497). IftilAar Khan, Sayyid Adam 
Barha, Shay^ Achhe, brother's son of Muqarrab Khan. Mu^ltamid Khan, and Ihtimam 
]^an, as under Shuja^at's command. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 1. 4 from below, 
has wrongly Sayyid A<;zam), IftilAar, and ShaylA Achhe were killed. Later, ^JAbd^ 
's-Salam, son of Mu<razzam Khan (No. 260) Join^ and pursued <?Usman. 
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As his sister was married to Jahangir (vide under No. 37, and note 2, to 
No. 225) Z. Kh. was rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second 
year of his reign, left Labor for Kabul, he halted at Mawza*? Ahro^i,' near 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district arising from the predatory habits of the Khatar (p. 506, note 2) 
and Dilahzak (note to No . 247 ) . Zafar was appointed to Atak, vice Ahmad 
Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Labor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangash. “ Nothing 
else is known of him.” Ma^dsir. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son Sa^adat a commander of 800, 400 
horse. 

Sa^ddat Khdn, his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Shall] ahan’s accession, he was made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and, was promoted up to the 25th year to a full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad BaJAsh in BaM and Badal^- 
shan, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhan Quli ^an, ruler of 
Bul^M (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzib’s reign, he was killed by his 
son Sherullah. Mahabat I^an, Subahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. Mir ’1-Mumin, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samarqandi was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
regency of Agra. Badd^oni, III, 149. 

375. Lashkarl, son of Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above, p. 405, and for his wife under No. 351. 

376. Agha Mulla Qazwini. Vide No. 278. 

377. Muhammad of Jam. 


1 The Ma^asir has ; the Tuzuk. p. 48, I cannot find it on the maps. 

It is described as a green flat spot. The Khatars and Dilahzaks are estimated in the 
Tuzuk at 7 to 8,000 families. 
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Jam is a place in Khurasan, famous for its Bdhd ShayMi melons. It 
has given name to the two poets Pur Baha and the renowned *fAbd^ 
r’ -Rahman Jami. 

378. Mathura Das, the Khatrl. 

379. Sathura Das, his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultan Murad in 
Kabul. Akbarn.y III, 333. 

380. Mir Murad, brother of Shah Beg Kolabi (No. 148). Vide No. 282. 

381. Kalla, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams-i Bul^ari. 

383. Junayd Murul. 

A Shaykh Junayd served under Shihab lOian (No. 26) in Gujrat. 
He was killed in the Khaibar catastrophe {Akbarn., Ill, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu Is-haq, son of Mirza Rafi^?^ ’d-Din-i Safawi. 

He was mentioned under No. 149. In the 36th year he served against 
the Jam and Muzaffar of Gujrat. 

His father Rafl^?^ ’d-Dln was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu^^in^ ’d-Dln, author of 
a commentary to the Qur^an entitled Tafsir-i MaSdnl. 

385. Path ^an, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abu T-Fazl 
describes, according to his custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Khan 
of Akbar’s reign. First, there is Fattu Khan Af^an. Fattu is the same 
as Fath. His title is Masnad-i ^Ali, and his son was mentioned above, 
No. 306. Secondly, Fath Khan Filban, who when young was Akbar’s 
elephant driver (ftlbdn). He was subsequently made Amir, and according 
to my two MSS. of the Tabaqdt, died in 990. But Bada^’oni (II, 352) 
mentions Fath Khan Filban as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the AJcbarndma, in the 
col-responding passage (III, 512) calls him Fath Khan Masnad-i ^Ali. 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath 
Khan Bahadur. A Fath Khan Ta^luq was mentioned under No. 187. 

386. Muqim Khan, son of Shuja^at Khan (No. 51). 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 
Akbarn., Ill, 825, 865. 

387. lala, son of Raja Bir Bar (No. 86). 
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The AM)arndma (III, 865) calls him the eldest son of Raja Blr Bar. 
Vide under 85. 

388. Yusuf-i Kashmiri. Vide No. 228. 

389. Habi Yasawul. 

Habi is an abbreviation of Habib. 

390. Haydar Dost, brother of Qasim ^Ali Khan (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Shahru^ Danturi. 

Dantur, Dhantur or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir ^ 
frontier. The Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantur, during Akbar’s 
reign, was ruled over by Shahru]^, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahangir’s) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur was a commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin. Akbarn., Ill, 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Diwdna was mentioned on p. 332. He had at 
first been in the service of Khwaja Mu^^azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 
When Akbar, in the 10th year, was at Jaunpur, engaged with the rebellion 
of lOian Zaman, Sher Muhammad Diwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samana, the fawjdar of which was Mulla Nur^ ’d-Dln Tar]Aan. 
The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M. D. 
invited him and treacherously murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dhanuri in Samana. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, a.h. 973, Akbarn., II, 332. 

394. ‘^Ali dull [Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the safarchi,^ or table-attendant of Isma^^il II, king of Persia. 
After his death he went over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khan Khanan (No. 29), who was on his march to Thatha. At his 
recommendation, he received a mansab. During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr“ ’n-Nisa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghiyas 
Xahrani (No. 319). Ghiyas’s wife had accession to the imperial hpqm, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to ^Ali Qull. 


^ Vide Cunningham's Geography of Ancient India, p. 131. It lies on the Dor 
River, near Nawshahra. 

Sufra-chi.—V.-] 
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<?Ali Qull accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Rana, 
and received from him the title of Sher Afkar Khan. On his accession, 
he received Bardwan as tuyul. His hostile encounter with Shaykh 
Khubu (No. 275) was related on p. 551. The Ma^dsir says that when 
he went to meet the Subahdar, his mother put a helmet (duhalgha) on 
his head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before he makes your 
mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

‘^Ali Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihr^ ’n-Nisa, 
was later married to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir’s fifth son. 

Jahangir, in the TuzuJc, expresses his joy at ^A. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that “ the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell ”. KhafI Khan 
(I, p. 267) mentions an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been 
related by Nur Jahan’s mother. According to her, Sher Afkan was not 
killed by Qutb^ ’d-Din’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihr^ ’n-Nisa 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. “ Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

. His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqqa (vide 
below among the poets) ; the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nur Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Tuzuk, p. 186) and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave her a present of one thousand 
Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment : — 

“ Though Nur Jahan is a woman she is in the array of men a zan-i sher 
afkan” i.e., either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down 
(afkan) tigers (sher). 

395. Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i ‘^All. 

Vide Nos. 306 and 385. 

396. Sanwaldas Jadon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992 
he was assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhatl. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jadon’s brother (vide No. 305) and Abu 
’1-Fazl calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akharn.j III, 
24, 333, 435. 

397. Khwaja Zahir^ ’d-Din, son of Shay]A Khalil^ ’llah. 

He served in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest 
of Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 

His father is also called Shah Khalil^ ’llah. He served in the 10th year 
against Khan Zaman, and under Mun*^im Khan in Bengal and Orisa, 
and died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir Khalil^ ’llah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir’^ ’d-Din, who in the 2nd 
year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Labor. The history 
of this noble family is given in the Ma^dsir. 

398. Mir Abu T-ftasim of Nishapur. 

399. Haji Muhammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad Man, son of Tarson Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwaja Muqim, son of Khwaja Miraki. 

He served under ^Aziz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court 
in the 29th year. In 993 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, 
together with Tahir Sayf^^ ’1-Muluk (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghat by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
BaMshl. Akbarn., Ill, 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians ^ I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qadir QuU, foster-brother of Mirza Shahrul^ (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. AJcbarn., Ill, 621. 

403. Firuza, a slave of the emperor Humayun. 

Bada^oni (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humayun, who brought 
him up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with Ghazi Khan-i Badakhshi (No. 144). 

Bada^oni also says that he was a Langa. 

404 Taj Khan Khatriya. Vide No. 172. 

405. Zayn"" ’d-Din ^Ali. , . 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against 
M. Muhammad Hakim, 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolab. 

407. Pahar Khan, the Baluch. 

He served in the 21st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Hada (No. 96), 
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and afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was tuyuUdr of 
Ghazipur, and hunted down Ma^^sum Khan Faranliudi, after the latter 
had plundered Muhammadabad (vide under No. 175). In the 28th year 
he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the fight at Maisana, 
S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fuladi was defeated. Akharn., Ill, 
160, 355, 416. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his “ Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District” (p. 80) that Fawjdar Pahar Khan is still remembered in 
l^azlpur, and that his tank and tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. Keshu Das, the Eathor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year) he served in Gujrat. 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim (vide under No. 4). From 
the Aicbarndma, III, 623, it appears that he is the son of Ray Ray Singh’s 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in the 36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sa 3 ryid Lad Barha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 
46th year, in the Dakhin. 

410. Nasir Ma*in. 

Ma^in (^l«) or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Ranghar Rajputs, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Du^^ab. The only famous man 
which this tribe has produced is ^Isa Khan Ma^in. He served under 
Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah.” Ma*’dsir. 

411 Sanga, the Puwar. 


412 

413. 

414. 


Qabil, son of ^Atiq. 


Adwand 

Sundar 


Zamindars of Orisa. 


415. Nuram, foster-brother of Mirza Ibrahim. 

He served in the 31st year against the Af^ans on Mount Terah, 
and in 1000, under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa. Akharn., Ill, 
532, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Mansabdars 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number. There are at present ; — 
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of Commanders of 150 53 

Do. 120 1 

Do. 100, or YuzbdsJm . . . 250 

Do. 80 91 

Do. 60 204 

Do. 50 16 

Do. 40 260 

Do. 30, or Tarkashbands ... 39 

Do. 20 250 

Do. 10 224 


[Total, 1,388 Mansabdars below the rank of a Commander of 200.] 

Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mansabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. 
A large number again, both of old and young servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are 
still alive and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names 
of those who have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils, or prime-ministers ^ : — 

Bayram Khan (No. 10) ; Mun^^im Khan (No. 11) ; Atga Khan 
(No. 15) ; Bahadur Khan (No. 22) ; Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khan 
Khanan Mirza Khan (No. 29) ; Khan-i A^^zam Mirza *^Koka (No. 21). 
The following have been Vazirs or ministers of finances : — 

Mir ^Aziz^ ’llah Turbati ; Khwaja Jalal^ ’d-Din Mahmud ^ of Khurasan 
(No. 65) ; Khwaja Mu^Jn^ ’d-Dln FaranliudI (No. 128) ; ^waja *^Abd^ 
’1-MajId Asaf Khan (No. 49) ; Vazir Khan (No. 41) ; Muzafiar Khan 
(No. 37) ; Kaja Todar Mai (No. 39) ; Khwaja Shah Mansur of Shiraz 
(No. 122) ; Qulij Khan (No. 42) ; Khwaja Shams'^ ’d-Din KhaWafi 
(No. 159). 

The following have been BalMiis : — ^ ^ 

Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khwaja Tahir of Sijisfcan (No. Ill) ; 
Mawlana Habi Bihzadi,^ Mawlana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad ; 


^ Abu 'l-Fafl's list is neither complete, nor chronologically arranged 

* The MSS. and my text have wrong Mas^iid for Mahmud. 

* Some MSS. have Hai instead of Habi (an abbreviation for Habib). 
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Mawlana ‘^Ishql,^ Muqlm of Khurasan (No. 410) ; Sultan Mahmud of 
Badajdishan ; Lashkar Khan (No. 90) ; Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) ; Ray 
Purukhotam ; Shayl^ Farld-i Bukhari (No. 99) ; Qazi ‘^Ali of Bagdad ; 
Ja^far Beg ‘^Asaf Khan (No. 98) ; Khwaja Nizam^ ’d-Din Ahmad ; ^ 
TGiwajagi Fath^ ’llah (No. 258). 

The following have been Sadrs ^ : — 

Mir Fatl.i’^ ’llah ; Shayl^ Gada^I, son of Shay^ Jamal-i Kambu ; 
Khwajagi Muhammad Salih, descendant in the third generation from 
Khwaja ^Abd^ ’llah Marwarld ; Mawlana ^Abd*‘ ’1-Baqi ; Shayl^ *?Abd’^ 
’n-Nabi ; Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) ; Sadr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note hy the Translator of Akbar's Mansabddrs. 

The principal facts which Abu ’l-Fazl’s list of Grandees discloses are, 
first, that there were very few HindustM Musulmans in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Afgjians ; secondly, that there was a very fair 
sprinkling of Hindu Amirs, as among the 415 Mansabdars there are 51 
Hindus. 

The Mansabdars who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abu ’l-Ma^^ali ; 
Khwaja Ma^^azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother ; Baba Khan Qaqshal ; 
Ma^^sum-i Kabuli (p. 476, note) ; ^Arab BahMur ; Jabari, etc. But 
there are also several left out, as J^izr Khwaja (p. 394, note 2), Sultan 
Husayn Jala^ir (vide under No. 64), Kamal Khan the Gakkhar (vide 
p. 507), Mir Gesu (p. 464), Nawrang Khan son of Qutb^ ’d-Din Khan 
(No. 28), Mirza Quli (p. 418), Raja Askaran (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abu T-Fazl’s list with that in the Tabaqdt, or the careful 
lists of Shahjahan’s grandees in the Pddiskdhndma, we observe that 
Abu ’1-Fazl has only given the mansah, but not the actual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents (tdbindn). In 
other words, Abu ’1-Fazl has merely given the zdM rank (p. 251). This will 
partly account for the discrepancies in rank between his list anu ' hat by 
Nizam^ ’d-Din in the Tabaqdt, which may advantageously be given here. 
Nizam gives only mansabdars of higher rank, viz. : — 


^ Regarding him vide Akbarndma, III, 210. He was of Ghazni, 

* The Historian. 

* Vide pp. 280 to 285. Regarding Maulana <;Abd« '1-BaqI, who was Sadr in the fifth 
year, vide Akbarndma, II, 143. 
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In the Tahaqdt} 

1. Khan Khanan Bayram IChan 

2. Mirza Shahrul^, 5,000 

3. Tardi Beg Khan . 

4. Mun^im Khan 

6. Mirza Bustam, 5,000 

6. Mirza Khan Khanan 

7. ^Ali Quli Khan Zaman 

8. Adham Khan 

9. Mirza Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn 

10. Shams^ ’d-Din Muhammad Atga 

Khan 

11. Muhammad ^Aziz Kokultash, 

5,000 . 

12. Khizr Khwaja 

13. Bahadur Khan, 5,000 


14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atga . 

» 

16 ; do. 

15. Muhammad Quli Klian Barlas* 


31 ; do. 

16. Khan Jahan, 5,000 

17. Shihab^ ’d-Din Ahmad Khan, 

a 

24 ; do. 

5,000 .... 

}> 

26 ; do. 

18. Sa^Id Khan, 5,000 . 

>) 

25 ; do. 

19. Pir Muhammad Khiin . 


20 ; do. 

20. Raja Bihara Mai ^ 

>> 

23 ; do. 

21, Raja Bhagwan Das, 5,000 

)> 

27 ; do. 

22. Man Singh, 5,000 . 

23. Khwaja ‘’Abd'^ d-Majid A^f 

>> 

30 ; do. 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse 

>) 

49 ; 3,000. 

24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak ^ 

iy 

48; 3,000. 

25. ^Abd^ ’llah Khan Uzbak 

yy 

14 ; 5,000. 

26. Qiya Khan Gung ^ 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka, 

yy 

33 ; 5,000. 

5,000 

yy 

18 ; 5,000. 

28. Zayn Khan Koka, 5,000 

yy 

34 ; 4,500. 

29. Shuja^at Khan, 5,000 . 

yy 

51 ; 3,000. 


In Abu ^l-FazVs list. 

No. 10. Man^b, 5,000.^ 

„ 7 ; 5,000. 

„ 12 ; do. 

„ 11 ; do. 

„ 9 ; do. 

„ 29 ; do. 

„ 13 ; do. 

„ 19 ; do. 

„ 17 ; do. 

„ 15 ; do. 

„ 21 ; do. 

not in the A^in ; vide p. 394. 
No. 22; 5,000 


1 According to MS. No. 87, of the Library of the As. Soc,, Bengal, and my own MS. 
The occasional differences in the names are mostly traceable to Akbar’s hatred, which 
Abu '1-Fa?l shared, of the names “ Muhammad ", “ Ahmad 

* Mentioned in the Tabaqat as belonging to the Umara^-i kihar, “ the great Amirs," 
i.e., probably, the commanders of 6,000. 
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In the Tahaqat. 

In Abu ^l-FazVs list. 

30. Shah Buda^ 

No. 62 ; 3,000. 

31. Ibrahim Khan Uzbak, 4,000 . 

„ 64 ; 2,500. 

32. Tarso Muhammad Khan. 6,000 

„ 32 ; 5,000. 

33. Vazir Khan. 5,000 . 

„ 41 ; 4,000. 

34. Muhammad Murad Khan ^ 

„ 54 ; 3,000. 

35. Ashraf Khan ^ . . . 

„ 74; 2,000. 

36. Mahdi Qasim Khan ^ 

„ 36 ; 4,000. 

37. Muhammad Qasim Khan 

„ 40 ; 4,000. 

38. Khwaja Sultan ^Ali 

„ 56 ; 3,000. 

39. Raja Todar Mai, 4,000 . 

„ 39 ; 4,000. 

40. Mirza Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4,000 

„ 35 ; 4,500. 

41. Mirza Quli Khan ^ 

not in the A*in ; vide p. 418 

42. Muzaffar Khan 

No. 37 ; 4,000. 

43. Haydar Muhammad Khan. 2,000 

„ 66 ; 2,500. 

44. Shaham Khan Jala^ir, 2,000 . 

„ 97 ; 2,000. 

45. Isma^il Sultan Dulday . 

„ 72 ; 2,000. 

46. Muhammad Khan Jala^ir ^ 

not in the A^in. 

47. Khan-i ‘JAlam, 3,000 

48. Qutb^ ’d-Din Muhammad Khan. 

No. 58 ; 3,000. 

maintained 5,000 horse 

„ 28 ; 5,000. 

49, Muhibb ‘^Ali Khan. 4,000 

„ 107 ; 1,000. 

60. Qulij Khan. 4,000 . 

„ 42 ; 4,000. 

51. Muhammad Sadiq Khan, 4,000 

„ 43 ; 4,000. 

52. Mirza Jani Beg, 3,000 . 

„ 47 ; 3,000. 

53. Isma^^il Quli Khan. 3,000 ® 

„ 46 ; 3,500. 

54. Ftimad Khan Gujrati, 4,000 . 

55. Raja Ray Singh, of Bikanir and 

„ . 67 ; 2,500. 

Nagor, 4,000 ' . 

„ 44 ; 4,000. 

66. Sharif Muhammad Khan, 3,000 
57. ShSh Faldir^ ’d-Din, Naqabat 

„ 63 ; 3,000. 

. * Khan, 1,000 

„ 88 ; 2,000. 

58. Habib ‘^Ali Khan . 

„ 133 ; 1,000. 

59. Shah Quli Mahram, 1,000 

„ 45 ; 3,500. 


' Mentioned in the J^abaqatdA belonging to the Umara^’-i kibar, “ the great Amirs," 
i.e., probably the commanders of 6,000. 

* He got insane. Tahaqat, 

» MS., 1,000. 
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In the Tahaqat. 

60. Muhibb ‘^All Khan Rahtasi, 

4.000 

61. *^d-Din Ahmad . 

62. Ftimad lOian Khwajasara 

63. Dastam ^ Khan 

64. Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar, 5,000 

5.000 

€5. Tahir Khan Mir Faragjiat, 2,000 

66. Sayyid Hamid of Bul^ara, 2,000 

67. Sayyid Mahmud Khan, Barba, 

4.000 

68. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Barha, 

3.000 

69. Qara Bahadur Khan,^ 4,000 (?) 

70. Baqi Muhammad Khan Koka, 

4.000 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir ‘^Adl . 

72. Ma^sum Khan Faranj^udi, 2,000 

73. Nawrang Khan, 4,000 

74. Shah Muhammad Khan Atga, 

younger brother of Shams^ 
d’Din Atgah ® . . . 

75. Matlab Khan, 2,000 

76. Shaykh Ibrahim, 2,000 . 

77. ^Ali Quli Khan, 2,000 . 

78. Tolak Khan Quchin, 2,000 

79. Shah Beg Khan Kabuli, 3,000 

80. Fattu Khan Afghan, 2,000 

81. Fath Klian Filban, 2,000 

82. Samanji Khan Mu^ul, 2,000 . 

83. Babu Mankli, 1,000 

84. Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 

2.000 

85. Shahbaz Khan Kambu, 2,000 . 

86. Khwaja Jahan Khurasani 


In Abu ’l-FazVs list. 

not in the A^in ; vide p. 466. 

No. 128 ; 1,000. 

„ 119; 1,000. 

„ 79 ; 2,000. 

not in the A^in ; vide p. 507, 

and under No. 247. 
No. 94; 2,000. 

„ 78 ; 2,000. 

„ 75 ; 2,000. 

„ 91 ; 2,000. 

„ 179 ; 700. 

„ 60 ; 3,000. 

„ 140; 1,000. 

„ 157 ; 1,000. 
not in the A^’in ; vide p. 354. 


not in the A*’in. 

No. 83 ; 2,000. 

„ 82 ; 2,000. 

„ 124 ; 1,000. 

„ 158 ; 1,000. 

„ 57 ; 3,000. 

not in the A^in ; vide No. 385. 
not in the A^in ; vide under 
No. 100; 1,500. [No: 385. 

„ 202 ; 700. 

„ 81 ; 2,000. 

„ 80 ; 2,000. 

„ 110 ; 1 , 000 . 


1 The MSS. of the Tahaqat also have wrongly Rustam Khun. 

* MS. Bahadur Khan. 

* This is probably a mistake of the author of the Tahaqat. 
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In the Tahaqdt. 

87. Majiiun Khan Qaqshal, kept 

5.000 horse 

88. Muhammad Qasim Khan,^ 3,000 

89. Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, 1,000 

90. Raja Jagannath, 3,000 
9] . Raja Askaran, 3,000 

• 92. Ray Lonkaran, 2,000 

93. Madhu Singh, “ brother of R. 

Man Singh,” 2,000 

94. Sayf Khan Koka . 

95. Ghiyas^ ’d-Din ^Ali Asaf Khan 

96. Payanda Khan Mugjiul, 2,000 

97. Mubarak Khan, the Gakkhar, 

1.000 

98. Baz Bahadur Afgjian, 2,000 . 

99. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?) 

100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2,000 . 

101. Raja Kangar, 2,000 

102. Muhammad Husayn Lashkar 

Khan, kept 2,000 horse 

103. Husayn Khan Tukriyah, 2,000 

104. Jalal Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 

105. Sa^id Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 

106. Ftibar Khan, Eunuch, 2,000 . 

107. Khwajah Tahir Muhammad 

Tatar Khan 

108. Moth Raja, 1,500 . 

109. Mihtar Khan Khasa Khayl, 

2 , 000 . . . . 

110. Safd^r Khan. Khasa Khayl, 

’ 2,000 1 . . . . 

111. Bahar Khan, Khasa Khayl 

2 , 000 . .. .. 


In Abu 'l-FazVs list. 

No. 50 ; 3,000. 

„ 40 ; 4,000. 

„ 180 ; 700. 

„ 69 ; 2,500. 

not in the A^in ; vide No. 174. 
not in the A^in ; vide No. 265. 

No. 104; 1,500. 

„ 38 ; 4,000. 

„ 126 ; 1,000. 

„ 68 ; 2,500. 

„ 171 ; 1,000. 

„ 120; 1,000. 
not in the A^in. 

No. 105 ; 1,500. 
not in the A^in ; 

vide under No. 134. 

No. 90 ; 2,000. 

„ 53 ; 3,000. 

„ 170 ; 1,000. 
not in the A^in ; 
vide p. 508, and under No. 247. 
No. 84 ; 2,000. 

„ 111 ; 1,000. 

„ 121 ; 1,000. 

„ 102 ; 1,500. 

not in the A^in. 

No. 87 (?) ; 2,000. 


^ The same as No. 37 on p. 698 ? 
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In the Tdbaqdt. In Abu H-Fazls list. 

112. Farhat Khan Khasa Khayl. 

2.000 No. 145 ; 1,000. 

113. Ray Sal Darbm, 2,000 . . „ 106; 1,250. 

114. Ray Durga, 1,5001 . . „ 103 ; 1,500. 

115. Mirak Khan Bahadur, ^ 2,000 . „ 208 ; 500. 

116. Shah Muhammad Qalati . „ 95 ; 2,000. 

117. Maqsud ^Ali Kor . . . „ 136 ; 1,000. 

118. Ikhlas Khan, the Eunuch, 1,000 „ 86 ; 2,000. 

119. Mihr ^A\l Sildoz, 1,500 . . „ 130 ; 1,000. 

120. Khudawand Khan Dakhini, 

1,500 151 ; 1,000. 

121. Mir Murtaza Dakhini, 1,000 . „ 162; 1,000. 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batani Af^an, 

1.000 220 ; 500. 

123. Nazar Beg, son of Sa^id, the 

Ghakkhar, 1,000 . . . „ 247 ; 500. 

124. Raja Gopal, 2,000 . . .not in the A^in ; 

vide under No. 305., 

125. Qiya Khan, 1,000 . . . No. 184 ; 700. 

126. Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2,000 . „ 143 ; 1,000. 

127. Razawi Khan, 2,000 . , „ 141 ; 1,000. 

128. Raja Bir Bal, 2,000 . . „ 85 ; 2,000. 

129. Shayl^ Farid-i Bukhm, 1,500 „ 99 ; 1,500. 

130. Raja Surjan, 2,000 . . „ 96 ; 2,000. 

131. Ja^far Beg, Asaf Khan, 2,000 „ 98 ; 2,000. 

132. Raja Rupsi Bairagi, 1,500 . „ 118 ; 1,000. 

133. Fazil Khan, 1,500 , . . „ 156 ; 1,000. 

134. Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 1,000 „ 231 ; 500. 

135. Shayl^ Muhammad Khan Bukh- 

ari, 2,000 . . . . „ 77 ; 2,000. 

136. Lai Khan Badakhshi . . „ 209 ; 500. 

137. Khanjar Beg Cha^ta ® . . not in the A*’in. 

138. Mal^sus Khan, 2,500 . . No. 70 ; 2,500. 

139. Sani Khan Arlat . . . „ 216 ; 500. 

1 MS., 1,000. 

» He died in the explosion of a mine before Chitor. 

3 “ He belongs to the old Amirs of the present dynasty. He was an accomplished' 
man, excelled in music, and composed poems. There exists a well-known Masnawi by 
him, dar bdb-i akkdfd, on the subject of dancing girls." Tabaqdt. Vide Akbarndma,^ 
II, 82 . 
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In the Tahaqdt. 

140. Mirza Husayn Khan 

141. Jagat Singt, 1,500 

142. Mirza Najat Khan 

143. ‘^Ali Dost Khan. 1,000 ^ . 

144. Sultan Husayn Khan 

145. Khwaia Shah Mansur Shirazi . 

146. Salim Khan, 1,000 

147. Sayyid Chhajhu Barha . 

148. Darbar Khan, 1,000 

149. Haji Muhammad Sistani, 1,000 

150. Muhammad Zaman ^ 

151. Khurram Khan, 2,000^ . 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbay, 1,000 

153. Mujahid Khan, 1,000 ^ . 

154. Sultan Ibrahim Awbahi ^ 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan Turkman . 

156. Sheroya, 1,000 

157. Kakar ‘^Ali Khan, 1,000 

158. Naqib Khan, 1,000 

159. Beg Nurin Khan, 1,000 . 

160. Qutlu Qadam Khan, 1,000 

161. Jakll Khan Qurchi, 1,000 

162. Shimal Khan Qurchi, 1,000 

163. Mirzada ^^Ali Khan 

164. Sayyid ^Abd^ Tlah Khan 

165. Mir Sharif -i Amuli, 1,000 

166. Farrukh Khan 

167. bost Khan ® . 

168. Ja^Jfar Khan Turkman, 1,000 . 


In Abu 'l-FazVs list. 
No. 149 ; 1,000. 

„ 160 ; 1,000. 

„ 142 ; 1,000. 
not in the A^in. 
not in the A^in. 

No. 122 ; 1,000. 

„ 132 ; 1,000. 

„ 221 ; 500. 

„ 185 ; 700. 

(?) „ 55; 3,000. 

not in the A^in. 
not in the A^in. 

No. 129 ; 1,000. 
not in the A^in. 
not in the A^in. 
not in the A^in. 

No. 168 ; 1,000. 

„ 92 ; 2,000. 

„ 161 ; 1,000. 

„ 212 ; 500. 

„ 123; 1,000. 

„ 213 ; 500. 

„ 154 ; 1,000. 

„ 152 ; 1,000. 

„ 189 ; 700. 

No. 166 ; 1,000. 

„ 232 ; 500. 
not in the A^^in. 

No, 114; 1,000. 


^ “ Ho was a servant of Humayiin. In Akbar's service he rose to a command of 1,000, 
and died at Labor.” One MS. calls him <;AliDo3t Khan Ndrangi, the other has Barbegi, 
an unusual title for the Mugful period. 

2 ‘‘ Mahcmmad Zaman is the brother of Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 36). He belonged 
to the commanders of 1,000, and was killed in Gadha.” Tabaqdt. 

® According to the Tabaqdt, he was dead in 1000. Vide Akbarndma, II, 98, 108, 
200, 284, 287. 

He is not to be confounded with Mirza Khurram (No. 177). 

* Mujahid Khan was the son of Musabib Khan, one of Humayun's courtiers. He was 
killed at Konbhalmir. Akbarmma, III, 146, 168. 

® He was the or maternal uncle, of the author of the Tabaqdt, and distinguished 
himself in leading a successful expedition into Kama^’on. 

• One MS. calls him the other “ He belonged to the commanders of 

i,000, and is now (a.h. 1001) dead.” 
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In the Tahaqdt. In Ahu %FazVs list. 

169. Eay Manohar ' . . . No. 265 ; 400. 

170. ShaylA ^Abd^ ’r-Ralnm of Lakhnau „ 197 ; 700. 

171. Mirza Abu ’1-Muzaffar . „ 240 ; 500. 

172. Raj Singh, son of Raja Askaran „ 174; 1,000. 

173. Ray Patr Das . . . „ 196 ; 700. 

174. Janish BahMur . . . „ 235 ; 500. 

175. Muhammad Khan Niyazi . „ 239 ; 500. 

176. Ram Das Kachhwaha . . „ 238 ; 500. 

177. Mir Abu ’1-Qasim . . „ 251 ; 500. 

178. Khwaja *JAbd^ ’l-Hay, Mir ^Adl „ 230 ; 500. 

179. Shams^ ’d-Din Husayn, son of 

A^zam Khan . . . „ 163 ; 1,000. 

180. Khwaja Shams^ ’d-Din Khawafi „ 159 ; 1,000. 

181. Mir Jamal^ ’d-Din Ilusayn Inju, 

1,000 164 ; 1,000. 

182. ShaylA ‘^Abd^ ’llah Khan, son of 

Muhammad Ghaws, 1,000 . „ 173 ; 1,000. 

183. Sayyid Raju Barha, 1,000 . ,, 165 ; 1,000. 

184. Medni Ray Chauhan, 1,000 . „ 198 ; 700. 

185. Mir Tahir Razawi, brother of M. 

Yusuf Khan . . . „ 236 ; 500. 

186. Tash Beg Kabuli . . . „ 172 ; 1,000. 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 

horse „ 191 ; 700. 

188. Sher Khwaja. . . . „ 176; 800. 

189. Muhammad Quli Turkman . „ 203 ; 600. 

190. Mirza ^Ali Alamshahi ^ . . „ 237 ; 500. 

191. Wazir Jamil . . . „ 200 ; 700. 

192. Ray Bhoj, 1,000 . . . „ 175 ; 1,000 

193. Balhtyar Beg Turkman . . ,, 204 ; 600. 

194. Mir Sadr Jahan . . . „ 194 ; 700. 

195. Hasan Beg Shaylh ^Umari . ,, 167 ; 1,000. 

196. Shadman, son of ^Aziz Koka . „ 233 ; 500. 

197. Raja Mukatman Bhadaurya . „ 249 ; 500. 

198. Baqi Safarchi,^ son of Tahir 

Khan Faraghat . . . not in the A^in ; vide No. 94. 



^ “ He is the brother of <?Alam8hah, a courageous man, skilful in the use of arms.” 
Tahaqat. This remark is scarcely in harmony with the facts recorded under No. 237.' 

[* Or Sufra-chi ? — P.] 


38 
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In the Tabaqdt. In Abu 'l-FazVs list, 

199. Faridun Barlas . . , No. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadur Khan Qurdar, a Tarin 

Afgjian . . . . „ 269 ; 400. 

201. Shayl^ Bayazid-i Chishti . „ 260 ; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abu ’1-Fazl 
classes among the commanders of 400. Nizam, however, adds the 
following note to his own list — “ Let it be known that the title of Amir 
is given to all such as hold Mansabs from 500 upwards. None of those 
whom I have enumerated holds a less rank'* 

The Historian Bada^oni has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints 
of Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his usual animus he says (III, 1) — “ I shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Nizam has given them in the end of his work, and besides 
most of them have died without having obtained the pardon of God. 

I have seen none that is faithful in this generation ; 

If thou knowest one, give him my blessing." 

Of the Mansabdars whose names Abu ’ 1-Fazl has not given, because 
the A*'in list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, 
the most famous are Mahabat Khan. Khan Jahan Lodi (vide under 
No. 309), and ^Abd« ’Uah Khan Firuz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Laet, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Mansabdars, which may 
be compared with the lists in the A*" in and the Pddishahnama (II, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose mansabs were above 5,000, we have : — 


Commanders 

Under Akbar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Shahjahdn 

of 

(A^in) 

(De Laiit) 

(Padishahnama) 

5,000 . 

. 30 . 

. 8 . 

. 20 

4,500 . 

. 2 . 

. 9 . 

. 0 

4,000 . 

. 9 . 

. 25 . 

. 20 

3,500 . 

. 2 . 

. 30 . 

. 0 

3,000 . 

. 17 . 

. 36 . 

. 44 

2,500 . 

. 8 . 

. 42 . 

. 11 

2,000 . 

. 27 . 

. 45 . 

. 51 

1,500 . 

. 7 . 

. 51 . 

. 52 

1,250 . 

. 1 . 

. 0 . 

. 0 
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Commanders 

Under Akhar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Shdhjahdn 

of 

(A^in) 

(De Laet) 

(Pddishdhndma) 

1,000 . 

. 31 , 

. 55 . 

. 97 

900 . 

. 38 . 

. 0 . 

. 23 

800 . 

2 . 

. 0 . 

. 40 

700 . 

. 25 . 

. 58 . 

. 61 

600 . 

4 . 

. 0 . 

. 30 

500 . 

. 46 . 

. 80 . 

. 114 


— 

— 

— 

Total 

. 249 . 

. 439 . 

. 563 


— 

— 

- — 

400 . 

. 18 . 

. 73 


350 . 

. 19 . 

. 58 


300 . 

. 33 . . 

. 72 


250 . 

. 12 . 

. 85 

not specified. 

200 . 

. 81 . 

. 150 


Total 

. 163 . 

. 438 


150 . 

. 53 . 

. 242 


120 ■. 

1 . 

. 0 


100 . 

. 250 . 

. 300 


80 . 

. 91 . 

. 245 

not specified. 

60 . 

. 204 . 

. 397 


50 . 

. 16 . 

. 0 


40 , 

. 260 . 

. 298 


30 . 

, 39 . 

. 240 


20 , 

. 250 . 

. 232 


10 . 

. 224 . 

. no 


Total 

, 1,388 . 

2,064 



The number of Ahadls under Jahangir, De Laet fixes as follows ; — 


Chaharaspas 
Sihaspas . 
Duaspas . 
Yakaspas . 


741 

1,322 

1,428 

950 


4,441 Ahadls. 
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Under Shahjahan, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to tlie 20tli year 
of his reign, to mansabs above 5,000. There is no Hindu among them. 

De Laet has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindus. 
But we may compare the lists of the A*'m and the Pddishdhndma. 

We find under Akbar : — 

among 252 mansabdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 32 Hindus, 

among 163 mansabdars from 400 to 200 . . 25 „ 

Under Shahjahan (20th year of his reign), we have : — 

among 12 mansabdars above 5,000 ... no Hindus, 

among 580 mansabdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 110 Hindus 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Pddishdh- 
ndma. Eegarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindus and Muhammadans at the Mu^ul court, I would refer the reader 
to my “ Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta Review, April, 
1871. 


A^’in 30 (continued). 

THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 
second class pay less attention to the external world ; but in the light 
©“f their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The third class do not step 
beyond the arena of observation (rmmr) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what ^ rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon testimony as 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
proof. fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class. — Smh as understand the mysteries of both worlds. 

1. Shayl^ Mubarak of Nagor.^ 

Vide under No. 253. The Tabaqdt also mentions a Shayl^ Mubarak 
^ of Alwar, and a Sayyid Mubarak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shayjdi Nizto. 

Abu ’1-Fazl either means the renowned Nizam^ ’d-Din of AmethI, 
near Lakhnau, of the Chishti sect, who died a.h. 979 ; or Nizam^ ’d-Din 
of Narnaul, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shayl^ Adhan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtis, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

4. Miyan Wajih^ ’d-Dln. 

Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tahaqdt mentions a contemporary, 
ShaijJ^ Wajih^ ’d-Din Gujrati, who died in 995. 

5. Shayl^ Kukn^ ’d-Din. 

He was the son of ShayMi ^Abd'^ ’1-Quddus of Gango. Bada^oni 
saw him at Dihli at the time of Bayram’s fall. 

6. Shaykh Abd^^ ’1-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shayl^ Jalal^ ’d-Din. 

He belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor 
(Jdalifa) of ^Abd^ ’1-Quddus of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Shayl^ Ilahdiya. 

Ildhdiya is Hindustani for the Persian Ildhddd, “ given (diyd) by 
God,” “ Theodore.” He lived at Khayrabad and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Husam^ ’d-Din. 

“ Mawlana Husam^ ’d-Din Sur]^ of Labor. He differed from the 
learned of Labor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious.” Tabaqdt. 

10. Shayl^ ^Abd'^ ’1-Ghafur. 

He belongs to A^zampur in Sambhal, and was the pupil of *»Abd“ 
’1-Quddus. Died in 995. 

11. ShayMi Panju. 

He was wrongly called Bechu on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Badd^om, II, 53. 

12. Mawlana Isma^il. • • 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of ShaylA Husayn, who taught 
in Humayun’s Madrasa at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 


1 The notes are taken from the Tabaqdt, the third volume of Badd^oni, and the Mir*" at 
H-<^Alam. 
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13. Madhu Sarsuti. 

14. Madhusudan. 

15. Narayn Asram. 

16. HarijiSur. 

17. Damudar Bhat. 


18. Ramtirth. 

19. Nar Sing. 

20. Parmindar. 

21. Adit. 


Second Class.— Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 

22. ShayMi Rukn^ ’d-Din Mahmud ^ Kamangar (the bow maker). 

23. ShaylA Aman^ ’Uah. 

24. Khwaja ^Abd'^ ’sh-Shahid. 

He is the son of Khwajagan Khwaia. son of the renowned Khwaja 
Ahrar. Vide No. 17 and No. 108. He died in 982, and was 
buried at Samarqand. He had been for twenty years in India, and 

held a jagir in Pargana in the Bari Duab, where he maintained 

two thousand poor. 

25. Shayl^ Musa. 

He was a smith (dhangar)^ and performed many miracles. He died 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at Labor. The elder 
brother of ShayMi Salim-i Chishti also was called Shay]A Musa ; vide 
under No. 82. Vide also below, No. 102. 

26. Baba Balas. 

27. Shayl^ ‘^Ala*^ ’d-Din Majgub. Vide Bada^om, III, 61. 

28. ShayWi Yusuf Harkun. 

The Tahaqdt calls him Shayl^ Yusuf Harkun Majzub of Labor. 

29. ShayWi Burhan. 

He lived as a recluse in Kalpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Quran. He was a Mahdawi, He died in 970 at the age of one hundred 
years, and was buried in his cell. 

30. Baba Kipur. 

, . ShaylA Kipur Majzub of Gwalyar, a Husayni Sayyid, was at first a 
soldier, then turned a hihisht% and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

3L Shay!^ Abu Is-haq Firang. Vide Badd^oni^ III, 48. 

32. Shayl^ Da^ud. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhanni near Labor. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpur in Multan, where Da*ud was born. 
Badd^oni (III, p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 
982. 


' Bada^oni (III, p. 151) mentions a Zayn'^ ’d-D%n MaJ^mud Kamangar. 
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33. Shayj^ Salim-i Chishti. 

He was a descendant of ShayMi Farid-i Shakarganj, and lived in 
Fathptir Sikri highly honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 

34. Shay^ Muhammad Ghaws of Gwalyar. 

Vide No. 173. 

35. Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrup. 

Third Class. — Such as know philosophy and theology.^ 

37. Mir Fath^ ’llah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was a poet and wrote under 
the taMallus of FdrigM ; vide Badd^om, III, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Taqi and Mir Sharif. 

38. Mir Murtaza. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khusraw, from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the Hadis under the renowned Ibn Ha jar in Makkah, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide Akharndma, II, 278, 337. 

39. Mawlana Sa^id, of Turkistan. 

He came in 968 from Mawara ’n-nahr to Agra. Bad.^ II, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970 ; l.c.y III, 152. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara ^n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After- 
wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Badd*'om, II, 187. 

41. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112 ; Bad., II, 295, ll. 

42. Mawlana Ala^^ ’d-Din. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called Ldri. He was 'the son 
of Mawlana Kamal" ’d-Din Husayn and studied under Mawlana Jalal 
Dawwani Shafi^’i. He was for some time Akbar’s teacher. Once at a 
darbar he placed himself before the I^an-i A^zam, when the Mir Tozak 


^ Ma<^qul 0 manqiil, pr. that which is based on reason {^aql) and traditional testimony 
(naql). 
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told him to go back. “ Why should not a learned man stand in front of 
fools/* said he, and left the hall, and never came again. He got 4,000 
bighas as sayurgjial in Sambhal, where he died. 

43. Hakim Misri. Vide No. 254. 

44. Mawlana Shayldi Husayn (of Ajmlr). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu^^in-i 
Chishti of Ajmlr, was once banished to Makkah, and had to suffer, in 
common with other learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions. Bttdd^om, III, 87. 

45. Mawlana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He was Jahangir’s first 
teacher. Bad., II, 170. 

46. Ghazi Khan. Vide No. 144. 

47. Mawlana Sadlq. 

He was born in Samarqand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he was for some time the teacher of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. He then went back to his home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tabaqdt calls him Mulla Sadiq Halwa^i. Badd*’om (III, 255, 
where the Ed. Bibl. India has wrongly HalwdnT) puts him among 
the poets. 

48. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories 
only mention one Mawlana of that name. 

Fourth Class. — Such as know philosophy (‘^aqli kalam).^ 

49. Mawlana Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20. 

50. Mawlana ^Abd^ ’1-Baqi. 

He was a Sadr ; vide pp. 282, 528 [and Akharndma, II, 143]. 

51. Mirza Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara ’n-nahr to India, and taught 
for some time in the Jami^ Masjid of Mu^^in^ ’d-Din FaranlAudi {vide 
No. 128) at Agra. He died in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide 
Bad., II, 187. 

52. Mawlanazada Shukr. 

53. Mawlana Muhammad. 

He hved at Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badd^'orn 
(III, 154) calls him Mawlana Muhammad Mufti. 


^ This means chiefly religious testimony based on human reason, not on revelation. 
Abu 'I-Fa?l evidently takes it in a wider sense, as he includes the doctors in this class. 
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Abu ’1-Fazl, however, means perhaps Mawlana Muhammad of Yazd, 
a learned and bigoted Shi^ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abu 
’1-Fazl, to whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah. He was plundered on 
the road to Surat. Mir'^dt. But Badd^oni tells quite a different story ; 
vide p. 198. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Tahaqdt also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the ^aqli ^ulum. 

55. Mawlana Nur^ ’d-Din Tarl^an. 

Vide under No. 393. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. 
Towards the end of his life “ he repented ” and gave up poetry. He was 
for a long time Mutawalli of Humay tin’s tomb in Dihll, where he died. 

The Tahaqdt says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. 
According to the Ma^dsir, he was born in Jam in Khurasan, and was 
educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar, and was a private 
friend of Humayun’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to ^Iraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, he wrote under the taMallm of “Nuri”. He is also called 
“ Nurl of Safidun ”, because he held Safidun for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan,^ and appointed 
him to Samanah. 


56. Narayn. 

57. Madhubhat. 

58. Sribhat. 

59. Bishn Nath, 

60. Ram Kishn. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. 

62. Basudev Misr. 

63. Bamanbhat. 


64. Bidyaniwas. 

65. Gorinath. 

66. Gopinath. 

67. Kishn Pandit. 

68. Bhattacharj. 

69. Bhagirat Bhattacharj. 

70. Kashi Nath Bhattacharj. 


Physicians. 

71. Hakim Mlsri. Vide No. 254. 

72. Hakim^ T-Mulk. 

His name is Shams^ ’d-Din and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s 
court, he had come from Gilan on the Caspian, to India. He was a very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the innova- 


1 The title carried with it none of the privileges attached to it ; vide p. 393. The Ma^afiir 
has some verses made by Nuri on his empty title. 
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tions commenced, he asked for permission to go to Makkah (988), where 
he died. 

73. Mulla Mir. 

The Tabaqat calls him Mulla Mir of Hairat, grandson of 

Mulla T-Hay Yazdi. 

74. Hakim Abu T-Fath. Vide No. 112, p. 468. 

75. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 490. 

76. Hakim ‘^Ali of Gilan. Vide No. 192, p. 519. 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says Badd^onT (III, 167), 
was not extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Arista. 

79. Hakim Fath‘^ ’llah. 

He also came from Gilan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and 
also of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Gommentary to the Qanun. In 
tlie first year of Jahangir’s reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse {Tuzuk, p. 34). The Pddishdhndrna (I, b., 350) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, where he committed suicide. His 
grandson, Fath” ’llfih, was a doctor at Shajahan’s court. 

80. Hakim Masih” ’1-Mulk. 

He came from the Hakhin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murad. He died in 
Mill wall. 

81. Hakim JalfiW M-Din Muzallar. Vide No. 318, p. 582. 

82. Hakim LutT‘ ’llah. Kn/c No. 354, p. 581. 

83. Hakim Sayf^ ’1-Mulk Lang. 

BadtVonJ and the Tahaqdt call him Sayf^* ’1-Muluk. Because he killed 
his patients, he got the nickname of Sayf'^ 'l-lhikamd, “ the sword of the 
doctors.’’ Ho came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bayram’^ 
regency. Later he went back to his country. He was also a poet an() 
wrote under the takhallns of “Shuja^i”. He is not to be confounded 
witli Mo. 201, p. 528. 

84. Hakim Humam. Vide No. 205, p. 529. 

85. .Hakim Uin" ’1-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim 8hifa*i. 

The Mir*‘dt mentions a Hakim Shifa^i. who in his poetical writin' 
calls himself Muzatlar ibii-i Muhammad Al-husayni As-shifa^i. He 
born at Isfahan, and was a friend of Shah *?Abbas-i Safawi. He diec 
1037. There is a copy of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Socii 
of Bengal (No. 795). 
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87. Hakim Ni^^mat^ ’llah. 

88. Hakim Davva^i. 

Dawa^i was also the takhallu.^ of No. 85. 

89. Hakim falab ^AlL 

90. Hakim Ubch‘’r-Rahim. 

91. Hakim Ruh'» ilah. 

92. Hakim FaWiru ’d-Din ‘^Ali. 

93. Hakim Is-ha»j. 

94. Shaykh Hasan, and 95. Shaykh Rina. 

Shaykh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaykh Rina wore rtMiowned 
surgeons. Instead of “ Rina ”, the MSS. have various readings. The 
Ma*‘dsir has Phaniijd, the Tahaqdt Bhanij/d. 

Shay]^ Rina's son is the well-known ShayJ^ Hasiin, or Hassu, who 
under Jahangir’s rose to groat honours, and receivcsl the litli* of Muqarrnh 
Khan. Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-tight. Hassu was 
physician to Prince Salim, who was much attached to him. After his 
accession, he was made a commander of 5,000 and governor of (iujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the lOnglish at Surat. He gave 
no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1027) he was made 
governor of Rihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shrihjaluvn's reign, he was pensioned off, and receiv(Ml the Pargana of 
Kayrana, his birth])lace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint SharaP* ’d-Din of Panipat , and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrana, he built many edifices, and laid out a b(‘autiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-tna's from all 
parts of India, and the Kayrana mangoes, according to the Ma*'dsir, 
have since been famous in Dihli. 

Muqarrab's son, Rizq’' 'Ilah, was a doctor under Slu'dijahan, and a 
commander of 800. Awrangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrangzeb. 

Muqarrab’s adopted son is Ma-siha-i Kairanawi. His real name was 
Sa*^ad^ ’Ilah. He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Ramchandra’s wife. . • 

96, Mahadev. 98, Narayin. 

97. Rhim Nath, 99. Siwaji.' 


^ The Tabaqal mentions a few other Hindu d<K:torH of distinction who lived during 
Akbar's reign, tiz. Bhirau, Durga Mai, Chanilr Sen (“ an excellent surgeon and llll 
(one M.S. has Abi). 
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Fifth Class.— Such as understand sciences resting on testimony (naql).^ 

100. Miyan Hatim. 

He lived at Sambhal. The historian Bada^oni, when twelve years old, 
learned under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyan JamM Khan. 

He was Mufti of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984 » 
He was a Kambu. 

102. Mawlana ^Abd*^ ’1-Qadir. 

He was the pupil of ShayjA Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpur, 
near Multan), and was at enmity with his own younger brother Shay]A 
Musa, regarding the right of succession. ‘JAbd^ ’1-Qadir used to say the 
nq/^-prayers ^ in the audience-hall of Fathpur Sikri, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, “ My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders.” Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled his 
grant of land, whereupon ‘^Abd*^ l-Qadir went back to Uchh. Shayl^ 
Musa did better ; he joined the army, and became a commander of 500. 
Vide below. Nos. 109, 131. 

The Mir^-dt mentions a Mawlana ‘JAbd** ’1-Qadir of Sirhind as one of 
the most learned of Akbar’s age. 

103. Shaykh Ahmad. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a ShayJA Haji Ahmad of Labor, and a Shay]^ 
Ahmad Haji Puladi ^lajzilb of Sind. 

104. Makhdum’i ’1-Mulk. Vide p. 172. 

This is the title of Mawlana ^Abd'^ ’llah of Suhanpur, author of the 
^Amat-i Anbiyd, and a commentary to the ShanuV'iC 'n-Nahi. Humayun 
gave him the titles of Makhdum’* '1-Mulk and Shaykh'* '1-Islam. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abu T-Fazl from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. He died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 

105. Mawlana ‘^Abd** ’s-8alam. 

The Tabaqdt says, lie lived at Labor and was a learned man. 

The Mir*’dt mentions another Mawlana ‘^Abd" ’s-Salam of Labor, 
who was a great lawyer {faqlh) and wrote a commentary to Baizawi. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

106. Qazi Sadr" ’d-Din. 

Qazi Sadr" ’d-Din Qurayshi ‘^Abbasi of Jalindhar was the pupil of 
MaJ^dum" ’1-Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic. When the learned were driven 

^ As religious law, Hadis, history, etc. 

• Voluntary prayers. 
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from court, he was sent as Qazi to Bharoch, where he died. His son, 
Shaykh Muhammad, succeeded him. His family remained in Gujrat. 

107. Mawlana Sa^'aiO* 'lliih. 

He lived at Biyana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age. He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut him.self out from all intercourse 
with men, even his own children. He died in 989. 

108. Mawlana Is-haq. 

He was the son of Shaykh Kaku, ami lived at Labor. Shaykh Sa^ad'^ 
’llrdi Shaykh ^lunawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died 
more than a hundn'd years old in 99(). 

109. Mir ‘^Abd'* '1-Latif. Vide No. 101, p 190. 

1 10. Mir Nur'‘ 'llah. 

He came from Shu.star and w'as introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abu '1-Fath. He w’as a Shi^^ah, but practised /m/iyu among Sunnis, and 
was even w’cll acquainted with the huv of Abu Ijanifa. Wlieti Shaykh 
Mu^in Qazi of Labor retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave 
every satisfaction. After Jahangir s accession, he w'as recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by a hasty word and was executed. 

111. !Maw'lana ‘^Abd’^ ’l-Qadir. 

He was Akbar's teacher {dlJiund). Vidr No 212, p. 512. 

112. Qiizi Ab(b‘ J-Sami. 

He was a Miyankali,' and acc'ording to Badd^’om (11, 211) played chess 
for money and drank w'ine. Akbar made him in 990, Qaziy’‘ ’1-Quzat, 
in place of Qazi Jahll*^ ’d-Diii Multani (No. 122). Vi(k Akbarndma, 111, 593. 

113. Mawlana QasUn. 

The T(^baqdt mentions a Giulia Qa.sim of Qandahar. 

114. Qazi Hasan. Vide No. 281, j). 559 

115. Mulla Kannil. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Shaykh Kamfd of Alwar, the successor and 
relative of Shaykh Salim. 

116. ShayWi Ya^qub (of Kashmir). Vide below' among the poets.* . 

117. Mulla ^Alam. Vide p. 159, note. 

He died in 991, and wTote a book entitled Fawdiih'' d-]Vildif(U. Bad.y 
II, 337. 

118. ShayWi ‘^Abd^ ’n-Nabi. Vide pp. 182, 186, 195, 197, 549, 
616, note. 

He was the son of Shayj^ Ahmad, son of Shaykh ^Abd’^ T-Quddus 


Miyankal i.s the name of the hilly tract between Samarqand and Bul^arfi. 
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of Gango, and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadis. 
When he held the office of §adr he is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. The execution of a Brahman, the details of which are related in 
Badd^om (III, 80) led to the Shaylffi’s deposal. 

Badd^oni (III, 83) places his death in 991, the Mir^at in 992. ‘^Abd^ 
’n-Nabi’s family traced their descent from Abu Hanifa. 

119. ShaykhBhik. 

The Tahaqdt has also “ Bhik ”, while Badd*‘oni (III, 24) has “ Bhikan 
Shayjffi BhIk lived in Kakor near Lalffinau. He was as learned as he was 
pious. He died in 981. 

120. Shayjffi Abu T-Fath. 

Shaylffi Abu T-Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur, the great Mahdawi. He was in Agra at the 
time of Bayram Khan. 

121. Shay Iffi Baha^^ ’d-Din Mufti. 

He lived at Agra, and was a learned and pious man. 

122. Qazi Jalal*^ ’d-Din Multani. Vide pp. 183, 195. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dakhin, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there. 

123. ShayWi Ziya^*^ ’d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaykh Ziya^'* Tlah were intended ; vide No. 173. 

124. ShayWi T-Wahhab. 

125. Shaylffi ‘^Umar. 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir Adi. Vide No. 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548. 

127. Mawlana Jamal. 

The Tahaqdt has a Mulla Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badd^om 
(III, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of ai:*, which is said to be a Mahalla 
of Labor. 

128. Shayjffi Ahmadi. 

Shaylffi Ahmadi Fayyaz of Amethi, a learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Nigam^ ’d-Din of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. Shayjffi Abd“ ’1-Gham.^ 

He was born at Bada,on and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life. 
The Khan Kluinan visited him in 1003. 

130. ShayWi ^Abd^ ’l-Wahid. 


* Sayyid Abniad’s edition of the Tuztik (p. 91,1,11 from below) mentions that Jahangir 
when a child read the Hadis under “ Shay^ <iAbd<* 'l-Qhanx, whose fate is related in the 
Ay>am&ma," This is a mistake for 9Abdw ’n-Nabi (No. 118). 
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He was born in Bilgram, and is the autlior of a commentary to the 
Nuzhal^ ^l-Arwah, and several treatises on the technical terms (isfilahat) 
of the Sufis, one of which goes by the name of Sandbil. 

131. Sadr-i Jalian. Vide No. 194, p. 522. 

132. Mawlana Isma*?Il. Vide above, No. 12. 

The Tabaqatmeniiom a Mulla Isma^^il ^lufti of Lfdior, and a ]\lulla 
Isma**!! of Awadh. 

133. Mulla Abd« ’l-Qadir. 

This is the historian Bada^onl. Abu ’l-Fa/.l also calls him MuUd in 
the Akbarndma. 

134. Mawlana Sadr Jahan. 

This seems a repetition of No. 131. 

135. Shaykh Jawhar. 

136. Shayl^ Munawwar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Labor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashdrvf* 'l anwdr 
(Hadis), the H-baydn, the IrshddA Qdfi^ etc. When the learned 

were banished from court, he was imprisoned in (Iwaliyar, where he 
died in 1011. 

His son, Shayldi Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died 
in 1026, in Ahraadabad, and was buried in the mausohaim of the great 
Ahmadabadl saint Shah ‘^Alam. Mir^d!. 

137. QazI IbrMiIm. 

Vide pp. 1^1, 183, 198. Badd*'onl and the Tahaqdt mention a Hajl 
Ibrahim of Agra, a teacher of the Hadis. 

138. Mawlana Jamal. Vide above, No. 127. 

139. Bijai Sen Sur. 

140. Bhan Chand. 


A^ln 30 (continued). 

THE POETS OF THE AGE. 

I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right 
to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But 
many of them do not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wish to po.ssess inferior store : they pass their time in 
praising the mean-minded, or soil their language with invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of words were wonderful indeed 
for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 
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He who joins words to words, gives away a drop from the blood of his 
heart} 

Every one who strings words to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
wonderful action} 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom 
and foolishness, pearls and common shells, though far distant from each 
other, have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union ; and 
this is only possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, 
iind to weigh it still more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no 
weight to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care 
for poetry, and that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets are continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a diwdn, or have written 
.a mamawJ. I shall now enumerate the best among them. 

1. ShayWi Abu T-Fayz-i Fayzi. 

(Vide p. 548.) 

He was a man of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. 
He was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. His ^Majesty understood the value of his genius, and conferred 
upon him the title of Malik^ ^sh-shu^ard or king of the poets.^ He wrote 
for nearly forty years under the name of Fay ft, which he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayydfi, as he himself says in his “ Nal 
Daman ” : — 

Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was “ Fayzi”. 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the “ Fayyazi ” of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s love).'^ 

His excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 

^ i.e,, gives men something valuable. 

* Saii\ts perform wonderful actions {kardinat), prophets perform miracles {mu^jizdt) 
Both in miracles, but the karfundt a.TO less m degree than the muj<iizdt. Whenever the 
emperor spoke, the courtiers used to lift up their hands, and cry “ kardrmt, karamat ”, 
“ a miracle, a miracle, he has spoken ! ” De Laet. 

* (thaiali of Mashhad {vide below, the fifth poet) was the first that obtained this title. 
After his death, Fayzi got it. Under Jahangir Tiilib of Amul was malih ’sh-shu^ard, 
and under Shahjahan, Muhammad Jan Qudsi and, after him, Abu Talib Kallm, Awrang- 
zib hated poetry as much as he hatixl history and music. 

* Fay:} is an Arabic w’ord meaning “ abundance " ; Fayzi would be a man who has 
abundance or gives abundantly. Fayydf is the intensive form of Fay^l, giving super- 
abundantly. Fayydzl, originally, is the abstract noun, “the act of giving superabundantly," 
and then becomc.s a title. 

The form of fayydzl agrees with the form of <iAUdmi Abu ‘l-Fazrs ta^haUus, and some 
historians, as Bada'oni, have maintained that the mere form suggested the change of Fay^i 
to Fayydfi, 
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eminently distinguished in several branches. He comj)osed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the 
(“ rays of inspiration ” ), which is a commentary to the Qur^tin in Arabic, 
in which he only employed such letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Surat" 'l-ikhlas * contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the moans of engendering poverty,^ and 
adversity of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, fruuuls, and foes ; 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As he was dillicult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his works, and m'ver put the hand of 
request to the forehead * of loftiiu‘ss He cast no admiring glance on 
himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much for po(‘try, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in pldlo.sophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes was lumrishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave po<>r people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will nevcT b(‘ forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with tln‘ hand of a friend, 
some of his verses.^ Jhit now it is brotherly lov(‘--a love which does 

* I liavc not hcon a copy of tlii.s work. It i.s often < (mfoiiii(lc(l with tho Mam’iruh 
'I kxlam, becau.se the latter al.so is written hv nmint, without the use of dotted letters. 'I'ho 
Mmairid w'a.s printed at Caleutta in A. a. 1211, by the professors of the Madrasa and 
Alaulaw'i Muhamnunl <iAli <»f Hainpur. It contains .‘•enteiu'es. often pithy, on the wohIn 
Islam, saUim, 'I kaldm, Adam, Muhamnutd, kaldrn'* 'llak, ahh 'Hah. etc., and poh.soHHes 
little interest. Fav/i displays in it his le,xicojrraphical abilities. 

* This IS tho 1 12th cliaptor of tho Qur^’dn, whieb coiiiinences witli the words Qul huw** 

’alldh“ nhad. Tlie letters added ^jivo 10t)2 ; Fa\7,i, therefore, wrote the book two years 

before his death. This clever Idn^ was found out by Mir Ilaijdar Mu<^amfnd^i oi 
Kashan. poetically styled Vtdr below, the .list poet. 

® i.o,, tho more he had. tho more he j^ave away, and thus ho becaiiio jioor, or, ho 
coasidered that riches make a man poor in a spiritual sense. 

* Tdrak, properly tho crown of the head. I’uttiiif^ tho liand upon tho crown of tho 
head is an old form of the saldm. Abu ’1-Fa?.l wishes to say that Fay?.i was never mean 
enough to ask for favours or pn’sents. 

® Abu 'l-Faz.l kept his promise, and collected, two years after Fayzi's death, tho stray, 
leaves of tho Markaz^ 'l-adimr (p, 549) regarding which the eurious will fimi a notieo by 
Abu 'I-Fazl in the .3rd book of his MaktuUit. The .saiiio book contairi-c an elegy on Fay;fr8 
death. 

MSS. of Fayzi’s Nal Daman arc very numerous. His Diwitn, <*xclusi vo of the.t^awtjtd, 
was lithographed at Dihli, in a.h. 121)1, but has been long out of print. It ends with a 
Ruba<li (by Fayzi), which shows that the words iJluxin-i contain tho i.o.. 

A.H, 971, much too early a date, as he was only born in OfD, Tho Mir 7* ^Alarn says 
that Fayzi composed 101 books, Hada^oniiisti mates his v<ts(?h at. 20.fXKJ, and Abu '1-Fa?l 
at 50,000, I’ho Akbarndma (40th year) contains numerous extracts from Fayzi’s works. 
Daj^istani says in his /?iyr}?“ sA-^Aa^iurathat Fay?i was a pupil of Khwaja Husayn Sana'I 
of Mashhad, and it seems that Abu ’1-Fazl has for this reason placed Sana-i imrnodiatoly 
after Fayzi. Tho same writer remarks that Fay?i is in Persia often wrongly called 
Fay^l-yi Dakhini, 

Many of the extracts given below are neither found in printed editions nor in M8S 
of Fayfi’s works. 


39 
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not travel along the road of critical nicety — that commands me to write 
down some of his verses. 


Extracts from FayzVs Qasidas (Odes). 

1. 0 Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot. bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to think of Thee destroys reason. Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge : human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher’s stone. 

8. Man’s so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thee ; but the beginners are tattlers, and 

’ those that are advanced are triflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee ; the brow of 
Plato pven burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts ^ of saints ? 

14. 0 that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, my rest- 
lessness {qutrub) ^ will end in madness. 

^ Literally, strikes a dagger into the livers of thy saints. 

■ My text has ftrat ; but several MSS. of Fay^i’s Qasidas have qutrub, which signifiea 
incipient madness, restlessness of thought. 
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16. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
even the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
(lit. greaves).^ 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy thresliold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness tak«'s in impurt* food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,*^ bade me abstain from it. 

1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the double stamj) of body and spirit, 
I do not know what thy nature is ; for thou art higlier tlian heaven and 
lower than earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower 
regions, be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

4. Tliose that veil tlieir faces in Heaven |th(} angels] love tliee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted one of the solar system (lit. the 
seven planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance 
[i.e., thou hast tlie power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms 
well ; for thou art the philosopher’s stone (^j^\ 

6. Learn to understand thy value ; for the heaven buys (mushlan) * 
thy light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor ; 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and chcrisli thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy ac'count [i.e., the world *i8 

dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. . • 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou pridest thyself on the 
title of “ sum total ”, and art yet but a marginal note. 

' i.e., the terror of the moutlu) of dragons is even a protection cornparotl with the 
diflScuities on the road to the understanding of God’s glory. 

• Literally, Hippocrates. 

* This is a pun. Miishtari also means Jupiter, one of the planeta. 
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11. If such be the charm of thy being, thou hadst better die ; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (muJcarrar). 

12. 0 careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain ; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. If on this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of 
resolution, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phoenix with sparrow 
feathers.^ 

14. Do not be proud (farbih) because thou art the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (miijdn) 
when it is thin ? ^ 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seest the 
doings of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love ; since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel | i.e., as thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walking barefooted] thou shouklst not count 
thy steps [i.e., thou shouldst not be proud]. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the plirase 
“ to prefer the welfare of others to thy own treat thyself with poison 
and others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him wliom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest ® in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well ; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 

21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. ^ly dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shows no friendship. 

23. ^ There is no one that understands me ; for were I understood, 


' i.i'., thou MouULst iHTform great deeds. 

* Fraud, in IVrMaii farbih, pr. fat. In the East the idea of pndo i.s suggested by 
stoutness and portline.ss. The Pun on farbih and miydn eannot be traaslated. 

* As a hypoerite does. 

* The next verses are fal^riya (boastful). All Persian poets write encomiums on 
themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the mirror of Alexander the (Jreat. He ordered his 
friend, the philasopher jBalimvs, to erect in Alexandria a tower 300 yards high. A mirror 
was then placed on the top of it, 7 yards in ibameter, and above 21 in circumference. 
The mirror reflected everything that happenetl in the world, even as far as Constantinople, 



I would continually cleave niy heart and draw from it the wonderful 
mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindustan is initiated in the rites 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making |i e., my heart contains wonderful 
things]. 

25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the Greece of my miiai ; read 
it again and again ; its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it |my mind] rose again 
from the deep in the land of Hind : be thou as if thou hadst fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledge, i e., learn from mej. 

1. The (‘ompanion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius ; tbe 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2 If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advan(‘(‘d in knowledge call 
certainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that what is revelation (ec.static knowledge*) for the wise 
is but drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it 

5 On account of the regulate<l condition of my mind, I look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
result of my motion and my re.st. 

6. My vessel does not re({uire the wine of the frie>idshi[) of time ; my 
own blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm |i e , 1 rerpiire no one’s 
a.ssistancej. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean p(‘ople '( My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adoration of my knowledge. 

Extrdiis from Fayzis (ihdzaU. 

1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations 1 excel any army. 

2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the l^<inncr of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When 1 cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, 
even the ant from my good fortune becomes po.ssessed of the brain of 
Sulayman.^ 

* llje inwignilirance of the ant ih often opposofl to tfio greatneas of Solomon. Once 
when all aninialH brought Solomon thojr prr-senta, the ant offered him the leg of a lociuit 
os her only treasure. 
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4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion 1 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the 
spirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Fayzl ; if you do not believe it, look into my 
heart through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards ; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[i.e., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something] ; but Love has 
learned something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. 0 Fayzi, thou dost not possess what people call gold ; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new 
one : I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved.^ 

2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] ! 


^ Tho beloved has taken entire possession of the poet. He has no blood left in him ; 
for blood is the seat of life, and he only lives in the beloved who has taken the place 
of his blood. The close union of the lover and the beloved is well desenbed m the following 
couplet by Khusraw 


aw ajjU ^ U 

I have become thmi, and ihou hast become /, 

/ am the body and thou art the soul. 

Let no one henceforth say 

That I a«» distinct from thee and ihou from me. 
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1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love ; I am accused 
of bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind I I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footstep is concealed ; 
I speak in a place where every sigh is concealed.* 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
distance is a sign of iX)litcness. 


1. In tliis world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover ; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.* 


1. My travelling companions say, “0 friend, he watchful; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly.” 

2. I answer, ” I am not careless, but alas ! what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart ? ” 

3. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from Clod’s hand.* 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they 
made Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 

2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me) and struggle with 
each other to possess it.** 


* A sigh indicates that a man is in love ; hence if the sigh is a stranger [i.e., does not 
appear], the love will remain a secret. Kastern poets fro<iuently say that love lose# its 
purity and value, if it becomes known. The true lover bears the pangs of love, and is 
silent ; the weak lover alone betrays his secret. Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with : it pours forth its plaintive songs to the rose, it babbles the whole night, 
instead of silently fixing its eye on the beauty of the rose, and dying without aunurmur. 

* Salt is an antidote against drunkenness. “ Wine ” stands for beauty, ‘‘ salt " for 
“ wit ”. The nightingale is in love with the rose, but sings in order to lighten its heart ; 
the birds of the meadows, however, which are in love with the nightingale, show a deeper 
love, as they remain silent and hide their love-grief. 

* Love is compared to robbers. The woo of love ought to be endured as a visitation 
of providence. 

* Masih (the “ Messiah ”)'end J^iizr (Elias) tasted the water of life (d6 t hayHl). Wine 
also is a water of life, and the wine given to the poet by the pretty boy who acts as cup- 
bearer is so reviving that even Messiah and ]^izr would fight for it. 
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Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love : they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.^ 

For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 

I, Fayzi, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the Ka^^ba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.** 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief ? 

2.0, that a tlioiisand deserts were full of such unkind friends ! They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden. 


1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I show no inclination to be beside myself ; but what shall I do, 
I feel annoyed to be myself. 

1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place 
the foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town 
of Beauty. 

1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures ; for men Avho really 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains.'* 


* Vide, p. 573, note 4. Fraginentij of diamonds when swallowed tear the liver and thus 
cause death. Heiieo poison mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. This is the case 
with every antidote against love: it does not heal, it kills. 

• Fay?i is ahead of his co-religionists. 

• The beloved boy of the poet has been carried off. Fayzi tries to console himself 
with the thought that his heart will now be free. But his jealousy is ill-concealed ; for 
he calls the people unkind that have carried off his beloved. 

* To the true Sufi existence and non-existence are indifferent : , he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless he gives away his riches. 
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The briglit sun knows the black drops of my [>en, for I have carried 
my book (baydz) to the white dawn of morn.^ 


0 Fayzi, is there anyone in this world that [Missesses more patience 
and strength than lie who can twice walk down his street I ^ 

Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-phu’e ; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 


Renounce love ; for love is an alTair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 

1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay tlie foundation 
of a new Ka^ba with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall {hatlm) of the Ka^ba is broken, and the basis of tlie (jihla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortn'ss on a luwv foumlation ! “ 


1. Where is Love, that wx* might melt the chain of the door of the 
Ka^ba, in order to make a few' idols for tin* sake of worshij). 

2. We might throw' down this Ka^ba which Ilajjaj has erecied, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (('hrisfian) monastiTy.'* 

1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coipiettishness of beautiful 
boys I I will burn this heart and make a new', another heart. 

2. 0 Fayzi, thy hand is em[)ty, and tluj way of Iov(i lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 

How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


^ Observe the pun in the text on mtmid, ami jnu^airundn. 

* The street where the lovely boy lives, (.’an anyone walk jn the Htre«*t (Jl lovo, 
without losing his patience ? 

* If the ka<iba (the temple of Makkah) were pulled down, iHlim would bo pulled 
down ; for Muhammadans would have no qthla left, i.e., no place where to turn tho face 
in prayer. 

* When a man is in love, he loses his faith, an<l bt'comi« a kafir. Thus KJhusraw says — 
Kafr-% <ii«hqam, mard mumlmdni darkdr nUt, etc., “ I arn in lovo and have hccorne an 
infidel — what do I want with Islam ? ” .So Fay^i is in love, and has turned such an 
infidel, that he would make holy furniture into idols, or build a cloister on the ground 
of the holy temple. 
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ZulayM ? It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slanderers had been cut instead of their hands.^ 


I cannot show ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me 
with— sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as the pupil of my 
eye into the large space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields ; the behaviour of the com- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) “ hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spill (the contents).” * 


My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast 
onwards 1 

This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom. 

Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 


1 . 0 Fayzi, I am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


' When Zulayhha, wife of Potiphar, had fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she became 
the talk of the whole town. To take revenge, she invited the women who had spoken ill 
of her VO a feast, and laid a sharp knife at the side of each plate. While the women were 
eating, she summoned Yusuf. They saw his beauty and exclaimed, “ ilfd huw*^ basar<‘'^,” 
“ He is no man ( but an angel ) ! ” and they suddenly grew so incontinent, that from lust they 
made cuts into their hands with the knives which ZulayjAa had placed before them. 

• Fate leads you into danger (love) ; avoid it, you cannot expect help from your 
friends, they merely give you useless advice. 

“ You may hold (the jug) crooked, but do not spill (the contents) " is a proverb, 
and expressed that A allows B to do what he wishes to do, but adds a condition which B 
cannot fulfil. The friends tell Fay^i that he may fall in love, but they will not let him have 
the boy. 
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2, If other poets [as the ancient Arabians | hung their poems on the 
door of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of 
heaven. 


1. 0 cupbearer Time, cease doing battle! Akbar’s glorio\is reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine ; 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, ami makes fooK«j of those 
who command respect, as is done by fate ; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the tire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle : 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily ilelivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love drunken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) 

(). Ihit that unmixed wine the hidden power of whi(‘h inakes Kate 
repent her juggling tricks (i e., which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

7. That clear wine with which tho.se who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wune which cleanses the contemj)lative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 

In the assembly of the day of re.su rrec lion, when })ast things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the Ka^ba will be forgiven for the .sake of tlio 
dust of Christian churches.' 


1. Behold the garb of Fayzi’s magnanimity I Angcds liave mended 
its hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have .seen is Fayzi’s heart : it is at 
once the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to Fayzi what no mortal (fnemy 
would have done. 


' The sins of lalam are ae worthlees as the dust of Christianity. On the day of resurrec- 
tion, both Muhammadans and Christians will see the vanity of their religious doctrines. 
Men fight about religion on earth ; in heaven they shall find out that there is only one 
true religion, the worship of God's Spirit. 
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1. The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdas ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of 
this ocean (love). 

2. Walk on, Fayzl, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal ; 
for those who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing ; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
a precious jewel ? 

1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors]. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love ? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back [i.e., the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.^ 


1. If LaylP had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ? 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
circumambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple of 
Makkah] ? * 

3. Love has robbed Fayzi of his patience, his understanding, and 
his sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief ! 


AVhen Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 

' A lover has no patience ; hence ho tears the collar of his coat. 

• £ach Ulan shows in his own peculiar way that he is in love. Layli rode about in a 
j^fetless way ; some people show their love in undergoing the fatigues of a pilgrimage to 
Makkah ; 1 *v orship idols. 
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1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
^id,' and tell him that 1 shall settle to-nij^ht the wrongs* of the last 
thirty days. 

2 Take Fayzi's Diwiin to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
a free-thinker who belongs to a thonsjind sects. 

1 I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, p(‘ople shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Fayzi's ^ end from his beginning : w ithout an etpial 
he goes from tlie world, and without an ecpial he rise.s. 

0 Love, do not destroy the Ka^'ba ; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for a moment. 

Extract.'} from the Rubd^ls 

He [AkbarJ is a king whom, on acco\mt of his wiMlom. w(* call :ff unun 
[posse.ssor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of Ood on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow ? ^ 

He is a king who opens at night the <loor of bliss, who Hhr)ws the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day once beholds his face, .sees at night th(‘ sun rising 
in his dream 

If you wish to .see the path of guidance as I have don(‘, you will n(‘Ver 
see it without having seen the king. 

* Tho 'l-Jifr, or feast, after the ttiirty day.** «'f fasting? in the month 10una?,an. 
FayzT, like a had Muhammadan, has n(»t fasteil, am! now intends tc) rlrjnk wine (which ih 
forbidden), and thus make up for hi.s ne^deet. 

* Done by me bv not having fasted. 

* Fayxi means the heart. , 

* A similar verse i.s asenla'd by the author of the Mir to the poi-t VahyiiT 

of Kashan, who, during the reign Shahjahan was (Mciipiefl with a poelnal j)araiihraso 
of the PiidishahnCinui. 

j cl ** 

e— -/ f;U. Jy 

If I call thee, o king of Islam “ om* u ilhoul sgual " it is hut right, 

I require neither proof nor verse for this statement. 

Thou art the shadtjw of God, and like daylight , 

It IS clear that no one has two shadows. 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee — see Akbar, 
and you see God.^ 

0 king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray ! 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart, ^ give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun ! 

No friend has ever come from the unseen world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.^ 


In polite society they are silent ; in secret conversation they are 
screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surma-sellers.'* 

Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the book.^ 

0 Fayzi, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door.® 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it 
two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


0 Fayzi, the time of old age has come, look where thou scttest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


1 This is a strong apotheosis, and reminds one of similar expressions used by the 
poets of iniix*rial Romo. 

* Kings receive a light immediately from God ; vide p. Ill of Abu 'l-Fazl's Preface. 

* Muhrahd, pi. of muhra, according to the Bahar-i ‘JAjam, the metal ball which was 
dropped, at the end of every hour, into a large metal cup matle of haft josh (a mixture of 
seven metals), to indicate the time. The metal cups are said to have been in use at the 
courts of the ancient kings of Persia. 

* Lovers are silent in polite society. Surma is the well-known preparation of lead 
or antimony, which is applied to eyes to give them lustre. 

® The disciples of Akbar’s divine faith have burnt the Qur<Jan. They are different from 
the <iulamd fu^ala, the learned of the age. 

* Articles to bo conveyed away are placed before the door immediately before the 
inmates travel away. Fay^i wishes to leave the house of his old nature. 
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A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cnt of! a piece from 
thy heart, ^ and put it on thine eye. 


A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of s|>t*ech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulayrnan of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds. - 

0 Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leavi*, th(‘ fever heat will 
not leave the body, as long as the heart remains ! 

A lover possesses the property of quicksilviT, which does not lose ita 
restlessness till it is kiishta.^ 

0 Fayzl, open the car of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 

What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemi(‘s attack me ? 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

1 am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed that throws 
himself on me. 

To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs; 1 am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself docs not e.xist ; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 

Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
long before I and thou were made. 

He held the office of a magistrate^ and turned to poetry. He made 
himself wddely known. His manners were simple and j)ure. , . 


* For thy heart is pure and tran.sparcnt. 

* Solomon imderstood the language of the binls. 

® Kushia, pr. killed, is prepared quicksilver, as used for looking- glaasco. The lover 
must die before he can find r^t. 

* My text has arbdbi. Arbdb is the plural of rcAb, and is used in Persian as a singular 
in the sense of kalarUar, or rish-mjid, the head man of a place, Qtrm. Amtrnann ; hence 
arbdbi, the office of a magistrate. 
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2. Khwaja Husayn Sana^i of Mashhad.^ 

1. My speech is the morning of sincere men; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the Euh^ ^l-quds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition].^ 

3. It is suflicient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 


When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, hi.s own figure does not 
appear to his eye, as something known to him.^ 

3. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looking-glass, a person standing 
before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards.^ 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [0 miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

* Tho author of tho Atashkada iji Azar says that I^waja Husayn was tho son of 

<;lnayat Mirza, and was in the service of ISultun Ibnihira Mirza Hafawi. But in hia own 
Diwan he is said to describe liiniself as the son of (ihiy!ls"> 'd-Din Muhammad of Mashhad, 
and tho of tho Atashkada is a bad reading for oL:. 

Regarding his poems the same author says, “ either no one understands the meaning 
oi his versos, or his verses have no meaning ” —a critical remark which Abu ‘l-Fa^l’s 
extracts confirm. Neither does Bada'^oni (III, 208) think much of his verses, though he 
does not deny him poetical genius. Tho Tabaqht again praises his poems. The 
'l-^Alam says that “ ho was in tho service of Ibrahim Mirza, son of Shah Tahmiisp. On 
the accession of Shiih ^Isma^il II, Sana*?! presented an o<le, butlsmaQil was offended, as the 
poem did not mention his name, and accused tho poet of having onginally written it in 
honour of Ibrrdiim Mirza. Sana*^i fled to Hindustan, and was well received at court. He 
died at hahor in a.u. 1000. His Diw'aii Sikandarnama, and Saqinama, are well known." 
Spyenger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) savs that he died in 990. The Rahlml .A^ies 

that hia bones were taken to Mashhad by his relation Mirzd Baqir, son of Mir <JArabshah. 
It was mentioned on p. 019, note 5, that Fay?i looked upon him as his teacher. 

* 'l-qudjf, the spirit of holiness. Maryam, the Virgin Mary. 

’ So strange is tho boy w’hom I love. 

* Tliis verse is unintelligible to me. 
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2. I exposed the prey of my heart to death, hut the huiitaman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let mo run away.^ 

3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.* 

0 sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar ; but who will raise 
mif hand to my collar ? ^ 

The mes.senger Desire comes again running, saying ^ . 

It is incumbent upon lovers to ha ml over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put iq)on his 
tongue. 

When my foot takes me to the Ka^'ba, expect to line me in an itlol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 

1. The s{)heres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sana^i's dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 

3. Huzni of Ispahan. 

lie was an inquiring man of a philo.sophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was fr(‘e and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his foridiead.^ 

1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place- and, gracious 
God ! if I do not find sorrow, I fiml desires. 

2. Zulaykhii stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society 
[Yusuf] dwelled. 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 

* Or we may rca<I kureznm instead of girizam, when the meaning would be, “ the 
huntsman has given me quarter on account of the leannesH arising from my moulting," 
{This sfcnnd reading in too far fftehed and for praetica) reason may he diHmiHH«d - P.) 

* There are four vorees after this in my text edition, which arc umntelligihle to mo. 

* The poet has no strength left in him to raiao his hand to his collar. Vi(U p. 630, 
note 1. 

* The remaining homiatirh is not clear. 

“ The Tahaqnt calls him Mir Huzni, and savN he loft Perwia with the intention of paying 
his rcspecta at court, but died on his way to India. Hw verHi-a are pretty The AUuhkada 
{p 101 of the Calcutta edition) says he wa« born in Junabud, and wa« a merchant. The 
Hajt Iqlim says he was pupil of Qaaim-i Kahi (the next poet). 


40 
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Gabriel’s wing would droop, if he had to fly along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 

Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman. ^ 

1 . Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart ; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me. 

2. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 

0 IluznI, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 

Don’t cast loving eyes at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas ! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ lluzni, what is smoke like ? ” 


I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity ! 

To-day, like every other day, the simple-minded Huzni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 

4. ftasim-i Kahi.^ 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 
in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 

* Ayaz woj? a slave of Mafimud of (Uinzni.and i.s proverbial m the East forfaithfulncvs 
There are several Ma^nawis entitled Mahmud o Ayaz. 

“ Kahl, " grassy,” is his tat^allus. linda^oni (III, 172) says that his verses are crude 
and the ideas stolen from others ; but yet his poems are not \Mthout merit. He was well 
read in the exegesis of the Qur^’an, m astronomy, mysticism, and the sciences which go by 
the name of kaldm ; he wrote on music, and was clever in tdnHs and riddles. He had 
visited several Shaykhs of renown, among them the great poet Jami (died a.h. 899). 
But ho was a free-thinker and was fond of the company of wandering faqirs, prostitutes, 
and sodomites. ” He also loved dogs, a habit which he may have contracted from Faj"?I." 
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own love of iiidepeiRlence. partly from the indulgence of his MiijejJty, 
he counted hiiiRself among the disciples and often foretold future events. 

A low-minded man must be he who can lift up liis liand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to (lod’s throne 

If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to tliem longer tlian that of Khi/r * 

Wherever tliou goest, I follow thee like a shadow ; j)erhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me.^* 

1 . When I saw even elephants attached to my l)eloved, 1 spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant 


Kdhi wrote a Mastiawi, culilU’d a ropl\ or jauHih, (o the Ihwtan. and (‘otnpletcd 

a dluHin. An ckIo of !»ia is mentioned in praiso of Huina^un and the Astrolalx*. 

Fie IS said to have died at the ad\anee<l aj^e of 120 years. 

The Atashkadn-yi d:ar ((’aleutta iHlition, p. 2r)()) calls linn “ Mir/, a Abfi 'I Qilsim of 
Kabul ", and ^a^s tliat he was born in Turkistan. and brou^dit np in Kabul One of hia 
ancestors paid Ins ris|K>(ts to Timur, aeeom|M»nn*d the army of that eomjiieror, and 
settled at last in Turkistan. Kalii was well re(*eiv<*<l by FFiimayfin, 

The same ork calls him a (hili,ddna Snyijid- ■ a term not Know n to m(>, Ht'iice, instead 
of “ Mir/a " we should read “ Mir ", 

The lldft I(}ltnt has a lenj'tliy note on K.ihi, Amin of Hav (p. ^>12) says that Killii’u 
name is Sayyid Najnn‘ 'd-l)in ^iul»lmmad. hi.s kuniyt Isaiijj Aln'i l-t^asim. When fifteen 
\ears old, he visited dami, and afterwards Ifashimi of Kirmaii. who was <allod Shfih 
dahangir He went \iii Hhakkar to Hindustan. Whatev<*r he did, ajijMiired awkward to 
others, 'riiough well road, he was a pugilist, and wouhl not mind lighting fen or even twenty 
at a time, and yet be VK-tonouK. No om* excidicd him in ninniiig He followed no creed 
or doctrine, but did as the Khwajas do, whose formula is “ /lo.s/i i/or (/nm, mzar bar 
qudani, Uiahrat dar anjuuutn, xajar dnr uafnii," " He <areful in yoiir H[M'cch ; look 
where ^oii set the foot , withdraw from sociel\ ; travel when \ou are at lionic,” Jfe wa« 
liberal to a fault, and sipiandercd what he got. For an odi* in jiraise of Akl>ar, in every 
verse of wlm h the word fit, or elephant, was to occur (Alu'i I-Fazl has given tliree verses 
of it). Akbar gave liim one lac of tankuhs, and gave orders that he should gel a present 
of one thousand riijK-es as often as In* sh<*ul<l come to cimrt. He did not like this, and 
never went to court again. He lived long at Hanaros, as he was fond of Hahadiir Khan 
(No. 22). iSuksequcntly, he lived at Agra, where lie died. His grave was i^ear 
the gate— my MS. calls it 1; ,\^ ,tji^ (?). He died on the 2nd Rabi^ ff, PHH. Kayiff* 
taril^ (Kuba<ii metre) 

f Jk. vi-’Uj 

j tV« n .J bw • * 

gives 2nd Rabis ff, ItT.S. unless we read for ^.o, .Mawhina Qisun of RuJ^arfi,, a 
pupil of Kahi exprev>,ed the turil^ by the words 

“ Mulla Qasim-i Kahi died," whnh gives 988, Vtde also IqUihuitm tji Jakuingiri, 
p. 5 ; and above, p. 219. 

Abu ’I-Fazl calls him Miqun Kali. ,Mi>ankul (nde p. tUfi) is the name of the hilld 
between Samarqand and Huj^ara. 

* Khizr IS the " Wandering Jew ” of the East. 

* A verse often quoted to this day in India. 
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2. Wherever I go I, like the elephant, throw dust on my head, unless 
I see my guide above my head. 

3. The elephant taming king is Jalal“ ’d-Dln Muhammad Akbar, he 
who bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 


1. 0 friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon. 

5. Ohazali of Mashhad.^ 

He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the Sufis. 

I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared — the awful 
night had not yet passed away — I fell again asleep.^ 

Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 

Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone ; for this is blameworthy. 


* Bada^onx (III, 170) says that (ihazal! fled from Iran to the Dakhin, because people 
wished to kill him for his heretical opinions. He was called by Khan Zaman (No. 13, 
p. 336) to Jaunpur, where he lived for a long time. He afterwards went to court, and was 
much liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him the title of Malik^ ‘sh-Shu^ard. 
He accompanied the emperor in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly on the 27th 
Rajab, 980. At Akbar s orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near Abmadabad. Fay^i’s 
clever tarikh on his death is «j>u, “ the year 980.” At his death he left 

a fortune of 20 lacs of rupees. 

' The Mir^dt V <iAlam mentions two books written by him, entitled Asrdr-i Maktum 
and Rashahdt** ’l-haydt, to which the Haft Iqlim adds a third, the Jl/»r*’d(“ 'l-Kdyndt. 
Badd^oni and the Mir*’dt estimate his verses at 40 to 60,000 ; the Haft Iqlim at 70,000 ; 
the Tabaqdt Aklmri, at 100,000. The Atashkada-yi Azar 122) says that he wrote 
sixteen books containing 4,000 verses, and that he fled from Persia during the reign of 
Tahmasp-i ^fawi. Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, pp. 01, 141, where particulars will be 
found regarding (jhazali's works. Sprenger calls him (Ihazzdli, an unusual form, even if 
the metre of some of his should prove the double z. 

Baddf'onx relates a story that Khan Zaman sent him one thousand rupees to the 
Dakhin with a couplet, for wliich vide Bad. Ill, 170, where the sor-i J^ud refers to the ^in 
OhazdlVs name, because ^stands for 1,000. 

The Haft Iqlim mentions another Ghazali. 

■ This is to bo understood in a mystic sense. Badd^oni (III, 171) says that he had 
not found this verse in Ghazali’s Diwan. 



1. 0 Ohazali, I shun a friend who pronounces n\y actions to be good^ 
though they are bad. 

2. I like a simple friend, who holds mv faults like a looking-glass 
before my face. 

1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wi.sdom, no genea- 
logical tree is required. 

2. For such a thing as love is. a man mu.st possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous — he must [)o.s.sess decorum. 

1. The king says, “My ca.sh is my treasure.” The Sufi says, “My 
tattered garment is my woollen .stuff.” 

2. The lover says, “ ^ly grief is my old friend.” I and my lieart 
alone know what is within my breast. 

1. If thy heart, whilst in tlie Ka^ba, wanders after something else^ 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka^ba is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy lieart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be ble.ssed in the life to come. 

6. ^Urfi of Shiraz.^ 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 


^ The Rahiml (MS. Jv. Hf tujul, p. r».37) Hav’H that CUrfT’n naino wm 

J^waja Sayynli Muharnriia<l. '\'\wUi}^<illus ClVti has a reference to tJie occupation 

of his father, who as Driroj;;lia to the Mu^iHtrato of Shiraz iind to look after .S’/t//r<?ran(l 
n atters. Ho went hy .sea to tlio Dakhin, where, a«’<()nlin>( to the Unjl Iqlim hia talent 
was not recognized ; he therefore went to Fathpur Sikri, where Hakim <JAI>u '1-Fatt) 
of (jJilan (No. 112) took an inlerent in luin. When the Hakim die<l, <;LJrfi bocarno 
an attendant on <?Abd" 'r-Kabitn Khiln Khanaii. and was also intrcMlueed at coirrt. He 
died at Labor, in .Shawwul, A.ii. 09U, according to the JIaft Jqltm and Hoveral MSS. oj the 
Tuhaqdt, of dysentery (ts-h'il). Ho Ix'queathed his papers to his patron, in all about 14,(J00 
verses, which at the Khan K ha nan's order were arrangf*fl by Sinij/i of Ufahan. He woa 
at hi.s death only thirty-six jears ol<l. The body was nearly thirty years later taken 
away by the poet .Sabir of Iijfahan and buried in holy ground at Najaf (.V/v^ttv»A), 
His early death, in accordance with an idea still current in the Kost. was ascribed to the 
abu.se he had heaped on the ancients ; hence also the tflrikh of his death — 

f **'>*'vj*y* 

“ <;Crfi, thou didst die young," The first edition of his poetical works contained 26 
Qa^idas, 270 (lhazals, 700 Qit<;as and Ruba^ls ; vuU also Sprengcr’s Catalogue, p. 629. 

The Tazkira hy <?Ali Quli Khan i Daghistanl calls <iLTfi Jamal" <Jd-Wn, and says that 
he was much liked by Prince Salim towards whom <iLVfi’s attachment was of a criminal 
nature, and that he had been poisoned hy people that envied him, 

QUrfi was a man of high talent ; but ho was disliked for his vanity. Jiada^onl says 
(III, 285), " His poems sell in all bazaars, unlike those of Fay^i, who spent the revenue of 
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Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. 


If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention 
of it creates envy. 

He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent 
of the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm ; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low ; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent ; tlieir song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 


There is some hope tliat ])eople will {)ardon tlie strange ways of ‘^Urfi 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. 


his jagir in getting copie.s made of his verses ; but yet no one had a copy of them, unless 
it was a present madeby Fayzi.” ifakiraHaziq {nde under 'JOf)) preferred t^Urfi’s s^azals 
to his odea. Hia Masnawi, Majma^^ ’l-Akbar, la often \\rongly called 'l-Afkar, 

One day.^lUrfi called on Fay?i,whoni he found surrounded by hia dogs, and asked 
him to tell him the names of “ the well-bred children of his family FayzT replied, “ Their 
names are (i.e., well known). Mubarak (God bla^s us), rejoined ^Urfi, to the 

intense disgust of Fay?i, whose father’s name Avas Mubarak. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. Tib) states on the authority of the Ta/.kira Hamesha-Bahar 
that ^JUrfi’s name was Khwaja Saydi (^ju.#), a mistake for Sayj/idl. The Afa.ohkadn also 
gives the name only half correctly, Sayyid Mubamniad. Taqi's note (loc. cit., p. 37) is 
wrong in the dates. 

There exist several lithographs of <JUrfi’3 Odes. The Calcutta printed edition of 
A.H. 1254 contains a Commentary by Abmad ibn-i Alxb* 'r-Rabim (author of the Arabic 
Dictionary Muntahal Arab) of Safipur. 
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No one has yet come into tlie world that can Ix'ar the grief of love ; 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


0 ‘^Urfi, live with good and wicked men in such a Jiianner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zarnzam water, and 
Hindus may burn thee 


If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thyself. 

‘^Urfi has done well to stand (piietly before a clo.sed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind itt 
me ; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a r<).s(‘ garden. 

My lu'art is sinking as the colour on Zalykha’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion cast on Yusuf 

1. On the day when all shall give an account of their <leeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaykh and Hrahman shall be scrutini/a*d, 

2. Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reap«‘d, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. 0 thou who hast e.xperienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in eonsecpienee full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may rjot be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 


1. 0 ‘^Urfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas ! thou losest even tliat which thou leavest behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ? 
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7. Mayli of Hirat. 

His name was Mirza Quli.^ He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people. 

Since I have become famous through my love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to anyone might put thee into his thoughts. 

I die and feel pity for such as remain alive ; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate — 
God forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me ; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers ; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 


When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me ; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of a bird, even if it be so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 


My last breath is at hand ! 0 enemy, let me have him (the lovely 
boy) but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore 
him to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment 
to me, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his 
patience.” 


' The Nafa*’is mentions 979 and Toqi 983, as the year in which Mayli came to India 
(Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 64). The Atashkcuh says, he was brought up in Mashhad. 
According to DaghistanI, he belonged to the Jalayr clan, lived under Tahma.sp, and was 
in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, after whose death he went to India. The Tabaqat-i 
Akbari says that he was in the service of Nawrang Khan (pp. 334, 628) ; and Badd^oni 
adds that his patron for some suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. Ho was in Malwa 
when he was killed. 

He is much praised for his poetry ; the author of the Atashkada says that he was one 
of his favourite poets. 
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1. Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything; for every 
one of them lias from a beggar become a Cnesus in wealth. 

2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of llattery. 

8. Ja^^far Beg of Qazwin. 

He is a man of profound thought, lias learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As an accountant he is unrivalled. From 
his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He was so fortunate to obtain the title of Asaf Khan, and was admitted 
as a di.sciple of his Majesty.^ 

I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close tlie door in the face of 
the wind. 

When the town could not contain the .sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 

I am prepared for another interview to-night ; for I have patched 
up my torn, torn heart. 

It is the fault of my love that he (the lovely boy) is an enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impn‘.ssion ^ 

I admire the in.sight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
w«ays are .so strange. 

He came and made me confu.sed ; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation 

As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge ;* for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bi<l my fault defiance. 

1. Dost thou show me thy face .so boldly, Happin(;.ss ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my lov'e-grief. 

* His biography was given above, \o. US. Vuh. also I ({h'lbmmn yi Jahangiri, 
p. 6 ; Dabistan, p. 387. His taJihnlluA was.Ja<;far, an inay tie from Abil I* Kail's extracts. 

TTie Ma'i.nawi by Ja<;far mentioned by .Sprenj;(T (('afalogue, p. 44 1) may belong to 
Aflrza Zayno 'I.<J Abidin, regarding whom above, p. 4.'i3, and .Sprenger, loc, fit., p. 120, 
where for 1212 read a.h. 1021. 
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2. Ja^^far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 

1. Whoever lias been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. Ja‘Jfar lias found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no more rise to his feet. 


The morning zephyr, I think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan.' 

A new rose must have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwaja Husayn of Marw.^ 

He jiossessed many excellent (pialities, and sold his encomiums at a 
high price He lived at ihe ('ourt of llumavfin, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 


1. The realms of speech are in my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings 

2. (Veat ion’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 

10. Hayati of (Jilan.^ 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house ; correctness 
and eipiity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him 
uniteil ; lu‘ is free from the bad tpialities of poets. 


‘ hint boooiiie bliiul from wooping over the Iw.s (»f .tohoph. Oiio ilay ho .smelled 

the seeiit of Joseph ’.s coat, whieh a mesNoii^er wan briD^in^ toK^ypt. When ihe coat waa 
applied to hi.s eyes, he recovered his .si^^ht. 

* Kim aia Musavn was a pupil of Mawluna 'd Din Ibrahim and the renowned 

Ibn FTiljar of Makhah (linjt l(iluii). .\l>u ’l-Fa^.l’.s remark that he sold his encominm.s at a 
hij^h price seeiiis to refer to lliisavn’s Ddes on the birth of .lahan^ir and Prince Murad, 
given in full by liadfi^oni (II, ])p. 12U. 132) for which the Khwaja got two lacs of tanka.s 
'I'he imIcs are iH'culiar. as each hemistich i.s a chronogram. 

* The Mant'ttr-t Hahiint sa\.s that Mulla Hayati wa.s born at IWilit in Dilan and 

belonged to the i e.. common |)cople of the place. To U'ttor his circum- 

stances, ho went to India, w»vs introtluceil by Hakim Abu ’l-Fath-i Dilani (No. 112) 
at Court, got a jagir, and was liked by .\kl>ar. He joined the Khan Khanan in the DahkiP 
wars, and remained in his service, living chietly at Burhanpur where he built a villa and 
a mosque, which, according to the was called Mayui i Mulhi Hayati. 

He was still alive in IU24, when the Ma^’dar t liahimi was compixsed. 

The Tafxiijdt and liadd^Dni praise hi.s poem.s. and .say that he lielongotl to the akl-i 
yilnia-i danimanddn. i.e.. he wivs a man of feeling and symimthy. Sprenger (Catalogue, 
p. 58) traii.slate.s this, " Ho was a friend of Dardmand.” 



1. Whenever you speak, watch yoirrself ; re|H*ntanco follows every 
word which gladdens no heart. 

2. You do not re<piire the swift wing of a bird ; hut since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 

A love-sick man is so entangled in his grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 

Whatever you .‘^ee is, in some \say or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that lias not been waylaid 

1. This is the thoroughfari' of lose, it is no open market . ke<‘p your 
lips closed, no talk is re<piired 

2. I. too. have Ix'en among the heathens, but ha\«* seen no waist 
w’orthy of the sacred thread 

d. ('ovetous people are, from covetousne.ss, each othiT s eiwmies ; 
in friendship aloni* then* an* no rivals. 

1 Let every thorn which people .sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy Mniles, 

2 Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 

1. My love makes me delay ov«*r ever\ thing, even if it were a scent 
in the house, or a colour m tin* bazaar 

2. 'riioii knowest what jieople call me “ mu<l from shame, and 
dejected from baseiie.ss " 

Since everything which I mend<*d has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 

1. I suffer thy cruelties an<l <lie ; [lerhaji.s I thus complete my* 
faithfulne.ss. 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with the<;, uiiless 
thou shutt<‘st tin; zephyr in a box.* 

This turf and this field have a tinge of rna<lness ; insanity ami drunken 
nc.ss have to-day a good omen. 


Bocauso thp zephyr waftA the t)realh of the lietriv<‘<i hoy to tlje pKXjt. 
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1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else completely mad. 


1 . I am neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss ; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. 

2. If I am not the wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence 
left, I am the moth and am pledged to the flame.^ 


1. I am tlie lieart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of 
the (lay of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may go a step back to myself ; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself. 

11. Shikebi of Ispahan. 

He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences ; and the purity of his nature led him to 
j)hilosoph ical i ndependence . * 


I have lived through niglits of lonely sorrow, and am still alive ; 
I had no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


* The lovo oflho moth for the eandlo .sccm.s to ho a very ancient idea. Psalm .xx.xix. 
11, Thon rebukest man and eausest hia delight to vanish m the moth vanishe-s in its dolij(ht . 
vi/.,, tlie fire, ^\here the word Khdmxi seems to have been purposely chosen to allude to 
the love of the moth. The passage in Saadi’s preface to the (lulistan : — 

jV 

“ The lovers are killed by the beloved, no voice rise.s from the killed ones ’’—is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

• The Ma*’<hir-t says that Mulln Shikebiwas theson of Zahir« 'd-l)in<;Abd" 'lirdi 

Imiimi of l^ifahan. He studied under Amir Taqiy'* 'd-Din Muhammad of Shiraz, but left 
his native town for ITirat when young, and became acquainted w'lth the poets Sanii^i, 
Mayli, and Wali Oasht Baya^-i. When he was well known as a poet, he retumeil for a 
short time to IShiraz, after which he went to India, aiul became the constant attendant 
of the Khan Khaniin. 

The sax's that later he fell out with his patron, and went from the 

Dakhin tc Agra, where Mahalwvt }^an introduced him at court. He asked for permission 
to return to Inin ; but Jahangir would not let him go. and appointed him ^dr of Dihli. 
He died there at the age of sixty-seven, in lOi.*!, the tari^ of his death being jX 0 . 

Another Chronogram, gives only 1022. For his Saqinama, *?Abd'i ’r-Rahim 

gave him IS, 000. or. acconiing to the hflim. lO.OtX) nipeea as a present. He wrote 
several other pinMiH in praise of his ^nitron. The i rmnrti mentioiLsa Ma^nawl 

on the conquest of Thatha (a.h. 0t)tV-10(X)). for which Jiini Beg and <;Abd'' r Rahim 
gave him one thousand Ashrafis. 1 do not know whether this Masnawi is the same as the 
Ma'inawi written by Shikebi in the Khusraw Shirin metre. [The As, Soc. of Bengal has 
a MS. of the KulUyahi Sumi.r in Shikebi's baiulwriting.*-B ] 
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Grief, not mirth, is my ware. ^Vhy <lost thou wisli to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, ami that I shall not sell it. 

On account of tlie jealousy of the watcher I had n'solved to sbiy 
away from thy feast I was deceived !>y my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 

0 (hnl, bestow u[H)n mv wares a market from the uiiseen worhl ! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview* ; vouch.^iife a buyer ! 

Thou art warm with my love : and in order to keej) olT bad omens, 
1 sit over the tire, and burn mv.self as wiM rue.* 


I uprooted my heart from my bein^r, jmt tin* bunlen of my he.irt did 
not leave my bein^ I severed my head from my body, but my slnndders 
did not leave my collar. 

1. To-day, when the cu[) of union with thee is full to tin* brim I seo 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me 

2. Thou dost not dwell in niy heart ainl hast girde<l tliy loins w'ith 
hatred towards me —ruin U[)on the house which raises enemies ! 

1. The plaintive song of my bird |heart| turns the cage* to a ro.sel>e<l ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosedwd. 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousne.ss al.-o is love ; straw, 
when going up in llames, turns to a ro.se bed 

1. Hap})y are we; if we come to thee, through tln‘e* ; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee 

2. Increase thy crucltie.s till tlie tenaciousne.ss of my hh* takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 

1. The world is a game, the winning of whieh is a loss playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfierl with a h>w tlirow*. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice — you take them up, in 
order to throw them down again 


^ Stpand. People even nowadAy« put the Be<vlH of wiht rue on heaU4 jron plAt«t. 
The smoke is said to drive away evil »pint«. Vtde p. Ua, note i. 
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12. Anisi ShamlL^ 

His real name Is Yol Quli. He is a man of a happy heart and of purQ 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 

In .seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments,* 


It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 

If I remain re.stless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restle.ss. 

1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death ? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the ve.s.sel when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 
he could. Why should the owner of the harve.st take the grain from 
the ant ? 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order .satisfactorily to .settle my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership I have not been able to draw silk 
from reeds. 

The nature of love resembles that of the magnet ; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid 
of the point. 


' Tho RahiinJ says that Yol QuU Bo;; iH'loni'ial to tlu* distin^iuislusl clan 

of the .Sluimin 'rurkinatis. fTc «as a ;;oo<l s»>l(lu'r. and served as librarian to C.\li l^ull 
K-han iShainlu the l^•rslnM ;;overnor of Hirat, where he made the aequainfanoc of .Shikehi 
and Mah\'i. Kt' wrote at first iimler the taUiftllw* of .Itihi , Init the Persian prince .Sultan 
Ibrahim Mii/a ^ave him the name of AnisT, under which he is known in literature. When 
Hirat was conquered by Ibih Khan, king of Turki.stan and Mawara ‘n-nahr, 

Anisi was ca[)tured bv an T/liak soldier and carried off to .Mawara 'n-nahr. He then 
went to India, and enterisl the ser\ ice of Mir/a <;AIhI" 'r Hahim Khan Khanan. who made 
him his Mir <?.\r7 and later Ills Mir Baldi-.hi. Hedistmgiiisheil himself by lii.s intrepidity 
in the war with Suha>l-i Habshi (p. His military duties allowral him little leisure 

for poetry. He died at Biiriianpur in B)U. There exists a Ma>nawi b> him in the Khusraw- 
.Shiiin metre, also a Diwan and soxeral t^asidas in praise of the Khan Khanan. 

The t’aliMitta edition of the dfuxAim/u-vi .f:u/ (p. Il>) calls him wronely <i.Vli Qnli Beg, 
and his Hirat jvitron <;.Vli Naqi Kh.in, after who*>e death he is said to have gone to Imlia. 

• i.e,, our garment.s are always tucked up (Arab. hisAmiV). as Onentals do when walking 
quickly. lover tinds no rest. 
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May Ood preserve all men fn>m fallinj; intt» mv circumstanres ! for 
my sutTerings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale from 
singing. 

Ixjve has disposed of me. hut 1 do not yet know who the huyer is, 
and what the jiriee is. 

Anisi drinks the hlood of his heart, ami yet the \e.ssel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the han([Uet of love's grad, the red wiiu* rises from 
tlie bottom of the goblet. 

1. I am into.\i(‘ated witli lo\<‘. do not bring im* wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water. 

2. Wh<*tlier I eomplain or utter nu'roaehes, I addrr.ss him alone, do 
mU answer me ' 

1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on tlu* path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear a few ties that bind me to e.Msteiiee 

2. I will spend a few days without eoinpaninns. and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance 

1. 0 heart, beware ’ 0 heart, bewan* ! Thus shoiiM it Im* , tlu* hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleev<* ' 

2. 0 that I could but once cati'h a certain object ! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. Naziri «d NMiapur * 

He possesses |)oeti<*Jil talent, aiul tlu- garden (»f thought has a door 
open for him Outwardly he i^ a gcHal man . but lu* abn devises plans 
for the architecture of the heart 


J*]v(*ry place, whether nice (»r not. appears plea.sant to me ; I ejtjier 
rejoice in my sweetheart, or grieve for him 


‘ The heart «le»ul«t iint a‘<k, hut jwtifntly • • 

* Miiliamiiiad Hu'^ft\ri Na'iri <>f .\i'’l).ipur h ft Ins hune- l<n Ka-'liau, uii' re lie 
ID poc'tual (i/o/'A/iQura) witli Ne\«ral p***-!- l-aluui ll.'iiim, et* . Jfe then 

went to Ituliii, wIh p- he found a jiiitron id .Mir/.i <; r Halimiu KJj iii t^Jiliian. In 

1012, he uent to .Makkali on a piliinriia*'*- aft« r u Im li te- |.* •.nid l(> ha\e l>« < r^nie very 
pioiw. Oil his return to Jndia, he )hm1 hI ,\hmad,'ih,id in tiujr.'it, where Ije duxl in 1022. 
The Tuzuk (p. fM) <*a\i • I (.hili.inyir j had <a)l*d .\.i/iri of .\ish.if»ur to omrl. Ho m 
well known for his po<-nis an<l jKKtnal j^eniiis. and Ii\*s [tnil of lOlUJ m foijrat where he 
iH a mercliant. He now earne and present<si me with an « m oinium in imitation of a Qaiilde 
bv Anwari. I him one thousand riiiHcs, a hor*e. and a drem of honour.” 'J’ho 
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If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, the loss is for once ; whilst 
to me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth ? I must have become a Brahman, so often have 
1 put on tlie badge (the thread). 

Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent ! SufTice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers ; I am a loss to myself, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazaar. 


The impression which my sorrow makes upon him consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 


Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar ahd think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


Rahhni snys that Na/iri >\as a«<kilful goUlsnuth ; and that ho dicti, after having 
seen his imtion in Agra m 1022, at Ahmadabad. where he lies bunetl in a mosque which 
ho hail built nenr his liouse. According to the SHr^at* 7-<?.l/<i»i, he gave what ho had to 
his friends and tho poor. How estoemed he was as a poet may be seen from a couplet 
by tho great Persian poet Suyib, quoted by D&i^istani : — 

\j ^ 

O xrhat dost thou thnik ? Const thou become like Xaziri ? 

Vrfi eien does not approach Xapri in genius. 

Tho Tt’irikh of Na/.irl's death lies in the hemistich “ AcdMMyu raft llassan** ’l <i.4jam,dk! " 
" Tho Hassun of Persia has gone from this world, alas!” — in alliLsion to tho famous 
Arabian poet Ijaa^an. This gives a.h. 1022 ; the other tdrikh, given by Dagh'^tani, 
markiz-i tiil*^ira yi bazm kujU ast. “ whore is tho centre of thocircleof conviviality.” only 
gives 1021, unless we count tho hamzah in as one, which is occasionally done in 
MrtjA''*. mentions a poet SawadI of Oujrat. a pious man, who was in 

NajKiri s service. On the death of his master, he guarded his tomb, and died in a.h. 1031. 
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1. From carelessness of thoiiglit I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which Ka^ba swore, into a Faranj»i C’hurch. 

2. The simoom of the held of love |K>ssesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sid)lime trans|H>rt to travel on such 
a road, 

3. The shi[) of love alone is a true restinji-place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea an<l its monsters. 

Tell me which song makis the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that 1 may utter my ]»laint in the same melody. 

14. Darwish Bahrain.^ 

He i.s of Turkish e.xlraction an<l Ix'longs to tin* Bayat tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him. and a <livine light tilled him He renounced 
the world and became a wat<‘r carrier 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it ; 1 have iieen sitting in the bazaar of ignominy |love), to see 
what would come of it. 

2. 1 have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits; 
now' 1 am a profligate, a winc-bibber, a drunkard, to see that will come 
of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will 
come of it. 


15. Sayrafi [Sarfi] of Ka.shmir.^ 

His name is Shaykh Ya'^cplb. He is well aeipiainted with all branches 
of poetry and w ith variou.s sciences. He knows well the e.\c<'llent writings 
of Ibn ‘^Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus bi'conie ae<juainted 
withjraany saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shaykh Husayn 
of J^warazm, and received from him permi.s.sion to guide others. 

' BahrAm's UikhnUuM i** i.o., uaOT-« arre-r. TIhh ih oft^n fhwrn hy 

those faNOurod wj(ha«i«lit of tho l»rophf t (Kltan). Khi/r rally ai}t>c&r» 

AS an old man drr.sj,o<l in (in allunion to the mraninK' of (he naim- in Arahio or to 

hi8 fnnotions a.s Sprint' <li'it y), * 

The Bav.'d trilx* i.s a Turkihli s'-atterul osi r A/ArhiU j.in, Krivan. Tihran, Fin, 
and NMiapfir. 

Bahrain is worship^xd as a f-aint. IfiH maunolfnm is m Bardwan mar Calrutta. 
Regarding the jKiot himself and the legend* ronneeO*d with him, luir my " Arahie and 
Persian Inscriplioas,’* Jnurunl A‘>uittr SfKi'ttf nf fitnqal. Is71. pi, i. pp. U.il tsi 
» Shavkh Kusavn of .'irazm, Va<; 4 ub » t<A< hfr, was a pupil of Muhammad A<;/ain 
Haji, and died in .Syria in or 1(5S, 

Shavkh Va<:qulj also i.tndie<l in .Makkah foralongtime under tlio rr-nownesl Ihn Majar. 
the great teacher of the Hasiis. and then came to India, wLstc be won held in high ONtoem 

41 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself ; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 


The weakness of the boy has brought the love-sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of recovery. 

16. Sabuhi, the Chaghtai.^ 

He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the' bedroom of Amir 
Khusraw. when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in his hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no power of 
doing so, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered is the following : — 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Como and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean.* 

My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, 
BO that no one afterwards might read its contents. ^ 


1. I have no need to explain him my condition ; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


as a learned man and a poet. Ho was liked by Humayun and by A k bar, and was an 
intimate friend of the historian Bada^oni. His death took place on the 12th Zi Qa^da, 
1003, and Bada^oni found as tdrilih the words Shaykh-i uniam bud, “ he was the Shaykh 
of nations." A complete Khfnnrta, a treatise on the or riddle, and numerous 

SQtistie Ruba^is with a commentary, are said to have been written by him. A short time 
More hi8 death, ho had nearly finished a lar^o commentary to the Qur^’Cin, and had 
just received pernussi on from Akbar to return to Kashmir, when he died. Y\de above, 
p. 191, and under the isx-f"* 

His IS variously given as sayrafi and '-arfi The latter seems the correct 

form, to judge from the metro of one of hia versi's preser\ed by Bada^oni (HI, 148) 
Bbth wiwijs occur as thus there was a Q.i.d Sayrafi, encomiast of Firuz 

Shdh Vide also poet No 21 

' Sabuhi means “ a man that drinks wine in the morning ". The real name of the 
poet is not given in the Taziras to which I have acce>s. I?ada*’oni says that he lived an 
easy, unrestrained life ; and the calls him a rind (profligate). He died 

at Agra in 973. and Fayzi foiiml as tdri^ the words ^ " Sabuhi. the wine- 

bibber." l>agliistani sa> s. he w as from Samanjand, and the Atashkada calls him " BadaWi- 
sh^nl ", but says that lie is known as Ilnrain, or from Hinit. 

• The verse, notwith.standing the vision, is stolen ; vtde Jinda'^om. Ill, 180, under 
Atashi 

® If this verse, too, wa.s uttered at the time he had the vision, he stole thought and 
words from Aijafl, Jami’s pupil, who has a verse : — 

b ** y ^ J** 
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17. Mushfiqi of Huyiara ‘ 

I went to bia street, ami whilst I was tliere, a thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart. Thank.s be to CJod that I have now a reason for 
staying in it ! 

1, Hindustan Is a held of sugar-eane, its parrots are sugar-sellers. 

2. Its hies are like tlie. darlings of the eountry, wearing the eAira 
and the takauchnja * 


18. Salihi.^ 

His name is Muhammati Mirak. He traces his de.soent from Nizam‘S 
*1-Mulk of 'I'u.s. 


Men without feeling tell me to use my lumd and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand |ie , if I had the opportunity h 1 would tear 
my collar to pieces. 

There are many rea.sons why I should lx* dead, and yet I am alive. 
0 grief ! thy forbearance has made me <piite a.shamed of myself. 


* (III, 32H) HftVH that )io ww ttriKinaliy from Miirw, and (’anio twirp to Indl%. 

For las Qii^idas, som<‘ him “ tli«' S^ilimui of the ” ; and sayM that 

undtT CAlxl " llah Klian ho «a.s Maid- shudm. Anordinj^ to tho Haft IqHm, ho hrn 
born and died at HukhiirA. SpronKor ((’atalo^uo. (>, .'>OS)hi\m. ho mw horn in tMrt. and hw 
second Diwi'in was oolhs toil in a.S3. From tho .WKirunnm (hiK-knou lylilion, III, p. 203) 
wo sec that Mushtiqi was pro‘.cnto<l to Aklwir ot I’uk l\itan in tho ond of 085. lio died in 
994 f V.Amlx'ry’s lu'khira. p. ,301). 

* This verso is a jMir<sly <m the well known (ihazal, which Hafi/, sent from Shfrftx 
to Sultan Chiuu of Ih ngal (Metro .Mu/ari). 

JuS 

dlCv oiJ 

The parnd.f of I ml mil learn in enjoy streets. 

When this Terstan sujar (tho p<x*m) renehes llengal. 

Ahfi J-Fa?,! has meddhsl with Moshtiqi’s vorso; for tin* Uuft Iqlim (rivm inatnad of 
nekn^dn i diyor tho words hindu*‘(in i siy>ih ; honor tho vorso ih “ Itxlia's lin'd are (block) 
like tho black Indians, wearing like thorn a hij^ tiirkan (rAi'ro) an*l a toknuohiva Thii 
mran.s, of (ourso, that tho Indian.s are like flu's. The (tdauehtyn was d«tn ril>«s| nbovo oh* 
p. 94 ; tho bij< head uf a ily hxiks like a turban, and ita stran-ht w'ln^ts like the straight 
Indian coat (chaplan). It may bo that Abfj ’I Fayl substitute*! the wf»rds rirl-u*’nn i dtydr, 
the “ dear ones of the country ”, with a satirical roforon* o t*» tho ••loarno*! ”, whom ho 
always calls ^ ” turl»an-wfarinK empty hoad»-*l ”, m which* ca4o we 

would have to translate ” tho Himplet<»ns of the oouritry ”, 

The verse is Is ttor i?ivon by Iiadd*’on\ (HI. .329). 

* Jindd^oni rails him” ITirawi ' (from ifirat), and fays that he waa cmployesl atcourt 
as a Mun.-hi. Ho was a ^^ixkI fxnman. After his rotuni to his ronntry, ho dnsl. 'fh* 
Atashkada savs that ho was a dr-srendant of Khuaja <:Alsl" Hah Marwarid Kirm&nl, 
and that hi.s family ha<I always liccn cmplov#**! by kinns. 

Spronuor (Cataloffiie, p, M) calls him wTon«ly Muhammad Mir !kg. TTio Atashkadu 
and the MS.8'. have Mub^nimad MJrak ; and tbtu also hia name oceun* in the Ma^dnxr-v 
Ra^imi. 
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I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you 
ever see such misery ! I wept, he laughed — Oh, did you ever see such 
contempt ! 

My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, Salih, that even the falcon 
Death sits tame on his hand. 

19. Mazhari of Kashmir.^ 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ‘^Iraq. From 
living together with good people, he acqiiired excellent habits. 

1. I cannot understand the secret of Salma’s beauty ; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Layli’s eyes, that Majnun shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers ? 


1 admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetlieart standing on 
a flower-bed,^ although he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; 
else thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfi.sh heart, ’riiough the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though 1 break through a hundred .screens, I cannot step out of 
myself ; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over tiic slit of my collar instead of hemming it.-’ 


Ife of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


’ Pi’ijijljiiitrtni Mays that in <;Iraq ho w.xs m company with Muhtashim and Wahshi. 
After his return to India, Ma/hari \\a.s employed by Akbar .os Mir Bahri of Kashmir, 
which employment ho hold in KXM He had turned Shi<iah. andas his father 

was a Sunni, both usol to abuse each other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on hia father. Mazhari dieii in 1018. All Tazkiras praise his poem'<. 

* The eyes of tlio Ivautiful boy are croiULs-like or almond -shapoti ; the chin is like 

an apple ; the black hn'ks. like in fact, his whole face resembles a garden. 

* ITio hot tears of the poet fall like tlamos on his collar ; hence he is surrounded 
by Hames like a riower on Mount Smai ; for Mount Smai is surrounded by Clod’s glory. 
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20. Mahwi of llaiiuulaii ' 

Hi.s name is ]fo trio.s to I’liango tiu* four nuid walls of this 

worlilly life into stone ^\alls, and is intoMeat<M} with the .‘'Oent of fnvdoiii. 

1 Once I did not know Inirnin^ sorniw , did not know the si^hs of 
a siid h<*art 

2 Love lia.s now left neither name nor trace t>f me I never thought, 
Love, that thou art so 

1 You said that mv condition was low from k»\e grief. A cup! 
bring m(‘ a cup’ for my heart i.^ stagnant. 

2 He ashamed of thyself, be ashamed ’ Which is the cuj) and which 
is the wine tliat has inebriated tin* nightingale ^ 

1 O Mahwl, beckon to a fruuid, and ring the bell of the caravan 

2. The stag!' is yet far and the night is near 0 thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thy foot ami proceiMl • 

1 A single lover re(juirt*s hurnlreds of experHuiees, hundreds of 
wi.sdonis, and hundreds of uiKlerstanding.'' 

2 Thy luck is excellent, go away: love is a place when* nii.sery is 
required 

1. () Mahwi. do not sing a song of the pas.sion of thy heart, <lo not 
knock at the <loor of a single hou.sf* m the .street 

2 Thou liast seen this .‘strange world, beware of sjieakmg of a frimid. 


‘ Mir .Afuj^his, ao'onlinu to llio Itahimi. m.wh txirn iii Anuiriluui ( itarnadrin). 

and wrnt. ulion yearn ojd, to Anlnliil, uhero ho htiidenl for ftnjr ywirN at tho 

‘* Antiina \i .Safawiva Krorn VMifh, ho wan roniarkahlo for hm < onf< nf rn'*iit .and pioty.* 
Flo sjX'nt twenty voarn at tioly plnr f n, rhuHv at Najaf, Mashhad. Karhala, and Hirat. 
Mawlana .Shikohi and Ani*'! ({•[». dt.S) look«-<| upon hint an thoir toii< her anil ((iiido. 
Ho held pix-tn-al iont(*stx (niu<iAd<iani) with Mawlanii Sahahi Hi- oniltarkoil at 

Itandar .larun for India, and wiw jiatrom/od hv tho Kl|an Kljana'i. .Aftor roioifmi/ from 
him mnih money, hi- went baik to <Jlra<p whore (ho author of the hhw him at 

K/'i.nhan. Ho vinitod Najaf and Karbala, and rotnriKd to Hariiad.in, wln ro ho dn-d in 
lUlt). Ffo lies biiriod in tho Maz/hara of tho .Sgiyyidn at Anoilabad. 'I'ho author of tho 
vthff'd Maljwi n Hnb.i^in ilnnm,' hin lifotimo and wrotoa profai o to tho oollo<'tion. 
Mahwi IS Fxs*t known a.s a Ituba*i writor • Abu |-Fa/I n oxfrai^tn al><o are all Kuba^w. 

Tho Atnj<hLnda nays that he is often oallod Nishapuri U-<auho ho wax long in that 
town. 

The Mir*'nt mentions a Mahwi wh^wo name wan Mir Mahmud, and nays that be wax 
for twenty-tivo years Akhar's Munnhi. 
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21. Sarfi of Sawah.^ 

He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigence. 

My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka'^ba, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias. “ 

I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That which I desire * is too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
0 that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 

22. ftarari of Gilan.* 

His name is Nur^ ’d-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor Abu ’1-Fath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humam as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 


' The MSS. of the A^tn call him “ Sayrafi ”, but the metro of several verses given in 
the Ma^anir-i Rahirnl shows that his takhallug is ‘‘ Sarfi 

According to the Atashkada, his name is Salah" 'd-Din, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Sawah. He was a pupil of Muhtashim of Kashan. The author of Haft Iqlim 
says that he was a most amiable man, and marvellously quick in composing tarikhs. 
He lived in the Hakhin, and went to Labor, to present Akbar with a Qa^Ida ; but finding 
no suitable opportunity, ho returned to the Dakhin, and went to Makkah, where he 
died. The Ma^Cmr-i llaljLxml states that ho lived chiefly at Ahmadabad, made Fayzi’s 
acquaintance in the Dakhin, and went with the Khan-i A<?zam (p. 543) to Makkah. Accord- 
ing to Bad(i*’ovi, became with the Historian Nizams 'd-Din Afimad from Gujrat to Labor, 
and accompanied Fay?.! to the Dakhin, where ho died. iSprenger (Catalogue, p. 382) 
gives his name ^aldhuddin : but the Atashkada (the only work in which I have found 
'ms full name) has Saldh’'^ ‘d-Din. 

* The road of love (the ideal Ka<Jba) is as diflScult as the road to the Ka<;ba in Makkah. 
Muhammadans do not lie down with their feet towards Makkah, which is against the 
law ; hence the poet says that ho is prevented from stepping forward on the road of love. 

* iSelf-knowledge. 

* Nur« 'd-Din Muhammad came in 983 with his brothers Abu 'l-Fath (p. 468) and 
Humam (p. 629) to India. Akbar appointed him to a command in the army ; but Nur^* 
'd-Din was awkward, and had no idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a muster, he 
came without arms, and when some young fellows quizzed him about it, he said that 
military duties did not suit people of his class (literary men) ; it had been Timur's custom 
to place camels, cattle, and the baggage between the ranla, and the women behind the 
army, and when Timur had been asked where the learned were to go, he had said, ‘‘ In 
the rear of the women.” (This resembles the story of Napoleon I, who in Egypt had often 
to form squares against the hostile cavalry, and then invariably gave orders to place the 
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The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance. 

I doubt Death’s power ; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 

He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home ; 
for I looked at his door and tlie walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 

If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of, what God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire.^ 

My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine ; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


1. 0 heart ! when I am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam] do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.^ 

2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. 0 Ijord ! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 

1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I would do 
something openly. 

2. I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


donkeys and the savans in the middle.) Akbar, to punish him, sent him on active service 
to Bengal, where he perished in the disturbances, in which Muzaffar Khan (p. 373) lost 
his life. Badd^’onl, II, 211 ; III, 312. 

Abu 'l-Fazl is sarcastic in referring to Nur“ ’d-DIn’s monomania.. Nur" 'd-Din 
wished to say that Abu '1-Fath was a man of intense worldliness (falib'* ’d dunyd) and 
Humam longed for the pleasures of paradise as the reward of virtue {fdlib'* ’Idf^irat), 
whilst he himself wa.s a“ true lover” {fdlib** Vmatvld, one who feels after God). 

The Atashkadah adds that Nur“ 'd-DTn had been in Gilan in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan, and that he went, after the overthrow of Gildn, to Qazwin. 

^ Whilst the fire of love deprives me of patience. 

■ Love has made the poet a heathen. 
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1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfeited me ; like my sweet- 
leart, I have become an enemy to myself. 

2. I have killed myself, and, from excessive love to him, have cast 
vhe crime on my own shoulders.^ 

23. ^Itabi of Najaf.^ 

He possesses harmony of thought ; but his^ mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life. 

I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. 

1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. I had come from the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 

1. I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion *, 
I have burnt the Ka^^ba candle at the idol temple’s fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. No one has ever said the word “ friend ” to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers.® 

^ Though in reality the beautiful boy murdered mo. 

* Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf had lived for some time in the Dakhin, honoured 
as a poet, when ho wont to Hindustan, and paid his respects to Akbar at Allahabad. 
He looked bold and slovenly {bebdk u nahamwdr). When asked whether he had m the 
Dakhin made satires on Shah Fath'» ’llah, he said, “ In tho Dakhin, I would not 
have looked at a follow like him.” Akbar, who made much of Fatb‘‘ Mlah, was annoyed, 
imprisoned <?Itabi, and had his papers searched, to see whether he wrote satires on other 
people. A few compromising verses were found, and <lltiibi was sent for ten years (or accord- 
ing to tho '^abaqdt, for two years) to Fort Gwalyar. At tho request of Prince Salim and 
several courtiers, he was at last released, and ordered to come to Labor. But he was as 
bad as before. The emperor gave him 1,000 rupee.s, and ordered Qulij Khan (p. 380) to 
send him from Surat to Hijaz ; but <;itabi escaped, went to the Dakhin, and lived there 
as before. His Arabic and Persian poems are excellent ; he also was a clever kdtib and 
letter-writer. Badii^oni, III, 275. 

The Atashkada says that he came from Gulpaigan (or ylib ^). Dajj^istaiu calls 
him “ Mir <?Itabi ^Ildbi means “ worthy of reproach ” ; compare nmod^i. 

* The 'J^abaqat ascribes this verse to a poet called Rukn** ’d-Din, whose taJ^Uua is not 
given in my MS. 
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1. 0 heart, what portion of his wine-colourorl lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy nock full of sobsd 
‘J. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears ; go, go away, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 

I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. 
I have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 

Sometimes 1 am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in my street- ! 

In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This caravan ^ has no bell to sound the l\our of starting. 


In a realm where the word faithfuln<‘ss " produces tears, the 
messenger and the letter ho brings ^ [)roduce each separately tears. 

1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? Is shedding my blood worth th(‘ bending of thy arm (pr. thy 
sleeve) ? 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth wliile to ill-treat 
thy lovers ? 


24. Mulla Muhammad Sufi of Mazandarfui.* 

He is in affluent circumstanees, but from virtuous motives he mi.xes 
little witli the world. He seeks retirement by travidling about. 

Look upon me, when standing below the revolving roof of the heavens, 
as a lamp concealed under a cover. 


^ In allusion to tho gurgling noise in the neck of the bottle. 

* The caravan of love. 

* The messenger, because he comes from the beloved boy, and tho letter, because 
it declines the request of a rendezvous. 

* According to the Mir*’-at" 'l-‘Alam, Mulla Muhammad was called “ Sufi " from his 
gentle and radd character. Even at tho present day, .•■imple jieople arc often addressed 
“ Sufi 9abib ”, so much so that the word is often used as the equivalent of “ a simpleton 
Mulla Mubammad early left his home, and lived chiefly at Ahrnadabad, where he was the 
friend and teacher of Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari. Tho Mir^at and the Ilufl Jqlitn, praise 
his verses, and the former quotes from a Hdqhutmn of his. 

The Atashkada wrongly puts him under Ifjfahiin, and mentions that some call him the 
maternal uncle of Mulla Jami — which is imi.ossible. 
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1. 0 heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost 
thou walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 

1. You asked me, “ How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ? — long may you live ! ” “I stand,” said I, “ below the heaven 
as a murderer under the gibbet.” 


25. Juda‘i.i 

His name is Sayyid and he is the son of Mir Mansur. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 


The beauty of idols is the Ka‘^ba to which I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers ^ the acacia thorns. 

I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 

26. Wuqu*^! of Nishapur.® 

His name is Sharif. 

Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view. Do 
not believe that I lose by giving thee my life. 


' Juda'^i had been mentioned above on p. 107. He had the title of “ Nadir" '1-Mulk ", 
and had already served under Humayun. He left a Diwan ; but ho has also been accused 
o*f having stolen Ashki’.s Diwan {vide below, the 37th poet). 

* The Atashkada and Taqi'.s Tazkira mention another Juda*^i of Sawah. 

• Muhammad .Sharif Wuqu^ii belonged, according to the Ma^dnr-i Bahimi, to a dia- 
tinguislied family of Say y ids in Nishapur. His mother was the sister of Amir Shdhmir, 
who had been for a long time assay master under Shah Tahroasp. He died in 1002, 

Bada^oni (III, p. 378) says that Sharif was a relation of Shihab Khan (p. 352), “ His 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that so impure a man should have so excellent a name ! 
His heretical opinions are worse than the heresies of those who, in this age, bear the same 
name [Sharif-i Amuli, pp. 176, 4. '52 ; and the poet Sharif-i Sarmadi, mentioned below. 
No. 53 — two arehheretics in the eyes of Bada*^oni]. Though he belongs neither exclusively 
to the Bosajdwdnis (p. 602, note 2) nor to the Sabahis, he holds an intermediate place 
between these accursed and damned sects ; for he strenuously fights the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls {tanasxil^). One day, he came to me at Bhirabar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking me whether he could accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing large blocks of 
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1. I do not care for health.^ 0 Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wislies in my heart. 

27. Khusrawi of Qa^in.* 

He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qasim of Gunfibad [or Junabad, or 
Junabid, in ^urasanj. He writes Shikasta well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surma for my eyes. 

The lions of the Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
0 friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 

What do I care for comfort ! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word “ rest ’’ is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 


28. Shay^ Raha^i.® 

He traces his descent from Zain’‘ 'd-Din Khafi. He pretended to 
be a Sufi. 


rocks of several thoasand mans lyir^; about near my house, he exclaimed with a High, 
“ All these helpless things are only waiting to assume human form." Notwithstanding 
his wicked belief, he composed poems m praise of the Imams ; but ho may have done 
so, when he was young. He was an excellent kdlib and letter- wnter, and was well acquainted 
with history. He died in a.h. 1002. , ^ 

^ Health is the equivalent of “ indifference to love ". 

• Qa^’in lie^ between Yazd and Hirat. Dan^istani calls him Sayyid Amir Khusrawi. 
and says that ho excelled in music. According to Jiadd^’onf, his mother was Mirza Qasim's 
sister, and he came to India after having visited Makkah. He was in the service qf Prince 
Salim (.Jahangir). 

^ His name is Mawlana Sa^d” ’d-Din, of Khaf. or Kli.'iwaf (p. 49.3). The Atashkada 
quotes the same verse as Abu '1-Fa?l. Jiadd^oni Rayn, ho loft a well-known diwan. In 
Dajj^iistani, two Raha^Ls are mentioned, one Mawlanailaha*'i,‘‘ known in literary circles " ; 
and another Raha^i from Ardistan. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 68) calls him Hxhd^i ; and 
says that, according to the Nafa^w, he died in 980. 

Zayn“ 'd-Din JQiafi, from whom Raha^i traced his descent, is a famous saint, who died 
in the beginning of Shawwal, a.h. 838. Ho was first buried at Malin (or Balin), then at 
Darwishabad, then at Hirat. His biography is given in Jami’s Nafhdt^ ‘l-Uns, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zayn« 'd-Din Ta^ibadi, mentioned above. 
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No one has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I ; and 
that thou knowest not my sorrow is a new sorrow. 

I took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 

29. Wafa*^i of Isfahan.^ 

He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness 
on his shoulders. 2 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 
buy what he does not require ! ^ 

Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


I am secure from the dangers of life : no one deprives the street - 
beggar of his bareness. 

1 . The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour ; ^ why 
should I uselessly put on an armour ? 

2. Flash of death, strike first at me ! I am no grain that brings an 
ear to the harvest. 

Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the 
zephyr as a companion. 


30. Shay^ Saqi.^ 

He belongs to the Arabians of the Jaza*’ir. He has acquired some 
knowledge. 


' Badd^on I says ( III, p. 385) that Wafa*"! was for some time in Kashmir, went to Labor, 
and entered the service of Zayn Khan (p. 367). According to the Atashkada, he belonged 
to the <J Tmiidiya Kurds, and was brought up at Isfahan ; his Ruba^is are good. Daj^istani 
calls him a Turk, and states that Waffv^i at first was an uttukash (a man who irons clothes). 
From a fault in his eye, he was called Wafd^i-yi kor, “ The blind Wafa*’i." 

* “ His impudent flattery was proverbial.” Ddghisidnu 

* As, for example, love, grief. 

* i.e., a place where man is not protected, because ho does not expect an arrow from 
that side. 

^ Badd^on I also calls him Jaza^iii, i.e. from the islands. His father, Shayld Ibrahim, 
was a distinguished lawyer and was looked upon by the Shi^Jahs as a Mujtahid. He lived 
in Mashhad, where Saqi was born. Saqi received some education, and is an agreeable 
poet. He came from the Dakhin to Hindustan, and is at present [in 1004] in Bengal. 
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1. I became a cloak to ruin, Saqi, and like the Ka^^ba, a place of 
bebef and heresy. 

2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among 
the hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 

My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. 0 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 

31. Rafi^^i of Kashan.^ 

His name is Haydar. He is \vell acquainted with the ars poelica and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and idriJdL^. 

My heart is sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved— what can I do ? 

1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant ; I am plunged 
into crime [love] and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 

32. Ghayrati of Shiraz. ^ 

His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 

I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.^ 

1 His full name, according to TaqI-yl Awhadi, i.s Amir ItafK" ’d-lJin Jluydar. Ho 
was a Tabatiba Sayyid of Kashan The Ma^astr-i liahiim stales that ho left Persia 
in 999, on account of some wrong which he had suffered at the hand of the king of l^orsia, 
went from Gujrat in comjmny with Khwaia Habib" 'llah to I.ahor, and was w(!ll received 
by Akbar. For the tarJH, mentioned above on p. 019, note 2, Fayzi gave him 10,000 
rupees. After a stay of a few years in India, he returned to his country, but suffered 
shipwreck near the Mukran coast, in which he not only lost projierty to the amount of 
two lakhs of rupees, but also (a.s yiar/d*’o//rsjjitefully remark.^) the coj)ic.s of Fayzi’s poetical 
works which he was to have di.stributcd m Persia. Sprenger (('atalogiu', p. 58) says that 
liavdar was drowned ; but the fact is, that he was saved and returned to India. .His 
losses created much sympathy, and he received, at Akbar’s wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs. From the Khan Khanaii alone, he got, at various times, about a lakh. After 
some time, he again returned, his two sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar 
years. He went to Makka and Madina, where he stayed four years. In lOI.'J, he returned 
to Kashan, found favour with Shah <?Abbas, ami received some rent-free lands in his 
native town. According to the Atashkada he died in a . h . 1().‘I2, the (nri^ of his death 
being the Arabic wwds, “ wa i'd/i" zalik" fi mriah." His son, Mir }fashim-i Sanjar, is 
mentioned on the next page ; and Tahir-i Nasnlbadl mentions in his Ta/kira another 
son of the name of Mir Ma<;sum. a friend of Mulla Awji. MJS.S. often give his name wrongly 
Raflqi. 

* The Atashkada says that (Uiayratl travelled about in <iTraq, went to Hindustan, and 
lived after his return in Kashan, where he fell in love with a boy of a respectable family. 
From fear of the boy’s relations, he went to Shiraz, where he ebed. 

3 Because the heart only was broken. 



The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer.^ 

I am free from worldliness ; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 

• I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a 
hundred Musalmans. 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 


The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven's 
envy is changed to love. 

I saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous ; for 
there is but one cruel tyrant in these regions.^ 

33. Halati of Turan.® 

His name is Yadgar. He is a selfish man. 

Leave me to my grief ! I find rest in my grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 

When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me ! 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


^ That is, my beloved boy causes the greatest mischief among the hearts of men. 

* No boy IS lovelier than the beloved of the poet. If the poet, therefore, sees another 
man love sick, ho gets jealous ; his beloved boy must have bestowed favours on the 
other man. 

• Bada*'orn says that his father was a poet, and wrote under the name of 
Yadgar traced his descent from Sultan Sanjar ; but the Tabaqdt calls him a Cha^ta*’!. 
He served m Akbar's army. 

“ His son Jalal Wian had the taWdlus of Baqa^i, though from his unprofitableness 
he styled himself Kuswd^i, ‘ the blackguard.' He gave his father poison from his mother 
on account of a fault," and Akbar ordered him from Kashmir to Labor, where he was 
executed by the Kotwal. 

The Akharn&ma (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 486) says that Yadgar served in 993 in Kabul. 

Ho is not to be confounded with Mir Halati of Gilan. 
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34. San jar of Kaslian.^ 

He is t)ie son of Mir Haydar, tlie riddle-writer. He has a taste for 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 

I came from the monastery of the Ouebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm.^ 


I am jealous and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 

I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. Alas ! none is 
now left of IMajnun’s tribe.^ 

Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first knocking at 
the door. I cannot help it ; my house lies on the highway. 

35. Jazbi.'^ 

His name is Padishah Quit, and he is the son of Shah Qull Khan 
Naranjr of Kurdistan, near Baghdad. 

See how extremely jealous I am, '\ly bewilderment leaves me, if any 
one alludes to him [the beautiful boy | whose memory causes me bewilder* 
ment. 

^ Sanjar came in a.h. 1000 from Persia to India, and met his father (p. 002 (?) ). For 
some crime, “ to mention which is not proper," Akbar impri.soncd him. When a^ain sot 
free, ho went to Ahmadabad ; but not thinking it wise to remain there, ho went to Ibrahim 
Shah of Bijapur. Some time after, ho received, tlirough the inllneneo of hin father, 
a call from Shah ^ Abbils of Persia to return. But before he could leave, ho died at Bijapur, 
in A.H. 1021. Regarding the value of his poems people hold opposite opmioas. Ma^anir-i 
Rahlmi. 

The J^izdTui-yi (jAmira and Mr. T. W. Beale of Agra, the learned author of the 
’ l-Taxoariich, give the following verse as tarlkh of .Sanjar’s death (metre Mu^iari ^): — • 
^ aiXil 

The king of literature has thrown away the royal wminella, , ' ' 

of which the words padishdh-t sukhun give 1023 ; but as the padishah throws away 
the umbrella, we have to subtract a or 2 ; for the ligiiro of the Arabic if inverted, looks 
like an umbrella. 

* i.e. love has made the poet forget hi.s faith, and ho has become a heatheh or a 
Christian. The Christians in many eastern countries used gongs because they were not 
allowed bell.s. 

* The poet only is a true lover. He alone resembled Majnun. 

* The Tazkiras give no details regarding Jaghi. Hi.s father has been mentioned above 
on p. 637 ; and from the Akbarmma (Ilf, p. 512) wo know that Padishah Quli served in 
Kashmir under Qa.sim Khan (p. 412), " .Jazbi " meaii.>, " attractive " ; a similar taWiallu? 
is “ Majzub ", “ one who is attracted by God's love." 

Badd^oni (III, 213) ascribes the last verses given by Abu 'I-Fa?l to Padishah Quli's 
father. 
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1. Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the- 
wine-bottle ; once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my 
heart]. 

2. 0 Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices ! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance ! 

36. TashbiM of Kashan,^ 

His mind, from his youth, was unsettled. He belongs to the sect of 
the Mahmudls ; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present ^ 
condition. The Masnawl entitled “ Zarrah o Khurshid “ the Atom and 
the Sun”, is written by him. 

Dust of the graveyard, rise for once to joy ? Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt ; I recognize thee when thy figure 
shines forth. 


* The Atashkada calls him “ Mir <?Ali Akl)ar Tashbihi. Though a decent man, he was 
singular in his manners, and was not widely known. Whilst in Hindustan he tried to improve 
the morals of the people, dressed as a Faqir, and did not visit kings Daghistani says 
that he was a heretic, and lived for forty years in Hindustan a retired life. He generally 
lived in graveyards. Badd^onl (III, 204) has the following notice of him, “ He came twice 
or three times to Hindustan, ana returned homo, .fust now (a h. 1004) he has come back 
again, and calls the people to heresies, advising them to follow the fate of the Basakhwanis 
{vide above, p. 602). Ho told Shayl^ Abu ’1-Fazl that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked him to introduce him to the emperor, to whose 
praise he had composed an ode, the end point of which was the question why the emperor 
did not direct his policy to the overthrow of the so-called orthodox, m order that truth 
might assume its central position, and pure monotheism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honour of Abu 'l-Fazl according to the manner of the Nuqtaqi sect and 
their manner of writing the letters (singly, not joined, as it appears from the following], 
all which is hypocrisy, dissimulation {fazrlq) and agreement of the numerical value of 
the letters. Hakim Q'Ayn'i 'l-Mulk (ride above, p. 537) discovered that “ Tashbihi ” has 
the same numerical value (727) as “ Tazriqi ”, “ the hypocrite.” Tashbihi has composed 
a Diwan. When I wrote my history, ho once gave me, in Abu 'l-Fazl's presence, a pamphlet 
on Mahmud of Basakhwan, and I looked at it. The preface was as follows : — ” 0 God I 
^/iio art praiseworthy (Mahmld) in all Thy doings, I call upon Thee. There is no other 
God but Allah. Praise be to God , whose mercies are visible in all his works, who has shown 
the existence of all his works . . . (the text is umntelligible]. Ho knows Himself ; but we 
do not know ourselves, nor Him. He is an existence not existing except through Himself, 
and a place of existence independent of others ; and He is the most merciful. Question : 
What is meant by “ nature ” ? Answer : what people call creation or nature, is God, 
etc. Dirt upon his mouth, for daring to write such stuff ! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course, “ the four nuqtas.” At the end of the pamphlet, I saw the following : — 
“ This has several times been written on the part of the Persian Mujtahid M, i, r, A, 1, I, 
A, k, b, a, r, T, a, sh, b, i, h, i, the Amini, the last, the representative.” And the rest 
was like this — may God preserve us from such unbelief ! ” 

” The Atom and the Sun ” is a mystical subject. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sun's rays and love it, and are emblematical of man’s love to God. But as Akbar worshipped 
the sun, the poem, no doubt, referred to the peculiar views of the emperor. 
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Pass some day by the bazaar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy 
crimes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.^ 

0 thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 
hast not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thee for an evening 
meal. 2 

1. I am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
graveyard. 

2. I like to dwell in a graveyard, because dwelling in a graveyard 
lies before our sight. 

The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring ! — all other hands are empty.® 

37. Ashki of Qum.'^ 

He is a T^^batiba Say y id, and is a poet of some talent. 

Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


* This verse is an example of a well-known rhetorieal figure. The word “ retribution " 
loads the reader to expect the opposite of what Tashbihi says. The lovely boy has, of 
course, broken many hearts and shed the blood of believers ; noverthelcss, all are ready 
to transfer the rewards of their meritorioas actions to him, and thus buy up his crimes. 

^ The sun looks round like a loaf ; the warm oven is the heat of the day. 

’ In allusion to a game, in which the players secretly pass a ring from one to another, 
and another party has to find where the ring is. “ The ring is with Tashbihi,” i.o., ho has 
chosen truth, he is the elect. 

* We know from the Haft Iqlim that Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid All Mubtasib 
(public censor) of Qum in Persia. Ashki’s elder brother Mir Hu/.uri also is known as a poet. 
(Ihazali’s fame and success {vide p. 631) attracted Ashki to India, but ho- did not moot 
(ihazali. The number of his verses exceeded ten thousand ; but when on his deathbed, 
ho gave his several Diwans to Mir Juda^i {ride p. 660) to arrange. Mir .Juda'i, however, 
published whatever he thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into 
water. Tariqi of Sawah alludes to this in the following epigram - 

Tkou hast killed poor A shin. 

And 1 wonder at thy crime being hidden. 

With thee four Dlwdns of his remained. 

And what remains of thy poems, is his. 

Daj^istanl says that Ashki died in Mir Juda*’i'8 house, and ho ascribes the epigram to 
Ghazali ; but as he only quotes a hemistich, the statement of the contemporary Haft 
Iqlim IS preferable. 

Badd^oni says that Ashki’a poems are full of thought, and that he imitated {tatahbu<i) 
the poet, A^afi. He died at Agra. 
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My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away ; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, i^-- would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 

Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 


AshkI, I think my tears have turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face.^ 

38. Asiri of Ray.^ 

His name is Amir QazL He is a man of education. 

The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
cunning. The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between us. 

I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous hands were 
properly employed. 

His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 


39. Fahmi of Ray [Xihran].® 

Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of 
the tavern. 


' So do the watchers of the beloved boy rush up against AshkI, when he declares 
his love, 

• Asiri was, according to Bada*‘oni, an educated man, and the best pupil of 9akim“ 
’1-Mulk (p.’ 611). But the climate of India did not agree with him, and he did not find 
much favour with the emperor. He therefore returned to Ray, his home, where he 
died (i.e., before a.h. 1001). 

• Bada*’oni gives three poets of the name of Fahmi >—\, Fahmi of Tihran, who travelled 
much, and was for some time in India ; 2, Fahmi of Samarqand, son of Nadiri, an able 
riddle- writer, who was also for some time in India ; 3, Fahmi of Astrabad, who died at 
Dihli. The Ma^dm-i Rahlml mentions a Fahmi of Hurmuz (Ormuz) well known in Lar 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, presented an ode to the Khan Khanan. got a present, 
and returned. Daghistani mentions a fifth Fahmi from K^haji, and a sixth, of whom he 
gives no particulars. 

As the Tabaqdt and Ddghistdni ascribe the same verse to Fahmi-yi Tihrani, which 
Abu '1-Fa?l gives to Fahmi of Ray, the identity of both is apparent. In fact, it looks 
as if Abu 'l-Fa^I had made a mistake in calling him “ of Ray ", because no Tazkira 
follows him. 
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I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. Q,aydi of Shiraz.^ 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 


As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had 
jealousy as a companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain ; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, a hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. • . 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


^ Qaydi came from Makkah to India, and was well received by Akbar. Once, at a 
court assembly, he spoke of the injustice of the Dfmh o MahalU-l^vf, on which Akbar 
had set his heart {vide p. 262) and fell into disgrace. He wandered about for some time as 
Faqir in the Byana District, and returned to Fatbpur Sikri, suffering from piles. A quack, 
whom he consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, and Qaydi died. He was an excellent 
poet. Badd*'oni. 

Daghistani says that he was a friend of <iUrfi, and died in a.h. 992. 
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41. Payrawi of Sawah.^ 

His name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. 

Where is the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ? Loving 
idols, is a drunkenness ; let men be careful to whom to give it ! 

0 God ! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; forgive me if I worship 
form. 2 


42. Kami, of Sabzwar.^ 

His mind is somewhat unsettled. 

If I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 

Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever seen such a sight ? 

I wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 

My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is effectually wounded. 

43. Payami.^ 

His name is ^And^ ’s-Salam, He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himself. 

^ Payrawi imitated the poet A^afi. He wrote a poem on ‘ ‘ Form and Ideal ", of which 
Abu M-Fazl has given the first verso, and completed a Diwan of (Jliazals. 

* This verse, the beginning of Payrawi’s “ Form and Ideal ”, contains the rhetorical 
figure, isthildl, because it gives the title of the poem. 

* Kami's father, Khwaia Yahya, was a grocer (baqqal) and lived in the Maydan 

Mafiallah of Sabzwar, m Khurasan. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbaks 
took Sabzwar, Mir Yafiya went to India, and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one 
of his relations in Sabzwar. At the request of his father, Kami came to India, and was 
frequently with the Khan Khanan. He went afterwards back to Khurasan and the 
author of the Rahiml saw him, in 1014, in Hirat, In travelling from Hirat to 

his liouse, he was killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired 
in the I^han Khanan’s service. 

The Hajt Iqlim says that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and narrow- 
minded. 

Bada^’onl also mentions him ; but he wrongly calls Qimt “ from the town of Qum ", 
He says, Kami is a young man and has just come to India (1004) ; his thoughts are bold. 

* Pay^i, according to Dagd[iistani, was a pupil of the renowned <iAllami Dawwani. 
He was for a long time Vazir to Shah <;Ala*'« ’1-Mulk ibn-i Nuru ’d-Dahr of Lar, His 
services were afterw'ards dispensed with, and a Jew of the name of Ya<?qub was appointed 
instead. But this change w^as not wuse ; for soon after, Shah Abbas sent an army under 
Hah Vir^ Khan to Lar, who conquered the country. 
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Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 

2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 

2. I have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in tlie bazaar.^ 


Patience, in order to console me, has again ])ut me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my liappiness the 
wrong way. 

1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and lias gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away. 


44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikrl].^ 

He is a cloth -weaver from Hirat. He generally composes Ruba^is. 

1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s spring will appear : 


^ Yusuf means here “ life " ; pit, “ non-existence ” ; bazaar, " existence." 

• Sayyid Muhammad’s poetical name is Fikri, the " pensive ", He came, according 
to the Haft Iqllm, in 969 to India ; and his excellent ruba*’iH induced people to call him 
the “ Khayyam of the age ", or " Mir Ruba‘’i ", He died on his way to Jaunpur, in 973, 
the tdril^ of his death being Mir Rubd*'i mfar namud. 



2. The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtship.^ 

45. ftudsi of Karabala, Mir Husayn.® 

I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street ; for they have made 
friendship with a man like me. 

I am in misery ; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were instead of me to suffer for one night by being separated from 
him [the beautiful boy]. 

Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for 
my being or not being ? 


46. Haydari of Tabriz.® 

He is a merchant and a poet ; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally. 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes 
[love]. 


^ This verso reminds mo of a verse by Kalim, I think (metre Rajaz ) : — 

^0 UU jiyoS cr» 

Each man on the day of resurrection, will seize a book {the book of deeds), I, too, shall be 
present, with my sweetheart's picture under my arm, 

^ Daghistani says that Mir Husayn's father left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qudsi was a 
great friend of Muhammad Khan, governor of Hirat. BadCi^onl (JII, 376) says that Mir 
Muhammad Sharif Nawa*"!, Qudsi's brother, also came to India, and “ died a short time 
ago”, i.e., before a.h. 1004. 

• Haydari was three times in India. The first time he came he was young, and found 
a patron in Muhammad Qasim Khan of Nishapiir {vide above, p. 353). His company, says 
the Haft Iqlhn, was more agreeable than his poems. The Masnawi which he wrote in 
imitation of Saadi’s Bostan, is insipid, and remained unknown. Though he made money 
in India, he said 

(* j* wW" 3 d** ^ 

jSi j 

On his second return to India he found a patron in the Khan-i A<Jzam (p. 343), who 
gave him one thousand rupees for an ode. Muhammad ^an Atga (p. 337) introduced 
him at court. For an ode on the elephant, Akbar presented him with two thousand 
rupees and a horse. The third time he came to India, ho attached himself to the Khan 
Khanan. whom he accompanied on his expedition to Gujrat (p. 254), and received liberal 
presents for an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He returned to Kashan, the governor of 
which town, Aj^ia Khizr Nahawandi (brother of the author of the Ma^’dsir-i Rahims) 
befriended him. As Tabriz had just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum, he settled in 
^Iraq, at a place called in the MSS.^ ; which for its excellent climate and fruits had 
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0 Haydarl, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow ; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the* bath in a dirty state. 

47. Samri. 

He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 

My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 


The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48. Farebi of Ray (?).^ 

His name is Shapur. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
If he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 

1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
I sit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 


no equal in <;iraq or Khuraaan. About that time Shah ^Abbaa came to the place 
to hunt pheasants (kabg). \Kabk is the Vhukor partridge of India. — P.) It 
happened that the king's own falcon flew away, and sat down on the house 
of a darwish, who, notwithstanding ^t the king had gone personally to his 
house, refused to open the door. “ The foaming ocean of the king’s wrath rose in 
high waves,” and he ordered a general massacre of the people of the place, which was 
happily prevented through Haydari’s influence. The same falcon was killed on the same 
day by an eagle on a steep hill, about a farsang from ^ ; and the king, out of love for 
the animal, had a large house built on the top of the hill, which has now become a place 
of resort for the surrounding country. But as the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal of money and labour. Haydari died there, 
beloved by all, in a.h. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled Lisdn** 'l-ghayb, in praise of his teacher, the poet 
LIsani, who had been attacked in a pamphlet entitled ISakw<* 'l-Lisan, “ the Slip of the 
Tongue,” which was written by his base pupil Mir Sharif-i TabrizI. The Ma^anir-i Bahimi 
gives a few passages from the book. 

Da^istani says that the poet Darwish Haydar of Yazd, mentioned in Taz^iras, is v^ry 
likely the same as Mawlana Haydari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called ” Yazdi ” from 
his friendship with Wabshl of Vazd. 

Samri, Itoydari’s son, came to India after his father's death, and was made by the 
Khan Khanan Mtr Saman of his household. Ho was also a good officer, and wah killed 
during the Dakhin wars, when with Shahnawaz Khan, the son of his patron. 

^ The second verso shows that the takhallus of the poet is Shapur. Farebi is scarcely 
known. With the exception of Daghistani's work, which merely mentions that Farebi 
lived during the reign of Akbar, I have not found his name in the Tazkiras. Sprenger 
(Catalogue, p. 62) mentions a Farebi of BuWiara ; but as he is said to have died in a.h. 944, 
he must be another poet. The name of his birthplace is doubtful ; the MSS. of the A^’in 
have Ray, Rahi, and Dihi, or leave out the word, as Daj^istani has done. RazI is the 
usual form of the adjective derived from ” Ray ” the well-known town in Khurasan. 
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2. It is not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapur ; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert ; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts. 

2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot plunge 
into the shoreless ocean. 


49. Fusuni of Shiraz.^ 

His name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 

When the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 


The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made ray heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 

When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 

Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love ! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 

Sole friend of my chamber ! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of ray feast ! I feel jealous of the 
spectators. 

1. If I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I bo when I arise 1 * 


^ Abu '1-Fa?;l says that Fusuni was from Shiraz ; Bada*’oni and Taqi call him Yazdi ; 
and Dajj^istani and the Atashkada says that he came from Tabriz. Badd^oni sa)^ that 
Fusuni came over Tattah and entered the service of the emperor, and Dag^istani adds 
that ho also served under Jahangir and Shahjahan as Mustawfi. The Mir‘at“ 'l-^jAlam 
mentions a Fusuni. who was an Amir under Jahangir and had the title of Af^l Khan. 

’ The original contains a pun on l^k gird and gard, which I cannot imitate. 
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60. Nadiri of Turshizi.' 

I am as if blind and wander about seeking for something. I pant 
after this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 


NadirT, I complain of no one ; I have myself set lire to this heap of 
thorns. 


51. Naw^^i of Mashhad.^ 

He is a poet of talent ; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 

I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up ; 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
stage [love] to a close. 


No eye is fit to behold my glory ; my figure in the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 


If that be Mansur's love, do not grieve, 0 heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love.^ 


1 The author of the Haft Iqllm says that Nadiri wont two yoars before the completion 
of the Haft Iqllm, i.e., in 1000, to India ; but he doca not know what became of him. 

Da^istani mentions three poets of the name of Nadiri : (1) Nadiri of Samarqand. 
who came to Huraayun in India, (2) a Nadiri from fShustar ; and (3) a Nadiri from Syalko^, 

Turshiz, or Turshish, lies near Nishapur. 

* Mulla Muhammad Riza comes from Khabushan near Mashhad. On his arrival 
in India, says the Ma^U'-ir-i /^aAfwi, he found a patron in Mirzfi Yusuf Khan of Mashhad 
(p. 369) ; but soon after, he entered the service of the Khan I^anan (p. 334) and stayed 
with him and Prince Danyal at Burhiinpur. For his tiaqlnanm, the Khan Khanan gave 
hiha an elephant and a present of 10,000 rupees. Ho also composed several p<los in pmiso 
of the prince. Some people say that his poems are like the shutur o gurba, i.e., you find chaff 
and grains together; but most people praise his poems. The Khizaiiayi <;Amira says 
that his Masnawi entitled Soz o Ouddz is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a great 
poet. This poem, of which the Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, contains the story 
of a Suttee, Naw<;i had not yet arranged his Qa^idas and ( Jbazals in form of a dlwan, 
when he died in 1019, at Burhanpur. 

Bada^oni says that he claims descent from Hazrat Shaykh Haji Muhammad of KJjabu* 
shan ; but his doings belie his claim. He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) with the youngest 
prince. 

® Mansur attained a high degree of pantheistic love ; ho saw (Jod in everything, and 
at last proclaimed, Ana al-haqq “ I am God ” — for which he was killed. The poet here 
accuses Mansur of weakness, because he proclaimed his love ; he should have kept it to 
himself, as is proper for true lovers (vide p. 626, note 1). 
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Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen ; and he who looks into the looking- 
'Ir glass sees/indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass iteelf.i ' 

Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Naw^I, with a ray of the sun ; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote.^ 

52. Baba Talib of Isfahan.® 

He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 

I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 

I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.'* 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest “ what does it matter ? ” Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest me away, and yet askest “ What does it matter ? ” 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.® 


^ The poet means by the looking-glass the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woeful figure ; but does not become one with him . 

* Properly, half a mote. The dust atoms that play in the sun rays are in love with 
the sun. 

* According to the Haft Iqlim, Baba Talib had been for nearly thirty years in Kashmir, 
patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed the province, he came 
to Hindustan, where he was much liked. The Ma^a^ir-i Rahiml says that he was often in 
the company of Hakim Abu 'l-Fatfi (p. 4C8), Zayn Khan Kukah (367), Abu '1-Fazl, 
and ShayWh Fay?i ; at present, i.e. in 1025, he is Sadr of Gujrat. Badd^oni says that he 
was nearly ^ight (twenty ?) years in Kashmir, was at first a dervish, but took afterwards 
an employment, and entered Akbar's service. The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to All Ray, ruler of Little Tibbat. On his return he gave Abu '1-Fa?l a treatise on the 
wonders of that land, which was inserted into the Akbarndma. His poems are good, and 
breathe fine feeling. The Iqbdlndma (Bibl. Indica Edition, p. 133) confirms these remarks, 
and adds that Baba Talib died in the end of Jahangir’s reign, more than a hundred 
years old. 

* Vide p. 560, note 1. 

* This Ruba*’i pleased Jahangir so much, that he entered it with his own hand in the 
Court album. Iqbdlndma, loc. cit. 
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53. Sarmadi of Isfahan. ^ 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetic. 

Fortune has been faithful in my time ; I am the memorial tablet of 
Fate’s faithfulness. 

I was at home, and thou earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
loses under the arm ; the vary dust of this house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrival. 

1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence 1 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephyr’s going and coming. 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides \inion with him [the 
beautiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 


I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1 . I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

64. Da^li of Isfahan.* 

He is a man without selfishness, and of* reserved character. Though 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 

Mubammad Sharif was mentioned above on p. 681, No. .344, as a commando# pf 
Two Hundred. Bada^onl says that he was at first Chauki-nawis, and is at present (i.e., 1004) 
with Sharif-i Amuli (p. 502) in Bengal. Ho used at first to write under the laj^alluf 
of “ Fay?i " ; but in order to avoid opposition to Fayzi, Abu 'I-Fa^l's brother, he chose 
that of Sarmadi. Bada*’oni looked upon him as a heretic, and often abuses h»m (Bad. II, 
335), From the Akbarndma, we see that Sharif served in the 31st year in Kashmir, 
and in the end of the 32nd in Gujrat. In 1000 ho was sent to Bengal with Sharif-i Amuli, 
and in the beginning of 1001 we find him fighting in Ofisa against Ram Chandr, Raja 
of Khurda. Dagjiistani says ho died in the Dakhin. 

* The Ma*’d><ir-i Rabiml is the only work in which I have found a notice of 
this poet. His name is Malik Ahmad, and he was the son of Malik« '1-Muluk 
Maq^ud <;Ali, proprietor of Werkopa^i, twelve farsalAs from Isfahan. (The MS. 
belonging to the Society had originally Dorkopai ; but the author appears to have 
-corrected the d to a w). His mother’s father was the great Shaykh Abu ’l-Qaeim, who had 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart ; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half-way between the 
Ka^^ba and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression ; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error ; I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 

» 

66. ftasim Arslan of Mashhad.^ 

He possesses, some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 

I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone — what am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


such influence with Tahmasp that several legacies (atvqaf) in Persia belonging to Makkah 
were transferred to him, and of other foundations he was appointed Mutawalli. His 
circumstances thus became affluent, and so many dervishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poets, etc,, collected around him, that people persuaded Tahmaap that Abu 'l-Q^im 
was bent on rebellion or heresy. He was, therefore, blinded, and lived a retired life in the 
vilhige. Some time after he presented a poem to Tahmasp, which procured him a pension. 
In this poem, which the Ma*'d,nr has partly preserved, the village is called Kuhpaya. 
In his retirement he used to write under the mm de plume of Amri, and employed Dajfflll 
to arrange his poems. This occupation gave Dakhli a taste for poetry, and he received 
from Abu 'i-Qasim the takhallu? of “ DaUili ”, After having attended on his maternal 
uncle for some time, Malik Ahmad went to Isfahan, where he gained a reputation as a poet. 

In 997, he came to India, and was for five years in Akbar's service. In 1003 he went 
to the Dakhin, and found a patron in the Khan ^anan, in whose service he was in 1025, 
when the Ma^dsir-i Rahimi was written. He also was a good soldier. 

^ Arslan is Qasim's nom de plume. He chose this name, because his father claimed 
descent from Arslan Jazib, an Amir of Mafimud of (jhazni. The family came from Tus, 
and Qasim was brought up in Transoxania. He was a good poet, and excelled in Idrij^. 
Badd^oni quotes an ode written by Arslan on the Mountain of Ajmir. He died in 996, 
probably in Labor. Da^j^istani says he died at Afimadabad. Vide p. 109. 
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56. ^ayuri of Ilisar.^ 

Manliness skines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 


When longing directs its way to that door [love] it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 

1. The door of Shah Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I shave my beard, I do .so not to beautify myself, 

3. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise. ^ 

67. Q,asimi of Mazandaran.^ 

He lives as a Faqir, and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 

I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf ; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 

1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 

58. Sheri* 

He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shayj^s. Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made 
D^ie quite beside myself. 


^ Ghayuri is called in the Akbarndma Mulla Ghayuri, and DaghistanI calls him Ghayurl 
of Kabul. This shows that ho camo from Hi^ar in Kabul and not from Hi^ar Firuza, 
The Haft Iqllm tells us that (ihayurl was at first in the service of Mirza* Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar 's brother and king of Kabul. On the death of his patron, ho entered Akbar 's 
service, and was a Yuzbashi, or Commander of One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bar, in the Khaybar Pass catastrophe (under 34, p. 367). 

* Akbar, in 1000, forced his courtiers to shave off their beards ; vide p. 217. 

* Dag^istani mentions a Qiuiim of Mazandaran. QasimI seems to bo an unknown poet. 
• < Mulla Sheri has been mentioned above, pp. 1 12, 207, 212, 214. He was born in 

Kokuwal in the Panjab (Bari Duab). His father's name was Mawlana Yafiya. Ho 
belonged to a tribe called in Badd^oni" Maji ”, 

Sheri was killed with Bir Bar, in 994, in the Kbavbar Pass. 
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The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd. 

0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 

1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties ; an object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 

59. Rahi of Nishapur. 

His name is Khwaja Jan. He is a good man. 

1. 0 Rahi, no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief] ; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (1). 

The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
of Gunabad ; Zamir of Isfahan ; Wahshi of Bafa ; Muhtashim of Kashan ; 
Malik of Qum ; Zuhuri of Shiraz ; Wali Dasht Bayazi ; Neki ; Sabri ; 
Figari ; Huzuri ; Qazi Nuri of Isfahan ; Safi of Bam ; Tawfi of Tabriz ; 
and Rashki of Hamadan. 


A'^in 30 {concluded). 

THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.^ 

I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


^ We have to distinguish goyanda, singers, from Wtvanandas, chanters, and sdzandas, 
players, The principal singers and musicians come from Gwalyar, Mashhad, Tabriz, 
and Kashmir. A few come from Transoxania. The schools in Kashmir had been founded 
by Irani and Turani musicians patronized by Zayn« ’l-<; Abidin, king of Kashmir. The 
fame of Gwalyar for its schools of music dates "from the time of Raja Man Tunwar. 
During his reign lived the famous Na*ik BajAshu, whose melodies are only second to 
those of Tansen. Baj^shu also lived at the court of Raja Bikramajit, Man’s son ; but 
when his patron lost his throne, he went to Raja Kirat of Kalinjar. Not long afterwards 
he accepted a call to Gujrat, where he remained at the court of Sul^n Bahadur (a.d. 1626 
to 1636). Islem Shah also was a patron of music. His two great singers were Ram Das 
and Mahapater. Both entered subsequently Akbar’s service. Mahapater was once sent 
as ambassador to Mukund Deo of Orisa. 
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harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn ^trains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to 
those who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 

His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication, in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tansen,' of Gwalyar. A singer like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Ramdas,^ of Gwalyar, a singer. 

3. Subhan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

5. Miyan Chand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhan Khan, a singer. 

7. Muhammad Klian, Dharl,^ sings. 

8. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmandal. 

9. Baz Bahadur, ruler of Malwa, a singer without rival (p. 473). 

10. Shihab Khan, of Gwalyar, performs on the 6m. 

11. Da*M Phari,3 sings. 

12. Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lal,^ of Gwalyar, sings. 

14. Tantarang Khan, ten of Miyan Tansen, sings. , 

15. Mulla Is-h^ Phari,3 sings. 

. 16. Usta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute (way). , ^ . 

' Regarding Tansen, or Tansain, or Tansin, vide p. 415. Raro Chand is said to have . 
once given him one kror of tankas as at present. Ibrahim Sur in vain persuaded Tansen 
to come to Agra. Abu '1-Fa?l mentions below his son Tantarang Khan ; and the Pidishdh- 
nama (II, 6 — an interesting posage) mentions another son of the name of BilSs, 

* Badd^oni (II, 42) says. Ram Das came from Lakhnau. He appears to have been with 
Ba3Tam Khan during his rebellion, and he received once from him one lakh of tankas, 
empty as Bayram’s treasure chest was. He was first at the court of Islam Shah, and he 
is looked upon as second only to Tansen. His son Nur Das is mentioned below. 

® Dharl means " a singer ”, “a musician 

* Jahangir says in the Tuzuk that Lai Kalawant (or Kaldnwat, i.e., the singer) died 
in the 3rd year of his reign, “ sixty or rather seventy years old. Ho had been front his 
youth in my father’s service. One of his concubines, on his death, poisoned herself with 
opium. I have rarely seen such an attachment among Muhammadan women.” 
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17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

18. Purbln Khan, his son, plays on the hin. 

19. Sur Das, son of Babu Ram Das, a singer. 

20. Chand ^an, of Gwalyar, sings. . 

21. Rangsen, of Agra, sings. 

22. Shay]^ Dawan Dharl,^ performs on the harm. 

23. Rahmat'^ ’llah, brother of Mulla Is-haq (No. 15), a singer. 

24. Mir Sayyid ‘^All, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 

25. Usta Yusuf, of Hirat, plays on the tgmhura. 

26. Qasim, surnamed Koh-bar.^ He has invented an instrument 

intermediate between the quhiiz and the rvbab. 

27. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plays on the quhiiz. 

28. Sultan Hafiz Husayn, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Bahram Quli, of Hirat, plays on the ghichak. 

30. Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the fambura. 

31. Usta Shah Muhammad, plays on the surnd. 

32. Usta Muhammad Amin plays on the tamhura. 

33. Hafiz Khwaja ‘?Ali, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir ‘^Abd’^ ’llah, brother of Mir ‘^Abd^ ’1-Hay, plays the Qdniin. 

35. Pirzada,^ nephew of Mir Dawam, of Khurasan, sings and chants. 

36. Usta Muhammad Husayn, plays the tamhura.^ 

^ Dharl means ‘‘ a singer”, “ a musician 

* Koh-bar, as we know from the Padishahnama (I, b., p. 335) is the name of a Chag^ta^i 

tribe. The Nafd^is'* mentions a poet of the name of Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 

whose nom-de-plume was Sabri. Vide Sprenger's Catalogue, p. 60 (where we have to read 
Koh-bar for Ouh-paz). 

3 Pirzada, according to Badii^onl (III, 318) was from Sabzwar. He wrote poems 
under the tal^cdlus of Liwa*"!. Ho was killed in 995 at Labor, by a wall falling on him. 

* The Rahimi mentions the following musicians in the service of the Khan 

Khanan — Agha Muhammad Na*’i, son of Haji Isma*’Il, of Tabriz ; Mawlana A^wati, of 
Tabriz ; Ustad Mirza <;Ali Fathagi Mawlana Sharaf of Nishapur, a brother of the poet 
Naziri (p. 649), Muhammad Mumin, alias Hafi/ak, a tambura-player ; and Hafiz Nazr, 
from Trftnsoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqhdlndma mention the following singers of Jahangir's reign — 
Jahangirdad ; Chatr Khan ; Parwizdad ; Khurramdad ; Ma^u ; Hamza. 

During Shahjahan’s reign we find Jagnath, who received from Shahjahan the title of 
Kabrd^i ; Dirang Khan ; and Lai Khan, who got the title of Ounsamundar (ocean of 
excellence). Lai Khan was son-in-law to Bihis, son of Tansen. Jagnath and Dirang Khan 
were both weighed in silver, and received each 4,500 rupees. 

Awrangi-ib abolished the singers and musicians, just as ho abolished the court-historians. 
Music is against the Muhammadan law. KhafI Khan (II, 213) tells a curious incident 
which took place after the order had been given. The court-musicians brought a bier in 
front of the Jharokha (the window where the emperors used to show themselves daily 
to the people), and wailed so loud as to attract Awrangzib's attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the bier. They said, ” Melody is dead, and we are 
going to the graveyard.” ” Very well,” said the emperor, ” make the grave deep, so that 
neither voice nor echo may issue from it,” A short time after, the Jharokha also was 
abolished. 


End of Volume I. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


, Pago 31, note 1. 

Todar Mal. For corrector and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 376. 

Page 35, note 2. 

Qulij Kh an. The correct year of lus death la given on p. 381. 

I’age 30, line 20. 

BABA^iitui. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it ineanfl 
“ White Agate The word is also inentionetl in the 4th Hook (rny Text Edition, 
II, 60), where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels were 
made of “transparent Habaghurl 'JTilur Na.srubruli, m his Tazktrah, under 
Jalal, has the following. “When the ease (‘aiiie on.” lu* said to Mirza Taqi, “I have 
often counted with the jioint of my penknife the Jhlbagiiurl tlireads (the veins) 
of your eye— there are seventeen.” 

I J J ^ ^ I 3 \ ^ 

II j\>j aJdUk (•! 

Pago 46, middle. 

Salaries ok the Bkgam.s. Under Shrihjahrin and Awrangzib, the queens and jirineesses 
drew much higher salarii's. Thus Muiiituz Mahall had H) lakhs per annum, and 
her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in latnls. Awrangzib gave the 
“ Begani >^111116 ” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Regarding Nur Jahau’s pension, vide p. 574, note 3. 

Page 49, note 7. 

■Gelbadan Begam. From Badaoni, 11, 14, we .see that she was Akbar’s paternal aunt, 
i.e. she was Jlumayun's sister. Hhe married to I^izr Kliwaja ; vide jip. 207, 394. 

Page .58, line 4, from top. . * * 

SoRUN. tSoro is the correct name of a town and Pargana is Sirkar Kol. U lies east 
of the town of Kol (‘^Aligarh), near the Ganges. 

Page 58, line 14, from below. 

Panhan. This I believe to be a mistake for “ Pathan ” or “ Pathankot ”. The MSS. 
have or but as the initial sin in MSS. is often written with three dots 

below it, it is often interchanged with ,,, ami reversely. The spelling 
Paithdn, for Pailum, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 
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Page 69, note 2. 

Kjlas. Mr. F. S., Growse, C.S., informs me that glim is to the present day the Kashmiri 
term for cherries. 


Page 75, line 7. 

MahuwA. This partly confirms Elliot’s note under Gulu (Beames’ Edition, Races 
of the N. W. Provinces, II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 

Page 77, line 7, from below. 

PiN Leaves. In the 3rd Book of the (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Abu ’1-Fazl mentions 
another kind of pan, called Makhi or Mukhi, grown in Bihar. 

Pago 84, lino 7. 

QaysOri. Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is FansurI. According to Marco 
Polo, Fanijur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Barus. 

Pago 87, note. 

ZiRBAi). This should be Zerbad, for zer-i bad, i.e. “ under the wind ”, leeward, the 
Persian translation, as Col. Yule informs mo, of the Malay Bawah angin, ” below 
the wind,” by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 
Sumatra. 

KhafI Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerbad with Khata. over both of which Tulu 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 

Page 93, note 6. 

jljTjTi I have since seen the spelling which brings us a step nearer to 

etymology. Yardq means ” supellcx ” ; and knrk means “ fur ”. 

Page 93, line 2, from below. 

Ahmadabad. The comma after Ahmadabad may be wrong. Abmadabad is often 
called Ahmadabad-i Gujrat. 


Page 94, line 17. 

^tyAs-i Naqsiiband. Wo know from the Tazkira of Tahir Nasrabadi that Ghiya? 
was born in Yazd. ” The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poet. Once he brought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which there 
was among other figures that of a bear between some trees, to Shah Abbas 
(1585-1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghivas 
said on the spur of the moment. 


” The gentleman looks chiefly at the bear. Each looks at his own likeness."' 
Bears in the East arc looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 

” A bear on the hW is an Avicenna," i.e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher, 
Nasrabadi quotes some of Ghivas’s verses. 
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Page 10(), nikldle. 

Cotton Cloths. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned by Abu 
Chaiitar was woven in Hawcli »Saharanpur. 

Siri Saf and Phirafi, in I )haranga,on, Khandesh. 

Gangiijal, in Sirkar Ghoraghat, Bengal. 

Mihrkul, in Alhlhabad, 

and Pachtoliya was mentioned on p. r>74, in conne.xion with Nur Jahan. 

Page 105, note 2. 

Adam-i HAPT-HAZAHr. I find that this expre.ssion is much older than Abu ’l-Ka/l’s time. 
Thus Zia^-w ’d-OIn liarani in his preface to the Tarthh-i (p. 5, 1. 0). states 

that the Khalifa ‘^Umar liveil seven thousand years after Adam. 

Page 107, note 8. 

Ashraf j^AN. A eorrecter and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p. 423. 
He died in 983, not 973. 

Page 108, note 3. 

JKhandan. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the TazkiroV* 1-AicJlya written by Khandan in 920 a. ii., and yet the 
'l-^Alayn gives 915 as the year of his death. 

I’age 110, note 3, line 4. 

Bechu. Though Bcchu is a common Hindustani name, there is litth' doulit that the 
correct name of the saint is Panehfi, or Panjfi, ndc p. 007. BadaonI (11, 54) gives 
as tdri^ of his death the w'ords reader to suhtraet tho 

middle letter (o)» 971 -2 = 909. Vide also my Kssay on “BadaonI and 

his Works”, Journal AuHttic Society of lieiujal, 1869, p. 1 18. 

Page 12.3, line 18. 

Sanoram. Akbar’s favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chitor. 

Page 129, lines 27 to p. 1.30, lino 2. 

The reader is requested to substitute the following : — 

Elephants arc found in the following places. In the Sfibah of Agrah, in the jungles 
of Bayawan and Narwar, as far as Barar ; in the Siibah of llahabad, in the confines of 
Paniiah, (Bhath) Ghora, Ratanpur, Nandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in thw Subah Af 
Malwah, in Handiah, Uchhod, Chanderl, Santwiis, Bijagarh, Raisin, ifoshangab&d, 
Ga^ha, and Hariagayh ; in the Subah of Bihar, about Rohtas and in .Jharkhand ; and 
in the Subah of Bengal, in Orlsa and in Satgan. Tho elephants from Prfhnali arc 
the best. 

Page 179, note 3. 

Sulayman Kararani reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 

Page 192, note I. 

Prince Murad was bom on the 3rd Muharrara, 978. Baddoni, II, 132. Vide below. 
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Page 203, middle, and note. 

In the Proceedings of the AsiaJtic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870 (p. 146), I have 
shown that the unclear words in Badaoni’s text are : — 

^ ^ 

“ the cunahula which is their time of mirth.'' 

By “ cunahula ” the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, etc., which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Labor. 

Page 281, line 8. 

The Sadr read the khutbah in the name of the new king, and thus the julus became 
a fact. fCh^dfi Khan, I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 

Pago 282, middle. 

Mawlana ‘^Abd“ ’l-BaqI. Vide p. 596, note 3. 

Page 321. 

Akbar’s Wives. For Raqiyah the diminutive form Ruqayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bai vide next note. 

Sultan Salima Begum. She is the daughter of Gulrul^ Begum, a daughter of 
Babar. Mirz^ Nur*! ’d-Dln Muhammad, GulruWs husband, was a Naqshbandi Khwaja. 

Oulrul^ Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrul^ Begum, who was 
the daughter of Mirza Kamran and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza {vide p. 516). 

Of other women in Akbar’s harem, I may mention (I) the daughter of Qazi ‘^Ti?a 
(p. 498); (2) an Armenian woman, Titzuk, p. 324. Vide also Keane’s Agra Guide, 
p. 38. (3) Oismiyah Banu, married by Akbar in the 19th year {Akharn., Ill, 94) ; (4) a 
daughter of ^ams« ’d-Din Chak {Akbarn., Ill, 659). 

Sultan Murad. Ho was married to a daughter of Mirza ‘^Aziz Koka (p. 343). Their 
child, Sultan Rustam, did not live long {Akbarn., Ill, 5.39, 552). 

Sultan Danyal. The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Jiimada I, 979, 
not the 10th ; but the MSS. continually confounded and His first wife 

was a daughter of Sultan Khwaja (p. 466), by whom he had a daughter of the name 
of Sa^iadat Banu Begum, who was born in 1000 {Akbarn., Ill, 613). 

Page 323. 

Jahangir’s Wives. An additional list was given on p. 533, note 1. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a daughter of Mubarak Chak of Kashmir; (2) a daughter of 
Husain Chak of Kashmir {Akbarn., Ill, 6.59) ; (3) another Kashmiri lady, mentioned 
inAA'&orii., Ill, 639. 

Page 329, middle. 

Death of Mirza Rustam. Thus the date is given in the Ma'dsir^ 'l-Vmard ; but from 
the Padishah nama (If, 302) we see that Mirzil Rustam died on, or a few days before, 
the 1st Rabi*^ I, 1052. The author adds a remark that “the manners {aw^^d^) of 
the Mirza did not correspond to his noble birth, which was perhaps due to the absence 
of nobility in his mother ”. 

Page 329, lino 4, from below. 

Qar.I Quilu Turks. The correct name is Qaraqoinlii. The Calcutta Chaj^t^ai 
Dictionary gives Qaraqfinilu. Vambery {History of Bokhara, p. 265, note) mentions 
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the Ustajlii, Shamlu, Nikallu, Haharlu, Zu ’l-Qadr, Kajar, and Afsliar, ns the principal 
Turkish tribes that were living in Transoauensia, on the southern shpre of the Caspian 
and in the west of Khurasan. Qariiqoinlu means “ tlio blaek slurp tribe". 

Page 3112, note 1. 

The eorrirt name of the plaee where Iburrun was tlefealed ih (Junru bur, ^ 

which lies S.E. of Jrdindhnr. The word leh the Pibl Indiea Edition 

of BadiijOnl gives, contains “ Phillaur ", wliich lies S.W. of Crinaehfir. 

Page 342. noti*. 

I do not think that Pir Muhammad came from the Sharwan mentioned in this note. 
It is more likely that he was a Shirwani Afi^.Tn. 

l*nge 343, note. 

This note has been corrected on p. 445. line 14, aiul p. 458. note. 

Page 348, line C. from below-. 

Zu’l-Qadu is the name of a Turkman tribe ; rule above. 

Page 3t>l, last line. 

Gooanda. Regarding the* correct date of the battle, rule p. 4(50, note 2. 

Pago 370. 

Touar Mal. The d/aV7.so“ l-ihnaru says that 'I’odaf .Mai was born at Labor. Put it is 
now- certain that Todaf Mai was born at I/diarpur, in Audh ; ri<le l^maalituju 
Asudic Society lietujnl, September, 1871, p. 178. 

Page 402, note 2. 

Miyan Kal. The note is to lx- caiu-elh'il. Mi^an Kal has been evplairual on p. 015, note 
Page 401, line 4. 

Yusuf Khan. Regarding his death, rule Tuzuk, j). 328. His son ^I/zat KJiaii is wrongly 
called in the Ribl. Indica Edition of the JYuhshahmrna (I, p. 302) ^U. o ^ 
His name was ’llah ; hence his title 

Page 412, line 1. 

Qasim Khan. I dare say the phrase “ Chamanarju lUiurasan ’’ merely means that 
ho was Governor of Kabul. • 

Page 413, line 24. 

Baqi Khan. He is often called “ Khan Pu(}I Khan ". 

Page 423, line 15. 

Mir BabCs. The spelling "Uigur" is now common; but in India the word is pro- 
nounced " Ighur ”. The query may be cancelled ; vide p. 488, note 1. 

Page 435, line 9. 

Dastam ^an. Varabery spells “ Dostum 
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Page 454, middle. 

Shay^ Fabid-i' Bukhari. That the name of Farid’s father was S«-yyid Ahmad-i 
BulAarT, may be seen from the short inscription on the “ BujAari Mosque ” in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shaykh Lad, at the cost of Farld-i Buldiarl, 
and bears the date 16th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Delmerick has sent mo the following inscription from Farid’s Jami*? Masjid 
in Farldabad : — 

ijii- ^ 3 

I” jii 

1. In the reign of Shah Nur^ 'd-Din, a king who is pious, just, and liberal, 

2. Murtaza Khan, the unique one (farld) of the age and faith, erected this religious 
building. 

3. He is honoured, powerful, generous, and liberal, a wirlhy descendant of the king 
of men [*?Alil. 

As Tariff of this lasting structure, the words Kliayr'* ’l-Biqa'’ issued from the pen. 
This gives 1014 a.h. 


jy •Ia 

^3^ 3^yr 3 ^3^3 >. 
A-U j\ fUJl ^ 


Page 468, middle. 

Khwaja Tahir Muhammad. He is mentioned as a Sijistanl on p. 528, among the 
Bat^shls. 


Page 476, note 1. 

Ma^^sum Khan-i Kabul!. This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the audacity 
to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I received, 
through Babu Rajcndrfilal Mitra, from Raja Pramatha Nath, Raja of Dlghaputi, 
Rajshahl. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village called Chatmohor, not 
very far from Dlghaputi. 

<1)1 al>- r ^"i)l _y l JjDLJI oJiJ' ^iaC-Vl -Iscw* ^r.l 

iS y dx ^ ^ d ^ 1*<*1 A^l'* 

1 1 <» j ^ Uj* 3 Al-" 

This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Sultan, the chief of Say y ids, 
Abu 'l-Fdlh Muhammad Khan — May Qod perpetuate his kingdom for ever, 0 Lord, 0 
Thou who remainest! by the high anl exalted J^an, KhAn Muhammad, son of Tui 
Muhammad Khan Qdqshdl, in the year 989. 

Tliis »vas, therefore, nearly tw'o years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Revolt (9th 7a Hajjah, 987) ; ride p. 486. 

Page 485, line 7. 

Sayyid Muhla.mmad. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 548. 

Page 499, line 27. 

StRAT. There is every probability that Sorath, and not Surat, is intended. 
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Page 506. 

The Gakkh4RS. Ynk pp. 544, 545. 

The places Pharwala and Dangali ( not Pangali) mentioned in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakkhar District, are noticcsi in K. 'IVrry’s Voyngt to 
East India (London, 1655, p. 88). “ Knhtres, the prineijuil Gities are c’alle<l Dekalee 

and Purhola ; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; dividetl it is from 
Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus ; it is the extremest part North under the MogoVa 
subjection.” 

Do Laet also gives the same passage. 

Page 512, line 1. 

Yakaq Khan. The correct name is, I believe, Ponui Khan. Vule Vamb^ry’s 
Bokhara y p. 153. 


Page 552, middle. 

Kuch Haju. Regarding Kfich Haju and Kuch Bihar and Miikarram Khan, vuh my 
article on these countries in Journal Asiahe ISociely Jkngal for 1872, p. 54. 

Pago 553, lino 5. 

Ghaznin Khan, of Jalor. 

” The Pahliinpur family is of Afg^ian origin, belonging to the Lohaiii tribe, and, it 
is said, occupied Bihar in the reign of Humayun. They subseqiu'ntly took service 
with the king of Dihll; and from Akbar Sluih, in A.n. 1597, Ghaznin Khan, the chief, 
obtained the title of Dlwan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion of Afghan tribes ; 
for his services on this oc(Uision, ho was also rewarded with tlie government of Labor. 
In A.H. 1682, Fatli Khan Dlwan received the provinces of .Ifilor, iSaiiclior, Pahiunpur, 
and Disah from Awrangzib. Fath Khan die<l in 1088, leaving an (uily son, Pir Khan, 
who was supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kama) Khan, who, suhsi quently, being 
unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rat hors of Marwar, was compelled, 
in A.D. 1698, to quit the country [.lalor), and retire with his family and dependents to 
Pahiunpur, where the family has remained ever since.- tSehriions^ Homhay Government 
Records, No. XXV.— New Series, p. 15. 

Page 591, line 27. 

^Ali Quli Beg Istajlu. Vambery spells Ustajlu, which is the name of a Turkish tribe ; 
vide p. 687. 



ERRATA TO THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 
A*iN-I AKBARl. 


Page 28, line 

18 from 

top, 

for Maulana Ma^qud 

read Maulana Maqgud. 

„ 281, „ 

9 

bottom, 

„ p. 256, note 

„ p. 266, note. 

„ 286, „ 

3n. „ 

bottom, 

„ vide p. 183, note 2 

„ mWe p. 192, note 3. 

293. „ 

1 

top. 

„ Qur (p. 110) 

„ Qwr(p. 116). 

„ 320, „ 

17 

bottom, 

„ Mirza ShahurjA 

„ Mirza Shahrul^. 

„ 333, lines 27, 30 „ 

top, 

„ ^Ab(l“ ’1-Fatb 

„ Abu ’l-Fath. 

„ 380, line 

18 

top. 

„ vide p. 356 

„ vide p. 383. 

„ 390, „ 

14 

bottom, 

„ Bkakhar 

„ Bhakkar. 

M 402, „ 

20 

top. 

„ Mandi Qasim Khan 

„ Malidi Qasim Khan. 

» 405, „ 

19 

top. 

„ p. 365, note 2 

„ p. 394, note 1. 

o 

00 

7 

top, 

„ Khawja Sultan ^Al! 

„ Khwaja Sultan ‘^Ali. 

„ 413, „ 

6 

bottom, 

„ p. 371, note 2 

„ p. 402, note 1. 

„ 449, 

3 

bottom. 

,, Baha**’I-Din 

,, Baha'^’d-Din. 

M 606, „ 

12 

top. 

„ Jalala TarikI, p. 441 

„ Jalala TarikI, p. 442. 

„ 507. „ 

19 

bottom, 

„ p. 320 

„ p. 336. 

» 526. „ 

18 

top. 

„ Hiisam^ ’d-Din 

„ Hiisamu ’d-T)In. 

» 532, „ 

11 

top. 

„ Tagnial 

„ Jagmal. 

M 534, „ 

16 

bottom. 

„ Murabadad 

„ Muradabad. 

„ 539, 

17 

top, 

„ Dodavarl 

„ Godavari. 

» 642, „ 

30 

top, 

„ ‘^Abu’l-Qildir 

„ ‘^Abd'* ’l-Qadir. 

„ 543. „ 

7 „ 

top. 

,, Arjum Singh 

,, Arjun Sjngli. 

» 643. „ 

9 „ 

top. 

„ 246. Sakat Singh 

„ 256. Sakat Singh {vide 





line 17, p. 551). 

„ 573, lines 5, 6 „ 

bottom. 

„ p. 309 

„ p. 321. 

„ 612, line 

7 „ 

bottom. 

„ No. 234, p. 480 

„ No. 234, p. 537. 

» 614, „ 

18 

bottom. 

„ vide p. 172 

„ vide p. 181. 

„ 615, „ 

7 

bottom. 

„ vide p. 159, note 

„ vide p. 167, note. 

M 642. „ 

5 n. „ 

bottom. 

„ pp. 334, 528 

„ pp. 354, 596. 

660. „ 

6 

bottom, 

„ Sharlf-i Amuli, pp. 





176, 452 

„ Sharlf-i Amuli, pp. 





185, 502. 

» 670, „ 

18 n. „ 

bottom. 

„ isthildl 

„ isiihldl. 

» 672, „ 

17 

bottom, 

„ vide above, p. 353 

„ vide above, p. 376. 

„ 682, „ 

17 n. „ 

bottom. 

„ Najiri, p. 549 

., Naziri, p. 649. 
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INDEX TO THE FIRST VOLUME 


01' THK 

AMN-1 AKRARi 


[The numbers refer to the |'ng« s ; n. moans “footnote”. \\’hen nami'.s oceur twice 
or several times on a page. tli«\\ ha\e been entered only ome in the Index. 

The geogiapliical names form a .separate Index. j 


A BABAKR, son of Balifidur Khan 
Qurbegl, 50."). 

‘'Abbas-i Safawi, Slulli, converts people 
to Shi^isni, 41)4 ; 503, 504, 073 n. 

Abdal Chak, 535. 

Abdiils, the forty, 200, 200 n. 

Abdar Kliana. 57. 

•^Abdi Kor, 538. 

‘^Abdl of Ni.shapur, a kiitib, 108. 

‘?Abd“ ’1 ‘^AII Tarkhan, Mirz.l, 381). 

^Abd“ ’1 ‘’A/.Im, rule Sultan ]<h\\aja. 

‘JAbdu ’l-^^Aziz, a katib, 101). ; 

‘^Abd'* T-^^Aziz, of Dihli, 007. 

‘JAbdii ’1-Baqi, Sadr, 282, 51)0, 010. j 

‘’Abd“ ’I-Bari, l^waja, 571, 570. | 

^Abd'* ’I-dhafTar, of Dihli, 454. ; 

‘^Abd'* ’I-Dhaffir. Mirza, 345. 

‘iAlxl^* ’l-Dhafur, Shayl^, 007. I 

‘?Abd“ ’l-(»hani, Shaykh, 010. 

^Abd“ ’1-Haqq, of Sabzwar, 107. | 

‘?Abd“ ’1-Hay, Mir <?Adl, 522, 525, 530 , 

. (No. 230). 

‘^Abdu ’1-Hay, name of .several katibs, | 
107, 109. I 

*’Abd'* ’1-Karini, a kfitib, 109. , 

‘lAbd'* ’l-Karim Sindhi Amir Khan, 520, j 
527. : 

^Abd“ ’l-Klialiq Khawafl. 495. 

‘^Abd“ ’llah-i Ashpaz, 107. 

^Abd“ ’llah-i SayrafT, Khwaja, 107. ' 

Ubdu ’llah Khan Barha, 428. i 

‘lAbd" ’llah Khan Firuz-jang, 551, 556, , 

565, 568, 577 n., 578. i 


‘^Abd" Ml.di Khan Muj;liul. 322, 432 
(No. 70). 

‘^Abd'* 'lirdi Khan, Say\id, 309 n.. 518 
(No. 189). 

‘^Abd" ’llah Khan Tzbak, 337 (No. 14), 
401, 108. 518. 

‘^Abd'‘ ’llrdi Klu 'in Tzbak, king of 
Ihikhar.'i, 152. 522. 

‘^Abd" 'll.lli, KJjuaja. K]iuajagan Khwaja, 
107. 

‘^Abd" 'llah, Miwaja, son of Jxhwaja 
<^Abd« ’l-batif, 407 (No. 109). 

‘'.Mxl" ’llah Marwarid, K_b\vaja, 590, 
053 n. 

•^AIxD ’Ihih, Mir, 109; a singer, 082. 

‘^Abd’* ’Hall, Mirz.l, n<li’ Sardar Kli aii. 

‘-Abd’* 'll.'di Saifaiaz lyb ui, 551 (.No. 257). 

‘^Abd’* ’llah, Sliaykb, son of Muhammad 
(Hiawij, .509. 

^Abd'> ’lirdi, .son of Nizam Murtaifa. 
Khrin, .523. 

^Abd" ’lirdi, .son of Sa'^id KJjan, 519. 

‘^Abd" ’lirdi, Sultan of Kasli^'^r. 339, ‘.'ll 1.‘ 

‘^Ab«l** ’Ibili Sultanpuri, , 014 ; vide 
Makhdum'^ ’l-.Mulk. 

‘?Abd» ’1-Latif, Mir, of Qa/.win, f90, 615. 

•^Abd" 'l-Datif, Mirza, 345. 

‘^Abd’* ’1-batif, son of \aqib Khan. 498. 

‘^Alxlul majid, ude .Asaf Kluln. 

‘^Abd“ ’l-.Mabk dm Marvsan, 37, 

Ubd« ’1-Matlab Khan, 441 (No. 83). 

‘^Abd** ’l-.Mumin, Mir, 589 (No. 374). 

‘^Abd“ ’l-Muqtadir, 523. 


G91 
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^Abd*^ ’1-Qadir Akhund, 542, 615. 

‘^Abd*^ ’l-Qadir Badaoni, vide Badaoni. 

^Abd“ M-Qadir, Mawlana, 614. 

•^Abd*^ ’1-Qadir Sirhindl, 614. 

^Abd“ ’1-Qadu-i Jilaiii, 440. 

^Abd“ ’l-Qasim Namakin, 456 n., 525 
(No. 199). 

•^Abd'* ’1-Quddus, of Gango, 607, 615. 

‘^Abd** ’1-Sami, QazT, 615. 

^Abd“ ’1-Wahhab Bukhari, Sayyid, 434. 

^Abd** ’1-Wahhab, Shayl^, 616. 

^Abd“ ’1-Wahid, Sayyid, 585 (No. 364). 

^Ahd'^ U-Wahid, Shaykh, 616. 

^Abd“ ’1-Wa9i, 322. 

‘^Abd" ’n-Nabi, Sadr, 177, 182, 186, 195, 
197, 279, 281, 282, 283,. 284, 549, 
615, 616. 

^Abd** ’r-llahiin-i KhalCilu a katib, 107. 

^Abd" ’r-Rahim Khar. 4.56 n., 505. 

^Abd“ ’r-Ral.iim, of Khwarizm, a katib, 
109. 

^Abd” ’r-Rahim, of Jiakhnau, Shayl^, 
360, 524 (No. 197). 

^^Abd'* ’r-llal.iim, Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

^Abd'* ’r-Rahim Mirzil Khan Khanan, 
vide Khan Khanan. 

^Abd'^ ’r-Rahirn, son of Qa«-im Khan. 401. 

‘^Abd** ’r-Raliman Didday, 517 (No. 186), 
582. 

^Abd^ ’r-Rahman, Mirzii, 517 (No. 183). 

‘'Abd“ ’r-Rahman Sur, 395 n., 416 n. 

‘^Abdu ’r- Rashid, king of Kashghar, 512, 
512 n. 

^Abd« ’r-Razzaq Samyam” ’d-Dawla, 
494 n. 

^Abd'* ’r-Razzaq, Mir, of Gilan, 468, 526, 
527. 

*'Abd“ ’s-Salani, Mawlana, 614. 

^Abd'* ’s-Snlam Payami, 670, 

^Abd'* ’s-Salam, son of MuW.zam Kliiln, 
.588 n. 

‘^Ahd“ ’^-Saniad, a katib, 109, 

^Abd^ ’.sh-Shahid, Khwaja, 466, 608. 

^Abd“ ’^-Sarnad, Khwaja, of Kashiin, 
584 (No. 353). 

^Abdu ’iji-Samad, Khwaja. Shirinqalam, 
114, 5.54 (No. 266). 

‘^Abd'* ’sh-Shukur, Mulla, 198. 

^Abd“ 8-Subhan Diilday, 582 (No. 349). 

^Abd“ ’s-Subban, Mirza, 578. 


Abhang Khan. 357 n. 

Aboriginal races, 241, 262 ; vide Tribes. 

Abu Ls-liaq Firang, ShayjA,' 608. 

Abu Is-haq, Sayyid, 486, 590 (No. 384). 

Abu ’1-Baqa, 519. 

Abu ’1-Baqa, Amir Khan. 526. 

Abu ’1-Farah, Sayyid, of VVasit, 425, 428. 

Abu ’1-Fath Beg, 333, 551. 

Abu ’1-Fath Gujrati, ShaylA, 616. 

Abu ’1-Fatb, Hakim, 184, 216, 368, 440, 
468 (No. 112), 469, 612, 639 n., 
644 n., 656. 

Abu ’1-Fatb Khan, son of Sha^^ista Khan. 
575, 576. 

Abu ’1-F’ath, son of Fazil Beg, 333, 493, 
542, 542 n. 

Abu ’1-Fath, son of Muj^^affar Mugful, 
576 (No. 323). 

Abu ’1-Fattab Atalki, 562 (294). 

Abu ’1-Fayz, Fayzi, 548 ; vide Fayzi. 

Abu ’1-Fazl, author of the A*'in, 176, 177, 
178, 183, 184, 196, 197 n., 203, 204, 
213 n., 218, 220, 422, 488, 490, 
553 n. 

Abu ’l-Fazl of Kilzarun, Khatib, .549. 

Abu ’1-Fazl, son of the Mir "^Adl, .548. 

Abu ’1-Hasan, Khwaja, 345 ; vide A$af 
Khan. 

Abu ’1-Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
<^Adi, 585 (No. 383). 

Abu ’1-Husayn, 408. 

Abu ’l-Khayr M^in, 526, 527. 

Abu ’1-Ma*'ali, son of the Mir ‘^Adl, .563 
(No. 297) ; vide Shah Abu’l-Mu'^ali. 

Abu ’1-Mubammad, 569. 

Abu ’bMu^.affar, Mir, 424. 

Abu ’1-Mu7^affar, son of Ashraf Khan. 
542 (No. 240). 

‘?Abu ’l-Qasim, brother of ‘^Abu ’1-Qadir 
Aj^und, 542 (No. 242). 

Abu ’l-Qasim, Governor of Gwaliyar, 330. 

Abu ’1-Qasira, Mir, of Nishapur, 593 
(No. 398). 

Abu ’l-Qasim, of Werkopa^i, 677 n., 
678 n. 

Abu ’1-Qa.sim, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
<?Adl, 548 (No*. 251). 

Abu ’1-Wafa, Mir, 526. 

Abu Na?r, of Farah, 43 n. 

Abu Rayban, quoted, 44. 
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Abu Sa*^id Mirza, Sultan, 331, 339. 

Abu Sawafi Mirza, son of Sultan 

Husajui Mirza, 327, 328, 555 (No. 
271). 

Abu Sa'^Id, Sultan of Kashgar, 512, 513. 
Abu Talib Shil^ista Khun. 575, 579. 

Abu Talib, son of Munis Khan. 459. 

Abu Talib, son of Sha^ista Khan. 575, 
576. 

Abu Turab, Mir, Gujrati, 415, 569. 

Abwabw ’l-rniil, revenue accounts, 270. 
accounts, how kept, 14 ; how divided, 
270. : 

Achhe, Shaykh, 588 n. 

Adam Barha, Sayyid, 427, 588 n. i 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 338, 506, 507, , 

508, 544. 

Adam, the first man, called Haft-hazari, 

105 n. 

Adham, Khan, son of Mahum Anga, 274, 
340 (No. 19). I 

Adham, Mir, 486. j 

Adhan, Shaykh, 607. 

Adhela, a coin, 32. i 

^Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhainmad-i 
Qalati, 478 (No. 125). 

^Adil Shah, 520, 520 n. 

‘’Adl-gutka, a coin, 31. 
admiralty, 289. 
admission to court, 165. 
advances to officers, 275. 

Adwand, of Orisa, 594 (No. 413). 

Afghans, their last stand under ‘^U.^man 
Lohani, 586, 587 ; their character, 
436, 583. 

Aflatun Mirza, 372. 

Afrasiyab, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, 408. 

Afridis, 578. i 

Afshar, 687 j 

Aftabi, 30. j 

Aftabgir, a royal ensign, 52. j 

Af^al Khan. 674 n. | 

Af?al Khan, Khwaja Sultan ‘■Ali, 408 I 
(No. 56). j 

agaVy vide Aloes. 

Agate, vide babag^uri. i 

Ag^ia Khizr Nahawandi, 672 n. 

Agjia Mufiammad Na*!, 682 n. j 

Ajjiia Mubammad Tahir Wa^li, 576. I 


Agha Mulla, 557. 558. 572, 572 n. 

Aj^fi Mulla Dawatdar, 398, 451, 558. 

Agha Mulla Qazwini, .589 (No. 376). 

Agingir, or tirepot, 50. 

Abadis, 20. 20 n., 170, 170 n., 241, 259; 
undiT Jahangir, 605. 

Ahmu'hiui, a metal, 41. 

Alidad, 571. 

Ahl-i jnmd^at, 191 n. 

Ahmad Harha, Sayyid, 300, 417 (No. 91). 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, .501, 518 (No. 191), 
589. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, brother ofNur Jah&n, 
576. 

Ahmad Beg, Mirza, 398. 

Alimad Bukhari, Sayyid, 4.50. 

Ahniadi Fayyn:f-, Shaykh, 616. 

Ahmad Khan Niyazi, 511 n., .542. 

Ahmad Kha((u, Shaykh, 570, .570 n. 

Ahmad Lodi, 569. 

Ahmad, Mir Munshi, 486. 

Ahmad, Midia, of Thalhah, 112, 113,216. 

Alimad CJasim Koka, .564 (No. 307). 

Alimail, Sayyid, .568. 

Ahmad Shah, Haziy'i ’1-Miilk, of Gujrtlt, 
419. 

Ahmad, Sliay]^, 614. 

Alimad, Sliaykh, a kfitib, 106. 

Ahmad, SluuKh, son of ‘JAbd“ ’l-Qiiddus, 
61.5. 

Al.imad, .ShayUi, son of Salim Chishtl 
Sikriwrd, 530 (No. 210). 

Ahmad Sufi, 218, 219. 

Ahmad, Sultan of (hijrat, 569. 

Ahrar, l^waja, 407, 608. 

aiimq, ride uijhx'k/. 

^Ajd^ibi, a tent, .56. 

Akiis-diya, 49, 52, 52 n. 

Akbar, Emp<‘ror, wlien born, 64 n.j his, 
miraculous birth, 219,* 415; his full 
name, 196; his motlfer, 352, 353, 
354 ; his nurses, vide Mjilmm Anaga, 
Picha Jan Anag.i, .Ji Ji Anaga ; his 
attachment to relatives, .341, 342, 
313; his ehildrcii, 321 ; his wives, 
181, 321, 322, 686 ; his brothers, vide 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza and Mlrzft 
Ibrahim, .594 ; his character and 
how he spends his time, 162, 163, 
164 ; abhors cruelty, 141 n. ; regards 
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the performance of his duty an act of 
worship, 11 ; enters into details, 

254 ; is a good physiognomist, 

248 n. ; believes in lucky days, 

97 n. ; is “ lucky ”, 254 ; is musical, 

53, 54 ; is witty, 471 ; shows himself 
to the people, 164 ; how he dines, 60, 

61 ; invents new names, 47, 61, 62, 

68, 69, 96, 110, 135, 136, 147 n. ; is 
fond of fruit, 68 ; dislikes meat, 

64 ; abstains from it, 164 ; wears 
woollen stuffs like 8ufrs, 96 ; likes 
only certain books, 110; is fond of 
painting, 113, 114, 115 ; of elephants 
and trained leopards, 138, 399 ; likes 
to see spiders light, 308 ; does not 
hunt on Fridays, 300 ; invents a 
carriage, 285 ; and a wheel for 
cleaning guns, 122; his favourite 
gun Sangram, 123, 685 ; invents 
elephant gear, 134, 135; improves 
his army, 242 ; introduces the brand, 
or the Diujh o MahallhL&w^ 242, 243, 
343, 314, 660 n, ; improves guns, 

119, 120; his forced march from 
Agra to Gujrat, 342, 458 n., 480 n. ; | 

his religion, 51 ; is the spiritual 
guide of his people, 170; perforins 
miracles, 174, 294, 297 ; is the 
representative of God, 197 ; is king 
by Divine Right, Preface, 3 ; 
abolishes the jazya, 198 ; interdicts 
beef, 202 ; orders the court kts to 
shave off their beards, 202, 609 n. ; 
looks upon dogs and pigs as clean, 
203; abolishes the Hijrah, 204; i 
hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 

215 ; dislikes the names “ Muham- 
mad ” and ” Al.imad ”, 382 n. ; 

makes the Mullas drink wine, 207, 

522 ; caOs a Zoroastrian priest from 
Persia, 220 ; keeps Pars! feasts, 

286 ; discourages circumcision and 
the rite of 8ali, 216, 217 ; saves a ; 
Sati, 472 ; hates the learned and I 

drives them from court, 181, 200, | 

201 ; resumes their grants of land, i 
278, 279, 280, 281 ; his views on ! 
marriage, 287, 288 ; and on educa- i 
tion, 288, 289 ; fixes the age for j 


marriage, 204 ; worships fire and 
the sun, 51, 210, 211, 212 ; founds a 
new sect, 174 ; admits 'pupils to it 
by ceremony, 212 {vide Divine 
Faith) ; is opposed for his religious 
opinions, 439 ; especially by ‘^Abd" 
’llah of Turan, 522 ; is called a God, 
632 ; forces courtiers to prostrate 
themselves before him, vide sijdah ; 
his last illness, 521 ; day of his 
death, 222 n. ; is buried at Sikan- 
drah, 220. 

Akbnrtuiim, Lucknow edition of, 481 n., 
543 n. 

Akbar Qull Sultan, 544, 545. 

dkhta, meaning of, 477 n. 

A^tacMs, an officer over horses, 145. 

Al-i Muzaffar, a dynasty, 494. 

(tideha, a stuff, ride alcha. 

A^ld Hazrat, a title*, 358 n. 

A^Id Khdqdn. a title, 358 n. 

^Alam, a royal standard, 52. 

‘^illam Barha, Sayyid, 427, 431 n. 

A^lam Kribnli, Miilla, 167 n., 615. 

‘^Alam Lodi, 569. 

‘’Ala*'“ ’d-Dayilah. Mirza, 572. 

‘^Ala*’“ ’d-DIn Rirati, a kiitib, 108. 

‘^Ala^u ’d-Din Islam Khan, .552, 586, 587. 

^Alil^w ’d-l)in Khilji, his coins, 18; his 
army reforms, 252 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 281, 396 n., 512 n., 
.550 n. 

‘^Ala*’“ ’d-Din l^wilfl, Khwaja. 464. 

Ala*"” ’d-Din Lari, 609. 

‘^Ala*» 'd-Din Maj/^ub, 608. 

‘^Alil'^u ’d-Din, Mirza, 588. 

‘’Ahi*^'* 1-Mulk, of Lar, 670 n. 

‘^Ala*^“ I’Mulk, Mir, of Tirmiz, .339. 

alcha, a melon, 68 ; a stuff, 97, 97 n. 

Alexander the Great (Sikandar), 367, 623. 

^AVi, Mir, a katib, 108, 109. 

•^Ali, Mir, Sayyid .Juda^i, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poet, 114, 660; — , a 
musician, 682 ; — , of Qnm, 667. 

‘^Ali, Qazi, 370. 

‘^Ali, the Khalifah. 105. 

^Ali Ahmad, the engraver, 22, 28, 54, 55. 

‘^Ali Akbar, Mir, 415 (No. 62). 

‘•Ali Akbar Tashbihi, Mir, 596 n. 

‘^Ali A^giiar, Mirza, 4.54. 
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^Ali Beg Akbarshahi, Mlrza, 530. 

*^Ali Beg <?Alamshahi, Mirza. 538 (237). 

^Ali Chaina^i, a katib, 100. 

■‘^All Dost Khan. 602, 602 n. 

Alif Khan (jujratl, 410. 

^Ali ibn llilal, a caligraphis^t, 106. 

^Ali Khiin Chak, 534. 

*^Ali Khan. Baja, of Khiindes. 345, 356. 

^Ali Mardan llahadiir, .556 (No. 273). 

‘^Ali Mubanirnad A.*!]), .551 (No. 358). I 
‘^Ali Quli, ride Khan Zainan. 

‘’All Qnli Beg l.stajlfi, Slu*r Afkan Khan. 

501 (No. .304), 680. i 

■‘^Ali Quli Khan Indarribi, 478 (No. 124). 

^Ali Bi\v, of little 'Fibbat, 323, 520, 676. 

^Ali Sher, Mir, 107 n., 108, 108 n., 360. 

Uli Shukr Heg, 329, .3,30. 

'^(ilLdicn, a melon, (>8. 

‘^Ali Var, 448. 

Allah Hakhsh Sadr, 482. 

Allah Quli, 514, 545. 

Allah Yar Khan. .560. 

alms, paid at eourt, 14, 276, 277. 

aloes, wood of aloes, 85. i 

aloni, 26, 27. 

alphabets, 104, 105 n. J 

Alqas Mirza, Safawi, 328. 

Alton Qulij, .561 (No. 200). | 

Ainan'* ’Jl.lh, son of Sa}f Khan Koka, 

■ 584 (No. .356). , 

Ainbii Khan (’hak Ka.shiniri, .520, 520 n., 
557. 

^ambar, 83. 

‘'Ainbar, Malik, 3.50, 360, 1.53. ■ 

Amin Khan (Ihori, 581. 

Amin Bazi, hUiwaja, 572, 576. 

Amin“ ’d-l)In Jnju, Mir, 501. 

Amir Bi’g I’ayrawi, 670. 

Amir Chan ban, 331. 

Amir Haydar, of Belgram, 331 n. 

Amir Khan. 526, ,527. 

Amir Khan, Sayyid, 404 n. 

Amir Khan Moghul Beg, 404. I 

Amir Khinsraw Khan. .324, 325, 330. 

Amir Khiisrawi. Say > id, 661 n. 

Amir Maiifiiur, a katib, 107. | 

Amir Qazi Asiri, 668. 

Amir^ 'l-umard, a title, 250, 3.5.3. ! 

Amr Singh, or Arnra, Kami, 364, 40.5, .585. 
Ainr Singh, of Idar, 3,53. I 


Amr Singh Baghcla, 446. 

Amr Singh Sisoili\a, 460. 

Amri, a poet, 678 n. • 

Anir“ 'Hall. Mirza, 361. 
ainulet.s, ,571. 

amu.sements at eourt, .308, 316. 

Anand Singh Kaehhwaha, 461. 
amvja, or nurse, .341. 

A/iia, 220, 2.30, 231. 

A nisi, a jioi't, 648, 648 n. 

Anis» M-Din, vide Mihtar KhTtii. 

Anup Singh Baghehi, 4 16. 

Anwar Mirza, 31.5. 

‘’Aipi^id-i Na.safi, tith' of a book, .300 n. 
Aqd. Mirza, son of Mii/a ‘^Isa 'rarkhiin, 
3‘>2 n. 

‘’Aipl Ihisaui .Mirza, 51.3, 51 1. 

(K/ta^, or j(ujir, 2(i6. 26t) n. 

‘^Arab Bahiulur. 108, .377, 438, 1.50, 472, 
401, .537. 

‘^Arab.shrdi. Mir, 6.31 n. 

^ Arafat a ^ Ararat, a 'I'a/kira, .584. 

Aram Banfi Begum, Akbar's daughter, 
321. 

aibdh, meaning, f).33 n. 

Arhdb^^ 't-tahairil, household (‘vpiuiscB, 
270. 

arehiTs, 261. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian priesl, 220, 220 n. 
Ardsher Kfibuli, 515). 

Arghun, a elan, ,380, 301. 

Arghfin of Kabul, a kalib, 106. 

Art^fin Khan, 385). 

‘’Aiif Beg Shaykh ‘^Cmari, .50.5. 

Arjun Singh, 54.3 (No. 214). 

Arlat, a <lan, .531, 571. 
armourers, 1 15). 

armours, kinds of, 117, 118, JIO. 
arms, list of, 1 1(>. 

army, .strength of Aklair's army,* ^41;' 

254, 2.56 ; of Shahjahan, 2.55. 

Arqfin, ‘’Abd'* ’llali, a katib, J07. 
arrai'k, 74. • 

arsenal, the im|xrial, 115. 

Ar.stan, a poet, 678. 

Arzani Begum, .321. 

^ar^-ivameha'<, 273. 

Asail Beg, son of f^an Daw run Shah, 
410. 

Asad Khan, Shuja^^-i Kabuli, 476 n. 
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Asad Khan, son of Qutlugh Qadam Khan. 
478. 

Asad Khan Turkman, 415. 

*?A 9 ad“ ’d-Dawla, Mir Jamal“’ d-DIn 
Husayn, 500. 

Asad^ ’llah Khan, of Tabriz, 471 (No. 
116). 

Asad** ’llah, Mirza, 588. 

Asad** ’llah, son of 8hcr Khwaja. 511. 
Asad** ’llah Turkman, 415, 472. 

A?afi, a poet, 652 n., 667 n., 670 n. 
Asaf-jah, 575. 

Aijaf Khan. Agaf** ’d-DhwIa, Asaf-jah, 
398, 399. 

Asaf Khan (1), ‘^Abd** ’1-Majid, 251, 349, 
372, 395, 396. 

A^af Khan (II), Ohiyag’* ’d-Din ‘^Ali, 451, 
479 (No. 126), 575. 

Asaf Khan (III), Ja'^far Beg, 219, 323, 
324, 451 (No. 98), 519, 58.3, 643. 

Asaf Khan (IV), Yarnin** ’d-l)awla, 
Mirza Abu ’1-lIasan, .575, .576. 

Afjalat Khan Lodi, 568. 
ashl^ar, 25. 

Ashki, a poet, 660 n., 667. 

Ashraf, a poet, 424. 

Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad 
A.^ghar, 107, 107 n., 423 (No. 74). 
Ashraf Khwaja, 576 (No. 320). 
askf, a coin, 32. 

ash(.dk(it, a metallic composition, 42. 
ashfsidd, a coin, 31. 

Asiri, of Ray, 668. 

Askaran Kachhwaha, 475, .509, 600. 
‘^Askari Mirza, brother of Humayun, 
334, 372, 489. 

‘JAskari Mirza, son of Ja^^far Beg, 454. 
Asl-i Jam^^-i Tfimar, 377. 

^Asmat-i AnhiyCi, title of a book, 614. 
asrqr i maktum, title of a book, 638 n. 
assaying, mode of, 22. 
assessment, dnder Bayram Khan. 373 ; 
under Muz^aflfar Khan, 373 ; under 
Todar Mai, 377, 475; of Kashmir, 
370, 452 ; of Afghanistan, 409. 
Aswatl, Mawlana, 682 n. 
atalig, an office, 330, 333, 339, 346, 351, 
354, 355, 357, 371, 383, 383 n., 388, 
389, 416, 439, 452, 453. 
atbegi, master of the horse, 145, 477 n. 


AtgaKhan, Shams** ’d-Din Mul;iammad, 
274, 337 (No. 15), 338. 

Atharban, a Sanskrit work, 1,11, 111 n. 
ath-khaniba, a tent, 56. 

<?Atiq, 594. 
atkal, 229, 230. 

Atku Timur, 389. 
a/mo, a coin, 29. 

*^atr, rose water, 574. 
aviary, the imperial, 307. 

Awji Mullii, 663 n. 

Awlad Husayn, 535. 
awjany, or throne, 52. 

Awrangzeb, 358 n. ; abolishes music, 
682 n.; 683. 

A wans, a tribe, 507 n. 
awara-nm'ls, 261. 

^Atvurif^ 'l-Ma^drif, title of a book, 
479. 

^Aifdr Danish, a book by Abu ’1-Fazl, 
112, 112n. 

Ayal^ 'l-ktim, name of a verse in the 
Qor*’an, 177. 

Ayaz, slave of Mahmud of Ghazni, 636 n. 
Ayima.s, tenures, 283, 284. 

‘^Ayisha, Mubammad’.s wife, 206 n., 
213 n. 

*^Ayn Khan Dakliini, .539. 

*^AyshI, Mawlanii, 109. 

A^^zam Khan, vide Khan-i A’^gam. 
azjar^ ''t-tjb, a perfume, 87. 

Azhar, Mawlana, a katib, 108. 

Azhdar Khan Dakhini, 539. 

^Aziz, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 568. 
‘^Aziz Kabuli, Mirza, 476 n. 

^Azlz Koka, vide Khan-i A*’gam. 

‘JAzIz** ’llah, Mir, 404. 

^Azlz** ’llah, Mir Turbati, 595. 

‘^A^mat, Lodi, 568. 


B ABA Agha. 353. 

Biiba Balas, 608. 

Baba Beg, 450. 
bdbdghurf, or agate, 36, 683. 

Baba Hasan Abdal, a saint, 580. 

Baba Khan Qaqshal, 375, 399 n., 400 ; 

dies, 377. 

Baba Kipur, 608. 

Baba Quehin, 493. 
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Babar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
93; his Memoirs, 112, 355; 325, 
390, 463, 512, 686. 

babashayj^i, a kind of melon, 68, 590. 
Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint, 578. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 676. 

Babd Zambur, 355, 387. 

Babu Mankll, 4(X), 528 (Xo. 202). 
babul, wood, 23 n., 25, 73. 

Babus, Mir, 423 (No. 73), 488 n., 687. 
Badal^shls, their character, .504. 

Badan Singh Bhada\iriya, 547. 

Badaoni, the historian, llOn., llln., 
177, 271, 402, 481, 485, .531, 617, 
652 n. 

bddhijan, 62, 62 n. 
badl^^ 'l-baya)), title of a hook, 617. 
Badi^u ’z-Zarnan, Mirza, Shahnawaz 
Khan. 527 n. 

Badi*^^ ’z-Zamdn, Mirza, son of Agha 
Mulla, 398, 451. 

Badi*^’* ’z-Zaman, QazwInT, 451. 

Badi^^u ’z-Zaman, son of Mirza ShahnijA 
lladakhshi, 326. 

Badi*^*^ ’z-Zainan Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 389, 390. 
bdilla (brocade), 574. 

Badr-i ‘^Alam, Mir, 522. 

Badr, Sayyid, 458. 

Bad Singh Bhaduriya, 547 n. 
ba(jhli, a dirham, 37. 

Bahadur, conferred as title, 360. 

Bahadur Dhanturi, .591. 

Bahadur Gohlot, ,564 (No. 308). 

Bahadur Khan (No. 87) ; vide Muham- 
mad A^ghar and Bahar Khan. 
Bahadur Khan. Muhammad Sa^’id Shay- 
bani, 347, .349, 395, 397, 413, 414. 
l^tthadur Khan Gilani, .556. 

Bahadur Khan Qurdar, .555 (No. 269). 
Bahadur, Sultan, of Gujrat, 372, 680 n. 
Bahar Begam, daughter of Jahangir, 322. 
Baharlu tribe, 329, 387, 687. 

Baha*?" ’d-Din Karabu, 535. 

Baha<?« ’d-Din Mufti, 616. 

Baha‘'“ ’d-Din Zakariya, of Multan, 436. 
Bahau d’-Din Mijzub, of Bada,on, 449. 
bahla, 15, 15 n. 

Bahmanyar, 575, 576. 

Bahrara, son of Sharasi, 499. 


I Bahrain MirzH, Safawi, 328. 

I Bahrain Quli, a musician, 682. 

I Bahrain Saqcja, a po«‘ts 651, 651 n. 

1 Bairi Srd, brother of Gajpati, of Bihar, 
5.58 n. 

I Bnizawi, a Qonln commentator, 614. 

j Bakhshi Banu Begum, 339. 

j Bakhshis, of Akbar’s reign, .595. 
j Bakhshu, a singer, 6S0 n. 

! Bakhtulr, a elan of .lalesar, -lOO. 
i Bal^t\ar Beg Gurd, 529 (No. 204). 
j Bakhya Anaga, 435. 

j Baland Akbtar, 324. 

j Balbhadr Bntbor, 563 (No. 296). 

Baldhadr, Kay <4 Lakbinprir, 369. 

' Balinas, the philosophi'r, 622 n. 

I Billju Qulij, .562. 

I Baltu Kb»n, 5,30 (No. 207). 

; Baluchis, 385,388, 134. 

1 bamboo, price of, 234. 

j ban, 19, 20. 

I banaih, 262. 

i Banda ‘’Ali Maydani, .560 (No. 284). 
j Banda ‘^Ali ()urbegi, 560. 
j handraii'lil, nde malcb-loek-bearer. 

1 Banka Kaebliuaba, 555 (No. 270). 

! barik'ulis, 262. 

' bdnu'dri, 19. 

' Ba(pi*'i, a po('t, 664 n. 

Bfuji Be Uzbak, 585 (No. 368). 

Buqi Billah, 488. 

Baqi Kb«n, 413 (No. 60), 414, 687. 

Ba(ji Khan, son of ’raliir l^an, 448. 

Bilqi Safarebi, 603. 

Ba<[i Sultan Dzbak, 327. 

! Bfiqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 46.3. 

I Baqir, Mawlana, a kfitd), lOf). 

1 Bjiqir Ansari, .563 (No. 298). 

[ Baipr Biikbari, Sayyid, 4.35. 

i Inirah, or a community of twelve villsgcs, 
! 429. 

bardt, or ehequi*, 272. 

Bardwatdt, mhWvTH, 24]. • . 

I barg-i nay, a kind of melon, 68. 
bdrgdh, audience tent, 55, ,56. 
bdrglr, a kind of horse, 140, 142, 147, 224, 
273. 

Barha Sayyids, 425 to 432. 

Bari of Hirat, a katib, 108. 

Barl^urdar, lUiwaja, 578. 
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Barl^urdar Mlrzii, Khan A^'lam, 577 
(No. 32S). 

Barlas, a clan, 364 n., 393. 

BasaWiwanIs, a sect, 666 n. 

Basawan, the painter, 114. 

Basil, Raja of Man, 369, 495, 508. 

Batani, an Afghan tribe, 532 n. 

Bayasan^ar, son of Prince Danyal, 322. 
Bayasanghar Mirza, 324, 325. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 651. 

Bayazid, son of Sulayman of Bengal, 
395. 

Bayazid Barha, 427, 562 (No. 295). 

Bayazid Bog Turkman, 563 (No. 299). 
Bayazid Mu^^azzam Khan. 552 (No. 260). 
Bayram Beg, father of Mun^iin Khan. 
333. 

Bayram Khan, Khan Khanan. 322, 329 
(No. 10), 352, 373 ; his assessment, 
373, 379, 382, 405, 482, 484, 681 n. 
Bayram Oghlan, 517. 

Bayram Qulij, 562. 
baijtnr, or liorsc-doetor, 146. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan. 416, | 

518 (No. 188). 

Baz Bahadur of Malvva, 337, 341, 473 
(No. 120), 681. 
bdellium, 87. 

Be, a title, for Beg, 506. 
boar, a stupid animal, 684. 

Beehu, Shaykh, 607. 

Bedar Bakht, Prince, 527. 
beef interdicted by Akbar, 202. 
beer, manufacture of, .563. 

Beg Baba Kolabi, 488. 

Beg Muhammad Toqba*'i, 576 (No. 324). 

Beg Muhammad llighur, 584 (No. 360). 

Beg Nilrin Khan Quchin, 531 (No. 212). 

Beg Oghlu, 464. 

Begilm Sahib, 683. 

Regains, their salaries, 683. 

Beglar Begi, a title, 354. 

Beglar Khan. 499. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 688. 

Beni Das Bundela, 546. 
betel leaf, eultivation of, 77. 
betel nut, 76. 

betting, at court, 228, 300, 

Bhadauriya clan, 341, 547. 

Bhagwan Das Bundela, 546. 


Bhagwan Das Kachhwaha (Bhagwant 
Das), 208, 323, 353 (No. 27). 

Bhakar, Sayyid, 458. 
bhangdr, a metallic composition, 42. 
Bha,o Singh Kachhwaha, 363, 543. 
Bharat Chand Bundela, 546. 
bheld, a nut, 54 n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shay]^, 616. 

Bhil Khan Salimshahi, 366. 

Bhim, Riija, Dawlatshahi, 359. 

Bhim, Rawul of Jaisalmir, 533 (No. 225). 
Bhim Singh Kachhwaha, 461, 543. 
bhiraun, a stuff, 100, 685. 

Bhoj Bhaduriya, 547. 

Bhoj Hada, 449. 

Bhoj Raj, Shaykhawat, 462. 
bholsirl, a fruit, 75. 

Bhugiyals, a Gakkhar tribe, 544. 

Bibi Safiya, 489. 

Bibi Sarw-i Sahi, 489. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer, 681. 

Bigara, meaning of, 570 n. 

Bihari Mai, Kachhwaha, 322, 347 (No. 
23). 

Bihruz, Raja, 494 n. 

Bihzad, a painter, 113, 113 n. 

Bijli Khan Afghan, 399. 

Bikramajit, 423 ; vide Patr Das. 
Bikramajit, of Gwalyar, 680 n. 
Bikramajit Baghela, 446. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriya, 547. 

Bikramajit Bundela, 546. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 682 n. 

bln, a musical instrument, 681, 682. 

Bina, Shay]^, 613. 
binsat, a coin, 30. 
bir, meaning of, 554 n. 

Bir Bar, Raja, 184, 192, 198, 202, 207, 
209, 214, 218, 219, 349, .368, 442 
(No. 85), 443, 444, 446, 469. 

Bir Bhadr Baghela, 446. 

Bir Mandal Khan, a musician, 681. 

Bir Sah, of Gondwanah, 397. 

Bir Singh De,o Bundela, 509, 524, 545, 
546, .546 n. 
birydn, a dish, 63. 

Biswas Ra,o, 499. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 571. 
blood of enemies drunk, 472. 
borax, 27. 
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boy’s love, 335, 375, 387, 626 n., 627 n., I 
639 11 .; vide immorality, 
branding hordes, 147, 147 n., 148; 

introduced by Akbar, 243, 265. 
brass, how made, 42. 
bread, how prepare<l, 64. 
bricks, price of, 233. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriya, 547 n. ' 

Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot, 349i • 

369, 443. 

buffalo hunts, 304. 
bughrd, a dish, 63. 
bugrdwatly 25. 
buhloli, a coin, 32. 

Buhlul Khan Miyana, 569. 
buildings, 232 ; estimates of, 236. 
buHdr (gas), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Bulaqi (Dawar Ba l dish), 324. 

Bulaqi Begum, 323. ! 

Biindela Rajputs, of Udeha, genealogy, i 
546. ‘ , 

burd, or drawn (a game), 310. 

Burhan, Shaykh, 608. 

Burhani, Mir, 424. ' 

Biirj <?A1I, 336. ; 

Buzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 580. j 


C ALIGRAPHISTS of fame, 107. 
caligraphy, 105. 

camels, the imperial, 151 ; different kinds 
of, 151 ; their food, 152 ; harnes.s, 
152, 153 ; are shorn, 154 ; have oil 
injected into the nose, 154, 155; 
how trained, 155 ; how mustered, 
225. 

camphor, 83, 84 ; causes importance, 
419. 

camps, 47. 
canals, 353, 550 n. 
cannons, 119, 122. 
cards, 318. 
carpets, 57. 

carriages, or bahals, 285 ; English car- 
riages, 285 n. ; for trained leopards, 
298 ; kinds of, 158. 
cash-payments, 141 n. 
cattle, 157 ; good in Bengal and the 
Dakhin, bad in Dihli, 157 ; their 
food, 158 ; how mustered, 226. 


cereals, prices of, 65. 

chdbuksuuHir, an officer over horses, 145. 

chahdrghmha, a coin, 3(fn., 31. 

chahiinuihl, a canal, .550 n. 

ehaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

(’halma Beg, vide Khan *^AIam. 

Chatnan, title of a hi.stoiieal work, 372. 
(’hampat BuiuKda, ,546. 

Chand Hihi, 3.57 n. 

Chand Khan and Chand Mi>an, two 
singers, 681, 682. 

Chanda Ra,o Sis(ali\a, 460. 
chandal niandal, a j)lay, 316. 

Chandar Sen, son of Maldeo. of .Jodhpur 
(Marwar), 319, 3.^1, 461, .531. 

Chandr Man Bundela, 546. 

Chandra \N at, 459. 

Changiz Khan Gujrali, 337, 340, 419, 
51 1, 51,5. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436; of the 
(lakkhars, 545 ; of (Jujratis, 421 ; 
of Badakhshis, .505; of the women 
of P(Tsia, Tfiran, J^urasrin, and 
India, 346; of Afghans, 436; of 
Kambfis, 436 ; of Dakhinis, 490 ; of 
Turks, 609. 
charkh, 311. 
rharn, a coin, 32. 

Chashnigir, a mint officer, 24. 
Chatbanuris, a elan, 426, 426 n., 4.30. 
rhatr, or umbrella, 52. 

Chatr Khan, a musieian, 682 n. 

Chatr .Sal Kachhwuha, 461. 

Chatraufis, a clan, 426, 430. 
rhalrmandal, a method of hunting, 
invented by Akbar, 299. 
chtUrtog, a royal standard, 52. 
chftvgnn, or hockey, 309, 310. 
chavki, or guard, 267. 
chavjMir, a game, 31.5, 374. • * 

chantuTy a stuff, 100, 685. . 

chela.<t, or slaves, 263, 263 n., 264 ; defini- 
tion of the term “ slave ”,*26,'f, 264. 
cheque, or bardt, 272. 
cherry-tree, 238. 

Chetr Bhoj, .352. 
chhdchhiyd, 26. 

Chhajhu Biirha, 5.32 (No. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, .507 n. 
chikhi, a dish, 62. 


44 
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Chin Qulij, 35 n. (where wrong Husayn 
Qulij), 561 (No. 293), 562. 

Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 389, 511, 
511 n., 512 ; his law {hatorah)^ 505. 
Chingiz Khan Niz^amshahi, 490. 

Chirkis-i Kumi, 416. 
chirwa, 262. 

Christianity, taught the Imperial princes, 
191, 192. 

Christians exhibit crosses and representa- 
tions in wax of the birth of Christ, 
203, 203 n., vide cunabula. 
chubtn, a kind of tent, 47. 
chubin rd,otI, a kind of tent, 47, 48, .56. 
chugul, a coin, 30, 30 n. 
chuwa, a scent, 86. 
civet, vide zabad. 
coco-nut, 75. 

coins, list of Akbar’s coins, 28 ; vide 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 260. 
colours, nature of, 102. 
contingents of the Mamjabdars, 251, 252, 
254, 255, 257. 

conversions to (^iristianity, 560 ; to 
Islam, 247 n., 446, 460, 494 n., 510, 
512, 577 n. ; to Shi^^ism, 494, 654 n. 
copper, 41, 42. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
573 n, 

cotton stuff, 100, 685. 
court ceremonies, 46, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 276, 277 ; vide Chingiz Khan’s 
law. 

cows, the imperial, 157 ; cowdung, how 
used, 21. 

crews, of ships, 280. 
cunabula, 686, vide (3iristians. 
currency, changes in, 33. 

D a HIST An 111 Mazahib, a work on 
religious sects, 219, 219 n., 220, 
2’20 n., 502 n., 503. 

Daftar, 270, 270 n. 

dd(j^ o mahalll sy.stem, 252, 252 n., 265, 
400, 440, 451, 669 n. ; ride branding. 
ddgu^ a warm mantle, 354, 354 n. 
dahseri tax, 286 . 

Da,i Dilaram, 674. 

Dairam, of Chauragadh, 446. 


ddJ^ili, soldiers, 241, 264, 265. 

Dakhini, Mirza, 527 n. 

Dakhinis, noted for stupidity, 490. 
dakhl, a kind of poetry, 108 n., 392. 
Dal^li, a poet, 677. 

J)ak-Mewras, 262 n. 

Dalap Das Kachwaha, 540. 

Dalpat, son of Ray Ray Singh, 385, 
385 n., .386, 517, .548 (No. 252). 
Dalpat Ujjainiya, 577, 577 n. 
dam, a coin, 32, .33, 34, 35. 
dam/imn, a musical instrument, 52. 
damamlc, a kind of gun, 120. 
damptikht, a dish, 63. 
damri, a coin, 32. 
dang, a weight, 37. 

Diinyal, Sultan, Akbar’s .son, born and 
died, 322, 480 n.; his children, .35 n., 
49, 322, .323, 357, 467, 500. 

Danyal-i (3nshti, Shaykh, 322. 

Dara 8hikoh, Prince, 329, 534. 

Darab Khan, Mirza Darab, 359, 361. 
deirb, a coin, 32. 
darbdns, or porters, 261. 

Darbar Khan. 517 (No. 185). 
darsaii, 165; da rsaniyya, 211. 

Darwish Bahram Saqqa, 651, 651 n. 
Darwish Khusraw QazwinI, 503. 

Darwish, Mawliina, 107, 107 n. 

Darwish Muhammad, Mawliina, of 
Mashhad, 595. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 440 (No. 81). 
Darwish, iSayyid, son of Shams-i Buj^arl, 
.590 (No. 382). 

Darya Khan Rohila, .567, 568. 
dam, a coin. 32. 

Dastani Khan, 435 (No. 79), 687. 
Daswanth, a painter, 114. 

Da*-ud, a singer, 681, 681 n. 

Da*'ud, king of Bengal, 334, 3.50, 351 ^ 
404, 404 n., 407, 411. 

Dii^-ud .lhanniwal, Shaykh, 608. 

Dauda, Ra,o, Sisodiya, 460. 

Dauda Hilda, 4.37, 449, 450. 

Dava. Khan. 512, 512 n. 

Dawa,i, 537, 613. 

dawd*-ir, a class of letters, 109, 109 n. 
Dawam, Mir, of Khuras.an. 682. 

Da wan, Shayj^, a musician, 682. 

Dawar Baj^sh, Prince, 324, 346. 
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Dawlat, fcJayyid, 493. 

Dawlat Hajdityar, Shft\}^, r)()3 (No. 3(M>). 
Dawlat Khrin,«son of Amin KItan (ihori. 
344. 

Dawlat Khan Lodi, 3.')."), 3.’)<>, 3.‘>7, ."itO 
(Xo. 309). 

Dawlat Xi>ci litgum, r)33 n. 

Dawlat Shad Itihi, 322. 

Dawri, a katih and port, 109, 109 n. 

Dawwani, 037, 670 n. 

days of fast, at court, 64, 6,">. 

Deb Chand Jtaja Manjhola, 184. 

Debi Singh, .■)4(i. 

deer, 301, 302 ; deer lights. 228. 

De Laet, .-«87, (>04, 60.7, 606, 689. 

Devi Diis, of Mirtha, 310, ,731. 
dhan, a coin, 31. 

dhdfu “ a .singer," " a imisuian," 681 n., 
682 n. 

Dharnidhar Ujjainiva, .777 n. 

Dharu, son of Todar Mai, 378. 718 
(No. 190). 

Dhola Hay, founder of Amber, 348. 
Dbilnds, a tribe, .707 n. 
dialect, of Qandahar, 448, 
diamonds, 736 n. ; — jiowdiT, a poi.son, 
573 n. 

diary, kept at eouit, 268, 269. 

Dilahzfik, a tribe, 747 n., 789, 789 n. 

Dillr Khan liarha, 427. 

Dilras Jianu Begum, 727. 
dimr, 36. 

Din Muhammad Sultan, 327. 

Dirang Khan, a singer, 682 n. 
dirham, 36, 37, 38. 
distilling, mode of, 74. 

Divine Era, established, 207. 

Divine Faith, Akbar’s religion, 174, a 
. mission of no\iee.s, 174, 177; 

ordinances of, 177, 176 ; r«/e Akbar. 
Diwall, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
226. 

Dhcdn-i Sa^ddaf, an officer, 273, 278. 
Diwans, their insignia, 473 n. 
doctors, of Akbar’.s reign, 61 1. 
dogs, esteemed at court, 204 ; imported, 
301; Akbar's, 717; 640 n. 
donations, 276. 
doTigar, meaning of, 554 n. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 55. 


Dost Khan. (U)2. 

Dost Mir/a, 412. 

Dost Muhammad, 418. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Bilba Dost, 791 
(No. ,391). 

j Dost Muhammad, .son Sadi([ Khan 
1 .■■)6t (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kfibuli, 468, 733 n. 
dress. dilTermit articles of, 97 
' drinking, excessive, at loiiit and among 
the gramh-es, 310, 360, 369, 391, 
.3!*2, 110, 446, l.■)3, 470, 196, 716, 
.•>22, 721. 713. .•>71, 781, 611. 
dii ddniidiia mnuzd, a tent, 7t>. 
d uadi pa Mlatf'pa. 271, 272. 
diidli'^ha, or brands, 74. 
tliiddmi. a stulT, 771. 
dild-i ihnd(jli, a melon. (i8 
duhid, a drum, .73. 
dukhan (\apour). 10, 41, 12, 43. 

Dulday, nanu' of a Bai las tnix', 122. 

' duu\fdddi , ix {\\V\ 173 n. 

I dnpiydza, a dish, 63. 

I Durgawati, t|ueen of (londwanah, 397, 

I .397 11., 473. 

j Durjodhan, of Baiidhu, 446. 

j Durjun, Sal, of Kokra, 736 ii. 
j duzdhin/du, a dish, 62. 

j Dwark.’i Das Bakhshi, 477. 

J i1 Al'IND houses, for the [loor, 210, 211, 
J 287, 286. 

j education, Akbar’s ruh“, 288, 289. 
j elephants, when* numerous in Tndi^, 
687; impetial, 123, 121, prieenof, 
121,127; kinds of, 127; gestation, 
127; white eh pliant, 124 ri ; mark.s 
(d, 127, when 127; elassiliea- 

tion mad«- \>y Hindus. 129, their 
I emnnng, 130; Akbar's cIiissiIk atioif, 

! 131 ; food of, 131 ; siivarits in 

! charge of, 1.32 ; harness, 134 ; 

tights, 138, 139, 720 ; how' rnuktered, 
22.3; divided into seven elasHCs, 

I 216; how hunted, 297, 411 ; 

elephant stables, .769. 

! emigration, forcible, 789. 

] encampments, 47. 

engravers, 22, 28. 

1 epidemic, 407. 
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Era of the Hijrah, abolished^ 204; 

vide Divine Era. 
eunuchs, 352, 352 n. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
export of horses, forbidden, 245. 
eyes, blue, arc hostile to the Prophet, 185. 

F AHlM, Miyan, 360. 

Falimi, name of several poets, 668, 
668 11 . 

f(Mriyn, a term applied to poems, 622 n. 
Fakhr Jahan Begum, 339. 

Fakhr'i ’n-Nisa Begum, 339. 
fal, a weight, 37. 
falcons, 304, 305, 306. 
famine, 217. 

Fana*i, a poet, 471. 
fancy bazars, 213, 286, 287. 
fansuri (wrongly called qay^uri), a kind 
of camphor, 84. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide Tahir Khan. 

Farebi, a poet, 673. 

fargvl, a kind of goat from Europe, 95. 
Farhang-i Jahdngirl, a Persian dictionary, 

‘ 501, 501 n. 

Farhang Khan. 437, 489, 581. 

Farbat Khan, Mihtar 8akri,i, 437, 488 
(No. 145), 489, 581. 

Farid Lodi, 568. 

Farid Quarawul, 584. 

Farid-i Bukhari, Murtaza Khan. 4.32, 454, 
(No. 99), 482, 688. 

Farid-i Shakkarganj, the saint, 343, 609. 
Faridun Barlas, Mirzii, 364, .5.34 (No. 227). 
Farid un Khan. 477. 

Farisi, a poet, 583. 

Jarman, 270 ; — haydzl, 275 ; — sahll, 
270. 

farmdncha, 259. 

Farrash ]^ana, 55. 

Farrukh Husayn Khan. 480 (No. 127). 
Farrukh Khan, 339, 537 (No. 232). 

Jarsh-i chandanl, 574. 

Jarzand, or son, a title, 328, 361, 392. 

Fath Dawlat, 442. 

Fath Khan Afghan, 564. 

Fath Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori, 581. 
Fath Khan Bahadur, 590. 

Fath Khan Batni, 466. 

Fath Khan Chitahban, 590 (No. 385). 


Fath Khan FiJban, 590, 599. 

Fath Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Fath Khan, son of Malik '^^mbar, 566. 
Fath Khan Tug^luq, 518, 590. 

Fath“ ’Ilah, son of Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, 
469. 

Fath“ Tlah, Khwaia. 516. 

Fath'^ Tlah, Khwajagi, of Kashan, 386, 
560 (No. 285). 

Fath“ Tlah, Mir (Shah), of Shiraz, 34, 
110, 208, 280, 282, 284, 375, 609. 
Fath'* Tlah, Mirza, 392 n. 

Fath“ Tlah, son of Muliammad Wafa, 
554 (No. 264). 

Fath'i Tlah, son of Naijr^ Tlah, 558. 
Path** Tlah, son of Sa*^id Khan. 519. 

Fath Ziya, 469. 
fatil, a weight, 37. 

Fattu Khfin Afghan, 396, 564, 599. 

Fattu Khasa Khavl. 432, 

Fawdtih^ 'l-Wildyat, title of a book, 615. 
Fayyazi, vide Fayzi. 

Fay?i, of Sarhind, 331 n. 

Fayzi, Shayl^ Abu T-Fayz, 28, 29, 34 n., 
112, 113, 218, .548 (No. 2.53), 549, 
618, 618 n. 

Faza*-il Beg, vide Fazil Beg. 

Fazil Beg, brother of Mun'^im Khan, 333, 
493, 542 n. 

Fazil Khivn, 339, 491 (No. 1.56). 

Fazil Khan Diwan, 567. 

Fazil of Khuiand. 37. 

Fazl“ T-Haqq, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
feasts, kept at court, 286. 
fees, customary at court, 150. 

Felis caracal, 301 n. 
ferries, 292. 
fever, at Gaur, 407. 

Fida*^i, a poet, 329. 

lights of animals, at court, 228, 520. 

Fikri, a poet, 671, 671 n. 
fire ordeal, between Christians and 
Muhammadans, 200. 
fire-worship, 51, 193. 

Firing!, 345, 381. 

Firishta, the historian, 500. 

Firuz, of Jalor, 553. 

FIruz Khan, servant of the Khan 
Khanan. 360. 

Firuz Shah Khilji, 302, 353, 570, 652 n. 
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Firuza, 593 (No. 403). 
flavours, nature, 78. 
fleet, the imperial, 1*89, 290. 
flowers, of India. 81, 82, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92. 

frauds in the army, 2.’i2. 205 ; in grants 
of land, 279. 

frogs, trained to eateh spairows, ,308. 
fniits, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 7.3, 74. 

Inilad Beg Barlas, 216. 

Fusvini, a poet, 674. 674 n. 
futa, worn by ri'ja'nting Amirs, .386. 

G ADA*-T Kambfi, Shay kb, 282, .342, 
596. 

Gada*-!, Mir, 569 (No. 315). 
gainu a kind of o\('n, 158. 
gnjnalff, a kind of gun, 1 19. 

Gajpati, of liibrir, 437, 466, 558, 581. 
Cakkbar Sbah, 506 n. 
games, 309, 315. 

Gangadhar, a Sanskrit work, 110. 
gamjujal, a kind of clot It, 100. 
gmiui, a perfume, 85. 

Gcnealogie.s, of the Ha, os of Hampur 
(Islampur), C’hitor, 160; of the 
Gakkhnrs, 541, of the l^deha 
Bundelas, 516; of Nur .lahuu'.s 
family, 576; of Abu ’1-Qasim 
Namakin of Bhakkar, 520; of the 
kings of Kashghar, 512; (»f the 

rebellious Mir/us, 513; of the 
Sayyids of Barba, 127. 

Gesu, Mir, Bakawal-bt'gi, 464, 465. 
Ghakhars, a tribe, 333, 338, .51>6, 506 n., 
507, 543, 514, 545. 

Ghani Khan, son of Mu 0*^1111 Khan, 333, 
334, 493, 542. 

QhaYbah Khavl tribe, 434. 

Gharias. a Badal^shi tribe, 413 n. 
GhavTat Khan, 538. 

Ghavrat Khan Barba, 428. 

Ghayrati. of Shiraz, a poet, 663. 
Ghayuri. Mulla, a poet, 679, 679 n. 
Ghazali. a poet, 638, 638 n. 

Ghazanfar Koka, 372, 372 n. 

Ghazi Beg Tarkhan, Mirza, 392, 392 n. 
Ghazi Khan, of Badaj^shan, 195, 487 
(No. 144), 593, 610. 

Ohazi Khan Ctak, 90, 513. 


Ghazi Khan Sur. 418. 

Ghazi Khan Taiinfiri, 396. 

Ghazi Khan Wajhi\a, 388. 

Ghaznawi. a poet, 339. 

Ghaznawi Khan, vnle Ghaznin Khan. 
Ghaziiin {Ghazni] Khan, of .lalor, 553 
(No. 261), 689. 

(^a/.nin Khan. Mir/a Sluih Muhammad, 
410. 

ijhirlKiks, a musieal instiuimnt, 76, 682. 
^i\as, Sultan of Bengal, 653 11. 

^i\ris B<‘g, 1*^(1111)1(1“ 'd-Dawla, 571 
(No 319), 576. 

Ghi\)isa, 557. 

Ghiy.ls-i Na(|shbantl. tlu* wc'iner, 91. 
Gbi\.ls“ M'Diii, th(‘ gilder. 109, 

GJhi>as“ ’d-l)in {‘’All Kht'in, .^.saf Khan 
111.479 (No 126). 

Ghiyas*' 'd-l)in *’.\li. Nhnpb KJiait, 19(5. 
Ghiy)l!>“ 'd-Din-i il.imi Qa/i. 115. 

Ghiuls” ’d-l)in, Malik. 395. 

Gj2i\)ls“ \l-l)in Mansur, of Shira/, 208. 
(^i\)"is“ M-Din 'r)irkh)(n, Mir. 518. 
Ghoris, an Af)iian tube, 368. 

<jhnhrir, a Kind of writing, 106. 
ghungrhl, 16 n. 

(/<7dv, I kIo kihis. 
girtl, )i eoiii, 30 11 , 3 1 . 

Gitdhar, son of Ha\ Sal Slmykhriwat , 462. 
Giidhar Haja, son of Ki su Das. 563. 

gl.'idiJitors, 262. 

gl.iss, price of, 235. 

gold, liiieness of, 19, 20, 21, 41, 42; 
importidion of, 38; gold washings, 
38. 

Gop.ll. HajJi, 183, 601. 

Gop.ll .bob'), Hfija, .561, 593. 

Gopfil Singh, Kaehhw.iha, 422. 

Goprd Singh, Si.->odi\a, 160. ^ 

Go.srda, Shaykhzada, of Bananfs, 218, 219. 
Grandees, 250, 320; then ((MitmgentK, 
410; their wealth, 575; their 
flatteries, 618 n ; their duiriieity, 
360, 5(55; h;i\e llindfi V'akiN, 352; 
oppose Aklair for his religious 
innovations, 439; their property 
lap->es to the state, 388, 450 , hatred 
among them, 408, 415, 417 ; 

Chaj^ata*-! grandees hated at court, 
.3.35, .337, 352 ; how punished, 415, 
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416, 446, 485, 505, 540, 543 ; when 
repenting, 386 ; their wickedness, 
562 ; vide immorality, 
grants, vide sanads. 
grapes, 69. 

guards, mounting, 267. 

Gujar, Khan. 354. 

Gujar Khan, son of Qutb'* ’d-Dln Khan. 

522 (No. 193). 

Gujar Khan Af^an, 411. 

Gujnar Agha, a wife of Babar, 489. 
Gujratis, their character, 421. 

Gul, Mirza, 583. 

(jul-afshdv, title of a poem, 637 n. 
guUil-hdry a wooden screen, 47, 57. 
GuFaziir Begam, 489. 

Gulbadan Begam, 49, 207, 394 n., 489, 683. 
Gulrul^ Begam (name of twm princesses), 
321, 515, 516, 686. 
gunibhl, a fruit, 75. 
guns, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 
gunsanmndar, a title, 682 n. 
gurgdn, meaning of, 512 n. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favoured by .same 
Persian kings, 221. 
giity or guni, a kind of pony, 140. 

J TABU A. a weight, 37. 

Habi Bihzadi, Mawlana, 595. 

Habi Yasiiwul, 591 (No. 389). 

Habib ‘JAli Khaib 466, 482 (No. 133). 
Hada Rajputs, 145, 449. 

Kumaki, 609. 

Hafiz Khwaja ‘^AIT, 682. 

Hafi/^ Nazi’, a musician, 682 n. 

Hafi?^ of Tashkand, 609. 

Hafiy.ak, a musician, 682 n. 

Haft Iqlhn, a work, 572, 576. 
haft-joshy a metallic composition, 42. 
Haydar, of Kashan, 663. 

Haydar, son of Shayldi Ya^qub, 535. 
Haydar Uli ‘^Arab, 558 (No. 279). 
Haydar Dost, 591 (No. 390). 

Haydar Gandahnawis, a katib, 106. 
Haydar Gurgani, Mirza, 512, 512 n. 
Haydar Mirza, Safawi, 328. 

Haydar Mu'^amma^i, 619 n. 

Haydar Muhammad Khan A]^ta Begi, 
418 (No. 66), 542. 

Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, 333. 


Haydar Sultan Uzbak, 335. 

Haydari, of Tabriz, a poe^, 672, 672 n. 
Hayrati, a poet, 196. 

HajI Begam, 463, 489, 518. 

HajI Hur Parwar Begam, 575. 

Haji Khan Slier Shahi, 335, 347, 379, 
387 n. 

Hiiji Muhammad Khan Sistani, 394, 397, 
405 (No. 55). 

Haji Yusuf Khan. 532 (No. 224). 

Hajjaj, 37. 

Haju, the Kuch leader, 552 n. 

Hakim ‘?Abd« ’1-Wahhab, 521. 

Hakim ‘^Abdu ’r-Rahim, 613. 

Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, of Gilan, vide Abu 
’1-Fath. 

Hakim ‘^Ali, of Gilan, 440, 519 (No. 192), 
612. 

Hakim Arista, 612. 

Hakim ‘^Ayn“ ’1-Mulk, 337, 445, 537 
(No. 2.34), 612. 

Hakim Beg, Jahangirl, 576. 

Hakim Dawa*-!, 613. 

Hakim Fakhr'* ’d-Din “^Ali, 613. 

Hakim Fath'* ’Ihih, 612. 

Hakim Hiiziii, 530. 

Hakim Humam, 520 (No. 205), 612, 656, 
6.56 n., 657 n. 

Hakim Is-haq, 613. 

Hakim Khush^^hal. 530. 

Hakim Lutf" ’ulhih, 584 (No. 3.54), 612. 
Hakim Maslli'* T-Mulk, 612. 

Hakim Mi^ri, .5,50 (No. 254), 610, 611. 
Hakim MuzafTar Ardistani, 582 (No. 348), 
612. 

Hakim Ni'-mat^ ’Ihih, 613. 

Hakim Rizq« ’llah, 613. 

Hakim Ruh^ ’llah, 613. 

Hakim SayB‘ ’1-Mulk Lang, 612. 

Hakim Shaykh Hasan, 612, 613. 

Hakim Shifa«-i, 612. 

Hakim Talab ‘^Ali, 61,3. 

Hakim" ’1-Mulk, Shams" ’d-Din, of 
Gilan, 448, 521 n., 611, 668 n. 

Hakim Zanbil Beg, 490 (No. 150), 612. 
Hakim Ziya*-" d’Din, of Kashan, 557. 
halulkhury or sweeper, 147, 147 n. 

Halati, of Tfiran, a poet, 661. 
balim, a dish, 63. 

Halirai, a poet, 391. 
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halim, 62. 

Halwa*i, 610. 

Hamdam Kolta, 410. 

Hamdami, a poet, 411. 

Hamid Khan Habshi, nOO. 

Hamid Qadirl, Shaykh, 614. 

Hamid-i Bul^ari, Sayyid, 433 (Xo. 78), 

461. 

harnzahy 104, 104 n. 

Hamza, a musician, 682 n. 

Hamza Beg, Zul Qadr, 327, 328. 

Hamza Bog (ihatraghali, r)r)7 (No. 277), 
529. 

Haqiqat-i Hindustan, title of a work, 
550 n. 

Hiira or Hada, Rajputs, train horses, M."), 
449. 

harem, the imjierial, 45 ; private, 389. 
Haribas, a Sanskrit vsork, 112. 

Haridi Ham Kachhwaha, 555. 
harisa, a dish, 34 n., 63. 
harness, of elephants, 134 ; of hor.ses, 
143; of camels, 152 ; of mules, 161. 
Hasan, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi, 329. 
Hasan ^Ali, of Mash, had, a katib, 109. 
Hasan ‘^All Khan Barha, 428. 

Hasan ‘^All, Kotwiil, 482. 

Hasan ‘^Ali Turkman, 552. 

Hasan ^Arab, 452. 

Hasan Ih'g Shaykh ‘^Umarl, 370, .504 
(No. 167). 

Hasan Khan Barha, 428. 

Ha.san Khan BatanI, 214, 532 (220). 

Hasan j^iin, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Hasan Khsin Khazanehi, 474. 

Hasan Khiin, of Mevvat, 354 n. 

Hasan Khan Miyiina, 569 (Xo. 311). 

Ifesan Khan Sur, father of Sher Shah, 

462. 

Hasan, Mirza, 403i 

Hasan, son of Mirza Shahrukh Badal^shi, 
326. 

Hasan, Qazi, 183, 559 (281), 615. 

Hasan, Shay]^, 613. 

Hashim Barha, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447, 
461, 487 (Xo. 143). 

Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan. 533 | 

(No. 226). I 

Hashim Klian. son of Mir Murad, 559. | 


j Hashim j^uaja, 511. 

i Hashim, Mir of Xishajmr, 470. 

Hashim-i Sanjar, Mir, l>63 n. 

Hashimi, of Kirman, 637. 

Hassii, Shaykh, 613. 
j Hatim, .son of lialifi Mankli, 528. 

Hatim Sambhali, 614. 

Hatti Singh Sisodi\a. 460. 
hawks, 304, 305. 

fiawz, or HubtiTranean reserv'oir, of 
Hakim ^Ali, 520. 

Hayat Khan. 523. 

Hayati, of (Jilan, a poet, 614. 

Hazaras, a tribe. 4^8, 51 1. 

Ila'/aq, a ])oet, 530. 

Hemu, ,335. 387. 387 n., 391. 

I heretics, 185, 503, 661 n. 

Hidayat'* 'llrdi, 523. 

Hijaz Khan. 363. 

Hijrani, Ma%\lana, 108. 

Hiird, Kh''aja.snras, 352. 
llimmat Khan Barha, 427. 
llimmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 363, 
543, 586. 

Hindal Mirza, 321, 418 ; dies, 532. 
Hindfi.s, 94 n. ; are good painters, 114; 
their months, 215; are iniluential 
at court, 214, 215; th(*ir customs 
adojited by Akbar, 193 ; build 
moH(jues, 353 ; learn Persian, 377, 
378 ; ar(‘ ernployeil by Muham- 
madans as vakils, .352 ; are often ill- 

j treated, 4t)3, 562 (rn/e jazya) ; hold 

I ofliet's under Akbar, .596; also 

I under Shfdi .Jahan, 606; list of 

learned Hindus, 608, 609, 611, 617 ; 
their doctors, 614, 614 n. ; their 
mythology, poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poets, 613. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Muh&fti* 
mad, 112. . 

Hizabr Khan Barha, 427, 431 n. 
hockey, 309. * * 

Hadal Ra,o, Bundela, 546. 
horn, a sacrifice, 193. 
floral Heo, 382. 

horses, imj>erial, 140; imported into 
India, 140; favourable laws for 
horse-dealers, 141 ; ranks, 141 ; 
fodder, 142, 143 ; get boiled grain, 
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ghl, and sugar, 142, 143 ; harness, 
143 ; shod twice a year, 146 ; 
officers and servants in charge of, 
145 ; how branded, 147 ; how 
mustered, 224 ; arc taxed when 
imported, 225 ; when dead, how 
replaced, 260 ; how branded, 243, 
244, 265. 

horticulture, 93, 453 ; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Islam Khan, 552 n., 687. 

Hoshang, son of Prince Danyal, 322. 

Hoshmand Banu Begum, 322, 323. 

Household, Imperial, cxpen.ses of, 12. 

Humam, Hakim, 184; vide Hakim. 

Humayun, Emperor, his flight from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 4.59, 488, 488 n. ; 
his tomb, 518, 611. 

Humayun Farmili, 377. 

Humayun Quli, 529. 

hun, a Dakhin coin, 18, 38. 

hunting, 292, 303, 307. 

Ilusam** ’d-Din, son of Abu ’1-Qasim 
Namakin, 526, 527. 

^U8am“ ’d-DIn Badalffishi, 488. 

Husam'^ ’d-I)in Inju, Mir, 501. 

Husam'* ’d-l)in 8hah, 332. 

Husarn'* ’d-Din 8urkh, 607. 

Husayn, Khwaia. of Marw, 644, 614 n. 

^usayn, Mir Sayyid, Khing-Suwar, 497. 

Husayn, Qudsi, Mir, 672. 

Husayn, Shaylffi, of Khwarazm, 487, 651. 

Husayn ‘^Ali, Barba, 428. 

Husayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 219). 

Husayn Khan. Barba, 428, 

Husayn Khan, Mirza, 486 (No. 149), 490, 

Husayn Khan Qazwini, 581 (No. 337). 

Husayn Khan Sham hi, of Harat, 392, 
409. 

Husayn Khan Takfiya, 373, 402 (No. 63). 

Husayn Lodi, 568. 

Husayn Mi-zil, son of Shilhurkh Mirza 
Badajffishi, 326, 327, 413 n. 

Husayn Mirza, Safawi, 327. 

Husayn Mirza, SulUn, 389, 480, 614. 

Husayn Pakhliwal, 504, 563 (No. 301). 

Husayn Quli Beg fKh& ni ; vide Khan 
Jahan. 

Husayn Sana*-!, a poet, 634. 

Husayn-i Kulanki, a katib, 109. 

Husayni, Mir, 424. 


j Husn 0 Ndz, a Magnawi, 579. 

Huzni, of Ispahan, a poet, 635. 
j Huzuri, a poet, 667 n. 

' hydrostatic balance, 43. 


BACK 11 1, or closet, 48. 

•^Ibadatmand, 510, 

Ibn H^jar, 609, 644 n., 651 n. 

Ibn-i Bawwab, a katib, 106. 

Ibn-i Muqlah, 106. 

Ibrahim, Afghan, 351. 

Ibrahim Bog Jabuq, 351. 

Ibrahim Fathpurl, Shaykh, 441. 

! Ibrahim, Haji, of Sarhind, 111, 180, 183, 
I 198, 617. 

j Ibrahim Ilusayn Mirza, 349, 353, 380, 

403, 513, 514. 

Ibrahim-i Badakhshi, Khwaja, 481 
(No. 131). 

Ibrahim Khan. Baluchi, 388. 

Ibrahim Khan Fatli-Jang, son of 
Htmiad’^ ’d-l)awla, 501, .536 n., 

■ 575, 570. 

I Ibrahim Khan-i Shaybani, 416 (No. 64). 

Ibrahim Khan Sur, 418. 

, Ibrahim Lohani, 586. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, 324 (No. 0). 

Ibrahim Mirza, Akbar’s brother, 594. 

; Ibrahim, Mirza, of I:?fahan, 109. 

I Ibrahim of Astarabad, a katib, 107. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 55. 

J Ibrahim, Qa?:i, 617. 

Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma^^il Quli Khan, 

; 576 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi, 
329. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrujffi, 
107. 

' ice, used at court, 58. 

ideas peculiar to the Ea.st, 573 n., 622 n., 
623 n., 625 n., 636 n., 639 n., 646 n., 
647 n., 656 n. ; vide eyes (blue), 
j Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon. 

Idris, a katib, 105, 107. 

I ‘^Iffat Banu Begum, 533 n. 

' Iftikhar Beg, 581 (No. 335). 
j IftiWiar KhHn, 519, 588, 588 n. 
j Ig^ur (Uijiiur), a Chaj^la,! tribe, 423, 
j Ihtimam Khan. 588, 588 n. 
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lldila? Khan. 569. 

IWilag Khan I^^tibar, the Eunuch, 444 
(No. 86).* 

Khan Barha, 427, 42S. 

IWitiyar, Khwaja, 107. 
lkhtiyur“ ’1-Mulk, Gujrati, 343, 515, 570. 
llahdad, of Amrohah, 212. 
llahdad Fayzl, of ►Sarhind, 331 ii. 
Ilahdiya, Shaykh, 607. 

Ilahdiya, son of Kish\\ar Khan, 557. 
iWil, a coin, 30. 

Ilah Virdi Khiin, 670 n. 

Ilham“ ’Ilah Kainbfi, 440. 
illuminations at court, 50. 

Iltifat Khan, 329. 

Ilyas Khan Langjih, 407. 

*^Imad, a katib, 109 n. 

‘^Imad, of Laristan, 549. 

‘^Imada ’1-MuIk, 581 (No. 343). 

Imam Mahdi, 113n., 178, 198, 198 n,; 

vide Siihib-i Zamun. 

Imam Quli Shighali, 577 (No. 325). 
Imaral, a poet, 646 n. 
immorality of the Grandee.s, 202, 335, 
374, 392, 393, 520 n.. 531, 663 n., 
664 n. 

importation of horses, 225, 214. 
ia^dm, grants, 281. 

‘^Tnayat Khan, 491 n. 

‘'Inayat'i ’llfib, IJarbar Khan, 517. 
‘^Inayat'i ’Ilah, Khan. 560. 

‘■Inayat'* ’lliih, Mirza, 392 n. 

Indarman, Bundcla, 540. 
infantry, 261, 264. 
insignia, of Dlwans, 453 n. 
inventions, 42 ; ude Akbar. 

Iqbdhmrna-yi Jahdngirl, author of, 4.54. 
^irdqi, a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Irich), I8hahnavaz Khan, 360, 5.50 
(No. 255), 575. 
irmas, money, 260. 
iron, 43, 120. 

Jrshad-i Qdzt, title of a work, 617. 

‘'I§a, Qazi, 498, 686. 

‘’Isa, Zamindar, 351, 363, 365, 365 n., 
438. 

‘’Isa Khan, of Ofisa, 377 ; vide ‘^Isii 
Zamindar. and Miyan ‘•Isa. 

••Isa Khan Ma*"!!!, 594. 

‘^Isa Khayl Afghans, 508. 


‘^I^iam“ ’d-Din Ibnihim, Mawlana, 487, 
644 n. 

*’T>a Tarkhan. Mir/a, 392, 392 n., 463, 465. 
Isfandhar Khan. 505. 

Is-ha<j, Mawlana, 615, 

Is-hfuj, Midia, a singer, 681. 

/>(/:/*, tidi pigeon living. 
ls-ha(|-i I'arfnji, Shav Uj, of iihahkar, 
579. 

Is-h.npi Majj^hribi. Miavkh. 570 n, 

‘’Islup. Mawlana. .596. 

Tskandar I’egi Hadaldishi. 531 (No. 211). 
Iskandar Khan. IVliak, jiJian '^Alnni, 
,361, .391 (No. 48), 111. 
i.ddh, a eahgiaphieal teim. 109 n. 

Islam Khan Clnshti, 552, 552 n.. 586, 587. 
Islem Shrill, 680 n.. 681 ii. ; rulr Salim 
Shrdi. 

Lsma*’!!, Mulla and Mawlana, 607, 617. 
Isma'^il, Shah of Persia, 187, .591. 

Iainri‘’il Kambfi, 1,1 ajT, 436. 

I.sma‘^il Khan (Quli Peg) Dnlday, 422 
(No. 72). 

Isina‘^il Khan, Sluiybani, 117. 

Tsnia‘'il .Mir/,.1. .Safawi, .328. 

Ism.i‘^il Qidi Khan, 388 (No. 46), 446, 470. 
Istajlu (t'.slajlii), a Irdx*, 687. 
istilddi, a rhetorical ligiire, 670 n. 

‘^Itabi of Najaf, a poet, 6.58. 

I‘^ld)ar Kli .ln. a eiiniieh of .lahangir, 479. 
1‘^tibar Khan, the J'ainueh, 112. 

1‘^timad Khan, the ICiniin h, 47.3 (No. 1 19). 
1‘itiniad Kh»n Gujrali, 1.3, 1.3 n , 207, .343, 
418 (No. 67), 119, .570. 

Ftinnid" M-Dawla Ghiyas Peg, 571 (No. 
319), 576. 

Ftimad” ’1-Mulk, Gujiilti, 119. 

‘^Ivaz, Mirza, 372. 

‘^Iwaz Bahadur, 486. 

‘•Izzat, Mir/a, 494 n. • * * 

‘•Jzzat Khan, .son of 5’iisiif jh^iin, 404, 
687. 

‘?lzzat'« ’Hah, .561 (No. 289).* * 

TABABI Qrnj.Mhal, 377, .399, 482. 

Jabbar Quli Gukkhar, 545. 

.Jaekfruit, 74. 

Ja‘^far, a poet, 64.3, 64.3 n. 

Ja‘^far, Mirza, a poet, 453. 

Ja‘'far, of Tabriz, a katib, 107, 108. 
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Ja*Jfar Bcg-i A^af Khan, 113 ; vide A^af 
Khan (III). 

Ja‘'far Bul^ari, Sayyid, 458. 

Ja'^far Khan Taklu, 470 (No. 114). 

Jagannath, son of Bihari Mai, 421. 

Jagat Gosayini, mother of Shahjahan, 
323. 

Jagat Singh, Kachhwaha, 323, 363, 
495 (No. 160), 510. 

jagirs, 252, 271, 339. 

Jagmal, 340. 

Jagmal Kachhwaha, 483 (No. 134). 

Jagmal Puwar, 532 (No. 218). 

Jagniith, a singer, 682 n. 

Jagnerla, a clan, 429. 

Jagraj Bikrarnajit, 568. 

Jahan-afroz, Prince, 551. 

Jahan Ara Begum, 375. 

Jahandar, Sultan, 324. 

Janangir, Emperor [Prince Salim], 
his birth and death, 322 ; 

his wives and chddren, .323, 
533 n., 686 ; his weight, 277 n . ; 
day of accession, 223 n. ; makes 
vows, 300 ; his love to Nur Jahan, | 
572 n., 474 ; 353, 369, 385, 508, 510, 
639 n., 044 n. 

Jahangir Barha, Sayyid, 427. 

Jahangirdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, Humayun, 351. 

Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Beg, 499, 562. 

Jahangir Quli Khan, Mirza Shamsi, 346, 
499 (No. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 349, 443. 

Jay Mai, of Mirtha, 398 ; ride Jatnial. 

Jaymal, son of Rupsi, 472, 475. 

Jal(i,ir, a tribe, 450. 

Jalal Barha, Sayyul, 455. 

j(Mla, a rupee, 34 ; its meaning, 248 n. 

Jalala Tariki, or Rawshilni, 368, 369, 388, 
434, 443, 452, 506. 

jaJall, a coin, 30. 

Jalal-i Buj^ari, Sayyid, a .saint, 570. 

Jalal Kashmiri, 484. 

Jalal Khan, nde Salim Sluih. 

Jalal Khtin Baqi'i*!, 664 ii. 

Jalfil IGian Gakkhar, 506, 508, 544. 

Jalal Khan Qurchi, 531 (No. 213). 

Jalal“ ’d-Din Mal.imud Bujuq, 417 
(No. 65). 


Jalal“ ’d-Din Mas^ud, 417, 417 n. 

Jalal“ ’d-Din Multani, Qazi, 183, 196, 
616. 

JalaD ’d-Din, of Sistan, 328. 

Jalal« ’d-Din, Shay]^, 607. 

Jalal“ ’d-Din Sur, 400. 

jalt, a kind of writing, 106, 106 n. 

Jam Nandii, 390. 

Jam of Kachh, 344, 461. 
jama Msil-i hal, vide assessment. 
jama raqml, vide assessment. 

Jamal Bal^tyar, ShaylA, of Jalesar, 200, 
469 (No. 113), 470, 524. 

Jamal Kambu, Shay]^, 596. 

Jamal Khan Afghan, 481. 

Jamal Khan Kambu, 614. 

Jamal Khan, of Mewat, 354. 

Jamal Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

Jamal, Mulla and Mawlana, 616. 

JamiiD ’d-Din, a katib, 107. 

JamaD ’d-Din Barha, 447, 532 (No. 217). 
JamaD ’d-Din Husayn, a katib, 107. 
Jamal" ’d-l)in Husayn Inju, Mir, 499 
(No. 164), 500. 

Jiimi, the poet, 636 n. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan, 508. 
Jamshed, Mawlana, 109. 

Jiin, Khwaia. 680. 

Jiinan Begum, 322. 

Jan Baba, Mlrzfi, 390, 392, 392 n. 
jamjla, a kind of horse, 243, 244, 245. 
Jani Beg, MIrza, of Sindh, 203, 219, 356, 
389 (No. 47), 390, 646 n. 

JciiiKsh Bahadur, 368, 537 (No. 235). 

Jan Jahan Lodi, 568. 

Janju,as, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jan Nisj'ir Khan, 567. 

Jan Quhj, 561 (No. 291), 562. 

Jar" ’llah, Mirzil, 583. 
jast, a metal, 41. 

Jaswant Singh, ,534. 

Jaswant Singh Bundela, 546. 

Jat Mai, of Mirtha, 563 ; of Chitor, 685 ; 

vide Jai Mai. 
jav, a weight, 37. 

Jawhar, Shaykh, 617. 

Jazbi, a poet, 537, 665. 
jazya (properly jizya) or tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 198, 247 n. 
jealousy, of the Grandees, 415. 
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jetal, a coin, 32. 
jewels, 15. 

jhanda, thc^Indian ilag, 52. 

Jhariyyah, a caste in Gujrat, 29(>n. 
jhardka, or inspecting window, 50, 
358 n., 682 n. ; ? idc darsan. 

Jhujhar Khan Afghan, 482. 

Jhujhar Khan Gujrati, 419, 515. 
Jhujhar Singh Bundela, 546, 547, 567, 
658. 

JI Ji Anaga, Akbar’s nurse, .338, 313; 
dies, 345. 

jxlawdna, 150, 150 n. 
jilmvddrs, or runners, 146, 1.50 n. 

Jodh Bai, 686. 

Jodras, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jntik Hay, or court astrologer, 442 n. 
Juda^i, a poet, 114 n., 660, 667 n. 

Jujak Begum, 551. 

Jumlat'i ’1-Mulk, a title, 374. 

Junayd-i Kararani, 350, 433, 437, 466. 
Junayd Murul, ,590 (No, 383). 

K AB Gakkhar, 506 n. 

Kab Bay, or Boot Laureate, 442. 
kabdb, a dish, 63. 

Kabir Chishti, Shay)^, 585 (No. 370), 
586. 

Kabir, Shaykh, 585 n, 

Kabir, Shaykh, son of Shaykh IMunawwar, 
617. 

Kachhwaha Rajas, madness of their 
family, 323, .3.53; 4.3.5, 510; ride 
Baharl Mai, Bhagwan Das, Man 
Singh ; Rajawat and Shaykliawat, 
462. 

KCifiya, title of an Arabic grammar, 390 n. 
Kahl, a poet, 636. 

kail, a name for gold in Banjabi language, 
26. 

Kiljar, a Turkish tribe, 687. 

Kakar ^Ali Khan-i Chishti, 447 (No. 92). 
Kakars, a tribe, 409. 

Kiiku, Shayjdi, 61.5. 
kald, a coin, 31, 32. 

Kala Pahar, 400, 4(X) n. 

Kalan Beg, Khwaja, 513. 

Kaldwant, or Kaldnwat, a singer, 681 n. 
Kalilah Damnah, an Arabic work, 112. 
Kalim, a poet, 672 n. 


' Knlinidt*^ 'i^h-Shu^ard, a wofk on Persian 
I literature, 263 n. 

j Kalla, Kaehhwriha. ,")90 (No. 381). 

1 Kall.5, son of Ra\ Ram, of .lodhpfir, 437, 
.531. 

i Kal\-'in, of Jaisnlinir, .533. 

' KaRiin Mai, Ha(hor. of Mikanir, .331, 
.381, 448 (No. 9.3). 

j Kalyan Singh, .son of Man Singh, .543. 

I Kam.51 liukhari, Sa wid. 434. 
j Kainal Khan, of .Ifilor, 689. 

I Kam,5l Khan (hikkhar. .338, 4.50, .506, .507, 

I .544. 

! Kaniril Mull.l, (>15. 

! Kanirih* 'd-Din. father of Abfi 'runib, 570, 
i Kam.ll" ’d-Din Mwsayn, Maulana, 609. 

' Kanial" ’d-Din Kh awafi. 494 n. 

I Kanibfi, a trib<‘, 136, 440. 

I Kami, author of the A’n/d*’i.s'^ l-Ma^dfiir, 
j 496 n. 

Krunl, of Sabzwar, a poet, 670. 

! Kamil Khan ‘^Alamgiri, 518. 
j Kamil Khan. Mirza _Khiirnini, 346, 511 
I (No. 177). 

! Kanir.ln, Mir/.a, 325, 410, III, 412, 423, 

515, 6.S(> 

' Kangar Ka( hhw.llia, 183.600. 

/.Jm', a metallic composition, 12. 

' Kara 111 ^ All, .581. 

Karam Peg. .son of Shet Peg, ,581. 

Karam'* ’Mali, .son of ^Ali Mardan, 550. 
Karam" 'llilli Kainbri, 110, 177. 

Karan Patlior, 386, 510. 

Karim Dad, .Afghan, 351. 

Kami (’hand, Kai lihwaha, 422 n. . 
kanid, a trumpet , 5.3. 
karor, 13. 
kashk, a di.sh, (t.3. 

Kashmiri, .Mir /a, .526, 527. 

K.aslimiiis, their c haractcF, 412, 43ft.* 

K at his, a trila* in Soratli, 355, 
kilt lbs, or caligrafihisls, 107. 

Kfitis, a tril>e, 459. 

kaidpair, a metallu’ i fimposition, 42. 

Kawkab (^azwini, 513. 

kairiaha, a ro\al ensign, .52. 

Kay QiiImI), son of Mir/.a Muliammad 
Hakim, 408. 

Keshu Das Rathor, 323, .594 (No. 408). 
Kesu Das, .son of Jai Mai, .503 (No. 302). 
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Kesu Das Maru, 563. 

Kcwal Ram, 497 ii. 

Khabita, a rebel, 383, 383 n., 483. 
lOiadija Begum, 576. 
hhafl, a kind of writing, 106. 

Khttfi Khan, 366 n., 494 n. 

]dmk-i khalds, 21, 24, 38. 
jduik-skoy, 27. 

lihalid bin ‘'Abdu’ llah QasrI, 37. 

Kbalil ibn-i Ahmad, 105. 

Khalil Qiill, 584 (No. 358). 

KhaliD ’llah, Shayl^ (Shah), 408, 593. 
Khalil'* ’llah Yazdl, Mir, 593. 

Khan ‘^Alam Chalma Beg, 410 (No. 58). 
Khan ‘^Alam Tskandar Khan, 394. 

Jihan Ulam, Mirza Ihirkhurdar 577 
(No. 328). "" 

Khan-i A'^zam Mirza ‘JAzIz Koka, 178 
-217, 219, 310-11, 323 4, .343 

(No. 21), 431, 500, 672 n. 
lidbd, a title, 330. 

Khan Dawran, Shahbeg Khan Arghun 
408 (No. 57). ’ 

Khiln Dawran Shahjahani, 454, 

Khiln Jiihan, a title, 350. 

Khan Jahan Barha, 428, 430. 

Khan Jahan, Hu.sayn Quii, 181, 214, 348. 
Khan Jahan Lodi. 357 ; ri<le next name. 
Khan Jahan Lodi, governor of Omsa 
395 n. ’ 

Khan Jahan Lodi, Pirn, son of Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, ,565. 

Khan-i Knlan, Mir Muhammad, 338 
(No. 16). 

Khan .Khanan, a title, 330,- insignia, 
330j vide Bairam Khan, Muu'^im’ 
Khan, and next name. 

Khan Khanan, Mirza ‘^Abd'* ’r-Rahim, 
son of Bayram Khan. 21.5, 322, 3‘>9* 
3h4 (No. 29), 391, .501, 565, 6.39n ’ 
644 n., 64,0 n., 648 n., 649 n., 655 n.i 
663 n., 668 n., 670 n., 672 n., 673 n.* 
675 n:, 678 n., 682 n. 

Khan Mirza, 324, 325 n. 

Khan Muhammad Qaqshal, 688. 

Khan Zaman ^Ali Quli ShaybanI, .335 
(No. 13), 395,514, 547, 638 n. 
Khanazad Khan, 519, 527, ,553. 

Khandan, a katib, 108, 685. 

Kfeangar, of Kachh, 461. 


Khan jar Beg Chaghta, 601. 

Khanji, Malik, of Jalor, 553. 

Khanzadas, of Mewat, 354 n., 426. 

kharal, 23, 26, 27. 

kfmrchlnl, a kind of gold, 41, 42. 

k^rdal, a weight, 37. 

khargdh, a tent, 57. 

Khatars, a tribe, .507 n., .545 n 589 
589 n. . 

Khawand Dost, 466. 
khichri, 62. 

Khidmatiyya, a class of servants at court, 
261, 262, 262 n.; their chief, 

Khidmat Ra,i, 262, 477. 
Khing-Suwur, 497. 

Khizr (Elias), the Prophet, 625 6‘^5 n 
6,37)1., 651. ’ 

Khizr Khwilja Khan, 394, ,394 n., 395 

40,5, 42.3, 489, 491, .597, 683. 

Khizr Sultan (lakkhar, .545. 

Khokaran, a tribe, .507 n. 

Khiibu, Shayl^, .556 (No. 275). 
Khudawand Khan Dakhini, 190 (No 151) 
498. ' 

Khudii Yar Khan Lati, 391 n. 

Khurram Begum, .325, 326. 

Khurramdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Khurram Khan, 602. 

Murrain, Mirza, ride Kilmil Khan. 
Murrain, Prince, .3.58, 3.58 n. ; vide 
Shrihjahan. 

Khushka, a dish, 62. 
khnshrfiZy 286, 287. 

Musraw, of Dehli, a poet, 108 n . 609 
652. 

Musrawi, of Qa^in, 661. 

Musraw Khan Chirgis, 392. 

Muaraw, Prince, son of Jahangir, 323, 
324, 345, 346, 455, 456 n., 479 504 
505, 520. 

khiilba, read by princes, 194. 

Mwaja Ahrar, a saint, 339. 

Mwaja ‘^Arab, 214. 

Mwaja Baqi Khan. 511. 

M'vaja Beg Mirza, 585 (No. 365). 

Mwaja Hasan, uncle of Zayn Khan 
Koka, 323, 367. 

Mwaja Hasan Naqshbandi, 339. 

Mwaja Jahan, Amina of Hirat 467 
(No. 110). 
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Khwaja Jahan Dost Muhammad, 533 n. 
Khwaia Kaliin (Khwajagan Khwaja), 
339. • 

Khwaia Sulayman Af^^an, 362. 

Khwaja ‘^Usman Afghan vuh ‘^Usman. 
Khwajagan KJiwaja, 467, 608 : vide 
Khwaja Kalan. 

Khwajagi Khwaja TahranI, 572, 576. 
Khwajagi Muhammad Husayn, 534, 542 
(No. 241). 

Khwananda. Mir, 518. 

Khawand Maljniud, 339. 

Kijak Begum, 339. 

Kijak Khwiija, 553 (No. 262), .554. 

Kika Rana (Rana Partab), 301, 400, 
491 n. 

kilds (gilds), cherries, 69 n. 
killing of animals forbidden, 209, 208. 
kindn (lace), 574. 

Klrat, Raja of Kalin jar, OHO n. 

Kishn Das Tunwar, 569 (No. 313). 

Kishn Singh Bhadauriya, 547. 
Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work, 110. 
Kishwar Khan. 557. 
kitchen, the imperial, 59. 

Koh-bar, a tribe, 682. 

koka or kukaUdsh, or foster brother, 340. 

kokndr, 578. 

Kor Hamza, 327. 

kornish, a kind of salutation, 107. 

Kuchak ‘^Ali Khan Kolabi, 484 (No. 138). 

Kufic letters, 100. 

kuhdrs or palki bearers, 264. 

kuhna, 23. 

Kujak (Kuchak) Yasawul, 538. 
kukrah, 24, 25. 

kumakl, a class of troops, 242. 
Kundliwals, a clan, 426, 431. 
hushta, prepared quicksilver, 633, 633 n. 
kuwarga, a musical instrument, .52. 

L ac, 236, 237. 

Lachml Nara*in, of Kuch Bihar, 
362, 363 ; vide Lakhmi. 

Lachrai Nara*^in Shafiq, a Persian writer, 
550 n. 

Lad, ShaylA, 688. 

Lad Barha, Sayyid, 594 (No. 409). 

Iddan, a perfume, 83. 

Ladli Begum, 574. 


Lahaurl, Mirza, 562. 

Lakhmi Rfiy, of Kokra, 536 n. ; vide 
Laehhmi. 

hiliidit, 202. 

Jaldli, a coin, 30, 30, 

Lai Kalawant (Mi\an L:il), 081, 081 n. 
Lai Khan, a singer, 082 ii. 

La<^l l^an Kalabi. .530 (No. 209). 
lAla, sou of Bir Bar. 441. .590 (No. 387). 
lalla, meaning of, 170, 470 ii. 

Lamas of Thiln t, 211. 
land rc\ l ime, 13 . 

Langahs, a clan, 390. 

Lardl? Bi'gum, ri<le Ladli. 

IdiJ, a kind of .sihcr, 23, 39. 

Lashkar Khan. ‘^Abd'* M-Hasan, 221. 
Lashkar Khan Barlia, 128. 

Lashkar Khan. .Muhammad Hiisayn, 
410 (No. 90). 

Lashkari tlakkhar, .508. 

Laskari. Mirzi’i, .son of Mirza Yt’isuf Khan. 
! .371, 507, .581, .589 (No. 375), vide 

Safshikan Khan. 

La.shkarshikan Khan. 301. 

Latif Khwaja, 200. 

Layli, 030 n. 
lead, 41,42. 

learned men, e.xehangisl for horses, 
200 1 ; banished, 196, 198, 199, 
200; list of them during Akbar’s 
' reign, 000; where placed in battle, 

j 0.50 n., 0.57 n. 

j leopards, for Imnting, 290, 297, 298, 299, 

I 590; h'opard earnagi*, 158. 

I letters, 101. 

; library, the imperial, 109. 

i Lihwdti, title of a Sanskrit work, 112. 

: lime, price of, 233. 

I Lisani, a poet, 073 n. 

Lisdn^ 'l-ghtyh, title of a liook, 673 ft.* 

' Liwa*i, a poet, 082 n. , 

Lodi Khiin. son of Qutlu, 586. 

I Lohiini Afghans, 089. * * 

Lohar Chak, .535. 

Lon Karan, Ray, 443, 554, 600. 
lul)dn, a perfume, 87. 

i Luhb^ 'd-laimnkh, title of a historical 
i work, 496 n. 

; Lutf® ’Hah, son of Khusraw Khan. 392. 
j Lutf« ’Hah, son of Sa^^id Khan. 519. 
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M A^AS1H-I RAHIMI, a historical 
work, 360, 360 n., 672 n. 

Ma'-^um Beg Safa\t'i, 471. 

Ma‘'0m Khan FarankhudT, 365, 376 -7, 
437, 438, 451,491 (No. 157). 

Ma‘' 9 um Khan Kabuli, 198, 364, 366, 
376, 377, 438, 476 n., 494, 497 n. 
Ma^^^um, Mir, of lihakkar, 578 (.329). 
Ma'^fjurn, Mir, of Kabul, 340. 

Ma‘’^um, Mir, of Kashan, 663 n. 
madad-i ma^ilsh, vide .suyurghal. 

'I-nfkar, Mafjtiawi, 579. 
maddfit, a class of letters, 109 n. 

Madhu Singh, 568. 

Madhu Singh Kaehhwaha, 460 (No. 104). 
Madhu Singh, of Kokra, 438, .536 n. 
Madhu Singh Shaykhawat, 462. 
Madhukar Bundela, of Clndehha, 382, 
424, 475, 502, 509, 545, 546. 
Madrasas, 289 ; Hurnayun’s at Dihli, 607. 
maghrihl, a dirham, 37. 

MaQhribyya, a class of saints, 570. 

Mah Banu Begum, 347, 355, 357. 

Mah Jujak Begum, 333, 339. 

Maha Singh, grandson of Man Singh, 
Kuchhwaha, 363, 496. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriah, 547. 

Mahabat Khiiib 958, 359, 360, 361, 371, 
402, 455. 

Mahabat Khan ‘'Alamgiri, 589. 
Mahdhhduit, 110, 111 n., 220. 

Mahapater, the sing('r, 680 n. 

Mahdawi, a sect, 549. 

Mahdi Kh\yrija, 463. 

Mahdi Qasim Khan. 372 (No. 36), 402, 
403, 537. 

Mahes Diis, Rathor, 386. 

Mahmands, an Afghan trd)e, 368, 434. 
Mahmud, son of Hahu Mankli, .528. 
Mithmud of Barha, Sayyid, 424 (No. 75). 
Mahmud of Basal^wan, 186, .502. 
Mahmud Bigara, Sultan of Gujrat, 
569-570. 

Mahmi'id, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi, 564. 
Mahmud of Ghazni, .506 n, 

Mahmud Is-haq, a katib, 109. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Mahmud, Malik, of Sistan, 328. 
Mahmud, Mir, Maln\i, 6.55 n. 


I Mahmud, Mir, . Miinshiy^ ’1-Mamalik, 

I 498. 

! Mahmud, Mirza, Gurgani, 513. 

! Mahmud, Pakhliwal, 563. 

Mahmud Siya,ush, a katib, 107. 
j Malimud, Sultan of Bhakkar, 390, 463, 
464, 465. 

I Mahmud, Sultan (IT), king of Gujrat, 
! 418,419. 

I Mahmud Sultan Mirza, 513, 514. 

! Mahmudiyya, a sect, 502. 

Mahldln, 48. 

I Mahum Anagah, 331, 340, 341,347,352, 
! 413. 

! mahuwd tree, 75, 684. 

I Mahwi Hamadan, a poet, 655. 

! Ma*'in, or Munj, a Rajput elan, .594. 

! Maji, a tribe, 679 n. 

j 1-Akbdr^ a work, 640 n. 

! Majnun Khan Qacpshal, 344, 397, 399 
I (No. .50). 

Makhan Barha, 428. 

' Maldulfim» ’1-Mulk, ‘^Abd“ ’llixh of 

Sultanpur, 177, 181, 183, 186, 19.5, 
197, 198, 405, 614 (No. 104). 

the nom-de-plumc of two 

Imperial princesses, 322, 575. 
Maj^i^ilf? Khan. 422 (No. 70). 

Maj^u, a musician, 682 n. 

M(ikhz<in-i Afghani, a history, .569. 
mnl, or Gujrat wrestlers, 229, 263. 
mnliujir, a perfumes 87. 

Malays, 684. 

Mfildeo, Raja, of Jodhpur, 330, 331, 474, 
475. 

1 malqhnba, a dish, 64. 

; 7nalik% a title, 399 n. 

Malik All mad Daj^li, a poet, 677 n., 

I 678. 

; Malik ^Ali, Khwaja. 580 (No. 330). 

; Mahk ‘^Ambar, 550, 565, 566. 

Malik Bir, .507. 

! Malik Kalan, 507. 

; Mahk Kid, 506, 507. 

; Mahk Mas*ud, 572. 

i Mahk, Mawliina, a katib, 109. 

i Malik Pilu, .506 n. 

i Malik“ ’sh-Shu^^ara, 549, 018, 618 n. 
j Malku Sa,i, of Kuch Bihar, 350. 

I Mallu (Qadir Khan). 473. 
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Mamrez Khan, son of <^U?man Lolumi, 
586. 

man, a coin,^l. 

Man Tunwar, of Gwiilyar, 680. 

mamial, a tent, 56, 83. 

Mangarals, a tribe, .'iO? n. 

mangoes, 72, 73, 613. 

Manlja Begum, .550, 576. 

mankli, meaning of, 400, 400 n., 528. 

Manohar, son of Lokaran, 554 (Xo. 
265). 

Manrup Kaehh^\aha, 422. 

Manfjabdar, 241, 247, 248, 249; muster 
one-fourth, or one-fifth, of their 
contingents, 254, 255 ; salaries, 

2.50, 251, 255, 2.56; below the rank 
of commanders of Two Hundred, 
594 ; — under Jahangir and Shrih- 
jahan, 604, 605 ; vide grandees. 

Man Singh Darbiirl, 560. 

Man Singh Kachhwaha, .560 (No. 314). 

Man Singh Kaehluvriha, Raja, 215, 361 
(No. 30), 460, 460 n. 

Man.'^i'ir, Mir, 660. 

a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Maq^ud, Khwaja, of Hirat, the {‘iigraver. 
28, 54, .55. 

Maqs^ud, son of Makh.sfis Khan, 422. 

Maqijud ‘^Ali Kor, 481 (No. 136). 

Maq^ud ‘^Ali, of Werkopa*’!, 677 n. 

markaz, a caligraphical t<‘rm, 105) n. 

Markaz^^ 'hadwdr, tith* of a work, 
610 n. 

marriage, laws of different sects, 182, 
183 ; Akbar’s laws regarding, 277 ; 
taxes on, 288; age fixed for, 204, 
21.3. 

Ma^^ruf, Mawlana, a kiitib, 107. 

Ma^Jruf Sadr, Shaykh, 525. 

Maryam Makani, title of Akbar’s 
mother, 40, 40 n., 65, .506. 

Mashdriq^ 'l-nriu'dr, a work, 617. 

Masih (the “ Messiah ”), 625 ii, 

Maslha-i Kairanawl, a poet, 613. 

Masnad-i ‘^Ali, .564, 500. 

Mas'-ud Husayn MIrza, 340, 513, .514, 
515. 

Matdli^, an Arabic work, 300 n. 

matchlocks, 120; — bearers, 123, 261, 
264. 


Mathura Das, Khatri, ,500 (No. 378). 
J/nimriJ" 1-kihm, title of a’ book, 610 n. 
Mawls, an aboriginal Yaee, employed by 
Akbar. 262. 

Mawlaiia/.ada Shukr, 610, 

Maydaiil Af;^.*in, .560, 

Mayll, of Hirat, 6(2. 

Ma/.hari, of Kashmir, a poet, (>54. 
measures, !K1 ii , 235, 23l). 237, 230 ; of 
Kashmir, 370. 

Medni R.ly ('liauh.iii, 521 (Xo 108). 
im'lons, dilTeieiit kinds of. 60, 500. 
iiK'tals, oiigin of, (0, eom posit ions, .(2. 
Mewfas. rmniers. 2(i2, 2()2 n. 
mid, a pc'i'fiinu', 85. 

Mihr ^Ali Hailas, 

Mihr ‘^Ali Khan Sildo/. (81 (No, I30). 
.Mihr ‘^Ali Kolahi, 376. 380, 516. 
mihrdhi, a eiim, 31, .31 n. 
mihikul, a kind of cloth, 101, 685. 
Mihriinnisa, ndc Xfir .lahan. 

Militar .Jaw liar, (88 n. 

Mihtar Khan, Aiiis'* 'd- 1 )in, 1.50 (Xo. 102). 
Mihtar Sa'^rnlat, .5.58. 

.Mihtar Saka.i, 188, 
milk, vide sayfirgljal. 

milleiniiuin, 1 13 n , 178 n , 201, 208, .503. 
minerals, 40. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18. .55.5; ,\khar's 
mint-towns, 32. 

Mir <^A<1I, 278. 

Mir ‘^Aiz, an ofli< i r, 267, 2t>!k 3.55. 

Mir a title, .521 

Mir Bakawal, or master of tlu' kitelKUi, 
.50, (>0,61. 

Mir Kalan .Mawlan.l, 610. 

Mir Khalifa. 1()3. 

.Mir Khan, 157, .526 

Mir Khan 5 a.s.iwul. .584 (Xo. 361). 

Mir Kliawafi. Khwaja, lOljn. * ' 

Mir J^waja, son of Sultan jxiivyaja, 467. 
Mir Mnir.il, oi ipinrter inaster, 4!). 

Mir HnUi^i, a title, 671 n. * * 

Mir Sdmdtt, a title, 417, 

Mil Shah, .580 

miraeiilouH e\<-nls, 381 ; i n/e Akbar. 
Mirak Bahadur Arghfin, 530 (Xo. 208). 
Mirak Jal.iir, .588, 

Mirak Khan. 486. 

Mirak Khan Bahadur, 601. 
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Mirak, Khwaia, Chingiz Khan, 490. | 

Miraki Khwaja. 593. 1 

Mirak, Mirza, Razilwi Khan. 485. 

Miran Buj^ai'i, Sayyid, 433. 

Miran Mubarak Shah, of Khandes, 322. 
Miran Muhammad Shah, of Khandes, i 

343. 

Miran Sadr Jahan, 522. i 

Mir^dt^ 'l-Kdyndt, title of a book, 638 n. } 
mirdahai a non-commissioned officer, ! 

123, 123 n., 261, 264. I 

Mirza Ahmad, Khwaja, 572, 576. , 

Mirza Beg Shahri, 468. I 

Mirza Khan, or Mirza Khan Khanan. vide 1 
Khan Khanan Mirza *’ Abd'‘ ’r-Rahim. j 
Mirza Khan Nishapuri, 563 (No. 303). 

Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad“ 
’llah, 588 (No. 371). 

Mirza Quli Khan, 408, 418, 598. 

Mirza Quli Mayli, 642. 

Mirza Raja, vide Man Singh. 

Mirza Shahi, 4.54. 

Mirza Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrulffi 
Badakhshi, 327. 

Mirzada ‘^Ali Khan, 491 (No. 152). 

Mirziis, their genealogy and revolt, 513, 
514 ; vide rebellion. 
misqdly a weight, 37, 38. 

Mii?ri Bcgam, 583. 
mistar, of copyists, 55 n. 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 681. 

. Miyan ‘^Isa Khan Lohani, father of 
‘^Ugman, 586. 

Miyan Joh, 401. 

Miyap Khan Ghori, 344. 

Miyan Lai, vide Liil Kalawant. 

Miyan Tansen, vide Tansen. 

Miyan Wajih'* ’d-Din, 607. 

Miyana Afghans, 507,^69. 

'•Mdh&n Das, Ray, 524. 

Mohan Kachhwaha, 435. 

Mohesh Mahanand, a Sanskrit work, 110. 
money, Persian, Hindustani, and Turani 
equivalents, 544. 
monopolies, imperial, 535. 
moon, in dreams signifies luck«337. 
moth, its love to the candle, 646 n. 

Moth Raja, vide Udai Singh. 
mu*'allaq, 312. 

Mu^arrikh Khan, 584. 


Mu^^ajsam Khan. 552, 588 n. 

Mu‘Jaz?am Khwaja. 395 n., 448, 591. 
Mubarak-i Bulffiari, of Gujiat, 419, 433, 
434. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 635. 

Mubarak Khan, Gakkhar, 506 (No. 171), 
508, 544. 

Mubarak Khan, vazir of Sultan Ma^imud 
of Bhakkar, 464. 

Mubarak, Mulla, 204. 

Mubarak of Nagor, Shaylffi, father of 
Abu ’1-Fazl, 177, 178, 195, 196, 207, 
219, 548, 607, 640 n. 

Mubarak, Sayyid, of Gwalyar, 607. 
Mubarak, Shayjffi, of Alwar, 607. 

Mubarak Shah, a katib, 106. 

Mubariz Khan ‘^Adli, 507. 

Mug^^ab bin Zubayr, 37. 

Mugahib Khan. 602 n. 

Mugtafa Ghilzi, 543 (No, 246). 

Muflis, Mirza, 610. 

Mnfriddt-i Ma^sumly title of a book, 579. 
Mughig, Mir, Mahwi, 655, 655 n. 

Mu^ul, Mirza, Badaklishi. 327. 

Mughul Khan, son of Zayn Khan. 369. 
Mughuls, look upon “ nine ” as a sacred 
number, 383 n. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Mubammad Akbar, Prince, 545. 
Muhammad ‘'Ali, of Jam, 689 (No. 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a katib, 109.* 
Muhammad Amin Diwana, 355. 
Muhammad Amin Haii?;, 194. 

Muhammad Ardistani, Haji, 593 (No. 
399). 

Muhammad Agg^ar, vide Ashraf Khan. 
Muhammad Agg^iar, Bahar Khan, 444 
(No. 87). 

Muliammad A^^jiam Haji, 651 n. 
Muliammad Bajffityar, of Jalesar, 469. 
Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka, vide Baqi 
Khan. 

Muhammad Baqir, Harawi, 382. 
Muhammad Baqi Tarlffian, 390. 
Muhammad-i Bulffiari, Shaylffi, 432 
(No. 77). 

Muhammad Fikrl, Sayyid, 671. 
Muhammad Ghawg, Shaylffi of Gwalyar, 
396, 609. 

Muhammad, Haji, a katib, 107. 
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of Khabushan. 675 n. 

Mubammad Hakim llafi?, a katib, 107. 

Mubananiad^ Hakim, Mlrza, Akbar’a 
brother, king of Kabul, 325 ; his 
daughter, 325 ; his sister, 498 ; his 
mother, 333, 336, 338, 367, 408, 
519, 523, 525, 679 n. 

Muhammad Husayn, of Kashmir, a 
katib, 109. 

Muhammad Husayn, Khwaja, a katib, 
107. 

Muhammad Husayn, Khwaiagi. 533-4, 
542 (No. 241). 

Muhammad Husayn, Lashkar Khiln. 
446 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Husayn Mirza, 343, 513, 515. 

Muhammad Husayn Mirza, ^afawi, 327. 

Muhammad Husayn Najciri, 649, 649 n. 

Muhammad Husayn, of Tabriz, a katib, 
109. 

Muhammad Tar]^an, 390. 

Muhammad ^Itabi, 6.58, 658 n. 

Muhammad Khan. 593 (No. 400). 

Muhammad Khan, son of Dawlat IChan 
Lodi, 565. 

Muhammad Khan Hhari, a singer, 681. 

Muhammad Khan Gakkliar, 506, .544. 

Muhammad Khan Jala,ir, 451. 

Muhammad Khan Niyazi, 540 (No. 239). 

Muhammad Khan 8haraf« ’d-I)in Oghiu 
Taklu, 470, 572. 

Muhammad Khan Turkman, 581 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad Mas^ud, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 519. 

Muhammad, Mawlana, 610. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdawi, 
616. 

Mjjharamad Mirak Saliluj 653. 

Muhammad, Mirza, 552 (No. 259). 

Muhammad Mirza, ^afawi, Sultan, 470. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Awbah, a katib, 
108. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Kingri, 579. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Thatha, 409, 562. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Yazd, 184, 191, 
198. 

Muhammad Mumin, Ilafigak, 682 n. 

3Iuhammad Payanda, vide Payanda 
Khan. 


Muhammad Qaqshal, Mirzii, 399. 
Muhammad Qosim Khan Mir Atish, 534. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan, of NIshapar, 
379 (No. 40). 

Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 682 n. 
Muhammad Qilsim Shfuli Khjih, 108. 
Muhammad, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
Muhammad Quli Afshar, 452. 

Muhammad Quli Kdian Barlas, 364 
(No. 31), 395. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Turkman, 528 
(No. 203). 

Muhammad Quli Toijba, 480 (No. 129). 
Muhammad Riza, Naw^i, 675 n. 
Muhammad Sa’^id, 458, 538. 

Muliammad Sfdih, 454. 

Muhammad Siibh, Khwajagi, 596. 
Muhammad Suhh, Mirza, 392 n. 
Muhammad Stihh, Sadr, 282. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, 466. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir ‘•Adi, 486 
(No. 140), 548. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Rohtaa, 437. 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihli, 432. 
Muhammad Sharif, jj^waja, 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwaja, 572, 570. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 497. 

Muhammad Sharif Nawa'i, Mir, 672 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi, 581, 582, 
677 n. 

Muhammad Sharif, .son of l‘:iimad« 
’d-l>awla, 479, 573, 575, 576, 576 n. 
Muliammad Sharif VVmifi*^!, 660, 660 n. 
Muhammad, Shaykh, of Hharoeh, 615; 
— , a katib, 109. 

Muhammad, Sufi, of Mazandanin, 659. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 513, 514. 
Muhammml Tabib, Mirza, of Sabzwar, 
490. 

Muhammad Talib, rule Abu .Till ib, soh*of 
Sha*'ista Khan, 575, 575 n. 
Muhammad Wafii, 554. 

Muhammad Yar Lzbak, 414? • 

Muhammad Ziihid, of Hall^, 185. 
Muhammad Zanian, 571, 602. 
Muhammad Zaiiian, Mirza, Badakhshi, 
I 326. 

Muhammadans, inter marry with HindOs, 

523, 524. 

muhaqqfiq, a kind of writing, 106. 

45 
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Muhi, of Shiraz, a katib, 107. 

Muhibb ‘'All Kban, son of Mir Khalifa. 

463 (No. 107),' 464, 465. 

Muhibb ‘^Ali Khan Rahtasi, 466, 599. 
Muhibb ‘^Ali Khawilfi, Khwaja, 582 
(No. 347). 

Muhibb'i ’llah, Mir, 570. 

Muhkara Singh, Ra,o, Sisodiya, 460. 
muhr, a coin, 30, 31. 

Muhsin Khan. 408. 

Muhtaram Beg, 491. 

Muhtaram Khanum (Begum), 325, 326. 
Muhtashim Khan, 552. 
miL^lri^y a coin, 31. 

Mu'^in-i Chishti, of Ajmir, 439, 610. 

Mu‘?in Qazi, 615. 

Mu‘Jin'1 ’d-Din, author of Tafsir-i Ma^dni, 
590. 

Mu^^in*^ ’d-Din, of Farah, a kfitih, 107. 
Mu‘^in'‘ ’d-Din (Ahmad) Khan-i Faran- 
Mdi, 480 (No. 128), 610. 

Mu ‘^ 111 “ ’d-T)in-i Taniiri, a katib, 107. 
Mu‘^izz Mir, of Kashan, a katib, 109. 
Mu‘^izz'* ’1-Mulk, Mir, 198, 414 (No. 61). 
Mujahid Elian, 415, 464, 465, 553, 602. 

'l-lMddn, a work on geography, 

112 . 

mnjannas, a kind of horse, 147, 243, 
244. 

Mujtahid, 195, 196. 

Mukammal Khan. 112, 585 n. 

Mukand, zaraindar, of Fatljabad 
(Bengal), 405. 

Mukarram Khan. 548, 552. 

Mukarram Khiin, Mirza, Safawi, 329. 
Mukatman Bhadauriya, 547 (No. 249). 
muhkl, a piin leaf, 684. 

MulAli? Khan. 567. 

Mukhli^w ’llah Khan. 519. 

MulAtar Beg, son of Ag^ia Mulla, 557 
(No. 278). 

Mukund Deo, of Ofiaa, 680 n. 
mules, Imperial, 160; where bred, 545; 
imported, 161 ; their food, 161 ; 
harness, 161 ; how mustered, 226. 
Mulla Mir, 612. 

Multafit Khan. 527. 

Mumin Khawafi. Khwaja. 495. 

Mumin-i Marwarid, Khwaiagi. 107. 
Mumtaz Mahall, 398, 574 n., 576. 


Munawwar, Shaykh, an author, 112, 198,. 
617. 

Mun^-im Khan. Khan Khanin, 274, 332, 
333 (No. 11). 355, 401, 417, 471, 487. 

Munis Khan. 459. 

Munj, a Rajput clan, 594. 

munj, a kind of grass, 431. 

Munkir and Nakir, two angels, 562. 

munshiydt, or letters, of Abu ’1-Fath, 
Gilani, 469 n. 

Mun^if Khan. 532 (No. 222). 

Muqarrib Khan (Akbarshahi), 403. 

muqdsd, 273. 

Muqbil Khan, 448. 

Muqim ‘^Arab, vide Shuja'^at Khan. 

Muqim-i Harawi, 463, 464. 

Muqim Khan, son of Shuja‘^at Khan. 
590 (No. 386). 

Muqim, Khwaja, son of Miraki, 593 
(No. 401). 

Muqim, Mirza, son of Mirzi, Zu ’1-Nun, 
463. 

Muqim-i Naqshbandi, 479. 

Muqim, Shah j aha ni, 454. 
or jdgirddr, 266 n. 

Murad Bal^sh, Prince, 526, 534, 

Murad-i Juwayni, Mir, 550 (No. 282). 

Murad Khan, 404 (No. 54). 

Murfid, Mir, Kolabi, .590 (No. 380). 

Murad, Prinee, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 322, 685 ; his complexion, 
322; .50, 149, 149 n. ; called 

Pahdp, 192 n., 322 ; is instructed 
in Christianity, 192, 356, 416, 612, 
644 n. 

Murad Quli Sultan. 544, 545. 

Murad Safawi, son of Mirza Rustam, 329. 

Murtaza Khan, vide Farid -i Bul^arl. 

Murtaza Khan, Husam« ’d-Din Inju, 
501, 526. 

Murtaza Khan. Mir, 498 (No. 162), 499, 
609. 

Murtaza, Mirza, 345. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah, 357, 498. 

Murtaza Sharif-i Shirazi, Mir, 499, 609. 

Musa, ShaylA, 614. 

Musa, Shayl^, Fatbpuri, 441. 

Musa, Shaykh, Lahori, 608. 

musd^cuiat, or advances to officers, 275. 

mummman, a dish, 63. 
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Musawi Sayyicis, 414, 538. 

Mushfiqi of Buj^jira, a poi't, 653. 
music, at coi^t, 53, 680, 681 ; schools of, 
680 n.; abolished by A\\rang 2 ib, 
682 n. 

Khan. 494 n., 562, 

Mustafa, Miilhi, of Jaunpur, 561. 
mu^tab, meaning of, 478. 

Mu‘^tarnid Khan. 534, 588 n. 

Mu‘^tamid Khan Bal^shi, 454. 

Mu^^tamid Khan Muhammad Salih, 494 n. 
mutanjnna, a dish, 63, 64. 

Miiz^affar, brother of Khan Alain, 563 
(No. 304). 

Miizaffar Husayn Mirza, 380, 513 (No. 
180), 515, .516. 

Mugaffar Husayn, Mirza, Safa\u, 327 
(No. 8), 328, 329. 

Muzaffar Khan Barha, 428, 430, 568. 
Mu^jaffar Khan Ma^^muri. 567. 

Mu^^affar IHian-i Turbati, Khwaia 
Muzaffar ‘^Ali, 352, 373 (No. 37), 374, 
397, 485, 486. 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrat, 344, 352, 354, 
355, 416, 419, 420, 584, 585; rule 
Nathu. 

Muz^affar Lodi, 568. 

Muijaffar, Mirza, son of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza, 390. 

Muzaffar Mughul, 576. 

N adi ‘?Ali, Hali?, 571. 

Nadi ‘’All Arlat, 571. 

Nadi ‘^Ali MaydanI, 571 (No. 317). 

Nadir Slnih, 391 n. 

Nadiri, name of .several poets, 675, 675 n. 
Nadir“ ’1-Miilk, 660 n. 

Nafd*’isu 'l.Ma*'dsir, a work on literature, 
496 n. 

nafir, a trumpet, 53. 

Nahid Begum, 463. 

Na*’ik BaWi.shu, a singer, 680 n. 

Najabat Khan, Mirza Shuja*? Badal^shi, 
326. 

Najat Khan, Mirza, 405, 486 (No. 142). 
Najiba Anaga, 435. I 

Najm“ ’d-Uin ‘’All Khan Barha, 428. j 

Najm“ ’d-Din Muhammad Kahi, 637 n. j 
nql^uddf or ship-captain, 290, 291. ; 


Xal Jhiiium, a poem. 112, 113, 113 n, 
618. 619 n. 

Nainan Das KaehhuaLn, 510. 
name of grandfather guen to .i fluid, 
.5.58. 

ti'nn-(jiKi, or a\Mung, IS. 

Nami, a poet, 579. 

Xanak .larju, a Miigt r, t)S2 
naphtha, 41. 

X5ipolcon 1, 6.51)11. 

Xa«|abal Khan. 4 15. 
auf/um, a drum. .53 , Unhid. 19 
Naejib Khiln, 110, 111 n., 113, 113 n., 
DM) (No. 161). 

>id<iii, a weight, 37. 
fuvfshhmuli. Its nu'amng. 16(>. 166) a. 
Nar.i*^in l).5s Bathor, of Idar, 179. 
Narnals, a kind of gun. 1 19. 
iidshpiVJ, a nu lon, 68. 

Nasih Slulh, son of Dutln, 5S6. 

X’^asir Ma*‘in, .594 (X’o 110) 

Nasira, 416. 

XVisir-i Khu.sraw . 199, 208. 

XTisir" M-Din, Paklialiw.51, Sultan, .501 
N<5’?ir'‘ ’I-Mulk, rule Dir .Muhammad 
Khan. 

Xhi‘?r'‘ ’lliih, son (»f Mukhtar Beg, .5.58. 
Nasi’i ’||,-,|i, Sfifi, 197. 
nasU. a kiml of writing, 106 
vd^d^luj. a kind of writing, 108, 109. 
Nathu, of (Jnjr.lt, MuzalTar Shrdi, 41!l ; 

ride .Mnzaffai Shrdi. 

Naw.!*-!, I idr Muhammad Sharif. 
Xhiwa/ish Khan, Sa*^!!" ’Iliili, 392, 392 n. 
N^aw*^!, a poet. ()7.5, (>7.5 ii., 67<i 
Nawrang Khan, 3.51, .51.5, .596, .5!>t), 642 n. 
tiamilZf or New ^’far^s da\, 192, 286 n. 
Nawrfiz Beg Daqshrd, 48.3. 

Nazar Bahadur, 401. 

X'azar Be I'zhak, .506 (Xh> 169) • , 

Nazar Khan, (Jakkhar, .543 (X'o. 217). 
XVziri, the fioet, (>49, 64!t n ,*682 n. 

X"azr Muhammad Kh.ln, of Uaikh, .538. 
X"ew Year'.s day, 193, 286. 
new.s-wnter.s, 268, .360. 
ii}rhn*'i-7rdl(i, 27. 

X'lkalbi, a Turki.di tribe, 687. 

X"T1 Kanth, of Ofisa, 571 (No, 318). 

7nmn mmirdn, or half troopers, 2(H. 
Ni‘^mat« ’Ilah-i Bawwab, a.katib, 107. 
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nine, a favourite number of the Mugfuls, 
393 n. ■ 

Nisab^ 'a-Sibijan, & Persian primer, 43 n. 

Niyabat Khan, the rebel, 438, 441, 470, 
483. 

niyariya, 24. 

Niyazi Afghans, 542. 

Ni^fam, of Jalor, 553. 

Ni^am, Murtaza Khan. Sayyid, 522, 523. 

Nisfam, Qazi, vide, Ghazi Khan Badakhshl. 

Nizami, of Qazwin, 109. 

Nigam, Shayl^, 607. 

Nizam“ ’d-Din Ahmad, the historian, 
463 n., 482, 579, 596. 

Nizam'^ ’d-T)in, Ahmad, son of Shah 
Muhammad Khan. 581 (No. 341). 

Nizam'* ’d-DIn Awliya, 488. 

Ni?/am“ ’d-Din, Jam, 390. 

Nizam'* ’1-Mulk, Khwaja, 554-5. 

Nizam'* ’1-Mulk, of Tus, 653. 

nuqUit 503, 666 n. 

NuqUiwiyyUt a sect, 502, 502 n., 503, 
666 n. 

Nur Jahan [Nur Mahall], 321, 323, 324, 
358, 359, 398, 572, 572 n., 573, 474, 
575, 576. 

Nur Qulij, 5.36 (No. 229). 

Nuram, 594 (No. 415). 

Nurl, a poet, 611, 011 n. 

Nurriania, title of a poem, 453. 

Nur'* ’d-Din, Mirza, son of Ai?af Khan IT, 
398, 479. 

Nur" ’d-Din Muhammad Naqshbandi, 
Mirza, 322, 686. 

Nur" ’d-Din Qarilrl, a poet, 468, 468 n., 
*656, 6.56 n., 6.57 n. 

Nur" ’d-Din Tarkhan, 168, 591, 611. 

Nur" ’Hah Inju, .501. 

Nur" ’Ihih, Mir, 615. 

Nur" ’Hah Qasim Arsalan, a kiitib, 109. 

Nur" ’Hah, Qazi, 370. 

Nur" ’n-Nisa Begum, wife of Jahangir, 
516, 538 n. 

Nu^rat Yar Khan Barha, 428, 431. 

Nuzhat^ U-Anvdb, a ^ufistic book, 190, 
617. 


O DAT Singh Bhadauriya, 548. 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 20, 21, 22. 


opium eating, excessive, 410, 417 n . ; 

vide drinking, 
oranges, 73. 

Ordat Kachhwaha, 539. 
ordeals, 214, 215. 

T)ACHT0LIYA, a stuff, 574. 

Pachwariya, a kind of horse, 140. 
Padishah Khwaja, 510. 

Padishah Quli, 537, 665. 

Padre, a Portuguese priest, 191. 
pdgosht, one of Akbar’s regulations, 226, 
227. 

Pahar, of Jalor, 553. 

Pahar, Khan Baluch, 377, 593 (No. 407). 
Pahar Singh Bundela, 446, 546. 

Pahari. nickname of Prince Murad, 322. 
pahit, a dish, 62. 
pahluwdn-% or wrestlers, 263. 
paikdr, 27. 

painting, art of, 102, 113 ; discouraged 
by Islam, 115 ; painters of Europe, 
103 ; vide Akbar. 
paisa, a coin, 32. 
palds, a wood, 310. 
pdlkl bearers, 264. 
pan, 77, 78. 

Paridau, a coin, 31, 32. 
panlwdr, 27. 
paniydla, a fruit, 75. 
panj, a coin, 31. 

Panju, Shayjffi, 607, 685. 

Pd^old, a coin, 32. 

Papa, the Pope, 191. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 107. 

paras, stone, 440. 

Parhez Banu Begum, 328. 

Pari Surat, a ma^nawi, 579. 

Parichhit Zamiiidar, 552. 

Parisram, Raja in Jamu, 369. 
Parmanand Khatri, 531 (No. 214). 

ParsI feasts, kept by Akbar, 286 ; vide 
Akbar, Zoroastrians. 

Parta Bundela, 546. 

Partab, Rana [Rana Kika], 421, 437, 491, 
491 n., 585. 
parivdnchas, 273. 

Parwdnchi, an officer, 269. 

Parwiz, Prince, 323, 324, 329, 357, 358, 
367, 533 n. 
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Parwizdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Patr Das, Ray Bikramajit, 486, 523 
(No. 196). 

pay, of soldiers, 2.58, 261, 262, 264, 566 ; 

of man^abdars, 257 ; of Ahadis, 259. 
Payami, a poet, 670, 670 n. 

Payanda Khan. Mughul, 421 (No. 68), 
584. 

Payanda Muhammad TarWiiin, Mirza, 
390. 

payk, or runners, 146 ; vuk post-runners, 
payments, how made, 272, 273, 275. 
Payrawi, of Sawah, a poet, 670. 
pensions, 530, 574. 
perfumes, 78, 79, 79 n., 80, 83. 

Pertab, Ray of Mankot, 369. 

Peshraw Khan. 558 (No. 280). 
phardits, 262. 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the Kast, 168 n., 
177, 178, 178 n., 190, 190 n. 

Picha Jan Anaga, 367. 
pickles, 67. 
pigeon flying, 310. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in 
public worship, 186. 
pine-apples, 73. 
pinjar, 26. 

PIr ^A\l Beg, 330. 

Pir Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Pir Khan [Piruj, son of Davlat Khan 
Lodi, 565. 

Pir Muhammad, a katib, 107. 

Pir Muhammad Khan Shirwan (Mulla), 
342 (No. 20), 387 n., 610, 687. 

Pirza^a, Liwa^i, a poet and musician, 
682, 682 n. 
pital, vide brass. 
piydr, a fruit, 75. 
pUntain tree, 74. 

play, at court, 212-3, 309, 315, 316, 374. 
Poets, of Akbar’s reign, 617 ; poets 
laureate of India, 5.50, 618 n., 680; 
vide Kabi Ray, Malik** ’sh-.Shu‘^ara. i 
Vide also the following Poets, 
mentioned in the A*'in : — A^afi, , 
Amrl, Anisi, Arslan, A.shki, Asiri, 
Atishi; BabaTalib; Dakhli Dauri, 
Dawai ; Fayzi (Fayya?;i), Fayzi 
Sarhindi, Fahmi, Fanai, Farebi, 
Farisi, Fikri, Fusuni ; Qhayrati, 


Qhayuri, (jhazali, (lhaznawi : 
Ha>dar Mu^aminai. ’ Haydari, 
l.layrati, Ihilati, Halimi, Hamdami, 
Hashimi. Hayali, Ha/i(|, Husayn 
Marwi, Iluzni, Huzuri; Imami. 
‘^Itabi; Jami, .lazhi, .ludii*! ; Krdn, 
Kalim, Kami. Kami Sab/wari, 
l\husra\\, Khusrawi : lasani. 

Ln\a*^i; Mahwi, Maili, .Mal^fi, 
Masiha, Ma/hari, Miishtitji ; Na!;.ir 
Khusraw, Niuhri. Nami, Naw*^!, 
Nawa^i. Na/iii, Nuri; I’avrawi, 
Pa\aini; Qaidi, Qaniri, (^asim 
Arslan, t^asim .lunabadi, (^a'*iml, 
Qudsi ; Kafi*^i, Kahai, Kahl, Bazal, 
Knsua*’i; Sabri, Sarfi (Sairali) 
Kashmiri, Sarfi Sawaji, Sabrdii, 
Sad), Sabhi, Stiff ; Samri, Sana^i, 
Sha\l^ Sa«d. Sa(j<ja. Sarkhush, 
Sarmadi, Sawadi. Shafitj, Shahii, 
Shapur, Sheri, Shifa^i, Shikebi, 
Shuja<-i. Sirfija, Sultan ; Taijiya. 
Tari(|i, 'rashhilu ; lUfali, ‘^Urfi, 
Wnf;ili, Wafa*^i, Wali Dasht Hayiizi, 
Wrddii, Wnipiri, 
porters, ride Darban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Akbar's 
court, 176, 191, 192, 2(M), 686; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 181 ; 487, 
.560. 

post, po.st-runners, 262 n. 

Prasuttam Singh KaehhwTdia, 510. 
Pratab Singh Kaehhwaha, .581 (No. 336). 
Pratiib Ujjainiya, 577 n. 
precious stoiK'S, 15, .501, .573 n. ; ride 
diamond, yfKjiV. 

prices of articles. 6.5 ; of ice, 58, 59 ; 
of building materials, 232 ; ride 
wages. 

printing, art of, in India, 106ii. • . 

pri.soners, how treatisl, 349. 

Prithi (’hand Kadihuaha, .551. 

Prithi Singh Hundela, .546. • . 

Prophet, the*, abused at e«mrt, 206. 
pro.stitutes, segn'gated, 201 2. 
prostration, or f<ijdn, 167, 167 n., 190, 
201. 

public works, 232. 
punhar, 24, 25, 27. 

Puran Mai, of Oidhor, 362, .536 n. 
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I’uran Mai Kachhwaha, 348. 
l^iirbin Khan, a musician, 682. 
Puriikhotam, Hay, a Brahman, 189, 596. 

Q ABIL, son of <:Atiq, 594 (No. 412). 

Qahul Khan, 484 (137), 581. 
qabfdi, a dish, 62. 

qadnui.-i .sharif, or qudam-i muhhmk, or 
footprints of the prophet, 207, 570. 
Qadir Khan. Mallu, vide Mallfi (Qadir 

Kh«>i)- 

Qadir Qull, 593 (No. 402). 

Qa^im Khim, 401, 401 n. 
qahndaru ^ kind of tent, 48, 57. 
qaliyn, a dish, 64. 

Qamar Khan, 497, 542 (No. 243). 
qamargha, a kind of hunting, 294. 

Qanhar Be, 506. 

Qandahar Mahall, 328. 

Qd7iun, a medical work, 521. 

Qaqshal, a clan, 399, 399 n. 

Qara Bahadur, 511 (No. 179). 

Qara Bahr, 581 (No. 345). 

Qara Beg Famish begi, 327. 

Qara Khan Turkman, 382. 

Qara Turks, 402 n. 

Qara Yusuf, 320. 

Qaracha Khan, 423. 

Qaraqfiilu Turks, 329. 

Qaniri, Nur'* ’d-Din, of Gilan, a poet, 
184, 6.)6. 
qardr-vdma, 273. 

Qarataq Khan. 437, 581. 
qardwaU, or hunters, 292, 300. 

Qarlughs, a tnhc, .504, 563. 

Qasim ‘'All Khan. 518 (No, 187). 

Qasim Arsalan, Niir" ’llilh, a poet, 109, 
678. 

Qasim [Khan] Barha, ^ilayyid, 357, 357 n., 

■ . *• 427, 447, 461 (No. 105). 

Qasim Beg, 112, 582 (No. .350), 611. 

Qasim Beg Khan, 410. 

Qasimi, of Mazandaran, a poet, 679. 
Qasim .JunahadT, Mirza, 661. 

Qasim-i Ktihi, a poet, 219, 636. 

Qasim Khan, son of Mir Munid, 559. 
Qasim Khan Kasu, 491. 

Qasim Khan. Mir Bahr, 412 (No. 59), 
491,687. 

Qasim Khiin-i Sistani, 486. 


Qasim Khwaja, 571 (No. 316). 

Qasim Koh-bar, a musician, 682. 

Qasim Koka, 463. e 

Qasim, Muljtashim Khan Shayl^, 552. 
Qasim, Mulla and Mawlana, 615. 

Qasin Badakhshi. Mir, 560 (No. 283). 
Qawim Khan. 401. 

Qaydl, of Shiraz, a poet, 669. 
qaysuri, a kind of camphor ; vide 
fansdri, 84, 84 n. 

Qazaq Khan Taklu, 470, 471, 572. 

QazT, 278 ; general character of Qazis, 
279. 

Qazi ‘?Ali, 452, 596. 

Qazi Hasan Qazwini, 559 (No. 281). 

Qazi Khiin-i Badakhshi, 415, 487. 

Qazi Khiin Bakhshi, 487, 532 (No. 223). 
qirna paUio, a dish, 62 ; qima shurbd, 63. 
qirdt, a weight, 37. 
qtrbak, a title, 429 n. 

Qismiya Banii, 686. 
qisrdqs, a marc, 143. 
qitmir, a weight, 37. 

Qiya Khan, son of Sahib Khan, 517 
(No. 184). 

Qiya Khan Gung, 366 (No. 33), 484, 517. 
Qiyam Khan, son of Shah Muhammad-i 
Qalati, 478. 

qubuz, a musical instrument, 682. 

Quell Beg Humayuni, 505. 

Qudsi, of Karahala, a poet, 672, 672 n. 
quicksilver, 40 ; habitually eaten, 439 ; 

when called knshta, 633, 633 n. 
quUjy meaning of, 381 n., 561. 

Qulij Khan, 35, 322, 380 (No. 42), 381, 
381 n., 382. 

Qulij ’Hall, 562. 
qullataijn, 212. 

Qunduq Khiin, 517 (No. 181). 

Qundilz Khiin. 408, 517. 
gur, or collection of weapons, royal flags, 
etc., 52, 52 n., 116, 293. 

Quraysh Sultan, of Kashghar, 511. 
qurs-kub, 24. 
qutdb, a dish, 63. 

Qutb“ ’d-l)in Khan-i Chishti, Shayl^, 
’ 556 (No. 275). 

Qutb'^ ’d-l)in Muhamniad Khan. 197, 
251, 353 (No. 28). 

Qutbw ’d-Din, ShayWi, of Jalcsar, 200. 
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Qutbu ’d-Din, Sultan of Gujrat, 560. 

Qutlu Khan Lohani, 344, 366, 380, 383, 
395 n., 487; his sons, 586. 

Qutlugh, meaning of, 477. 

4Jutlugh Qadam Khan. 477 (No. 123). 

E ABI, a coin, 31, 31 n. 

Rafi^i [Rafi^u ’d-I)m Haydar], 
of Kashan, a poet, 663, 663 n. 

Rafiqi, 663 n. 

Rafi^^w ’d-Din Safawi, Mirza, 590. 

Raha*'i Shayl^, a poet, 661, 661 n. 
rahas, a coin, 29. 

Rain, of Nisliapvlr, a poet, 680. 

Rahim Quli, 581 (No. 333). 

Rahman Diid, Mirza, 361. 

Rahmat Khan, son of Masnad-i ^Ali, 557, 
564 (No. 306). 

Ral.imat** ’llah, a singer, 682. 

Rai Man, 262 n. 

Raibari, a class of Hindus who tram 
camels, 155. 1 

Raja ‘^Ali of Khandesh. 516 ; vide ‘^Ali 
Khan. 

Rajawat, 462. 

Rajputs, Januha, 354 n. ; Kaehhwaha, 
vide Bihari Mall; Hailfis, 449; 
Ranghar, 594 ; Rathors, 384, 510 ; 
vide Main, Munj. 

Rajsingh, Raja, Kaclibwilha, 509 (No. 
174). 

Raju, Sayyid, of Barha, 501 (No. 165), 
502. 

rdkhf, a Hindu custom, 193. 

Ram Chand Bundela, 533 n., 545 (No. 
248). 

Riim Chand Chauhan, 555. 

Ram (’hand Kaehhwaha, .5.55 (No. 268). 
Ram Chand Kaehhwfiha, son of Jagnn- 
nath, 422. 

Ramchand Baghela, 385, 396, 399, 445 
(No. 89), 445 n., 446, 681 n. 

Ram Chandr, Raja of Khurda, 548 (No. 

2.50), 677 n. ; 

Ram Diis, the singer, 680 n., 681 n., 682. | 

Ram Das Di^van, Ray, 580 (No. 331). I 
Ram Das Kaehhwaha [Raja Karan], j 

539 (No. .539), 540. i 

Ram Sah Bundela, 382, 545. 1 

Ramsah, Raja of Gwaliyar, 362, 366. 


Ranfis of Maiwar, 421, 422 ; ride r.utrd) 
Singh, Udni Singh. 

Banba/. Khan Kambii, 140, llOn. 
Ranghar Kajpfits, nde Rajput. s. 
Rangsen. of Agra, a inusu ian. 6S2. 

'l-hmjnt, title of a book. 638 n. 
m.vi, an acid, 24. 

Rataii Rathor. 386. 

Ratan Singh Si«<odi\a, 466. 

Rathors, vide RapCits. 
m/r, a weight, 16 n. 

Jfatcsfifinij/iftihfi, 3.5 n., 362. 368, 383. 

Ray Bhoj flada, 510 (No. 175). 

Ray Durg.l Sisodia, 4.59 (No. 103). 
rayhoHt, a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Ray Mai Sha) khawat. 462. 

Ray R.-iy Singh, 32.3, 384 (No. 14). 516, 
591. 

Riiy Srd Darbaii, Sliaykhawat, lt>2 (No. 
106). 

Raza Quli, .556 (No. 271). 

Raza*^i, a poet, 520 n. 

JidZdirJ, .538 ; — Sayyids, 414 ; - Khan, 
a tith', 48() ; rule Mfi.sawi. 

Razawi Khan, Mirza Mirak, 485 (No. 141 ). 
Raziy“ '1-Mulk, 419. 

rebellion of the Mirzas, 340, 349, 351, 352, 
404, 406, 419, 432, 133, 443 ; dates, 
480 n. 

reliniiig of gohl, 21 ; of silver, 23. 
religious views of the Emperor Akbar ; 

Vide A k liar, 
reporters, 2<>8 ; vide 
revenue, how' paid, 13. 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 375, 376, 
.377, 476. 

nee, best kinds, 60. 

a kind of writing, BHl, 107. 
ri'^fdfhddr, an «)lbeer, 269. 

7 isas, a metal, 42. 
river tolls, 292. ’ 

’.v-*SV//a//'a, title of a historical 
work, 472 n. 

Rizq'* 'Hall Khan, vtde Hakim lli/q" ’llah. 

Koz-afzun, Raja, 4tH n. 

ruhdh, a musical instrument, 682. 

ruby, a large one, 4.56. 

ruhhnl, a kind of writing, 105. 

.ruh-i tutnjd, a metal, 41- 2. 

Rub“ ’llah (1), 57.5. 
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ruined towns, 554. 

Rulin'* ’d-Din, a poet, 658 n. 

Rulin'* ’d-Din, Mjaljmud Kamangar, 
ShayWi, 608. 

Rulin'* ’d-Din, Shaykh, 607. 

Rumi Khan. Ustad Jalabi, 489 (No. 146). 
runners, 146. 

Rup, a servant of Akbar, 470. 

Rup Mukund Sisodiya, 460. 

Rup Singh Sisodiya, 460. 
rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 243 ; 
counted, 40 dams in salaries, 32 ; 

— of Sher Khan. 32 ; of Akbar, 32, 
34. 

Rupmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
473. 

Rupsi Bairagi Kachhwaha, 472 (No. 
118). 

Ruqayyah Begum, daughter of Mirza 
Hindal, Akbar’s wife, 321, 573. 
Rustam Khan Dakhini, 634. 

Rustam, Prince, 686. 

Rustam Safawi, Mirza, 328 (No. 9), 329, 
392 n., 678, 686. 

Rustam-i Zaman, Shayl^ Kabir, 585, 

686 . 

Ruswa*i, 664 n. 

ruy, a metallic composition, 42. 

ru*’yat, 206. 

Ryayat, son of Peshraw Khan. 668. 

S A‘?ADAT ^Ali Khan, of Badakhshan, 
472 (No. 117). 

Sa*Jadat Band Begum, 686. 

Sa^fadat Khan. 533, 533 n. 

Sa^^adat Khan, son of Zafar Khan. 
689. 

Sa^^adat Mirza, 491 (No. 153). 

Sa’Jad,’* ’llah, Masiha-i Kairanawi, 613. 
Sa^d" ’llah Nawazish Khan. 392, 392 n. 
Sa^ad** ’llah, Shayl^, 615. 

Sabal Singh, ^3 (No. 245). 

ScUfbdk, 22 . 

Sabdal Khan, 486 (No. 139). 

§abri, a poet, 682 n. 

Sabubi, a poet, 652, 652 n. 

§adiq, MawlSna, 610. 

9adiq, Muhammad Khan. 382 (No. 43). • 
9adr-i *?Iraqi, a katib, 107. 


I^adr Jahan Mufti, 195, 218, 219, 222 n., 
281,282, 622 (No. 194). 

§adrs, of Akbar’s reign, 27§, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 596, 686 ; §adr of women, 
674. 


^adr" ’d-Din, Qazi, 614. 

Sa‘fd'* ’d-Din, of Khaf, 661 n. 

^afa*"!, Sayyid, 678, 580. 

§afar Ag^a Khudawand Khan Gujrati, 
381. J 

§afdar Beg, son of HaydarpM^ihammad 
Khan, 677 (No. 326). 

Safdar Khan. 577. 
saffron (za^^faran), 89, 452, 53 
safidru, a metallic composition, 42. 
^afshikan Khan Mirza Lashkari, 371 
(formerly Safdar Khan). 

§afshikan Mirza Safawi, 329. 
sag, 62. 
sdhansahy 28. 

§ahib Qiran, a title, 358 n. 

Sdhib-i Zaman, 198 ; vide Imam Mahdi. 
aahsah, a money bag, 14. 

Sahu BhSnsla, 547. 

Sahw^ UAsdn, title of a book, 673 n. 
Sa^id-i BadalAshi, 450. 

Sa'^id Khan Bahadur Zafar- jang, 519. 
Sa^id Khan-i Chaghta*'i, 351 (No. 25), 
362 n., 392, 515. 

Sa^id Khan Gakkhar, 507, 508, 633 n., 
600. 


Sa^id Mawlana, of Turkistan, 609. 

Sa*^id-i Toqba*’i, 486. 
sailors, 290. 

Sajawal Khan Sur [Shuja'^at Khan], 473. 
Sakat Singh, 543, 651 (No. 256), 681 
(No. 342). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 686. 
Sakina Band Begum, 481, 498. 

Sakra, of Maiwar, 585 (No. 366). 

^alabat Khan. 494 n. 

Salabat Khan Barha, 427, 446. 

^alabat Khan Chirgis, 490. 

§alabat I^an Lodi, 565. 

^alah" ’d-Din §arfi, 656 n. 

Salam** ’llah, 220, 221. 
salaries, of women, 46, 683 ; of 

pensioners, 601 ; of ship-captains, 
291 ; how paid, 272, 273. 275 ; 261, 
257, 259, 260, 261, 674, 676. 
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§ftlih Dlwana, 635. 

§aiilia Banu, 401. 

§alibl, a poet, 653. 

Salim-i Chishti, of Fathpur Sikri, 178. 
277 n., 322, 441. 530, 552, 556, 58oi 
608, 609, 615. 

Salim Khan Afghan, 456. 

Salim, Khan Kakar, 482 (No. 132). 

Salim Khan Sirmur, 482. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quli, 584 (No. 357). 

Salim Shah, 332, 351, 507 ; vide iHlem 
Shah. 

Salima Khilnum. 489. 

Salima Sultan Begum, 207, 321, 331, 345, 
489. 

aalimiy a coin, 31. 

Salman of Sawah, a poet, 107 n. 
aahnl, 21, 26, 27, 39. 
salt, manufacture of, 625, 525 n.; an 
antidote against drunkenness, 625 n. 
.Saltan Deoda, of Sarohi, 384, 385, 385 n., 
461. 

saltpetre, 58. 
salutations, at court, 167. 

Samanji Khan. 458 (No. 100). 

Samanji Khan Qurghuji, 489 (No. 
147). 

Samarqandi, Mir, 589. 

Sami^^a Begam, 464. 

Samri, a poet, 673, 673 n. 

Sam^amu ’d-Dawla, 494 n. 

Samsam“ ’d-Dawla, son of Mir Husam 
Inju, 601. 

Sandbil, title of a book, 617. 
mnads, or grants, 269, 270 ; how sealed, 
273. 

Sana^i, 619 n., 634. 
aaif’busa, a dish, 63. 
sand for strewing on paper, 107. 

§andali, 318, 319, 358 n. 
sandalwood, 87. 

Sandahas, a family of Amarkof, 361. 
Sanga, the Puwar, 594 (No. 411). 
Sangram, of Kharakpur, 362, 494, 494 n., 
636 n. 

Sangram, Akbar’s favourite gun, 123. 

§ani Khan, of Hirat, 531 (No. 216). 
sanj, or cymbal, 53. 

San jar, of Kashan, 665, 665 n. 


Sanjar, Mirza, son of Khizr J^an Hazara 
533 n. 

Sanjar Snfawi, Mirzi, son of Sultan 
Husayn Mirza, 327. .555 (No. 272). 
Sanka, Hana, 475. 

Sanskrit, translations from 1 10, 112, 
209 ; names of the sun. 210, 212. 
sanuji (mtujl), a kind of horse, 140, 140 n. 
Sawal Smgh Hundela. 510. 

Sanwaldas Jadon, .592 (No. 396). 
saqatndma, 260. 

Sriqi, Shaykh, 662, 662 n., 663. 
saqimima, a class of poems, by Sana*!, 
6.14 n. ; by Shik(*br, 646 n. ; by 
Muhammad Sfifi, 6.59 n, 

Sa([(ja, a poet, 651 n. 
sardpnrda, 57. 

Sarbuland Khan. .569. 

Sardiir Khan, Mirza <^Abd»i Mlah, 346, 523, 
.551. 

Sarfaraz Khan. .551 (No. 257). 

Sarli (Sayrafi), a poet, 651 ; a Sawah, 
6.56, 6.56 n. 

sar-Haf, 2.59, 271, 273. 

Sarkhush, the poet, 263 n. 

Sarmadi Afghan, 364 
1 Sarmadi, of l.sfahan, 677, 677 n. 
sarmanda}, a musieal iuMtrunu'nt, 681. 
Sarmast Khan. .585 (No. 362). 

Sarod Khan, of (Jwalyar, a singer, 681. 
Satr Sal Hundela, .546. 

Satr Sal Kachhurdia, 461. 

Satr Sal Hathor, 386. 

Salt is, a tribe, 507 n. 

Saturn, or Ziihal, 211 n. 

Sawiidi, a poet, 6.50 n. 

Saiwnih, a historical work, 331 n., 
4()0 n. 

Satcdli^^^ 'l-ilhmn, titli* of a book, 619. 
sdya-biin, a royal ensign, 52. * # 

Sayf ‘^Ali Beg, 330. 

»^ayf Klu'tn Barba, 427, 455. 

Sayf Khan Koka, 375 (No. 38), 376. 

Sayf“ ’d-I)in Hiisayn ‘^Ali Khan B^rha» 
428. 

Sayf** ’<l-Din-i Safawi, 329. 

Sayf** ’llah, MJrza, son of Qulij Khan. 

35 n., .561 (No. 292), 

Sayf** ’1-MulQk, Shah Muhammad, 528. 
{^ayib, a poet, 6.50 n. 
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Sayrafl, a mint officer, 18. 

Sayrafi, a poet, 652 n. ; vide Sarfi. 

JSayurghdU, or rent-free land, 271, 278, 
280, 281. 

Sayyids of Atnrohah, 426 ; ‘^Arabshahl, 
423; of Barha, 357, 425; of Bulffiara, 
4.54, 4.57 ; of Gulistana, 637 n. ; of 
Inju,499; ofltawa,5i0; ofManikpiir 
420; of Muaawi,414; of Razawi,414, 
538 ; Salami, of Shiraz, .569, 570 ; 
Tabatiba, 663 n. ; of Tirmizi, 578. 

aeience, how divided, 289 n. 

Jiealing-wax, how made, 274. 

fioals, imperial, 46, 54. 

sects, vide Khwajas ; Maghriya ; 
Mahdawis, Mahrnfidis, Nuqtawis, 
Rawshanis, Sumanis, Umana, 
Wahidis. 

Shad Khan, 538. 

Shad Khan. Mirzil Shadman, 345, 346, 
537 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be, 506. 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 585 (No. 367). 

Shadi Beg Shuja^at Khan, 538. 

ShMi Khan Afghan, 335. 

Shadi Khan Shadi l^eg, 506. 

Shadi Shah, vide Muhammad Qasim. 

Shadmiin Pakhliwal, 563. 

Shafi, Mirza, 453. 

Shafiq, name of a writer, 5.50 n. 

Shah, a title, 358, 358 n. 

Shah Abu Turab, 207. 

Shah Abu ’l-Ma^^ali, Mir, 325, 339, 395 n., 
488. 

Shah *^Alam Ahmadabadi, 617. 

Shah ‘^Ali Ni^.am Shah, 357. 

Shah Beg Arghfin (under Babar), 325. 

Shah Beg Ar^un, son of Zu ’1-Nun 
Arghun, 390. 

Shah Beg Klian, vide Khan Dawran. 

Shah Beg Khan Arghun, 328. 

Shah Beg Khan Badakhshi, 490 (No. 148). 

Shah Budagh Khan. 402 (No. .52), 414. 

Shah^ Fana*"!, son of Mir Najafi, 471 
(No. 115). 

Shall Fakhr“ ’d-Din Musawi, Naq.abat 
Khan, 445 (No. 88). 

Shah Fatha ’llah, 6.58 n. 

Shah Ghazi Khan, 491 (No. 1.55), 498. 

Shah Husayn Arghun, Mirza, 390, 465. 


Shah Jahangir, vide Hashmi. 

Shah Khalil, vide Khalil. Shah. 

Shah Mahmud, of Nishapur, a katib, 109. 

Shah Malik, Mir, 517. 

Shah Mansur, Khwaja, of Shiraz, 35 n., 
355, 475 (No. 122). 

Shah, Mawlana, of Mash, had, a katib, 107. 

Shah Mirza, 343, 513, 514. 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i ‘^Ali, 
.592 (No. 395). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Qnraysh Sultan, 

I . ,511, .569 (No. 310). 

Shah Muliammad Gakkhar, 581 (No. 
332). 

Shah Muhammad Khan Qalati, 448 
(No. 95), 449. 

I Shah Muliammad, Mawlana, 112, 609, 
610. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznin 
1 Khan. 410. 

1 Shah Muhammad, Mulla, 218. 
j Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 536 (No. 231), 

' 665. 

Shah Quli Mahrara-i Baharlu, 387 (No. 
45). 

Shah Quli l^alabat Khan, 498. 

Shah Sultan, Mirza, 488 n. 

1 shdhdlu (cherries), 69 ; vide gilas. 

! Shaham Agha, 489. 

Shriham Beg, 335. 

i Shaham Khan Jala,ir, 450 (No. 97). 
j Shahamat Khan Barha, 428. 

I Shahbaz Khan, son of Sharif Amir“ 
’1-lJmara, 583. 

Shahbaz Khan-i Kambil, 197, 252, 344, 
347, 365, 383, 436 (No. 80), 466. 

shdhl, a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Shahjahrin [Prince Khurram], 323, 324, 
328, 329, 358, 358 n., 3.59 ; abolishes 
the prostration, 223 n. 

Shahnawaz Khan, Mirza Irich, 360, 361, 
575. 

Shahnawaz Khan-i f^afawi, 361, 527, 
527 n. 

Shahri, a poet, 468. 

Shahrukli Banturi, 591 (No. 392). 

Shahrulffi, Mirza, son of Mirza Ibrahim 
Badajffishi, 321 ; 326 (No. 7) ; his 
children, 326, 327; 413, 413 n. ; 
: 593. 
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Shahrukh, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi 
329. ‘ ’ , 

Shahryar, Rrincc, 324, 574. 

Shahu-toayl Afj^han, 5(54. 

Shahztlda Khaniim, Akbar’s (lauf»htcr 
321. ’ , 

Sha^ista Khan, Mirza Abu Talib, 575, 
576. ’ ; 

Shajawal Khan Sur, 473. 

Shama^il^ 'n-Xahi, title of a work, 614. 
Shamlii, a tribe of Turkmans, 648 n. 
fthamsa, an ensign, 52, 52 n. 
shamsherbdz, 262. , 

»Sham.s-i Ruj^arl, 590. 

Shamsi, Mirza, ride Jahangir Qiili Khan. 
'8hamsw ’d-I)in Rayasangbur, a katib, 107. | 

Shamsu ’d-Din Chak, 686. | 

Shams'* ’d-I)in, Hakim'* ’1-Mulk, 611. 
Shams'* ’d-Din Khafi Khwaja, 452, 460, ; 

493 (No. 159), 494, 550. 

Shams'* ’d-Din-i Khatami, a krdib, 107. | 

Shams'* ’d-l)in, of Kirmun, a katib, 109. ' 

shdmydm, an awning, 57. 

Shankal R(‘g Tarl^an, 389. 

Shapur, IHiwaja, 572, 576. 

Sharaf, of Nishapur, a miisieian, 682 n. j 

Sharaf, of Yazd, an engravta-, 55. 

Sharaf Reg, of Shiraz, 576 ( No. .32 1 ). j 

Sharaf'* ’d-Din Hiisayn, Mirza, 339 i 

(No. 17), 340, 348, 375, 377. 

Sharf** ’d-Din, Mir, 570. i 

Sharf** ’d-Din, Shayldh, Muiiair, a .saint, ' 
50. ! 

Sharif, Amir** ’1-Uinara, .son of Khmija 
‘^Abd'* ’(^-Saniad, 582 (No. 351). , 

Sharif-i Amuli,Mir, 1 85, 219, 502 (No. 166), i 

502 n., 503, 504, 660 n. ' 

Sharif Khan, 415 (No. 63). 

.Sharif, Mir, of Koliib, 593 (No. 406). 

Sharif, Mir, son of Mir Fath" ’llah, 609. 

Sharif, Mirza, son of Mirza ‘^Ala*’'* ’d-Din, 

588 (No. 372). 

Sharif-i Sarmadi, 581 (No. 344), 660 n., 

677, 677 n. 

Sharif Wuqu'^i, a poet, 660, 660 n. 
shataJ, 213. 
shawls, 96, 97. 

Shaybiini, a tribe, 335, 347. 

Shaybani Khan Uzbak, 389, 390. 

Shayj^ Husain, an engraver, .55. 


Shaykh Hii.sayn. Mawliina, 610. 

Sha\]di Mir. 494 n. 

Sluul^awat Kaebliwilhas, ,554. 

^haykh-/ada-M Suhra\Nardi. 106. 

Slier Afkan. .son of Sn\f Koka, ,584 
(No. 3.55). 

Slier Afkan Khan Humau'nii. ,505. 

Sher Afkan Khan Istajlfi, lirst liusband 
of Nur .fahan. .557, .591. 

Sher ‘^.Ali Kamrani. 423. 

Sher Reg Vasawulba.shi, .581 (\o. ,3,34). 

Sher Khan, son of Dtnnad Kh an (Rijrati, 
420. 

Sher Khan Ffd.ldi, 34.3, 419, 420. 433, 
447. 51.5 

Sher Khan Miighnl, .5.54 (No. 26.3). 

Shei Khwaja, .510 (No. 17()). 

Sher .Muhammad, ,591 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Diwana, 3.32, 37.3, 441, 
.591. 

Sher Shrdi, .son of ‘^Adli Mubariz Khan. 
4,50. 

Sh(T Shah Sur, ealli'd by Mughul 
Hi.stonan.s Sher l<han, .347 n.; his 
army refonn.s, 2.52 ; eonfers lands, 
2(>6 n.. 281 ; .362, 166, 47.3, .507, .564, 
566. 

Sher Zamrm Rarhn, 428, 430. 

Sherzcid, son of ‘^Abd'» 'l-.Matlab Khan. 
442 

Sherzad Khan Rahadur, 578, 

Sheri, a poet, 112, 2o7, 212, 214, 679, 
679 n. 

Shero\a Kh.ln, .50.5 (No. 168). 

Shenillah, .589. 

Shi'^ah, .360; how treated by Sunnis, 
4.3!> ; may abu.se their religion, vide 
tariiyya. 

Shifii^i, a writer, 612. 

Shihab-i Radakhshi, .538. ^ « . .• 

Shihrd) Kiiati, of {Iwrdyar, a Hinger, 681. 

.Shihab Khan. H.’iji, 401. 

Shih.ib" 'd-Din Ahmad KbTin, or Shihab 
Khan. .3.52 (No. 26), 479, 660 n. 

Shikebi. Mulhi, a poet, .3.56 n., 646, 646 n. * 

Shiinal Kh.'in (Jiela, 491 (No. 154), 531. 

Hhip.s, 289, 21t0, 291. 

shirhiruij, 62. 

Shirwiini Afghan.s, 687. 

skiiMha, a ealligraphical term, 109 n. 
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Shuja Beg Arg^un, vide Shah Beg. 

Shuja*?, Mirza; Najabat Khan BadajAshi, 
326. 

Shuja^'at Khan, vide ‘?Abd“ ’llah Khan 
Uzbak. 

Shuja^at Khan. Muqim-i ‘?Arab, 400 
{No. 61), 401. 

Shuja‘'at Khan Shadi Beg, 538. 

Shuja'^at Khan. Shayl^ Kabir, 585, 
686 n., 686, 687, 688. 

Shuja^^at Khan Sur, 473, 473 n. 

Shuja*'!, a poet, 612. 

Shuja*?i Kabuli Asad Khan. 476 n. 
Shujawal Khan Afj^an, 496. 

Shukr" ’llah [Zafar Khan I. son of Zayn 
Khan Koka, 369, 688 (No. 373), 589. 
Shukr“ ’n-Nisa Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
321. 

shullat a dish, 62. 

aijda, or prostration, 167, 190, 201, 488 ; 
continued by Jahangir, 222 n. ; 
abolished by Shahjahan, 223 n. 
sijji, 25 n. 

Sikandar Dutani, 567. 

Sikandar Khan Sur, 335, 394 n., 395, 
395 n. 

Sikandar Mirza, 613, 514. 
sikkachif 22. 
ailaras (storax), 87. 

Sildoz, a Chag^ta*! clan, 481. 

Silhadi Kachhwaha, 655 (No. 267). 
silver, 23, 26, 27, 32, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45. 
sim-i aukhta, a metallic composition, 42. 
aing, a brass horn, 53. 

Singram, vide Sangram. 

Sipahdar Khan, 666. 
aipand, wild rue, 146 n., 647 n. 
siraja, of Isfahan, a poet, 639 n. 

Sir! §af, a kind of cloth, 100. 
iSira.troe, used in medicine, 464. 
sita*I, 21. 

sitting, modes of, 168 n., 169. 

Sivrdt, a Hindu festival, 210. 

Siwa Ram, 538. 

Siydh-gosh, 301. 

Soja Kachhwaha, 348. 
soldiers, their pay, 258, 261, 374 n. ; 
fined, 275. 

sounds, nature of, 104. 

Soz 0 QuddZt a Magna^^I, 676 n. 


specific gravity, 42 ; of woods, 237. 
spices, 67. 

Srigyan Khan, a singer, 681. . 

Sri Ram, son of Gajpati of Bihar, 437,. 
466. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal, 340, 398 n., 
400 n., 437 n. 

stitch, different kinds of, 95 n. 
storax, vide sildras. 
stuffs, 96, 97, 685. 

subas, two officers appointed to each, 466. 
Subban Kh an, a singer, 681. 

Subban Qull Khan, of Bul^ara, 589. 
Subhan Quli Turk, 415. 

Subhan Singh Bundela, 546. 

Sufi 9abib, meaning of, 659 n. 
aufiydvu, fast days at court, 61, 64. 
sugandh gugala (bdellium), 87. 
sugarcane, cultivation of, 73. 

Suhayl Khan Habshi, 356. 

Suhk Dev Bundela, 546. 

Suhrab Khan. 454. 

Suhrab Turkman, 516. 
aukt, a coin, 32. 

Sulayman (Solomon), king of the Jews,. 

319, 623, 623 n., 633, 6.33 n. 
Sulayman Karani, king of Bengal, 179, 
179 n., 334, 358 n., 395, 471, 472, 
664 ; his death, 472, 472 n., 685. 
Sulayman Khwaja, 508. 

Sulayman Lohani, Khwaja, 586. 
Sulayman Mankli, 400. 

Sulayman, Mirza, son of Khan Mirza, 
324 (No. 5), 325, 326, 338. 

Sulayman Shirazi, Khwaja, 383, 577 
(No, 327). 

Sulayman, Sultan, of Badakhshan. 487. 
sulh-i kull, or toleration, 497 n. 
sulphur, 26, 41. 

I auU, a kind of writing, 106. 

Sultan, nom-de-plumo of several poets, 
337. 

Sultan Adam Gakkhar, vide Adam. 
Sultan ‘^Ali, Khwajali, vide Afzal Khan. 
Sultan ^Ali, of Mashhad, a katib, 108, 
108 n. 

Sultan ‘^Ali, of Qayin, a katib, 108. 
Sultan Begum, 489. 

Sultan Deorah, vide Saltan Deoda. 

' Sultan Hafiz Husayn, a musician, 682. 
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Sultan Hashim, a musician, 682. 

Sultan Husayn Jalair, 332, 417, 451. 
Sultan Husayn, of Khujand, 109. 

Sultan Husayn Mirza, 311. 

Sultan Ibrahim, of Awba, 482, 602. 
Sultan ^anum, Akbar’s daughter, 516. 
Sultan Khwaja, ’l-'^AzJm, 214, 

219, 220, 279, 282, 284, 466 (No’. 108),’ 
467, 686. 

Sultan Mahmud, of Badakhshan, 324, 596. 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, 324. 

Sultan Mul.iammad-i Khandan, 108. 
Sultan Muhammad, Mun^if Khan. 532. 
Sultan Muhammad Nur, a katib, 108. 
Sultan Sarang Gakkhar, 507, 544. 

Sultan, Shayl^, of Thanosar, 110-11. 
Sultan Tatar Gakkhar, 507. 

Sultan^ ’n-Nifjia Begum, 323. 

•sumania, a sect in Sindh, 188, 188 n. 
fiumnl, a coin, 31. 

sun, worshipped by Akbar, 209, 210, 211 ; 

honoured by Jahangir, 222 n. 
Sundar, of Ofisa, 594 (No. 414). 

Sur Das, a singer, 681 n, 682. 

Sur Das Kachhwilha, 435. 

Sur Singh Rathor, 386. 
siirajkrdnt, a atone, 50. 
iSvralo Ma^nf (Form and Ideal), title of a 
Ma. 5 naw'i, 670 n. 

Surjan llada, Kay, 449 (No. 96), 482. 
surj^y a weight, 16, 16 n. 
surma-rji Sulayyndni, a Persian 
dictionary, 584. 

8urnd, a trupipct, 53. 
suttees, 363, 675 n., 681 n. 
swelling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
464. 

T ABANCHA, a lighting elephant, 520. 
Tabaqat-i Akbari, chronology of, 
460 n. 

tdbindt, 252. 
tabri, a dirham, 37. 

Tafrih^ 'l-^Jyndrat, title of a work, 378. 
Tafslr-i Ma^dm, 590. 

Tahir Beg, son of Khaii-i Kalan, 569 
(No. 312). 

Tahir Khan, Mir Faraghat, 448 (No. 94), 
603. 

Tahir Muhammad, Khwaia. 468, 688. 


I Tahir-i MQsawi, Mir, 638 (No. 236). 

Tahir, son of Sayfu ’I-Muluk, 528 (No. 
j 201), 593. 

; Tahmas Mirza Safawi, 328. 
j Tahmasp, Shah, of Persia, 448, 449, 468 ; 

I die.s, 187. 

I Tahmfiras, son of Prince Danval, 322, 

I 323. 

j TahivUddr, an officer, 46. 
j ta^imtiydn, 252. 

' Taj Bibi, rule Mumtaz Mahal 1. 

I Taj Khan, 508. 

I Taj Khan Ghori, 344. 

I Tiij Khan Khatrua. .>93 (No. 404), 

Taj-i Salmani, a krUib, 107. 

Tajak, a work on Astronomy, 112. 

I Taj« ’d-Din, Shaykh, of Dihli, 190. 
Takaltu Khan. 517. 

I fakauchiya, a kind of coat, 94, 6,53, 653 n. 

I Takhta Beg-i Kabuli, 523 (No. 196). 
taklif, 205. 

I Taklu, a Qizilbil.sh tribe, 470. 
j takunn, 205. 

takya-mimatU, 57. 
i ta^lxq, a kind of writing, 107. 

I ta^liqa, 259, 26.5, 269, 271, 272. 

I IdUqun, a metallic composition, 42. 
tauKjhn, 198. 

Tamkin, an engraver, 55 ; — a wrong 
I reading for Namakin, vide Abul 

Qasim Namakin. 
tangdr, 27. 

I tdnqJuin, a pony, 140. 
tank, a w'eight, 16, 16 n. 

Tan.seii, the singer [Tansain, Tansin], 
44.5, 531, 681, 682 n. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer, 681. 

* Taqi, or Taqiya, Mulla, of Shustar, 218, 
219, 584 (No. ,352). 

j Taqi, Mir, son of Mir Fath“ ’llilh, 6Q0J*. 
Taqi Muhammad, .584. 

Taqiya, of Balban, 584. 
taqiyya, practi.stnl by Shi*^ahs, 360. 
tarajildr, 3(K), .300 n. 

Tarbiyat Khan, 401. 

Tardi Beg Khan, 3.34 (No. 12), 335, 400. 

I Tardi Khiin, son of Qiya Khan. 367, 468 
(No. 101). 

I tdri, or toddy, 75. 
i Tdrikh4 Alfi, 113, 113 n., 498. 
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TariJ^-i lldhf, or Akbar’s Divine Era, 
205. 

Taril^-i Khan Jahdn Lodi, 569, 

Tarikh-i Ma'^Kumi, 464 n., 465 n., 548. 
TdrlJ^-i KashidJ, a historical work, 511, 
512 n. 

Tarll^-i Sindh (Ma^gumi), 579. 

Tdrikis, a tribe, 523. 

Xariql, a poet, 667 n. 

Tarl^an, a title, 393 ; c6nfcrred by 
Akbar, 611. 

Tarl^an Dlwana, 377. 
tar kill, a tree, 75. 
tarri, a fruit, 75. 

Tarson, Mulla, of Badal^shan, 220. 
Taraon Kh^n, 364 (No. 32), 365. 

Tash Beg, of Qipohaq, a nuisician, 682. 
Tash Beg Khan Mughul, 508 (No. 172). 
Tashhihi, of Kashiin, a poet, 532, 666. 
tashlha, 259. 

tadlm, a kind of salutation, 166, 167. 
tassuj, a weight, 37. 

Tatar Gakkhar, Sultan, 507. 

Tatar Khan, of Khurasan. 468 (No. 111). 
Tatar Sultan, of Persia, 572, 

Tatars, worship the sun. 220. 

Tawhid4 Ildhi, name of Akbar’s religion, 

211 . 

tawjih, army accounts, 270. 
tawql^, a kind of writing, 106, 107. 
taxes, 285, 475 ; on marriages, 288 ; on 
horses imported, 225. 
tdzi, a kind of horse, 243. 

Tazkirdi^ 'l-lJmard^, a hi.storieal work, 
" 497 n. 

ton ser tax, 285. 

Terry’s Voyage to East India, 689. 
ihdna, meaning of, 369 n. 
ihull, 62. 

■ tiger hiintingj 293. 

Tihanpnrift, a elan, 426, 428, 429. 

Tiluksi Kachhwriha, 435. 
tilwa, 26i2. • 

timber, kinds of, 233, 237. 

Timur, 389, 39.5, 512. 

Timur and Napoleon I, 656 n. 

Timur-i Bidakhshi, 531. 

Timur Khan Yakka, 631 (No*. 215). 
Timiiride, 513. 
tin, 43, 43 n. 


titles, 2.50, 251, 262, 328, 350, 353, 358^ 
,3.58 n., 361, 393, 398, 398 n., 399 n., 
422, 4.53 n., 494 n., .5^.5, 611; of 
Afghans, 564 ; vide TarWian, Shah, 
Sultan, Far/.and, Mir Samaii, Mir 
Shah, Mir Manzil, Mir Ruba«-i. 

Todar Mai Khatri, Raja, 33, 353, 364^ 
373, 376 (No. 39), 377, 407, 414, 
414 11 ., 477 ; his birthplace, 687. 
toddy, vide tdri. 

Tolak Khan Quehin, 492 (No. 158), 493. 
toleration, 497 n. 
tolls, river tolls, 292. 

Toqbd^i, a Chaghta'-i clan, 480. 
translations from Sanskrit into Persian, 
110, 111, 209. 

transmigration of souls, 188 n. 
Treasuries, 12, 14, 15. 

j Tribes, ride Afridi, Afshar, Arghun, 
Arliit, Awan, Baharlu, Bal^tyar, 
Barlas, Batani, Bhadauriahs, 
Bhugiiil Gakkhar, Chibh Dhunds, 
Dilahzak, Duldai, Gakkhar, Gharbah 
Khavl, Gharjah, Gurji, Hazarah, 
Ighur (Uigur), Jalair, Janju'^ah, 
Jhariah, Jodrah, Kajar, Kakar, 
Kathi, Khanzadah, Khatars, Koh- 
tars, Kohhar, Lohani, Mahmaiul, 
Maji, Maidani, Main, Mangarfil, 
Mawi, Miyanah, Nikallu, Niyazi, 
Qaraqoinlu, Qarlygh, Sandaha, 
Satti, Shahu-Khayl. Shaibani, 
Shamlii, ShirwanI, Sildoz, Taklu, 
Tariki, Talar, Toqbai, Turbati, Turk, 
Ustajlii, Uzbak, Yusufzai, Zulqadr • 
vide Rajputs. 

Tui Muhammad Qaqshal, 689. 

Tu^i-begi, an oflice, 288. 

Tulsi Das Jadon, .564 (No. 305). 
tumantoq, a royal standard, 52. 
tnquz, or nine, a favourite number of the- 
Muj^iils, 393 n. 

Turbati, name of a tribe, 373. 
turki, a kind of horse, 243, 244. 

Turks, their character, 609. 

TTCHLA Kaehhwiiha, 435, 436. 

^ud, vide aloes. 

Udai Singh, son of Jayraal, 472. 
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Udai Singh, Moth Raja, of Jodhpur, 323, 
474 (No. 121), 475. 

Ddai Singh, JIana of Mewar, 349, 379, 
398, 585. 

Ugar Sen Kachhwaha, 461. 

Uigur, vide Ighur. 

Ujjainiya Raja, of Bihar, .577 n. 

Ulfati, a poet, 35 n., 381 n. 

Ulugh Beg, son of MIrza Sultan, 334. 
Ulugh Khan H.abshi, 483 (No. 135). 
Ulugh Mirza, 513, 514. 

Umana, a sect, .502, .502 n. 

‘^Umar bin Hubayrah, 37. 

‘^Umar, the Khalifa, 36, 37. 

*^Umar Shay]^ Mirzii, son of Timur, 311, 
51.3, 616. 

umara^-i kibdr, 2,50. 

Umm Kulsum Ih'guni, 489. 
upla, or cowdung, 21. 

Urdu-begis, armed women, 47. 

Urdu language, 378. 

^Urfi of Shiraz, the poet, 469, 639, 639 n., 
650 n. 

‘^Usman, son of BaliMur Khan Qurbegl, 
555. 

*fU8man Lohani Khwaja, 362, 363, 586, 
587, 588. 

Usta Dost, a singer, 681. 

Usta Muhammad Amin, 682. 

Usta Muhammad Hu.sayn, 682. 

Usta Shah Muhammad, 682. 

Usta Yusuf, 682, 

Ustad JalabI, rule Kumi Khun. 

Ustad Mirza ‘^Ali Filthagi, a singer, 
682 n. 

Ustajlii, a tribe, 687. 

Uways, Sultan, 325. 
uyrndq {aimdq), 402 n,, 413 n. 

Uzbaks, 327. 

uzuk, an imperial seal, 54. 

Y AKILS, of Akbar’s reign, 595. 

Vaqari, a poet, 392. 

Vazir Khan Harawi, 379 (No. 41), 395. 
Vazirs, of Akbar’s reign, 595. 
vegetables, 66. 
voracity, 526. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 
105. 


'ITTAFA*'!. of Isfahan, a poet, 662. 

» » \u»ges of labourers, 23.1; of sadors, 
291. 

Wahdat ‘^Ali Rawshanl. 152. 

WabidivNU, a sect, .502, 

Waisi. I^waja. Diwan, 479. 516. 

Wajih*' M-Din. Sha\]di, of (lujrat, 457, 
499, .509,' 607. 

Wakil, rule Vakil. 

Wal.'i-jah, Prince, 527 n. 

I Wali B(‘g, .5.84 (No. 359). 

Wall Peg Zu ’1-Qadr, 318. 

Wali Dasht Ba\u7i, a poet. 616 n. 

Wali l^un Lohani, 5.86, 587, 588. 

Wali, Mir/a, 323. 

Walihi, a poet, 661 n. 

Waqari, vide Va([ari. 

V'dqi^a-iunrJ'*, or news writer, 268, 268 n. 
Wdqi^dt-i Jidbaii^ Hislory of Pabar’.s 
re ign, 3.55. 

wardrobe', the* imperial, 93, 97. 

Wa.sli, a poet, 576. 

I watc'r, elrunk at e-ourt, 57, 58 ; of life, 

I 57, 625 n. 

i waterfeiw 1, .307. 

j wax repr('.sentatie)n e>f the^ birth eif 
! Chiisf, 20.3, 68tl. 

j wazifa, or alhiwnnee's, 278, 
j Wazir Be*g .Jamil, 527 (Nt). 200) ; vide 
1 Vazir. 

j WTapems, li.st e>f, 1 17. 

j we*ave'r.H, 57, 94. 

I weighing of the* king, e le., 276, 277 ; 
j - of elistinguishe-fl men, t}H2 n. 

I we'ighls, 16 n., .37 ; rule bribaghfiri 93 ; 

! — e)f Kashmir, 90, .370. 

I wine*, drunk at e'ffurt, 207 ; ? ule drinking, 
women, how' many a Muhammael may 
marry, 182; 15; armed, 47 {vide 

Urel^^-begi^,) ; pe-rfe'et, ; of l\'fHVi, 
Inelia, anel 'Fransoxania, compared, 
.346; how’ treate*d in the harem, 
.389; lite-rary, iide .\faklrfi. 
wooel, pne e of, 2.3.3. 
wre.stlers, 263. 
writing, art of, 102. 

Wuqu**!, of Xishapur, a poet, 660. 

Y ABU, a horse*, 243. 
ydd-ddsht, 259, 269. 
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Yftdgar ‘^Ali Sultan Talish, 578. 

Yadgar JJalall, a poet, 664, 664 n. 
Yadgar ^usayn, 484, 681 (No. 338). 
Yadgar, Khwaia. 651. 

Yadgar Razawi, 370, 371. 

Yabya, of Kashan, a poet, 631 n. 

Yabya, Khwaia. of Sabzwar, 670 n. 
Yahya, Mir, a katib, 106. 

Yahya Qazwini, Mir, 496. 
yak-hdth, 262. 
yaj^nt, a dish, 63. 
yamani, a dirham, 37. 

Yarnin'* ’d-I)awla A^af-jah, 675 ; vide 
A^af Khan (IV). 

Ya'^qub Reg, son of Shah Beg Khan 
Dauran, 410. 

Ya^qiib Bog Chaj^ta*’!, 351. 

Ya'^qub Bukhari Sayyid, 435. 

Ya^^qub Chak, 635. 

Ya^^qub, Qa?i, 183. 

Ya'Jqub Sarfi Shayl^ of Kashmir, 191, 
535, 615, 651. 
ydqut, a stone, 573 n. 

Yaqut, invents the writing, 106. 
Yar Beg, 564. 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni, 337. 
Yar Muliammad, son of Sadiq Khan. .561 
(No. 288). 

Yaraq Khan [Buraq Khan ?J, 512, 689. 
yasal, 169. 

Yatim Bahadur, 524. 

Yazid, 37. 

Yol Quli Anisi, a poet, 648, 648 n, 
yulma, a dish, 63. 

Yunan Beg, 585 (No. 369). 

Yusuf, son of ‘^Umar, 37. 

Yusuf (Joseph), 628 n., 644 n. 

Yusuf Beg Clia8iita*'i, 351. 

Yusuf Harkun, Shay]^, 608. 

Yusuf-i Kashmiri, ,591 (No. 388). 

Yusuf Khan, son of Husayn Khan 
Tukriya, 403, 687. 

Yusuf Khan Chak, of Kashmir, 534 (No. 
228). 

Yusuf Khan Ra?awi, Mirza, of Mashhad, 
369 (No. 35), 370, 498, 675 n. 

Yusuf Mif-ti. 466. 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan, son of Atga 
ghan, 340 (No. 18). 


Yusuf Shah, of Ma8h,had, a katib, 106. 
Yu8uf-za,i8, 214, 353, 367, 368. 

t 

Z ABAD (civet), 84, 86. 

Zafar Khan. Shukr** ’llah, 588, 689. 
Zahid, son of Sadiq Khan. 561 (No. 286). 
Zahid Khan Koka, 463. 

Zahir** ’d-Din Abd** Mlah Imami, 646 n. 
Zahiru ’d-Din, Khwaja, 593 (No. 397). 
Zahir" ’d-Din Yazd, Mir, 593. 

Zaid" ’llah, Mir, 526. 

Zain" ’d-Din Khafi. 661, 661 n. 

Zakariya, Shaykh, of Ajodhan, 190. 

Zaki, Mir, 538. 

Zaman, Shayl^, of Panipat, 190. 
zamwdoZf a tent, 56. 
zara [zarm], a coin, 31 ; a weight, 37. 
zard birinj^ a dish, 61. 

Zarrab, 22, 39. 

Zarrah o Khurshid, a Masjnawi, 666. 
Ziarnn-qalam, title of katibs, 106, 109. 

“ brevet,” 251. 

Zayri l£han Koka, 214, 346, 367 (No. 34), 
367 n., 368, 369, 533 n., 662 n. 

Zayn Shah pakkhar, 506 n. 

Zayn" ’d-Dih, a katib, 108. 

Zayn" ’d-Din, Abu Bakr-i Taybadi, a 
saint, 395. 

Zayn" ’d-Din ‘^Ali, 593 (No. 405). 

Zayn" ’d-Din Mahmud Kamangar, 608 n. 
Zayn" ’1-^ Abidin, Mirza, son of A^af 
Khan (III), 453, 643 n. 

Zayn" ’1-*^ Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
506, 680 n. 

Zeb" ’n-Nisa Begum, daughter of 
Awrangzcb, 322. 

Ziya" ’d-Din, ShayWi, 616. 

Ziya^" ’d-Din Yusuf Khan, 526, 527. 
Ziya*" ’llah, son of Muhammad Ghaws. 
509. 

Ziya*" ’1-Mulk, of Kashan, 557 (No. 276). 
Zoroastrians, 193, 220. 

Zubayr, 36. 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 211 n. 

Zulayl^a, wife of Potiphar, 628, 628 n. 
Zulf '^Ali Yazdi, 486. 

Zu ’1-Faqar Khan Nu?rat-jang, 575. 

Zu ’1-Nun Beg Arj^un, Mir, 389, 390. 

Zu ’1-Qadr, a Turkish tribe, 687. 
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A B-I Ghorbaml. 493. 

Abu, Mount, vide Abugarh, 
Abugarh, 385, 385 n. 

Achin, 85, 86, 291. 

Afghanistan, 31 n., 108 n. 

Agra, 32, 35 n., 57, 58, 58 n., 93, 129, 
184, 208, 277 n., 300 n., 309 n., 
310 n., 329, 331, 333, 341, 363, 366, 
375, 376, 388, 394, 441, 454, 15.5, 
480, 480 n., 496, .501, .509, .530, .537, 
540, 549, .560, 562, 566, 567, 574, 
575, 578, 579, .590, 609, 610, 637 n,, 
646 n., 6.52 n., 667 n., 681 n, , (fort 
of), 412, 579. 

Ag Mahall, 3.50, 4.50, 490, 518. 
Ahmadabad, 32, 93, 343, 346, 352, 355, 
371, .372, 37.5, 376, 380, lol, 419, 
420, 432, 457, 4.57 n., 474, 480 n., 
515, 516, .569, .570, .570 ii., 607, 617, 
638, 649 n., 6.50 n., 656 n., 6.59 n., 
678 n., 684. 

Alimadnagar, 149 n., 356, 357, 3. >8, 383, 
416, 439, 498, 499, 502, 5.50, 566. 
Ahro^i, 589. 

Ajmir, 32, 42, 151, 197, 300 n., 322, .339, 
. 346, 347, 348, 349, .363, 379, .384, 
432, 4.35, 437, 439, 461, 497, 498, 
502, .506, 516, 517, 610, 678 n. 
Ajodhan, vide Piik I’atan. 

Akbarnagar, or Rajmahall, 362, 575. 
Alapur, 297. 

‘^Ali Masjid, 461, 506 n. 

Allahabad, or llahabas, or llahabad, 32, 
. 290, 324, 329, 446, 452, 455, 578, 582, 
685 ; vide Piyag. 

Alwar, 32, 387 n., 401, 497, 607, 615. 
Amarkof, 334, 338, 361. 


Ainlx r, 317, .318 n., 361. 

Ainolbi, 576. 6(>7. 616. 

Ainiu r, 541 n. 

Ainroha, 212, 121, 185. 

AnirNarnaN III, 297. 

Ainul, 18.5, 199. 

.\ndaj<5n (Kargh.'ina), 380, 413. 

Aqfdiin .Mould, 112. 

.Vrail (.lal.'dilbri.-^). 470. 

Arbud.'i A< lial, 3.S5 u. 

.Vrdist.ln, .5.82. 

Arhang. in Bail.ikhsli.5n, 69. 

Arracan, 1.31 n. 

.\rrah (Bih.5r). 11.5, 4.37, 489, 189 n. 

Ar\r, .541 n. 

Asad.lbad ( ll.un.'i<1.5n), 6.5.5 n. 

Addi, .3.56, .511, 511 n. 

Adi, Kort, 3.59, 502, .509. 

Ast i,5l)ad, 668 n 

Al.ak, «)!• .\tak lian.lras, .32, 160 n., 101 n., 
19.5, 495 n . .5.89. 

Athgah. 311 n. 

Aiidh, proMiuc, ,314, .361, 380, .395, 4^6, 
424, 518; (t«.un), .32, .39.5, 1.38, 

1.8.8, 492, 617. 

Aw.lnk.iii, .507 n. 

A^^bah (nc.-ir Iliral), 108, 182.^ 

Aula, 1.32. 

A\\rang.5b,5<l (or Kharki), .5.50 n. 
A''/ani[M5r, 514, 607. » , 

A7-arb<iyj<5n, 329, 496. 


B 


ABA Khritrin, 493. 

BadakhshTin, 68, 69 n , 140, 167 n., 
180, 324, 325, 326, 327, 330, .3.50, 
413, 413 n., 418, 423, 484, 487, .577. 
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Badalgarh, 412 n. 

Bada*^on,‘ 32, 110, 110 n., Ill n., 449, 
556. 557, 616. 

Baghdad, 107, 536. 

Bag^-i Dahra, 560. 

Bag^-i Mirza Kamran (Lahore), 373, 
456 n., 505. 

Bag^-i Nur Manzil, 560. 

Bagh-i {^afa, 512 n. 

Bagh-i Sardar Khan. 523. 

Baglana, 340, 440, 474, 516, 561. 

Bahat Du‘:ab, 594. 

Bahat River, 370, 506, 544. 

Bahirah, 32, 233, 382, 525. 

Bahraich (Bharaij), 60, 451, 492, 501. 
Bahrampura, 499. 

Baljrayan, 87. 

Bahroch (Broach), 353, 354, 356, 416, 
419, 480 n., 493, 515, 61.5. 

Bajor (Bijur), 367, 383, 388, 443, 469, 525. 
Bajwaral, 140. 

Baksar (Buxar), 485, 532. 

Baktarapur, 365, 438. 

Balaghat, 357, 358, 371, 453, 565, 566, 
569. 

Balandrl, or Girewa Balandri, 368. 
Balandshahr, 429. 

Balapur, 358, 361, 371, 384, 569. 
Balawal, 345. 

Balban, 584. 

Balin (or Malin), 661 n. 

Balkh, 185, 315, 325, 330, 418, 493, 495 n., 
589. 

Baluchistan, 388. 

Bamiyan, 492. 

Banaras, 32, 77, 561, 637 n. 

Banas River, 436 n. 

Bandel, 560 n. 

Bandhu, 385, 396, 396 n., 446, 523. 
,B?\ngash, 3^28, 440, 519, 540, 544, 589, 591. 
Banpur (Panipur), 540, 540 n. 
Barahmula, 356, 535, 535 n. 

Bararj 129, 344, 358, 383, 490, 490 n., 
498, 499, 541, 550. 

Bardwan, 363, 383, 406, 407 n., 557, 592, 
651 n. 

Bareli, 432, 537. 

Barha, 425, 403. 

Barhanpur, 330 (where wrong Barham- 
pur), 343, 357, 358, 359, 371, 391, 


453, 474, 550, 551, 565, 566, 567, 
568, 578, 584, 644 n., 648 n., 675 n. 

Bari, 294, 297, 585. 

Baroda (Gujrat), 354, 420, 480 n. 

Basakhwan, 186, 199, 502 n. 

Basantpur, Kama,on, 403. 

Basawar, 271 n. 

Basrah, 87, 105 n. 

Bastar, 129, 129 n. 

Bayawan, 129. 

Bayhaq, 559. 

Bazuha, 587 n. 

Bengal, 32, 33 n., 72, 130, 1.57, 179, 179 n., 
199, 21.5, 264, 282, 290, 326, 329, 344, 
3.50, 351, 3.52 n., 361, 362, 363, 364, 
374, 37.5, 376, 380, 395, 406, 406 n., 
459, 468, 471, 472, 475, 482, 485, 
486, 487, 496, 497, 523, 537, 552, 
552 n., 553, 557, 558, 559, 560, 566, 
576, 586. 

Betwa River, 508 n. 

Bhadawar, 547. 

Bhadrak, 363, 404, 407, 496. 

Bhagalpur, 350. 

BhainsI, 432. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biah, 430 n., 435, 
4.5.5, 456, 456 n., .505, 505 n.; near 
the Chanab, .505 n. 

Bhakkar, 32, 68, 199, 200, 201, 282, 351, 
365, 388, 390, 391, 391 n., 463, 464, 
464 n., 465, 473, 485, 525, 538, 548, 
578, 579, 580, 616. 

Bhakra pass, 544. 

Bhakrala, 544. 

Bhandcr, 568. 

Bhasran (Sasseram), 577 n. 

Bhath Ghora, 129, 382, 396, 445, 446, 
685. 

Bhati, 350, 350 n., 362, 365, 365 n., 383, 
438, 476 n., 482. 

BhaUnda, 151, 297. 

Bhatnir, 151, 297. 

Bhilsa, 356. 

Bhimbar, 484, 660 n. 

Bhojpur (Bihar), 577 n. 

Bhowal, 365. 

Bidauli, 426, 429, 431. 

Bigram, 434, 488 n. 

Bihar, 88, 329, 344. 345, 351, 353, 362,. 
374, 375, 376, 377, 380, 383, 395 n.,. 
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437, 438, 452, 466, 491, 494, 494 n., 
499, 500, 502, 519, 523, 556, 558,’ 
675, 577, 577 n., 589, 613, 685, 688. 
Bihari (Mujalfarnagar), 430. 

Bihishtabad, vide 8ikandrah. 

Bijagarh, 129, 343, 474. 

Bijapur, 34 n., 318, 322, 334, 359, 498, 
601, 520, 537, 665 n., 

Bijnor, 432. 

Bikanir, 151, 323, 331, 384, 385, 448. 
Bil^pur, 430, 43 L 
Bilgram, 331 n., 425, 617. 

Bir, 371, 510, 526. 

Birbhum, 432, 496, 554 n. 

Bistam, 559. 

Biyah River, 332. 

Biyana, 342, 418, 514, 615. 

Bounlee, 435 n., 436 n., 539 n. 
Brahmaputra River, 366, 440, 540, 586. 
Broach, vide Bahroch. 

BuMra, 103 n., 315, 389, 434, 466 n., 
653, 653 n., 673 n. 

Bullana, 490 n. 

Bundi, 450, 472, 577. 

Burhanabad, 439. 

Bushanj, 493. 

Bust, 538. 

C AMBAY, vide Kambhayat. 

Caspian Sea, 57 n., 184. 

Chamari, 467, 608. 

Champanir, 86, 334, 420, 515, 570, 570 n. 
Chanab River, 58, 456, 505, 508 n. 
Chandauri Chandaiira, 431. 

Chanderi, 129, 542. 

Chandor, Fort, 356. 

Chandpur, 432. 

Charikan, 423. 

Chatorah, 429, 430. 

Chatmohor, 688. 

Chaiiragadh, 397, 446. 

Chausa, 374, 382, 460, 472, 506. 

Chhach valley, 645 n. 

Chhatbanura, 428. 

Chilianwala, 508 n. 

China, 83, 87. 

Chinese Tartary, 99. 

Chios (Qisus), 83. 

Chitor, 329, 349, 398, 406, 447, 449, 481, 
614, 648, 585, 685. 


Chittua, 406, 407. 

Chotana, 584. 

Chunar ((’hanadh), I'oj-t, 396. 432, 450, 
481. 

Cyprus {(Jihrus), 83. 

D AHX.\S.\KI (Tenassoinn). 86, 291. 
Daigur, Foit, 437. 

Dakhin, 88, 101, l.')7, 261, 357, 523. 
Dalainaii, 523. 

Da man -1 Koh, 482. 

Dam.iwand. 612. 

Djinde.s, vtdr Rhandesh, 
l)ando<)a, 434. 

Diingali, .506 n., .508 n , 689. 

Dantfir, rtde Dhanlilr. 

Darwishabad, 661 n. 

Dastliara River, .382. 

Danar (Zamln Daaar), 327, 328, 329, 
.334, 347, 422, 448, 449. 

Dawlatabad, or Dliaragafh, nr l)e,ogir, 
478, 5.39, 547, .5.50 n., .565, .568. 
Daynfir, 329. 
l)e,ogarh, ri<h' (lidgir. 

J)e,ogir, ride Danlatabad. 

Deoli Sajari, 387 n. 

Deosa, 348. 

Dhaka, 576, 586, .587. 

Dhameri, 545. 

Dhainuni, 454. 

Dhaiilur (Dhantawar), .563, 591. • 
Dhanuri, .591. 

Dharangaon, 685. 

Dhilragarh, ride Dawlatabad. 

Dharur, 372. 

Dha-sri, 429. 

Dholpur, 384, 527 n. 

Dholqah, 376, 4.34. 

DIghapiiti, 688. 

Dili Qaziyan, .5.53. 

Dihll, 32, 1.57, 190, 318, ,3V), .342,*.349, 
352, 355), 360, 394, 396, f34, 442, 454, 
4.56, 4.56 n., 457, 465, 468, .518, .552, 
607, 609, 611, 61.3, 646 n., 668 n. 
Dikhdur, .332 n. 

Dipalpur (Malwah), 185, .3.32, 4.32, 604; 

(Panjab), 343. 

Disah, 689. 

Diu, 345, 372. 

Dor River. .591 n. 
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Bunara, 437, 437 n. 

I)angarpur,'419, 443, 473, 5.54, 554 n. 
Dwilrka, 344. 

E DAR, vide Idar. 

Europe, 95, 98, 99, 100, 101, 101 n., 
103, 169, 289, 301 n. 

F AIUK, 206. 

Eansjur (in Sumatra), 84 ii., 684. 
Fariib, in Sijistan, 43 n., 328, 448. 
Earankad, near Samarqand, 480 n. 
Farldabad, near Dihli, 457, 688. 

Fathabad (L^anjab), 456, 473 n. ; Kharkl, 
550 n. 

Fatljuibad Sarkar llogla (Bengal), 404, 
405. 

Fatbpfir, a village near Karah, 337. 
Fathpfir Hanswah, 380, 425 n., 507. 
Fatbpur Jhinjbanu, 297. 

Fathpur Sikri, .57, 58, 93, 184, 192 n., 
212, 233, 322, 343, 344, .376, 401, 
403, 441, 467, 497, 552, 555, .5.56, 
557, 579, 580, 669 n. 

Fay/. Nabr eanal, 3.53. 

Flruzabad, 336. 

G AKKHAR District, 544, 689. 

Ganga (Godavari), 510. 

Ganges, 33 n., 39, 58, 334, 336, 378, 381, 
396. 

Gango, 607, 616. 

Ganjaba, Fort (Ganjawa), 464. 

Garlia (Gadlia) or Garha-Katanga (Jabal- 
‘pfir), 129, 344, 372, 373, .382, 396, 
396 n., 397, 403, 413, 447, 450, 451, 
473, 500, .537, 558, 602 n. 

Garhi (Bengal), 344, 350, 356, 361, 374, 
400 n. 

(iarmsir, 327^, 417, 448. 

Gaiir, 184, 334, 406, 407, 450, .593. 

Gawll, 499. 

Gaya, 497 n. 

Ghandak River, .383, 411. 

Ghariwali, 309 n. 

Gharjistan, 364, 413 n., 528. 

Ghatraghal, 557. 

Gbazlpur, 218, 327, 336, 41.5, 451, 492, 
518, .594. 


Ghaznin (Ghazni). 337, 353, 409, 415, 
416, 417, 476 n., 506. 

Ghoraghat, 129 n., 363, 365, 399 n., 400, 
421, 438, 482, 528, 593, 685. 
Ghujdiiwan, 561. 

Gidhor, 536 n. 

Gilan, 184, 186, 468, 497, .529, 611. 612, 
644, 644 n. 

Go,as, 351. 

Goganda, 361, 437 ; battles of, when 
fought, 460, 460 n., 536. 

Golah, vide Kant o Golali. 
j Gondwanah, 397, 569. 

I Gorakhprir, 32, 395, 399, 400. 
j Goshkan, or Joshaqan, 57, 298, 298 n. 
i Gujan, 5.59. 

Gujar Kh an, 506 n. 

Gujrat, town in the Punjab, 93, 456 n., 

I 526. 

i Gujrat (province), 24, 33 n., 35 n., 72, 81, 
86, 88. 98, 99, 149 n., 151, 1.57, 181, 
193, 21.5, 263, 296 n., 330, 331, 334, 
342, 343, 314, 346, 352, 354, 3.55, 3.59, 
.371, 376, 379, 380, 388, 416, 418, 420, 
421, 4.52, 4.56, 457, 457 n., 4.58 n., 
461, 474, 479, 480 n., 499, 500, 515, 
516, 524, .534, .566, 569, 570, 579, 582, 
613, 676 n., 680 n. 

Gulpaigan, 658 n. 

Gunabad (Junabid), 661. 

Gunachur, near Jfilindhar, 332 n., 687. 
Gura, or Kurar, 545 n. 

Gwaliyiir, 32, 60, 129 n., 235, 330, 346, 
362, 366, 366 n., 412, 424, 484, 507, 
509, 527, 551, 607, 608, 609, 617, 
6.58 n., 680 n., 681, 682. 

H ADAUTI, 449. 

Haibatpur, vide Pati Haibatpur. 
Hailiin (Pan jab), 387, 508 n. ; vide HilL 
Hajipur, 215, 218, 334,344, 351, 374, 383, 
403, 450, 468, 492. 

Haldipur, 560 n. 

Hamadan, 191, 329, 655, 655 n. 
Hamidpur, 614. 

Handiyah, 129, 129 n., 537, 585. 

Hard war or Haridwar, 32, 58, 378. 
Haripur or Harpur, 406. 

Haryagayh, 129, 129 n. 

Hasan Abdal, 469, 580. 
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Hashimpur, 431. j 

Hatkantli, 3il, 341 n., 424, o47. 1 

Hatyfi, 544. • I 

Hatyapiil, 540, 567. i 

Hazara, 301. j 

Hilalabad, 352. 

Hila, vide Haila. 

Hindu Kush, 326. 

Hirapur, 370. j 

Hirat, 98, 99, 100, 108, 108 n., lUn., | 

315, 371, 382, 392, 395, 471, 493,’ I 

578, 642, 661 n., 672 n., 682. i 

Hirmand River, 327. 

Hi§ar (Kribul), 386, 481, 679. 

Hi^ar Firuza, 32, 60, 338. 

Hoshangabad, 129. ' 

Hugli, 406 TK, 487, 560, 560 ii. ! 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 068 u. 

I DAR (Fdar), 343, 353, 447, 479, 536, ' 

556. 

Ibihabas, or llahabad, vide Allrdiabad. 
Ilichpur, 344, 499, 566. 

Incli (Kashmir), 540. J 

Indarab, 478. I 

Indus Riv(T, 39, 495 ii., 506, 507, 510. j 

Iran, 14, 23, 57, 68, 93, 104, 105, 169, ; 

506 n., 579. I 

‘firaq, 23, 37, 140, 161, 329, 330. ; 

Irich, 524. ■ 

Isfahan, 57 n., 98. 109, 196, 579, 582, 612, 
635, 639 n., 646, 616 n., 662, 662 n., 
676, 677. ■ 

Ishtaghar, 367. 

Islampur (Rampur), 459, 460. 

Istalif, 423 n. > 

Itawa, .347, 415, 510. 

I^-timadpur, near Agra, 473, 473 n. 

J AG DESPUR, 437, 438, 558. 

Jahanabad, 406 n., 407 n. 

Jaipur, 348 n., 462, 462 n. 

Jais, 576. 

Jaisalmir, 151, 297, 533. 

Jaitarau, 424, 424 n. 

Jakdara, 367. 

Jalalabad, 325, 333. 

Jalalabas, 470. 

Jalalpur, vide Kharwah. 


Jrdandhar, 32, 332. 332 n.. 3:iS, 132. 507, 
614. 

Jaldpur, 451. 

.laK^ar (Orlsa). 101. 107; m-ar Dihli. 
169. 

•lalnripur, in Harar, 322, 371, 371 n. 

.irdor. 12, 381, .5, ‘>3. 689. 

.I.nn. 33.*), 3i>5 ii , .')‘>0. 611. 

.lammfi, 3(>9, 507 n., 519. 

Jamna Hucr (.laimma), .*>8. 412, 521. 
Jaiisath. 126. 129. 4.30. 

.laifm Haiular, 6.55 n. 

.huiupur. .32. 198. 278. .331. .335. 33(), 337, 
351. .3.56, ,36.5, 371. 381. 382. 397, 

41.5, 416, 138. 4.50. }5I, 162, 168, 

476. 18.5, 492, 199, .561. 6)07. 616, 

6.38 n., 671 n. 

3a/.a«-)r, 662, 662 n. 

.Ics.son*, .lasar, 329, 361. 

Jhaiini, (508, 

JhaiiH, .509 n. 

flhaikhaml, 130. 3(52, 39.5, 5:56. .551, 
Jhelam Kim i', .508 n. 

.IhinjhoM. ndc lOitlipilr. 

.Ihosi, .329, 170 
.Ihujhar, .331, 103. 429. 

.Jodhpur, 1.51. 297, 319, 381. 137, 171. 
.loli-.lansa(h, 129, 130, 131. 

Jon (Sindh), 330, 

.Joshagan, ndc Goshkrui. 

Junribud, 63.5 n., 6(51 . rid( ( Jnn.ilt.'id. 
Jnnagarh, .31 1. :54(5, .3.51, 3.5.5, 37(5. 4.3.3, 
499, 51(5, 470 n. 

Juinr, .5(5(5. 

Jurbaqan, (558 n. • 

.Juwayn, .559. 

K AHUU, .32, .35 n . .57, (58. (59 . 99, 2 25, 
.301, .32.5, .32(5, .3.32, .33.3. 3.35, 3.53, 
:r)9, :i(52, 408, 109, ii«, 112, 

487, 492, 495, 495 n , .502, .508, 52.3, 
.5.3.3, 538, 589 

Kaehh. 140, 1.51, .31 1, 461, *177,*477 n., 
.579, 581, .582. 

KTihan Ri\or, .544. 

Kaharmritri Riser, 526. 

Kada.odha, 4.31. 

Krikapiir, .540. 

Kakor, 616. 

Kakrauli, 431. 
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Kalali, 348. 

Kalamur, 32, 330, 457, 578. 

KalapanI, 545. 

Kalitijar, 399, 444, 446, 568, 680 n. 

Kalpi, 32, 337, 358, 389, 442, 518, 545. 
608. 

Kalyanpur, 451. 

Kama, on, 403, 482, 602 n. 

Kambhayat (Cambay), 291, 340,343,493, 
515. 

Kamraj, 90, 370. 

Kangrah, 361, 456, 457, 544, 573. 

Kantit, 470. 

Kant 0 Oolah, 403. 

Karabala, 672, 672 n. 

Karah (Karah-Manikpur), 202, 336, 396, 
507. 

Karan ja, 541 n. 

Karliara, Fort, 382. 

Kari, in Giijrat, 420. 

Kaahan, 57 n., 98, 98 n., 99, 109, 196 n., 
582, 663, 663 n., 665, 666. 

Kashghar, 325, 339, 394 n., 511, 512, 
512 n. 

Kashmir, 32, 34 n., 60, 68, 69, 69 n., 79, 
80, 90, 90 n., 98, 109, 112, 140, 157, 
160 n., 169, 216, 290, 305, 307, 309 n., 
322, 370, 371, 378 ; conquest of, 
412 ; 484, 491, 504, 506, 507, 513, 
51.8, 519, 529, 533, 534, 535, 539, 
540, 542, 651, 676, 676 n., 680 n. 

' Ka^ak, 334, 404 n., 406, 407. 

Katangl, 396 n. ; vide Ca^ha. 

Kathiwar, 420. 

Kaj rana, 613. 

Kazarun, 549. 

Khabushan, 675 n. 

Kha«hrod, 534. 

Khaf. or Khawaf. 493, 494, 494 ii., 661 n. 

Khubar Pas-s, 443 n., 679 n, 

Khalgaw (Golgong), 350 n., 400 n. 

Khallukh, 98 ii. 

Khandar (?), 462 n. 

Khandesh (Dandcsh), 34 n., 35, 72, 343, 
345, 356, 357, 357 n., 358, 474, 516. 

Khanpur. 487 ; (Panjab), 506 n. 

Kharakpur (Bihar), 494, 536. 

Kharbuza. 54^. 

Khari, 431. 

Kharjard. 494. 


Kharki, vide Aurangabad. 

Kharwa Jalalpur, 430. 

Khataull, 430, 431. 

Khatora, 431. 

Khattu, 570. 

Khawaf, vide Khaf. 

Khavrabad (Panjab), 353, (Audh), 395, 
414, 425 n., 441, 447, 477, 482, 518, 
523, 607. 

Khizrabad, 353. 

Khizrpur, 365. 

lOiurasan, 23, 57 n., 98, 108 n., 327, 328, 
346, 382, 389, 390. 

Khurda (Orlsa), 548, 552, 677 n. 
Khushab, 338, 408, 409, 525. 

Khuzistan. 57, 57 n. 

Khwaja Awash, 493. 

Khwajg Sayyaran, 493. 

Khwarazm, its music, 52 ; 109, 651. 
Kingri, 579. 

Kirman, 57, 653 n. 

Koch, vide Kuch. 

Koh-i Sulayman, 466. 

Kokra, 438, 536, 536 n. 

Kolab, 484. 

Kol Jalali, 366. 

Komalnair, or Kobhalmir, 437, 602 n. 
Korra, 489. 

Kot Khachwa, 477, 477 n. 

Kotha, 449. 

Kotla, Fort, 349. 

Kuch Bihar, 140, 329, 350, 362, 365, 400, 
482, 552 n. 

Kuch Hajfi, 552, 552 n., 689. 

Kuhpaya, 678 n. 

Kuhuta, .506 n. 

Kundli, 429. 

Kurar, .544. 

Kurdistan, 329. 


ADLA,!, 441. 

^ Lahari Bander, 291, 391 ; vide 
Loharl. 

Laharpur (Audh), 687. 

Labor, 32, 33 n., 57, 72, 93, 98, 99, 101, 
216, 290, 324, 326, 330, 331, 353, 
354, 359, 372, 373, 378, 394 n., 395, 
403, 4.55, 456 n., 4.57, 488, 488 n., 
495, 505, 514, 549, 559, 562, 574, 
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575, 589, 602 n., 607, 608, 610, 614, | 

615, 616, 617, 639 n., 678 n., 682 n., 
686, 087, 689. 

Lakhi Fort, 356, 541. 

Lakhinpur, 369. 

Lakhnau, 33, 373, 395, 403, 403 n., 432, 
468, 523, 524, 583, 681 n. 

Lakhnor (8amblial), 330. 

Lalang, Fort, 516. 

Lamghanat, 367. 

Laristan, 549, 609, 668 n., 670 n. 

Lohari, 465, 526 ; vide Lahari. 

Lohgadh, 539. 

Ludhiyana, 333, 470. I 

Luhawar, 341 n. i 

Luni (Baunll ?), 435, 539. ' 


M ACHHIWARA, 330, 423. 

Madaran, 406, 406 n., 407 n. 
Madinah, 284 n., 326. 

Mahda, Fort, 494 n. 

Mahindra River, 343, 515. 

Mahkar, 499, 539. 

Mahmudabad, 570 n. 

Mainian, 432. 

Mairtha (Miratli), 340, 397, 398, 472, 483, 
531, 553 n. 

Maisana, 543, 579, 594. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 379, 421, 459. 

Majhara (Majhera), 426, 429, 431, 

532. 

Makkah (Mecca), 99, 181, 182, 187, 191, 
197, 199, 207, 217, 217 n., 283, 284, 
284 n., 326, 328, 330, 331, 340, 345, 
373, 374, 388, 408, 411, 511, 6.56 n., 
678 n. 

Malacca, 291. 

Maler, 591. 

Malibar (Malabar), 290. 

Maligadh, 559. 

Malin, 661 n. 

Malwah, 24, 72, 88, 129, 185, 326. 330, 
337, 341, 343, 347, 352, 353, 354, 
364, 388, 401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
416, 440, 440 n., 471, 473, 474, 513, 
515, 534, 567, 568. 

Mandalgarb, 501. 

Mandla, 396 n. 

Mandla,ir, 412 n. 


Mandu, or Mandu, 33. 358, 401, 402, 404, 
406, 513, 554, 567, 579. 

Mangalkot. 487, 491'. 

Manikpfir, 336, 397, 399, 415. 

Mankot, 330, 335, 338, 341, 447, 369, 
394 n., 395 n.. 403, 416 n., 507. 
Manoharpur, 554 n. 

Main^ura, 465. 

Maii-surpur, 430. 

Mararaj, 90, 370. 

Margala, 544, 545, 545 n. 

Marw, 644. 

Marwar, 347, 531. 

Maali,had, 57 n.. 99. 106, 108, 332, 369, 
371, 414, 414 n., 609. 534, 634 n., 
638, 662 n., 675, 675 ii., 678, 680 n., 
681, 682. 

Miltlula, Fort, 464, 465. 

Mathura, 294, 381, 504, 534, 546. 

Man (Nurpur State), 369, 586. 

Ma-wara ’n-nalir, 196, 346. 

Mazandaran, 659, 679, 679 n. 

Mc'dnipur, 364, 406 ii., 407, i>36. 

Megna River, 365 n. 

Mewar, rule Maiwar. 

Mew at, 140, 262, 331, 334, 349, 354, 
354 11., 552. 

Mi‘<lii (C’liamparan), 492. 

Miranpur, 431. 

Miyan Kal (Samar(|and), 402 n., 615, 
615 n., 636, 637 n. 

Mohan (Aiidli), 502. 

Moluiii. 402, 415. 

Molher, 561. 

Mol Maiiohariiagur, 554. 

Morna, 431. 

Miighulniriri, 407, 407 n. 
Muhainiiia<iriba<l, 451, 492. 

Muhibb <^Alipur, 466. 

Munnipnre (Anhain), 309 p. /**. 

Mulkapur, 565. 

Miiltrin, 32, 195, 329, 345, ,349, 351, 356 
.364, 379, 383, 390, •.391 ^ 392, 436 
465, 526, 555, 576, 580, 614. 
Muiiair, in Bihar, 50. 

Miingarwul (if), 337. 

Mungir, 377. 

Muriidabad, .534. » 

Murshidabad, 363, 496. 

Mujaflarnagar, 425, 427 ; built, 430, 431 
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ADINAH (Sambhal), 415 n. ; vide 
Naginah. 

Nadot, 355, 384. 

Nagarchin, 310 n. 

Nagarkot, 349, 369, 443, 471, 515. 

Nagina, 432 ; vide Nadinah. 

Nagor, 33, 101, 151, 175, 331, 364, 379, 
384, 397, 405, 422, 480 n., 548, 553 n. 
Nahr-i Shihab Canal, 353. 

Nahrwalah, vide Pat-an (Gujrat). 

Najaf, 639 n. 

Namaksar, 525, 525 n. 

Nandanpur, 129. 

Narbaddah River, 343, 354, 359, 404, 474. | 

Narhan, 451. 

Narnaul, 335, 347, 388, 399, 607. 

Narwar, 129, 129 n., 542. 

Nasik, 385, 459. 

Nausarl, in Gujrat, 193. 

Naushiid, in TurkoRtan, 98 n. 

Nawabganj (Singror), 336. 

Nawahahra, 484. 

Nazar, 672 n., 673 n. 

Nazrbar, 354, 516. 

Nek Ujyal, 587. 

Nilab River, 326, 507. 

Nimlah, 60. 

NIshapur, 108, 108 n., 337, 352, 379, 493, 
559, 649, 660, 680. 

Ni?;ainabrul, 278 n. 

O DGiR, in the Dakhin, 369, 556. 

Oorcha, vide Undchah. 

Orlsa, 130, 318, 344, 359, 362, .362 n., 
364, 365 n., 366, 375, 376, 380, 383, 
395, 395 n., 400, 400 n., 404, 404 n., 
405, 406, 474 n., 501, 527, 532, 5.33, 
534, 548, 552, 571, 586, 587; 594. 
Qrmuf^ vide Hurmuz. 

P AJKORA River, 368. 

PahlunpuV, 689. 

Pak Pa^an (or Pa^an-i Panjab, or 
Ajodhan), 32, 190, 297, 343, 653 n. 
Pakhall, 160, 504, 535, 563. 

Pakka, .544. 

Palamau, 494 n.» 577 n. 

Panhan (?) .58, 683. 

Panipat, 190, 335, 431, 613. 


Panipiir (Ka.shinir), 540 n. ; vide Banpur 
and Panpur. 

Panjiib, 23 n., 26, 31 n., 35 n.,‘58, 68, 72, 
140, 1.58, 182, .326, 330, 331, 338, 
339, 3.53, 385, .387, 394, 394 n., 403 
451, 4.56, 471, 495, .506 n., 507, 508, 
519. 

Pannah, 129, 470, 685. 

Panpur (Panipiir), in Kashmir, 90 ; vide 
Panipiir. 

Paraspiir, in Kashmir, 90. 

Parenda, 454, 494 n. 

Parsaror, 37.3. 

Patan, or Patan-i Pan jab, vide Pak 
Patan. 

Patan (Gujr.at), 326, 332, 339, 343, 354, 
355, .365, 402, 420 ; battle of, 432, 
433; 44.5, 447, 458, 458 n., 461, 
480 n., 490, 499, 500, 515. 

Patan (on the Godavari), 510, 539. 

Pathan (Paithan), 329, 456, 495, 508. 

Pathri, 556. 

Patl Haybatpiir, 140. 

Patiyiila, 429. 

Patna, .32, 334, 376, 377, 383, 411, 471, 
518. 

Patyiili, 402, 

Paunar, .541 n. 

Pawangayh, 334. 

Pegu, 291. 

Persia, 18, 31 n., 69 n., 70, 99, 141, 181, 
184, 326, 328, 330, 347, 471. 

Pe.shriwar, 368, 381, 408, 434, 519, 523. 

Pharwala, .506 n., 689. 

Phillaur, 687. 

Piliivni, 522, 522 n., 523. 

Find Dadan Khan. 507 n. 

Piiuli Gheb, .507 n. 

Pinjar, .5.35. 

Piyag {vide Allahabad), 397. 

Portugal, 101, 291. 

Pothwar, .544, .545 n. 

Piir Mandal, 437. 

Puri, 362, 395 n., 400 n. 

Purnia, 432, 482. 

Q A^IN (Persia), 108 n., 661, 661 n. 

Qalat, 329, 347, 448, 506. 

Qanawj, 33, 330, 333, 338, 341 n., 358, 
415, 516, 522, 532. 
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Qandahar, 69, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330 
334, 335, 347, 358, 367, 373, 389, 39o’, 
391, 3^4 n., 408, 409, 410, 417, 448, 
449, 494 n., 495 n., 513, 566, 57'> 
578, 580, 615. 

Qarabagh, 367. 

Qazwin, 107, 109, 219, 496, 643. 

Qibrus, vide Cyprus. 

Qipchaq, 682. 

Qirghiz, 140. 

Qiryat-i Khudawand Khan. 490 n. 

<ilsris, or Qistus, vide Chios. 

Qum, 578, 667. 

Qunduz, 330. 

K AHUTAHA, 539. 

Rajawat, 347. 

Rajmahall, vide Akbarnagar. 

Rajor, in Kashmir, 322, 513. 

Rajori, 60. 

Rajpipla, 355. 

Rajputana, 365. 

Rajshahi, 688. 

Rampur (Islampur), 459, 460. 

Ramsir, 574. 

Rankatta, 352. 

Rantanbhur, 33, 199, 342, 349, 373, 421, 
435, 435 n., 436, 436 n., 449, 459, 
482, 189, 519, 540. 

Rasht, 644 n. 

Rasulpur, on the Jhclum, 387. 

Ratanpur, 129, 129 n., 440. 

Rawal Pindi, 507 n., 544. 

Ray (Khuril.san), 668, 668 n. 

Ray Rarcli, 336. 

Raysin, 129, 329, 344, 500. 

Red Sea, 87. 

Rewa, 446. 

* Rohankhera, 490, 490 n. 

Rohtas (in Bihar), 129, 129 n., 303, 374, 
376, 437, 466, 472, 472 n., 557, 564 ; 
(in the Panjab), 504, 505, 544. 
Rud|^ana-yi Nashob, 339. 

S ABHAR, 322, 348, 392 n. 

Sabzwar, 57, 57 n., 423, 559, 670, 
670 n., 672 n., 682 n. 

Safidun, 353, 611. 

Saharanpur, 33. 


Sahrind, vide Snrhiiul. 

Sahwa„, 3.-.6, Siwastan, 

Sajawalpur, 473. 

Sakit, 336, 341 n., 481. 

Sakrawal, 337. 

Sallmabad, 487. 

Salimpidh, 4.')6. 

Salimnaj'ar, 362. 

Salt Range, 507 11., 525. 

Sain.lna, 591. 

Sainarqand, 69. 103 n., 196, 315, 467, 
608. 610, 675 n. 

Sambalhara, 426, 429. 4.30, 431. 

Sanil)hal, 33. 35 n , 328. 330. 335, .339, 
351. 406, 514, 534. 537. 539, 610, 614. 
Samogar, 473 n„ .Idl. 

S.uiehor, 553 n., 689. 

Sandelah. 417. 

Sandhri.oll. 431. 

Sanganir, 348, 480 n. 

Sanjan. 494. 

Santur, 534. 

Santwas, 129, 403. 

Sarangpur, 3,3, .341, .374, .379, 401, 402, 
449, 471, 474, 474 n., 489. 

Saray ,lagu, 527 n. 

Sarharpur, 416, 416 n. 

Sarlnnd, or Sirlimd, or Salirind. 3.3, 111, 
.329, .3.31 n., 3.3.‘), 39 4, 488 n., .59 4, 
614. 

Sarkieh, m-ar Ahmadrihad, 355, 461, 
570 n.. 6.38 n , 672 11. 

Sarn.ll, .353, .384, 432, 447, 462, 515. 
Sarohi, .3.39, 3.84, 3.85, 385 n., 461. 

Saronj. .33, 424, .507, .568 
Saror, .3.3.3. 

Sarw River, 41 4 n. 

Sarvvar, 414. 

Satgaw, i:m, 291, .3.50, .3.50 n., .364, 40.5, 
586. ^ 

Satvv as (Santwas), 129,40.3. 

Saw ad and Hijor, 4.39, 469, .508, .525, 

Saw ah, 6.56, 6.5() n., 667, 670. » 

Sehod.i, .5t>.8. 

Sewe Fort, .390, 

Shrihabad. 1 12, 218, 219, 446. 

Shahpur, 356, .384 ; on the Chanilb, 457 n. 
Shahr-i Naw, 439. 

Shaja^-atpur, ride .Shuja'^atpur. 
Shanisabad, 402. 
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Sharifabad, 363. 

Shaykhawal, 347, 387, 462. 

Shergai-h (Qanawj), 336, 435 n., 437. 
Sherpur, 435 n., 436, 436 n. ; — ^Atai, 
363, 496 ; — Murcha, 362, 483. 

ShirAz, 34 n., 107, 199, 271, 285 n., 320, 
330, 499, 537, 639, 663, 669, 674. 
Shirwan, 34 n., 140, 186, 187, .342 n. 

Shi,url (Sooree), 496. 

Shor, 409 n. 

Shuja'^atpur, 473, 473 n. 

Shustar, 57 n., 615, 675 n. 

§iffin, 206. 

§ihhatpur, 351. 

Sijistan, 43 n. 

Sikandarabad, 352. 

Sikandrah (Bihiahtabad), 220, 277 n., 
352 n., 372. 

Sikri, vide Fathpur Sikri. 

Silhat, 352 n. 

Sima wall, 297. 

Sind, 151, 188 n., 330, 356, 356 n., 359, 
378, 391, 391 n., 392, 392 n., 614. 

Sind Sagar Du,ab, 506 n., 525 n. 

Singror (Nawabganj), 336. 

Sira wand, 494. 

Sirdhana (MIrath), 430. 

Sirdhaoll, 430, 430 n, 

Sirguja, 129, 685. 

Sirhind, vide Sarhind. 

Sistan, 328, 448. 

Sitpur, 608. 

Siwana, Fort, 384, 437, 437 n., 531. 
Siwastan, or Sahwan, 356 n., 391, 391 n.. 

526, 529, 548, 576, 579. 

Siyah-ab River, 418. 

Siyalkot, 33, 395, 675 n. 

Sodhara, 456 n. 

Sohan River, 545 n. 

SomjMt, 344, 345. 

Soobanrocka River, 407. 

Sorath, 344, 4^9 n., 554 n. 

Sorun, 58,.683^ 

Srinagar (Gayliwal), 534 ; (Kashmir), 

‘ 370, 412. 

Sukkhar, 525, 580. 

Sultanpur, 181, 371, 614 ; — Bilkari,. 
438, 543, 548 ; — Gakkhar District, 
506 n. 

Sultanpur River, 455. 


Sumatra, 85, 684. 

Sundarban, 365 n. 

Sunnani, 297. 

Sunnargaw, 365, 438. 

Supa, 356. 

Surat, 32, 35 n., 330, 343, 375, 380, 385, 
420, 433, 480 n., 499, 515, 516, 518, 
613. 

SurlAab River, 418. 


T ABARHINDA, 332. 

Tabriz, 107, 108, 187, 263, 503, 558, 
.579, 660, 672. 680, 680 n. 

Tajpur, 365, 482. 

Takaroi, 406, 411, 447, 478, 485, 518. 
TalAt-i Sulayman, 34 n. 

Talamba, 349. 

Taligaw, 541 n. 

Talingana, 359, 490 n., 556. 

Tanda, 32, 334, 350, 351, 364, 375, 400, 
482. 

Tandcra, 431. 

Tapti River, 359. 

Tilqan, 326. 

Tarfan, 511. 

Tashkand, 609. 

Tattah (Thathah), 112, 151, 216, 290, 329, 
333, 351, 356, 391, 391 n., 393, 409, 
463, 465, 501, 508, 511, 526, 538, 576, 
646 n. 

Taybad, 395. 

Tenasserim, vide Dahnasari. 

Terah Mount, 383, 388, 525. 

Thalncr, 566. 

Thana Langar, 461. 

Thanesar, 111, llln., 607. 

Thori, 435 n. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 38, 96, 140, 157, 211, . 

309 n., 323, 365 n., 506 n., 529, 676 n. 
Tihanpur, 429. 

Tihara, 140, 140 n., 432. 

Tihran (Teheran), 671, 668. 

Tila, 644. 

Tilpat, 467. 

Tilwara, on the Biyah, 332. 

Tiranbak, 633. 

Tirmiz, 339. 

Tisang, 431 (where wrong Tang). 

Tis-ha, 431. 
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Toda, 594. 

Tons River (Benares), 316. 

Tulsipur, ^1. 

Turan, 14, 23, 24, 35, 57, 68, 69, 93, 105, 
140, 169, 326, 327. 

Turkey, 119, 140, 289. 

Turshiz, 675. 

Jus, 678 n. 

U CHH, 614. 

Udaipur, 384, 386, 437, 452, 534, 
585. 

Ujjain, 32, 326, 353, 404, 445, 474, 534, 
577 n. 

Unchhod (Uchhod), 129, 129 n., 685. 
Undchha, 382, 483, 509, 509 n., 545, 546. 
tJrchah, vide Undchha. 

Utgar (Udantgir), or Ootgir, or Deogurh, j 
412 n. ' 


Y AZIRABAI) (Panjab), 456 n. 
Vhalim, 430. 


WASIT. 425. 

' ' Wcrkopa'^i, 677 n. 


yAMAX, 87. 

J- Yazd, 98, 99, 673 n., (Wl. 

Z ABULISTAN, 353, 362, 367, 368. 

388, 469, 470. 

Zafaruagar, 56.1. 

Zahiik (Zahak-Bumiyan), 492, 506. 
Zanianiya, fouiulod, 337 ; 41.1, 471. 
Zanzibar, 289. 

Zirbad [ZirfibadJ, east of Sumatra, 87, 


87 n.. 684. 
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